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ALTOPASCIO—A FORGOTTEN ORDER 


ARSIGLIO of Padua in his Defensor Pacis, written about the 
year 1324, speaking of the efforts made by the Roman Curia 
to include as many classes of persons as possible under the term 
“clergy ”, says: “ Sic quoque fratres templariorum, hospitaliorum et 
reliquos plures hujusmodi ordines, similiter et eos qui de alto passu.” 
Who were these gui de alto passu? Marsiglio makes no further 
‘mention of them, and there is no reason to suppose that they were of 
any special importance for the understanding of his argument. Ob- 
viously they served him only as one more illustration of the practice 
he was condemning, of investing lay brethren with the clerical char- 
acter. The words, however, piqued my curiosity, and, having once. 
found a clue to their meaning, I was led to follow it up from one 
step to another until a considerable fund of information, misinfor- 
mation, and conjecture was gathered, which may have some interest 
for other inquirers. 

As I said over to myself the words alto passu I could not help 
being reminded of Altopascio, a little Tuscan hill town between Flor- 
ence and Lucca, where Castruccio Castracani had given the Florentine 
army a notable beating in 1325. The connection of ideas seemed, 
however, so purely fanciful that I believed the trail to be a false one. 
Nor was any help forthcoming from works of general reference. 
The word “ Altopascio ” does not occur in the index to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, nor in that of the Kirchen-Lexicon or of Herzog-Plitt. 
The Encyclopedia gives it in its French form in a casual reference 
under “Indulgence”. Each of these publications has a brief notice 
of the so-called fratres pontifices, but nothing that points definitely 
toward an explanation of de alto passu. 

The clue was given me by a philological colleague through a chance 
reference in an unimportant manual of medieval church history trans- 
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lated from the French. “ The Friars of Haut-Pas were occupied in 
building bridges and in helping travellers. Coming from Lucques 
[sic] . . . they spread thence into different countries. At Paris they 
founded the hospital of St. Jacques of Haut-Pas.” It was easy to 
trace this brief reference to Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Religieux 
et Militaires, second edition (1792), II. 282. Helyot calls these 
brethren “ Chanoines Hospitaliers de S. Jacques du Haut-Pas ou de 
Lucques ”. Heimbucher, in his. exhaustive Orden und Kongrega- 
tionen der Katholischen Kirche (1907-1908, II. 258), gives a few 
lines, obviously taken from Helyot, to the Order, calling them Hos- 
pitallers of St. James, and assigning to them a house near Lucca, 
S. Giacomo dell’ alto passo. Helyot in his turn quotes from Du Breul, 
Le Théatre des Antiquitez de Parts (1612), p. 576, who gives a de- 
scription of the “ Hospital of St. Jacques du Hault-Pas in Paris”. 
This hospital, he says, was founded by King Philip the Fair, whose 
reign began in 1286. 


It was called du Hault-pas, not because of the altitude of the land 
(assiette du lieu), nor because it had to be reached by steps, but because 
it was a dependent member of the Great Hospital of St. James du Hault- 
pas in the diocese of Lucca in Italy, which maintains a landing-place 
(port) and a ferry on the river Argues le Blanc in the territory of 
Florence and on the high road to Rome, where formerly a heavy tribute 
was exacted. This road has now been made free by members of the 
aforesaid Great Hospital and of other hospitals affiliated with it. So that 
at present all pilgrims and others freely pass there without payment. 


Du Breul speaks of chevaliers and of a Commandeur General of 
the Paris hospital, as if the members constituted a military order; 
but Helyot thought this was an error because “ no writer on the mili- 
tary orders mentions them”. He also says that the river “ Argues 
le Blanc” is doubtless the Arno, because there is no river Argues. 
Certainly, after some study of old maps and descriptions of the region 
I have been unable to find any river name that suggests an explana- 
tion of this apparent blunder of the Parisian antiquary. There is 
little doubt that he referred to the Arno. I had laid aside further 
inquiry for lack of a definite trail when, thanks to the admirable 
system of “contents analysis” in the Harvard College library, I 
stumbled upon a work which otherwise would have been completely 
buried in a collection called Curiosita Letterarie (vol. LIV., 1864). 
This was the Regola det Frati di S. Jacopo d’Altopascio, and the 
careful cataloguer had added in pencil “or Teupascio”. The editor, 
Pietro Fanfani, in a short preface, states his obligations to an earlier 


1 André Lagarde, The Latin Church tn the Middle Ages (1915). 
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scholar, Giovanni Lami, doctor of laws, public professor of ecclesi- 
astical history in the University of Florence, prefect of the Riccardi 
Library, etc., whose curious hodge-podge of antiquarian lore, Delictae 
Eruditorum, was published at Florence in the eighteenth century. 
The volumes which interest us appeared at intervals from 1741 to 
1754. Lami was a man of great learning with a sound instinct for 
documentary material, but subject to the eighteenth-century taste for 
picturesquely distorted narrative. To disguise the dreariness of a 
systematic collection of documents he tells his story under the form 
of a sort of diary of a journey down the Arno valley, with the cum- 
brous title: Charitonis et Hippophili Hodoeporicon. Chariton is him- 
self,and Hippophilus is his “learned companion ”’, Philip Elmius. For- 
tunately the choice humor of this introduction is not carried out too 
far, and Lami’s real interest appears in his contribution of documents 
giving valuable glimpses of economic and social conditions in the 
places he visited. 

In his preface addressed to the “ candid reader ” he explains that 
his aim is, not so much to offer commentaries of his own, as to pre- 
sent a selection of ancient treatises, of documents and unpublished 
material on Tuscan history. To this end he proposes to follow the 
course of his journey and to bring in antiquas lucubrationes et vetera 
instrumenta by which that history may be enriched. He takes an 
assumed name to avoid the appearance of seeking to advertise his 
own by constant repetition. 

On the seventh of September, 1740, the travellers set out from 
Florence by carriage “ in the direction of Pisa”. As they jog along 
the writer calls attention to one place after another on the right hand 
or the left and branches out into little dissertations on the origin of 
religious houses, the documentary treasures they contain, the famous 
men of letters they have produced, and so on. Sometimes, as at San 
Miniato, he gives us a continuous summary of the chronicles of the 
place in chronological order. 

A specimen of the kind of personal encounter which our editor 
thought worthy of record is the following: 


As Chariton approached Monte Lupo he met Padre Maestro Tom- 
maso Maria Moniglia and his companion Father Giustiniani Sciotto, 
Dominicans of the Congregation of San Marco at Florence, returning 
from their monastery of San Miniato, where they had been defending 
certain theological propositions. .. . 

So, stopping their carriages, they conversed together, and Father 
Moniglia said that he had seen at San Miniato and again at San Romano, 
a monastery of the Minorite Observants, Father Giovanni Antonio of 
Santa Croce, who was on his way back from Spain, where he had been 
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attending as Commissary General the General Chapter of his Order of 
Minorites at Valladolid. 

Father Moniglia said also that at San Miniato he had spoken with 
Doctor Leopoldo Guadagni, professor of civil law at the University of 
Pisa, who is accustomed to spend his vacations in that city [San Miniato], 
where he has a brother, rector of the Seminary. Sig. Guadagni is a 
Florentine, a very learned man and a fellow-student of Chariton in the 
study of Greek under the famous Abbot Anton Maria Salvini. He has 
recently published in the Collection of Sctentific Papers at Venice a very 
learned treatise on the Leggi Censorie. 

So the amiable recorder goes on page after page, jotting down 
whatever he thinks would come under the head of “delights for the 
learned”. References to Altopascio begin when the traveller reaches 
San Miniato, where he quotes from the local chronicle the very brief 
mention of the famous victory of 1325. They continue whenever the 
brethren of the Hospital of St. James are mentioned in land grants 
or other documents until Fucecchio is reached. There begins a 
chronological survey of documents pertaining to that place from 950 
to 1239. At this point it occurs to Chariton that it would be well 
here to discourse about the neighboring town of Altopascio, and so. 
following his usual method, he begins with a document of the year 
746. This is a conveyance of land by the honorable gentleman Cau- 
sulus of Lucca to a presbyter, Tanuald of St. Regulus, in the third 
year of the Lombard king Rachis. The land was a property “in 
Teutpascu, qui vocatur Tersuarius”. The document is given by 
Muratori? only as a text for his dissertation on the Italian dialects 
and as an especially clear illustration of the great corruption of the 
Latin of the eighth century. To draw any conclusion from its verbal 
forms would be risky in the extreme, but it serves our eighteenth- 
century philologist as a starting-point for his discourse about Alto- 
pascio. 

“This word”, says Lami, “was formed at a later time by pre- 
fixing an article or a preposition to the earlier and simple name, 
Teupascio or Teutpascu.” He thinks the word is Etruscan and, 
“since the Etruscan language was very similar to the Latin”, he 
concludes that the name was equivalent to totus pascuus, “as in fact 
at the present day it is a land of meadows and streams and fresh 
plants and grasses’. Further, Lami supposed that the original name 
came directly from a river Teupascio, which he finds mentioned in a 
grant of 1056, some three hundred years later than the supposed 
origin of the town. But, after all, he adds that he cares very little 
for etymology and is concerned only to show that the place is very 
old, dating back to a time before Charlemagne. 


2 Antiquitates Italicae Mcdii Aecvi, II. 1041 (1739). 
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I venture to suggest that the derivation here is neither from 
“ Etruscan ” nor from Latin, but from German. Our earliest docu- 
ment reminds us by its very dating that it belongs in the Lombard 
days and country. It is from the third year of the Lombard king 
Rachis. Teutpascu may well have meant “ German pasture ” or, by 
a very slight modification, “German pass”. Among the witnesses 
to the deed are a Ratpert, a Tuirepert, and an Eliprandus, and the 
scribe is Aldipertus, all obviously German names. The next earliest 
document known to Lami is a deed of land in which one of the 
parties is a Teutio, and a reference is made to a priest Theupert. 
The date is 1056. In the neighborhood, near the junction of Arno 
and Elsa, is the castle of San Miniato al Tedesco. In short, the 
whole region was deeply penetrated by German elements. It was a 
part of the Lombard duchy of Tuscany, which had been an adminis- 
trative unit from the time of the earliest Lombard occupation. 

This etymological discussion would be trifling if it were not com- 
plicated by another resemblance which I am inclined to regard as 
equally accidental. Instead of Teupascio we sometimes find Tau- 
pascio or Topascio, and this has been explained by the resemblance 
of the symbol which appears upon all monuments and upon the dress 
of the members of the Order to the Greek letter Tau. Of this we 
shall have occasion to speak later. 

The Hospital, or perhaps better the Hospice, of St. James of 
Altopascio, stood upon an ancient road leading from Tuscany to 
Rome and later known as the )’ia Francesca, because it was the most 
frequented road for pilgrims and others coming from France. The 
neighboring region was covered with forests, the ancient lair of dan- 
gerous beasts and still more savage men. The primary object of the 
hospice seems, therefore, to have been as a refuge for travellers, 
especially for pilgrims to Rome. The earliest reference to it is in 
a bull of Innocent III. in 1198, the first year of his papacy, con- 
firming gifts made by bishops of Lucca, whose names point to the 
third quarter of the eleventh century. The house must, then, have 
existed no inconsiderable time before that date. 

Its origin is obscure. Lami quotes the common opinion, based 
upon Francesco Galeotti’s Memorie di Pescia, that it was the foun- 
dation of a rich and pious individual (personaggio), but himself 
inclines rather to the suggestion, which he finds in some very bad 
verses appended to the Rule of the Order, that it was founded by a 
company of twelve persone da bene. The verses are as follows: 


La qual casa sia questa dell’ Ospitale 
La quale incommincio lo Coro duodenale. 
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It is probable that the “choir of twelve” referred to an original 
establishment of twelve brethren, and not to an endowment by twelve 
or any other number of pious founders. 

The patrons of the hospice were St. James the elder and St. 
Egidius, “ vulgarly and incorrectly called St. Giles”. The house was 
provided with a bell called “ La Smarrita”, which was rung for an 
hour every evening, beginning a half hour before nightfall, to guide 
any who might be wandering in the forest to a place of safety, and 
this custom was still maintained to Lami’s day. The head of the 
house was at first called Rector, afterward Master, Custos, Warden, 
and even Signor of Altopascio. The fame of the house drew visitors, 
both well and sick, received women in childbirth and infants, and 
attracted also great gifts and endowments, not only in Tuscany and 
other parts of Italy, but also in France, Navarre, Burgundy, Ger- 
many, Lorraine, Flanders, Savoy, and Dauphine. 

These foreign branches were called “ mansiones ”, after the anal- 
ogy of the old Roman relay stations along the main roads of the 
Empire. Their holdings of real estate and other valuable rights, 
tithes for example, seem from much later documents to have been 
under the control of the central house at Altopascio. Their rectors 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Grand Master (Magister Gen- 
cralis). In Italy, especially in Tuscany, there seem to have been 
numerous properties of the Order widely distributed. Lami cites 
interesting documents from Florentine records showing the intimate 
relations of Altopascio with some of the most important families of 

the Republic. 

In one of these, dated 1481, the Grand Master, a Capponi, receives 
permission from the apostolic legate to exchange certain estates in 
the city of Florence for lands in the region of Fucecchio contiguous, 
to other properties of the Hospital—apparently an attempt to concen- 
trate the holdings of Altopascio into one compact territory. The 
document is certified (rogato) by Antonio, son of Anastasio, son of 
Amerigo de’ Vespucci, notary. In another document the same Mas- 
ter Capponi transfers a long list of places in the territories of Volterra 
and Pisa to “ Giovanni, notary of the Apostolic See, canon of Flor- 
ence, and son of Lorenzo the Magnificent ”, in exchange for Floren- 
tine real estate. 

Several problems as to the purpose and functions of the Order 
of Altopascio have presented themselves to every writer who has 
touched upon the subject, and each has given his own conjecture as 
to their solution. Direct evidence is so slight that a modern inquirer 
has as much right to an opinion, or at least to a conjecture, as arryone 
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else. Two of these problems must be considered together. They 
relate to the symbol of the brethren and to the question whether they 
are properly to be described as primarily a bridge-building corpora- 
tion. , | 

As to the symbol: the simplest description of it is that it is like 
the Greek Tau, but there are certain peculiarities which seem to indi- 
cate some specific meaning. The vertical arm is always pointed at 
the end. The lateral arms are either square at the ends or are con- 
caved or nicked like the arms of the Maltese cross. These peculi- 
arities have led to the supposition that the vertical shaft represents 
an auger, and the cross bar a hammer or an axe. ‘This interpretation 
has seemed to be a proof that the original purpose of the Order in- 
volved some kind of mechanical activity, probably carpenter work, 
and this was supposed to mark it as primarily devoted to bridge and 
road building. 

Evidence on this point was found in various bits of documentary. 
reference to the control of the hospice over certain bridges and its 
consequent duty to maintain them in safe condition for all wayfarers. 
An interesting specimen of this kind of document is an edict of the 
Emperor Frederick II. of 1244, confirming all the existing posses- 
sions and privileges of the hospice of “ Altopassus”’. The motive 
of the act is given as a desire on the Emperor’s part to show especial 
favor to all communities of persons devoting themselves to the care 
of the miserabtles of society. The properties of the House through- 
out Italy are enumerated, lands, forests, mills with the watercourses 
which supply them, etc. All these are to be held free from inter- 
ference by any power whatsoever. Especially, all persons are for- 
bidden to obstruct in any way the free passage of goods destined for 
the service of the hospice or to hinder the brethren in their coming 
and going about their business—pro quacumque necessitate vel negotio 
suo—anywhere in Italy by the imposition of any form of exaction. 

The only requirement implied in the whole long document refers 
to the maintenance of a bridge. 

It is our will and command that the hospice and its brethren build 
and maintain upon the public pilgrim’s highway near Ficeclum on the 
White Arno, at the most convenient point, a bridge for the service of 
travellers, and this without let or hindrance from any person whomso- 
ever. But if, in case of flood or other accident, they shall be without a 
bridge, it is our will that they provide a ferry-boat for the free trans- 
portation of pilgrims, and it shall be unlawful for any other person to 
keep any boat there for passengers, whether for hire or not. 

If this is a requirement it is also a privilege, not to be invaded by any 
outside party, and we may be quite sure that, although no tolls were 
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demanded at the ferry and presumably also none at the bridge, a 
pious contribution to the good work of the hospice would not be 
refused. So far as this document goes the technical character of the 
Order as an engineering corporation is not even hinted at. 

The most decided opinion on the symbolic meaning of the T is 
given by Lami in another of his collections, the Novelle Letterarte dt 
Firenze (1747). In reviewing very favorably a recent book he says: 

There is only one little point as to which I cannot agree, namely the 
statement that the symbol of the Knights (Cavalieri) of Altopascio was 
a Tau, whereas any one who has examined it carefully in its original and 
ancient form on the campanile of the conventual church of the Knights 
at Altopascio can see plainly that it is not the letter Tau, but the repre- 
sentation of a woodworking tool like an auger,. with the lower shaft 
pointed, it being one of the functions of these knights to build and repair 
bridges and roads. I call attention to this because I had the famous 
Cristofano Martini make a drawing from the original and engrave it on 
copper. I shall have occasion to speak of it in an historical work I am 
_now preparing, and therefore I beg the learned Father Pauli (author 
of the book under review] to pardon me for mentioning it here. 

The reference is undoubtedly to the Hodoeporicon, and it carries 
us back once more to the Arno journey of our friend Chariton. 
Slipping back into his own character, Lami goes on to speak of a 
visit to Altopascio in the month of September, 1740, “on my way to 
the festival of Santa Croce at Lucca”, evidently one of the side- 
trips of the two Florentmme travellers. From his notes made at the 
time he gives a description of the church and its campanile. On the 
fagade of the church in recessed arches were three figures, an upper 
one of the Savior and two lower ones representing St. Peter and, 
probably, the patron St. James. Upon the open book in the hand of 
the latter appeared certain marks which were said to be the Roman 
numerals “ LXV”, and though Lami could not even read these him- 
self, he ventures to prefix an “ M ” and so draws the conclusion that 
the church was built in 1065. The campanile was very lofty with a 
wide view over nearly the whole of the Valdinievole. On one of its 
walls near the ground was seen the “true symbol (vera segna) of 
the brethren of that hospice, that is, as it were a Tau with a pointed 
upright shaft and two transverse arms like the two arms of a Maltese 
cross ”’. 

From these meagre details we may be reasonably certain that the 
pointed T was the symbol of the Order of Altopascio; but as to the 
specific meaning of the symbol there is room for much doubt. I 
am not convinced that the actual building of roads and bridges was 
any more the special function of these brethren than of any other 
public-spirited landowner. Governmental control of such public 
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interests is a thing of rather recent date. Toll-roads and toll-bridges 
are but just disappearing from certain of our older American com- 
munities. The keeping up of such means of communication was one 
of the regular duties of the medieval landlord. He, of course, re- 
couped himself for his outlay by taking toll of the traveller, often a 
very oppressive burden upon trade. When monastic communities 
undertook, as they often did, the redemption of waste lands by sys- 
tematic foresting and drainage, they in their turn undoubtedly in- 
cluded in their civilizing labors the building and maintaining of roads 
and bridges. The charter of Frederick II. above mentioned expresses 
a typical situation. It confirms widely extended rights of property 
and imposes one condition of public service. Even the credulous 
Lami does not venture beyond a forse in his opinion that the Tau 
was intended to express the pontifical function of the Order. It is 
certainly a noteworthy fact, which did not escape Lami’s observation, 
that in the Rule granted to the brethren of Altopascio by Pope 
Gregory IX. in 1239 there is not one hint of this aspect of their 
activities. 

This edict of Gregory IX. seems to mark an epoch in the history 
of the Order. Its motive on the side of the pope is stated to be his 
desire to meet the pious wishes and sincere petitions of those who 
make requests to him, a general phrase of no special significance for 
the case in hand. It merely indicates that the initiative came from 
the side of the brethren, not from the papal court. Why the Order 
should have wished to change its rule at this time is not suggested in 
any way.* <A previous rule there may have been, but all trace of it 
has disappeared. The text of the papal bull is as follows: * 


Gregory, Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God, to the Master and 
Brethren of the Hospital of Altopascio in the Diocese of Lucca, Greet- 
ing and Apostolic Benediction! 
It is the practice of the apostolic see to respond favorably to pious 
requests and to grant its kindly favor to the sincere prayers of its peti- 
tioners. Wherefore, beloved sons in the Lord, we have inclined our 


3 In Repetti, Disionario Geografico, Fisico, Storico della Toscana, I. 76 (1833), 
the statement is made that Gregory IX. approved the Rule of the Hospital of 
Altopascio in 96 chapters in 1239. 

The Inventario del Reale Archivio di Stato in Lucca (1872), I. 7, refers to 
the Rule as printed in part by Lami and completely by Fanfani. 

Neither of these notices makes any reference whatever to the undoubted fact 
that the Rule was taken almost literally from that of St. John of the Hospital. 

In the Archivio Storico Italiano, ser. IV., vol. XVI. (1885), p. 126, is a valuable 
article on the collection of Altopascian documents at Lucca. It mentions the Rule, 
but also fails to connect it with that of the Hospitallers. 

4Le Roulx, Cartulaire Général de l'Ordre des Hospitaliers de St. Jean de 
Jérusalem (4 vols., 1894), II. 566. 
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ear to your petition and have decided to grant to you and to your suc- 
cessors by these presents the Rule of the Brethren of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem, to be observed forever in the Hospital of Alto- 
passus and in all its dependent houses, the privileges previously granted 
by the apostolic see to your hospital to remain in full force. 

We do not intend, however, that through this grant the Master and 
Brethren of the Hospital of Jerusalem shall acquire any rights or juris- 
diction whatsoever over your hospital or its [subsidiary] houses. Let 
no one, therefore, encroach upon this our grant or act in rash opposition 
to it. If any one shall presume to attempt this, let him know that he will 
incur the wrath of Almighty God and his blessed Apostles, Peter and 
Paul. 

Given at the Lateran on the 5th day 
of April in the 13th year of our pontificate. 


There seems to be no doubt that the Altopascians are properly to 
be classed under the general group of orders which followed the so- 
called “ Rule of St. Augustine ”, but this would mean very little that 
could be called distinctive as to their functions or their ways of life. 
The Augustinian “ Rule” was rather a series of counsels for the 
general conduct of the “ religious ” life than a code of prescriptions 
for strict observation. Its principles were capable of a great variety 
of application to the specific objects of various associations of men 
and women who desired to leave “the world” in order the better to 
accomplish what they believed to be the higher duties of social service. 
However useful such associations might be, and however lofty the 
aims they set before themselves, it was always among the possibilities 
that they would transgress the limits of traditional restraints and 
become dangerous to the dominant control of the central authority of 
the papacy. It is, therefore, quite possible that the acceptance of 
the more precisely defined Rule of St. John of Jerusalem may have 
been a means of bringing the Altopascians more distinctly under a 
system which had a more direct bearing upon the function that had 
come to be their chief reason for existence, namely, the maintenance 
of institutions for the regular care of the sick, especially those who 
were unable to provide for themselves. That they were not absorbed 
into the larger organization or even, in any strict sense, affiliated with 
it, is shown by the great care with which the papal edict provides 
that all their previous privileges shall be preserved and that the Order 
of St. John shall have no rights of jurisdiction whatsoever over them. 
It is probably not going too far to say that, even after 1239, they 
continued to be “ Augustinian Friars” as before, the new rule merely 
defining more specifically the details of their duty, and thus making 
the control of their officials as well as of the ultimate papal authority 
more efficient. As late as 1358 they are referred to in Pescian docu- 
ments as living under the Rule of St. Augustine. 
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This reference to the conditions of the Pescian branch of the 
Altopascian hospital gives us some illuminating glimpses of the rela- 
tions of the Order to their neighbors and also to the papal govern- 
ment. The chronicler says:° 


At that time the Grand Master was Messer Jacopo da Pescia. He ac- 
cepted as brethren of the Order many citizens of Pescia who were mar- 
ried men and who took the habit in order to escape the payment of taxes 
ana avoid doing guard duty, to the very great detriment of the commu- 
nity. When the commune perceived that the greed (ingordigia) of these 
friars was over great it deputed a magistrate to see that the commune was 
protected and to take such action as was best for the service of God and of 
the public. This magistrate, having heard and well considered what these 
friars had been doing, gave orders that they should be driven out of 
Pescia and its territory and should not be allowed to enter it. He made 
proclamation that whoever had any claim against the Master and his 
friars should bring it before the chancellor of the community, and that 
no person should work the properties of the friars or cause them to be 
worked, under heavy penalties. He sent messengers to the [papal] le- 
gate, to the Signoria of Florence and to Messer Andrea da Todi, the 
papal collector, to notify them of his action. The result of this policy 
of the commune was that the Master and the friars refrained from tak- 
ing married men as brethren, but when an occasion arose for receiving 
such the Master wrote to the commune commending himself, the friars, 
and the hospitals to the protection of the same. This letter was read in 
the Grand Council and referred by it to the above-mentioned magistrate 
for the necessary action. After due consideration of the whole matter he 
decided that certain married men of Pescia were not and could not be 
brethren of that Order, but were subject to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mune of Pescia. Messer Andrea da Todi, the papal collector, also gave 
orders that the Master should not in future receive any married person, 
and that those friars who were married should have no vote in the chap- 


ter. 

We see here a very clear illustration of one of the lower motives 
for entrance into the “ religious ” life, the escape from civic burdens, 
a practice offensive alike to the civil authorities and to the disciplinary 
agencies of the papal supervision. 

During the preparation of this article the complete Rule of Alto- 
pascio was accessible to me only in the edition of Fanfani cited above. 
This is an Italian text, which the editor believed to be a translation 
from a lost Latin original. His edition is without scholarly merit, ex- 
cept in so far as the language is concerned, his interest being apparently 
more in the “ literary curiosity ” of the Rule than in its historical value. 
The Rule of St. John of Jerusalem, on the other hand, we have in the 
magnificent edition of Le Roulx, in the first and second volumes of 
his Cartulaire Général de ’ Ordre des Hospitalicrs. Preparatory to 
this edition Le Roulx had published a very careful analytical study 


5 Lami, Deliciae Eruditorum, XVI. 1358. 
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in the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 1887. The unsystematic 
modern treatment of the whole subject is shown by the fact that only 
at an advanced stage of my inquiry did I learn from a foot-note in Le 
Roulx’s Cartulaire that a Latin text of the Altopascian Rule of 1239 
exists in the National Archives at Paris.° The several elements com- 
posing this rule have been very carefully and briefly summarized by 
M. Leon Le Grand in a note to his article on “ Les Maisons-Dieu, 
leur Statuts au XIII® Siecle’, in the Revue des Questions Histo- 
riques, July, 1896. Neither the Italian editor Fanfani, nor his sponsor, 
Lami, appears to have had any personal knowledge of this text, 
though Fanfani does say that Du Cange cites passages from a Latin 
version in the archiepiscopal archives at Paris. His interest in the 
question is only to show that the Italian text which he gives is not.a 
contemporary version of 1239, but was made considerably later from 
the Latin, “in which monastic rules of that day were written ”. 

The earliest form of the Rule of St. John was issued by the 
Grand Master Raymond du Puy between the years 1125 and 1153 
and is probably a systematic summary of the regulations under which 
the Order had been living up to that time, with such added details as 
had become necessary. Consisting at first of nineteen brief chapters, 
the Rule was increased by the addition of statutes and by collections 
of “judgments ” (esgards) and customs (“sances) at considerable 
intervals of time. The last of these additions which concerns us was 
made in the thirteenth century, and it is interesting to notice that the 
approximate date of its publication is in part determined by a com- 
parison with the Rule of Altopascio. The first twenty of the esgards 
correspond very closely with chapters 53 to 75 of that rule, and 
several others are similar in substance to other chapters. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that at least these esgards and usances were estab- 
lished before the year 1239, when the Altopascians received the Rule 
of the Hospitallers. 

A careful comparison of the two rules shows us that the first 
nineteen chapters of the Rule of Raymond du Puy were taken over 
bodily to form the first twenty-five sections of the new rule and that 
the greater part of the remaining sections were selected from the 
later statutes, judgments, and customs of the Hospital of St. John, 
with only such changes as were necessary to fit the circumstances of 
the newly organized Order of Altopascio. 

6 Through the courtesy of this Review a photographic copy of this Paris 
manuscript was procured, but only in time for a very hasty examination. It is 


written on 21 pages 8% by 6 inches. The paragraphs correspond in general with 
those in the Italian version. 
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If we examine the Rule of Altopascio in either version, we find 
it divided into ninety-six chapters. Of these the first twenty-five, 
corresponding as we have seen to the nineteen of Raymond du Puy’s 
Rule for the Hospitallers, refer to the ordinary conduct of the breth- 
ren in their hospital. Chapters 30 to 37, probably taken from the 
additions to the Rule of St. John made by the Grand Master Jobert 
(1177-1181), contain regulations about the death and burial of 
brethren. Chapters 39 to 45, corresponding to the additions of 
Grand Master Roger de Molins in 1181 (1182), deal with the care 
of the sick. Chapters 49 to 52 define the ceremonies at the reception 
of brethren and of the affiliated members (confrati). What may 
fairly be called the “criminal code” of Altopascio is contained in 
chapters 53 to 75 and is taken almost literally from the esgards of 
the Hospitallers. Chapters 47 to 52 and chapter 76 are derived from 
the usances. The few remaining chapters I have not been able to 
identify with any of the provisions of the Rule of St. John. 

Certain problems as to the functions and organization of the 
Order suggest themselves upon a closer study. Was this primarily 
an order of laymen? Evidently Marsiglio of Padua (1324) thought 
it was; otherwise his criticism of the attempt on the part of the Curia 
to include its members under the term clerict would have had no 
point. Nothing in the Rule gives specific information on this subject, 
but instructive side-lights are thrown upon it in several places. For 
example, in the chapters prescribing the ceremonies upon the death 
of a brother the text reads: 


Where the body of a brother of the Hospital shall be buried, there let 
his name be written in the calendar, and after thirty days let there be an 
anniversary day for him forever. If in the church where the trecennario 
[memorial service of thirty days] is celebrated there are three priests, 
let one celebrate the trecennario and the two others sing the masses for 
the day. If there are two priests, the service of the trecennario is to be 
divided between them, and the fees also. In a church where there is only 
one priest another is to be called in from outside to perform the trecen- 
narto, and when this is completed he is to receive as a gratuity (cari- 
tatevilemente [sic], one bezant and a shirt and a new pair of breeches, 
according to the custom of the House. But, if no [outside] priest can 
be found, the priest of the House alone may perform the frecennario, cele- 
brating mass daily for the dead, excepting on Sundays and holy days, and 
then let a special commemoration for the dead brother be made; but, after 
thirty days, let the number of thirty days on which only special masses are 
said for the dead brother be completed, and then let the priest have the 
aforesaid gratuity. 


Now were these priests members of the order? The repeated 
emphasis upon the payment of fees suggests that they were not; for 
one of the fundamental principles of the Order was the renunciation 
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of private property. On the other hand there are many indications 
that some of the brethren were, or might be, ordained clergymen. 
For example, in chapter 64 (esgard 10) it is provided that 


if any brother, being priest or deacon or of any other clerical order, 
shall commit any offense, and this shall come to the knowledge of the 
Prior or the Master, the brethren whom the Prior shall select for the 
court shall judge with righteous judgment and shall impose a penance of 
seven days or even of forty according to the gravity of the fault, just as 
in the case of other brethren who are not in holy orders. For, seeing 
that we are all of one religion and all, both clergy and laymen, make the 
same profession, it seems unfitting that there should be any distinction 
between brethren within the Hospital. Wherefore it is ordered that, as 
we live under one rule, so also we ought to be subject to the same judges 
of the rule. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that the Altopascians were primarily 
a lay order, but that in each house a certain number of the brethren 
were ordained, presumably first as deacons and then as priests, in 
order to conduct the regular services of the hospital church. On 
special occasions ordained clergymen from the outside might be 
brought in, and in such cases were to be paid a suitable honorarium; 
but if no such outside priest was available, then the regular priest 
might perform the special service and, in view of the extra duty, 
might receive a fee therefor. Such fees were presumably paid out 
of the common fund. 

As regards discipline the lay and clerical brethren were on an 
equality. For example, on the question of private property chapter 
20 of the Rule provided that 


if any brother at the time of his death shall have any property which he 
has concealed from the Master, he shall be buried without divine service 
as a person. excommunicate. And if during his life concealed money 
shall be found upon him, it shall be hanged about his neck and he shall 
be stripped and soundly flogged through the Hospital of St. James at 
Altopascio or any other house where he may belong, by a clergyman, if 
he be a clergyman, and by a layman, if he be a layman. And let him do 
penance for forty days and fast the fourth and sixth days of the week 
on bread and water. 

In Du Breul’s account of the Paris establishment du Hault-Pas 
it is stated that some of the higher officials were represented on tombs 
with the insignia of ordination, and from this Helyot draws the con- 
clusion that the brethren must, at least in the later period of the 
Order, have been clergymen. The argument does not appear con- 
vincing.’ Certainly it cannot apply to the earlier and more natural 
conditions reflected in the Rule itself. There the clerical member 1s 
plainly the exception. It would not, however, be extraordinary if, 
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as the process deprecated by Marsiglio went on, the proportion of 
lay and clerical members should have changed. If this was the case, 
the term “ canon” as applied to the brethren by Helyot would not be 
out of place. As to the further question, whether they were simply 
“canons regular” or “canons hospitallers”, we need not concern 
ourselves. 

Certainly, so far as the Rule informs us, the organized care of 
the sick in hospitals was their reason for existence. Minute regula- 
tions for the comfort of their “ masters’ (domint, signori), as the 
patients are called, show an enlightened conception of the needs of 
the sick that would do credit to any modern institution. Four skilled 
physicians and two surgeons are to be attached to the House. They 
must be competent to make examinations of urine, to diagnose the 
cases of illness, and to furnish the appropriate syrups, mixtures, and 
other remedies. They are to prohibit what is injurious to the sick 
and supply them with what is beneficial. The weaker the patient, 
the more carefully must they study the case and be prepared to re- 
store him to health. Dietary details indicate that a hearty diet was 
considered advisable, even in Lent, but unwholesome foods, such as 
eels, cheese, peas, beans, and cabbage, are positively forbidden to 
“our lords the sick”. The beds are to be comfortably large with 
separate sheets and coverlets. Every patient is to have a good fur 
wrap per andare ad luogo commune and also a woolen cap. For the 
babies born in the House there are to be little cribs or cradles, ‘ so 
that they may lie by themselves and that no inconvenience or accident 
may happen to the nursing mother ”. 


Another problem which has interested inquirers is whether the 
brethren of Altopascio may properly be described as “ knights ” 
(chevalsers, cavaliert). It would seem natural that, in accepting the 
rule of a distinctively military order, some definite indication would 
be given on this point. The only extended reference to it is in 
chapter 93, which is an almost literal transcript of a paragraph in 
the regulations of the Hospitallers adopted at Margat in Syria in 
1204-1206. 


Let no one demand to be made a knight while he is in the Hospital, 
unless this had been promised him before he took the habit of a reli- 
gious, and then only if he has reached the age at which he might have 
become a knight if he had remained in the world. Nevertheless the sons 
of noblemen, especially if they have been brought up in the Hospital, 
when they have reached military age, may, with the consent of the Mas- 
ter and[or] of the Prior (comandeor, comandatore), and with the ap- 
proval of the brethren of the House, be invested with the insignia of 
knighthood. 
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One other incidental reference is in chapter 78, which describes 
the ceremonies to be observed at the election of a Master. The first 
step is the selection by the Prior of three brethren, a priest, a knight, 
and a servitor (sergent, servente), who form the nucleus of an elec- 
toral committee. This provision also is taken bodily from the addi- 
tions of Margat, where it is given only in an old French form, all the 
other articles being in both a French and a Latin text. In default 
of all evidence as to any military activity of the Altopascians, is it 
not a reasonable suggestion that the word chevalier as used here is 
meant to express rather the character of a “ gentleman” than that 
of a fighting man? Although these two ideas pretty nearly cover 
each other in medieval usage, it is not difficult to understand that a 
youth of good family, though he had deserted “ the world ”, should 
not be willing to forfeit whatever respect might attach to a formal 
investment with the knightly title. I make this suggestion for what 
it is worth, which is not very much; but perhaps it may be worth 
while to remind ourselves of the usage persisting to the present day 
of dubbing as “ knights ” distinguished representatives of scholarship 
or of political or social eminence, or even the ordinary members of 
certain semi-religious orders. It is also worthy of note that in adopt- 
ing the Rule of St. John all references to military matters were 
omitted. For example, in describing what requisitions might be made 
by the brethren for their personal needs, all mention of horses and 
their equipment, as well as of weapons, was left out. 

The passage above cited in reference to the election of the Master 
might seem to indicate that the terms priest, knight, and servitor 
were meant to include the whole body of the brethren, but even this 
leaves room for doubt. If it is true, as we have supposed, that ordi- 
nation as priest and the creation of chevaliers were exceptional mat- 
ters, we should be obliged to conclude that the servitors formed the 
great majority of members. Against this supposition, however, we 
have many references to servitors as forming also a class by them- 
selves, living in the Hospital under peculiar conditions. They are 
constantly contrasted with the fratres as having different rights and 
needing special protection. For example, chapter 67: 


If a friar shall strike a servitor, and this shall come to the knowledge of 
the Prior of the House, let him do penance for seven days. If blood 
flows, except from the nose, let him do penance for forty days; but, if 
the servitor dies from the wound, the friar shall lose his habit and shall 
be sent to Rome to our lord the pope for his penance. After that, if he 
receive letters from the pope and ask for mercy, he may be received 
back, saving the justice of the house, and shall do penance for forty 
days. 
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On the other hand, the servitor was strictly bound to respect the 
person of the friar. Chapter 68 prescribes: 


li a servitor assaults a friar, and the friar reports it to the Prior, let the 
servitor do penance. But, if he shall call the friar a thief or a forni- 
cator or a malefactor under the house rules (della casa), and cannot 
prove the charge, let him be severely flogged by the friars, first through 
the house, then to the door, and out of the house; nevertheless, let him 
be paid what is owing to him. 


So again in chapters 69 and 70: 


In the case of a servitor who quits without permission and then returns 
to make amends, if his service is paid at the discretion of the Hospital 
(ad caritatc), first let him do penance and, for the time since the begin- 
ning of the vear, let nothing be reckoned to him. But if he is serving 
on contract (ad convenzione), after he has done his penance, let the time 
of his actual service be reckoned to him, and at the end of the year, let 
him be paid his price, that is, what is due him. 

If a servitor steals property of the Hospital, even a whole loaf of 
bread, or shall sell the same, and it be clearly proven, let the stolen 
property be hanged about his neck, and let him be soundly flogged 
through the house to the door, and at the door let him be given a loaf of 
bread and be discharged, and let him have what he has earned—but this 
at the discretion of the Prior and the friars. 


Servitors are to be punished severely for fighting among them- 

selves, for refusing to work, for spending the night in town without 
permission, but in every case involving dismissal they are to be paid 
whatever is due them. The status of the servitor is, therefore, clearly 
defined. He is a distinctly inferior person to the friar. This is 
most clearly shown in chapter 72: 
Servitors may not testify against a friar except on a charge involving 
penance of seven days. If they have the presumption to attempt this 
on a charge of forty days’ penance, they shall not be heard. If they try 
to testify to a crime for which a friar would lose his habit, they shall 
not be believed—unless he be caught in the act—which God forbid! 

The servitor is thus obviously indicated as a hired man serving 
for pay, either at the discretion of the officers of the House, or on 
a specific contract. His social inferiority is indicated in the char- 
acteristic medieval fashion by strictly limiting the confidence to he 
placed in his given word. At every point he is sharply contrasted 
with the “ friar’ par excellence. 

Are we, then, to conclude that there was a fourth class of mem- 
bers constituting the main body of the fratres? This does not seem 
probable as a permanent condition; but it may well have been possible 
in the time of transition from the situation before 1239 to that after 
that date. It does not appear that the word cavalieri is applied to the 
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Order as a whole in its early period, but later the members are fre- 
quently referred to as the “ Knights of Altopascio”. And yet, no 
one could think of them as a military order in any strict sense of 
the word. In the Rule the fratres are constantly mentioned in dis- 
tinction from both the cavalieri and the serventes. Only in connec- 
tion with priests does a composite—frate preste—occur. 

A certain suggestion of a way out of this confusion may be found 

in article 45 of the Rule, relating to the care of the sick: 
Finally, besides the daily care and watchfulness which the brethren of 
the Hospital are bound to exercise with zeal and devotion toward the 
needy poor, as toward their masters, it is added in Chapter General that 
in each corridor (ruga), t.e., ward (piasza) of the house of the Hospital, 
where the patients lie, nine servitors shall be placed at their service, who, 
under the orders of the brethren, shall bathe the heads and feet of the 
sick and dry them with towels. They shall keep them tidy (forbano), 
shall make their beds, bring them their meals, and supply them carefully 
with drink, and, in general, whatever is needful and useful for the sick 
they shall obediently do. 

The picture presented by this article is sufficiently clear: the 
regular work of the Hospital was to be done by serving-men under 
the orders of the fratres. It is the business of the brethren to give 
orders, of the servitors to obey. Nine servants to each room seems 
a more than ample provision, but this number was simply taken over 
directly from the Rule of St. John and doubtless meant only as many 
as were needed to do the work carefully and thoroughly. 

Now, taking this as the normal situation, we shall not find it 
difficult to suppose that one of the objects of adopting the Rule of 
the Hospitallers of St. John was to accentuate this division of func- 
tion by introducing a new name for the superior brethren. Hence- 
forth the frater was regularly to be a chevalier. The community of 
knights was the governing, property-holding, executive element. The 
ordinary, daily work, for which in theory the institution existed, was 
to be done by servants, who were paid for their services and were 
held under strict discipline by their superiors. 

The second quarter of the thirteenth century was a time of great 
activity in monastic development. The two new mendicant orders of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic had given a vigorous fillip to the declin- 
ing energy of the Benedictine system. What would nowadays be 
called “‘ aggressive social service’ was the dominant passion of the 
generation within which the change of rule of the Altopascians took 
place. Their work had outgrown the limitations of the Augustinian 
“ Rule” and called for a stricter organization, such as the Rule of 
St. John was well calculated to supply. 
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Were the Altopascians bridge-builders (fratres pontifices) in any 
technical sense? One article of the Rule gives a negative hint on 
this point. Chapter 92, taken from the usances of the Hospitallers, 
reads: ‘‘ Let every one who enters the religion of the Hospital do, 
while he is in the House, the kind of service which he did in the 
world, or any other which may be imposed upon him.” Here, if 
anywhere, one might expect to find some reference to the primary 
function of the Order; but nothing of the kind appears. The sole 
duty referred to in the Rule is that of caring for the traveller, sick 
or well, and especially the maintenance of a hospital. If bridge- 
building had been a special duty of the brethren, it seems hardly 
possible that some indication of this should not have crept into some 
paragraph of the newly adopted regulations. In fact, the more one 
inquires into the whole subject of the supposed “ pontifical brethren ”’, 
the more one is inclined to doubt whether any such order ever existed. 
The tradition on the subject dies hard. It crops up in paragraphs 
such as we cited at the beginning of this article, and it is mentioned 
without much detail in books of reference. Its tenacity of life is 
probably in great part owing to the popular appeal of a legend cen- 
tring about the person of a typical saintly figure. 

This is the legend of St. Bénézet, local in the region about 
Avignon and preserved in a Latin and a Provengal text of perhaps 
the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
gist of the legend is that a youthful shepherd, guarding the flocks of 
his mother, was summoned by an unearthly voice, which proved to 
be that of Jesus, to build a bridge over the Rhone at Avignon. He 
obeyed the divine call, presented himself before the authorities, both 
lay and clerical, was naturally laughed at as a fool, but demonstrated 
his ability by miraculous signs, and finally the bridge was built. As 
to the process of the building, the legend says not a word beyond 
the first miraculous placing of the carner-stone “ which thirty men 
could not move, but which he carried as easily as if it had been a 
stone that could be thrown with the hand, and set it in its place”. 
Hereupon the previously incredulous magistrate called the boy and 
gave him three hundred solidi, kissing his hands and feet. And there 
upon the spot he collected five thousand solidi. 

That is the whole of the original story. The suggestion of it is 
obvious. The people of the region wanted a bridge, but had not 
been sufficiently roused to undertake the work. The story of a 
wonder-working youth—or, as he appears in other versions, of a 
tottering old man—so rouses their enthusiasm that they at once open 
a popular subscription, and, in the course of eleven years, the thing 
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was done. It was a great undertaking, and it would have been quite 
out of character with the time if it had not been accompanied by all 
sorts of miraculous occurrences. Bénézet was said to have died in 
the seventh year after the beginning of the bridge and to have been 
buried in a chapel over the third pier. The miracles wrought through 
him in his life were continued after his death, and he became a patron 
saint of the craft of bridge engineers. 

Our inquiry is: What was the relation of this craft to the Order 
of Altopascio, or indeed to any other known religious order? That 
every medieval handicraft was organized and that every such organi- 
zation had a certain religious character is well known. The question 
is whether there was a definitely recognized religious order primarily 
devoted to this purpose. Helyot devotes a special section to what 
he calls Religieux Hospitaliers Pontifes. The greater part of it is 
an analysis of the Bénézet legend and its bearings upon the existence 
of a bridge-building order in southern France. The outcome is that 
Helyot identifies the various reported associations of Hospitallers in 
charge of bridges in the Rhone Valley with the brethren of Alto- 
pascio, who by the end of the twelfth century had extended their 
foundations as far as this toward the west. 

An early indication of doubt as to the existence of an order of 
fratres pontifices is found in a little treatise by Henri Grégoire in 
1818. He discusses at length the evidences for an order of “ pon- 
tiffs ’, as if its existence were an acknowledged fact; but then, com- 
ing to the Altopascians, he says: “ Helyot assumes that the Order of 
Pontiffs is none other than that of the Hospitallers of St. James du 
Haut Pas at Lucca, to which he is pleased to assign St. Beénézet. 
The identity of these Hospitallers with the Pontiffs is, if not certain, 
at least possible, but Helyot gives no proofs for this opinion in his 
incomplete and in many respects incorrect notice.” Grégoire then 
refers to our friend Lami, giving some rather hit-or-miss selections 
from the Hodoeporicon, and concludes that Lami also regarded the 
Altopascians as a bridge-building order. 

During the last century several attempts were made to clear up 
the whole subject of St. Bénézet and the bridge-building craft. In 
1876 the Abbe Albanés published for the first time the Provencal 
text of the Bénézet legend, with comments tending to support the 
tradition of his foundation of an order whose primary function was 
that of building bridges. The whole attitude of Albanés is credulous, 
at times unctuously so, showing an evident desire to save the pretty 
story, even at the price of a severe strain upon his wish to De 
historical. 
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Two years later, in 1878, the subject was taken up by M. F. 
Lefort, a practical engineer, a member of the corporation of the 
Ponts et Chaussées, in the Revue des Questions Historiques, X XIII. 
355. He gives as the result of- an independent study of the docu- 
ments his opinion that the legend of St. Bénézet was made up about 
a century after the alleged fact, while the accompanying testimony of 
witnesses to the miracles of the saintly youth may well have been put 
into shape somewhat earlier. The engineer, as well as the abbé, 
saves his orthodoxy by protesting his entire faith in the “ sanctity ” 
of Bénézet and expressing the pious wish that the “ Ponts et Chaus- 
sees" would renew the celebration of his memory as their patron 
saint as it was before 1789. 

This French controversy was followed in 1889 by a series of 
articles in the Histortsch-politische Blatter fiir das Katholische 
Deutschland, LXX XVII. 89, 184, 245, by one Falk. These are a 
collection of scattered references to the activity of churchmen in all 
parts of Europe in the matter of bridge-building, without order or 
connection. The references to Altopascio are too meagre to be of 
any value. The judicious writer of the article on bridge-builders in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia says: “ These articles of Falk are to be 
used with caution.”” This contribution to the Encyclopedia well re- 
flects the uncertainty which surrounds the whole subject. The writer 
accepts the theory that there were orders of bridge-builders, but he 
doubts whether they can be classed as “ religious”. “ Their origins ”’, 
he says, “are wrapped in much obscurity.” 

My own conclusion, drawn from these many conflicting bits of 
evidence, is that there never was such a thing as a general order of 
Fratres Pontifices. Bridges requiring a high degree of engineering 
skill were certainly built in the period coincident with the highest 
development of medieval architecture. Bridge-building, like church- 
building, was a “ meritorious ” work for which the Church was ready 
to give its own peculiar forms of reward. As with church-building 
again, the mechanical processes were sure to be accompanied by 
miraculous evidences of divine approval. As in every other form of 
medieval enterprise, some kind of association was bound to develop 
here, and such association must have as its central figure a recognized 
patron equipped with all the necessary decoration of supernatural 
powers. This sufficiently accounts for the engaging figure of St. 
Beneézet, a vivid localization of things that actually happened. Helyot 
may have been right in identifying the Altopascians with the local 
Provencal hospital corporations, but that does not convert them into 
fratres pontifices. In applying to be invested with the Rule of St. 
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John in 1239 they certainly did not do this as bridge-builders, but as 
brethren of mercy toward the miserabiles of the world, as the charter 
of Frederick II. five years later puts it. 

This conclusion as to a general, widespread pontifical order does 
not exclude the probability that groups of engineering craftsmen pro- 
posing to undertake definite bridge-building projects were granted 
the proceeds of papal or episcopal “indulgences” to provide the 
necessary funds. But this again is far from being the same thing 
as the creation of an “ order” in any accepted meaning of the word. 

The uncertainty which surrounds the history of Altopascio during 
the period of its development covers also the story of its decline. 
There seems little room for doubt that it followed the same process 
of deterioration that has marked the history of most religious orders. 
The acquisition of large landed estates was a constant temptation to 
the neglect of the functions for which the order primarily existed. 
Such properties became in their turn a temptation to authorities, 
clerical as well as lay, to confiscate them to other uses. The con- 
version of monastic properties in England to educational purposes— 
not to mention less worthy objects—is a monumental example of 
such high-handed measures. 

In the case of Altopascio the crisis seems to have been reached in 
the year 1459, 220 years after its incorporation under the Rule of St. 
John. At that moment the all-absorbing interest of western Chris- 
tendom was the peril of the Turk. Constantinople had fallen, and 
the outposts of Christianity toward the East were in imminent danger 
of extinction. To meet this danger Pope Pius II., scholar, diplomat, 
patron of the arts, was prepared to take drastic measures—at least 
on paper. 

On the eighteenth of January, 1459, he issued a memorable decree 
creating a new military order of Hospitallers, to be called the Knights 
of St. Mary of Bethlehem and to have its headquarters on the island 
of Lemnos. The decree begins with a recital of the lamentable decay 
of certain religiones, ‘so that scarcely as many members are to be 
found as there are houses for them”. The pope is hoping to sum- 
mon a General Council to provide against the threatening advance of 
the Turks “or even to exterminate them”, but meanwhile, with the 
approval of the College of Cardinals, he proposes to establish a mili- 
tary order which shall do for the Dardanelles and the adjacent islands 
the kind of service which the “ Knights of Rhodes” are doing for 
the African coast. To pay the expenses of this great undertaking 
he has determined “ to dedicate, apply, appropriate, annex, and incor- 
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porate ” the properties of six religiones, including that of St. James 
of Altopascio. 


Further, we suppress and annul their former ordinances (ordines), 
the names of their associations, their titles of priority (priorales) and 
other dignities, and we decree that henceforth they shall be called, held, 
and named as of that military order of St. Mary of Bethlehem. More- 
over, in this order there shall be brethren and knights and priests as 
also in the aforesaid Order of Rhodes, and the head of the aforesaid 
Hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem shall be the Master, elected by the 
brethren in the same way (pariformiter) [as in the Order of Rhodes]. 


So far as formal legislation could do it, therefore, the Order of 
Altopascio was extinguished in 1459. Later references to it, notably 
in France, may probably be explained by the persistence of ancient 
titles and by the difficulty of carrying out fully the intentions of the 
papal decree. The new order of St. Mary, at all events, disappeared 
after the capture of Lemnos by the Turks, and I have found no refer- 
ence to it in later documents. 

EPHRAIM EMERTON. 
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BISMARCK AND RUSSIA IN 1863 


BisMARCK’s début in international politics was made in connection 
with the Polish crisis of 1863, and it is generally held that he came 
through this first test with brilliant success. The Alvensleben Con- 
vention, in particular, although almost unanimously condemned by the 
public at that time, is now commonly regarded as “a master stroke 
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. . . perhaps the most fruitful act of his career ”,' “ the corner-stone 
of Prussia’s future greatness’. By it he is said to have averted 
the danger of a Franco-Russian alliance and of a Russo-Polish rec- 
onciliation, to have gained for Prussia the tsar’s exclusive friendship 
and warm gratitude, and to have assured for himself that Russian 
support without which he could scarcely have succeeded in his wars 
of the next seven years. Similarly, he has claimed and received 
much credit for having, in the summer of 1863, refused Russia's 
proposals for a joint attack on Austria and France. He had the 
chance with Russian aid to strike down his two most dangerous future 
opponents and to realize German unity at once, but he overcame this 
temptation through a sound conviction that “ German unity must be 
effected without foreign influence by the nation’s own strength ”’.* 
Thus, by his vigorous action in the one case and his wise self- 
restraint in the other, at the very beginning of his career in power 
he showed himself a past master of diplomacy and paved the way 
for all his later triumphs. 

This traditional view of Bismarck’s policy toward Russia and the 
Polish question in 1863 rests almost wholly upon Bismarck’s own 
authority and that of Heinrich von Sybel—that is, upon ev parte 
statements from the Prussian side. Moreover, these accounts have 
left very large gaps in our knowledge of the subject and they contain 
not a few contradictions and improbabilities, some of which have 
already been pointed out by critical historians. Hence an effort will 
be made in the following pages, chiefly with the aid of unpublished 
materials from the Russian archives, to re-examine the two chief 
episodes in Russo-Prussian relations in 1863: the Alvensleben Con- 

1 Matter, Bismarck, Il. 7y. 

2 Sybel, Die Begriindung des Deutschen Reiches, WU. 518. Cf. La Gorce, 
Histoire du Second Empire, IV. 433; Welschinger, Bismarck, p. 59, etc. 

3 Gedanken und Erinnerungen, U1. 64. 


4 See Lenz. ° Konig Wilhelm und Bismarck in Gastein ", Deutsche Rundschau, 
CXXIX. (1906) 354-362. 
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vention and the negotiations for a war alliance against France and 
Austria. 
I. 


The insurrection in Russian Poland broke out on the night of 
January 22-23, 1863. The news which reached Berlin in rather ex- 
aggerated form on the twenty-fourth can scarcely have come as a 
surprise, for serious trouble had obviously been brewing in Poland 
for at least two years, and it is not unlikely that Prussian statesmen 
had long been considering what should be done if matters came to a 
_ head. Prussia’s interests and Prussia’s traditions alike seemed to 
require that she should take a firm stand by the side of Russia. In 
the frequently occurring Polish insurrections of that time the two 
powers were accustomed to offer each other all the aid that might be 
required. During the Polish revolution of 1830-1831 Prussia had 
promptly mobilized on the frontier four army corps under Gneisenau ; 
she had closed the border to munitions and reinforcements for the 
insurgents ; disarmed and sometimes handed over to the Russians the 
Polish forces driven across the boundary; and allowed the Russians 
every facility for using Prussian territory. Gneisenau had even pro- 
posed armed intervention in order to help crush the revolt before 
France could interfere.° Similarly, during the uprising in Prussian 
Poland in 1848 Russia had offered Berlin her active assistance." By 
a treaty of 1833 the two courts had guaranteed to each other their 
Polish possessions and had bound themselves to render aid, if re- 
quired, in order to put down Polish insurrections.’ 

It was, therefore, quite in accordance with precedent when, al- 
ready on January 24, 1863, King William ordered comprehensive 
military measures, intended to avert any outbreak in the province of 
Posen and to close the Prussian frontier to the insurgents. Either 
then or shortly afterward orders were given for the mobilization of 
four army corps—half of the Prussian army. 

On the afternoon of the twenty-fourth, Oubril, the new Russian 
envoy at Berlin, had his first audience with the king, at which the 
news from Poland naturally furnished the chief subject of discussion. 
Acting upon instructions received from the authorities at Warsaw, 
Oubril expressed the hope that the Prussian government would not 
refuse, if it were asked for some assistance, such as the arrest of 
insurgents fleeing across the border; and he added that he would like 

5 Pertz-Delbruck, Leben Gneiscnaus, V. 648-651. 

6 Martens, Recucu des Traités, Conventions .. . conclus par la Russic, VILL. 


371. 
7 Martens, of. cit., VIIT. 187-193. 
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to transmit to the emperor the assurance that, no matter what dimen- 
sions the uprising might assume, his court could count on Prussia’s 
favorable attitude. To both suggestions the king gave a hearty 
assent. These vague allusions to the possibility that Russia might 
need some measure of assistance were apparently the sole provocation 
from the Russian side to the rather astonishing démarche which 
Prussia now undertook. 


If. 


At first it was resolved to send General Gustav von Alvensleben 
to Warsaw to study the situation and ascertain what assistance Prus- 
sia could render. Three days later the plan assumed a much more 
ambitious character: the king’s adjutant, Major von Rauch, was to 
go to Warsaw, while Alvensleben was to be sent directly to St. 
Petersburg. Of the proceedings within the Prussian cabinet that 
led to these decisions, we know very little; but it is difficult to credit 
the story, which was later circulated, that Alvensleben's mi.,ion was 
arranged behind Bismarck’s back by the king and hi. m‘litarv cabi- 
net.'° It is far more probable that Bismarck was tne rrime mover 
in the affair, and it is certain that he drew up Alvensle»en’s instruc- 
tions.’' Of the content of these instructions we are told little more 
than that the envoy was charged to get as complete information as 
possible as to the situation in Poland and on the Neva; to strengthen 
the tsar’s resistance to the pro-Polish party i:mong his advisers; and 
“above all, to seek to pave the way for an understanding with the 
emperor regarding the joint suppression of the uprising”. He was 
“to rattle at pleasure with the Prussian sabre ”.17 He also bore a 
letter from King William to his imperial nephew. 

Alvensleben left Berlin February 2. His arrival in St. Peters- 
burg apparently aroused little enthusiasm in Prince Gorchakov, the 
Russian vice-chancellor and minister of foreign affairs, who seems to 
have resented so ostentatious a demonstration of unsolicited and un- 
needed helpfulness. But Alexander, always full of veneration for 
his uncle, received the envoy with grateful cordiality and readily 


8 Oubril to Gorchakov, no. 14, Jan. 17/29. The Russian documents cited are 
in the Principal Archive of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Petrograd. 

0 Sybel, op. cit., II. 505 (fourth edition). 

10 This story, which Bismarck himself was said to have helped to circulate af- 
ter matters had begun to go wrong with the Alvensleben Convention, is repeated 
and later refuted in Bernhardi’s diary (.4us dem Leben Theodor von Bernhardis, 
V. 37 ff.) and in the Memoirs and Letters of Sir Robert Morier, 1. 304. 

11 William to Bismarck, Feb. 1, 1863, in Berner, Katser Wilhelm des Grossen 
Briefe, Reden, und Schriften, II. 46-47. 

12 Sybel, op. cit., IT. 505-506. Hengelmiiller, ‘‘ Graf Alois Karolyi,” Deutsche 
Revue (1914). II. 39. 
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assented to all his proposals. Scarcely more than two days ot dis- 
cussion was required, and on February 8 the famous agreement com- 
monly called “ the Alvensleben Convention ” was signed. 

The genesis, the nature, and the scope of this ephemeral arrange- 
ment were all to become the subject of rather vehement controversy 
between the contracting parties. Within a few weeks Bismarck was 
to declare, and Sybel has since perpetuated the story, that Alvens- 
leben had neither the necessary instructions nor the authority to 
conclude a written agreement; that the Convention was proposed and 
drafted by Gorchakov, and accepted by King William, in spite of his 
feeling that it went further than he desired to go, simply out of a 
desire to please the Russians.1* But Bismarck launched this story 
at a time when he was trying to slip out of an agreement that might 
lead him into war with France. The Russians promptly replied with 
an indignant and categorical denial, affirming not only that “it was 
at Berlin that a written agreement had been insisted upon ”’, but that 
Alvensleben had kept repeating, “ Der Konig will etwas schriftliches 
haben”’.’* Gorchakov declared that the Prussian envoy had even 
submitted to him orally the complete draft of the arrangement, and 
that he and his assistant, Jomini, had done no more than put Alvens- 
leben’s German into French. And, judging from the detailed his- 
torical résumé of the negotiation which Jomini transmitted to Berlin 
and which even Bismarck was unable to controvert, it seems well- 
nigh certain that the proposal to draft a written agreement came 
from the Prussian side; that Alvensleben originated at least most of 
the provisions of the act; and that the reluctant Russian diplomats 
did little more than strive to attenuate the transaction, and to mini- 
mize its importance. 

It was characteristic of the situation that Bismarck then, and 
Sybel later, insisted on calling the agreement a “ convention ”, while 
the Russians would never dignify it with any higher name than 
“arrangement”. As a matter of fact, the document did not bear 
either the title or the usual forms of a convention, and Gorchakov 
boasted that these omissions were “ intentional on our part ”’.'° 

The terms of the agreement were brief and simple. It was stipu- 
lated that at the request of the Russian commander in the kingdom 
of Poland, or of the Prussian commander in the east (General Wer- 

13 Oubril to Gorchakov, no. 65, Feb. 17/Mar. 1. Sybel, op. cit., IT. 507. Cf. 
Goltz to Bismarck, Dec. 12, 1863, Bismarck-Jahrbuch, V. 240. 

14 Gorchakov’s marginal note on Oubril’s report, no. 65. Jomini to Oubril, 
Feb. 21/Mar. 5. 


18 Marginal comments on Oubril’s report, no. 47, and private letter of Feb. 
10/22. 
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der), or of the frontier authorities of either country, the Russian and 
Prussian forces should be authorized to lend each other mutual as- 
sistance and, in case of need, to cross the frontier in order to pursue 
rebels who might pass from one country to the other. Special officers 
were to be sent by each side to the headquarters of the two armies 
and to the commanders of detached forces, in order to put this under- 
standing into effect. These officers were to be kept informed of the 
distribution of troops in order to communicate it to their respective 
chiefs. A secret article provided that the two powers would com- 
municate to each other all information as to political agitation affect- 
ing either the kingdom of Poland or the grand-duchy of Posen. The 
final article, which may well be ascribed to Gorchakov, stated that this 
act was to remain in force as long as the situation required and the 
two courts deemed appropriate.'® 


Ill. 


The “ Convention ” was negotiated in two days and lasted barely 
four weeks; but it proved uncommonly fruitful of troubles of all 
sorts, particularly between the two contracting powers, although this 
side of its history has hitherto been little known. 

First of all, Bismarck, after having in a sense imposed his services 
upon Russia, straightway attempted to give that co-operation a scope 
and character that aroused alarm at St. Petersburg. A pretext for 
action was furnished him by the fact that during the first weeks of 
the uprising the Russians had had to concentrate their troops in the 
interior of Poland, with the result that the districts adjacent to the 
frontier were left in the hands of the insurgents, and the Russian 
customs officials were frequently obliged to take refuge on Prussian 
soil. Hence the moment the “ Convention” was signed, Bismarck 
(February 8) informed Oubril that he would like authorization, as 
soon as the Prussian troops were ready to act, to cross the border 
and re-occupy in the emperor’s name the frontier posts from which 
the Russians had been driven. Prussian operations, for the moment, 
he said, would be limited to this occupation: if more important action 
was necessary, a further agreement would be required.'’ To this 
request the Russian government promptly assented, out of concern 
for the fate of its custom-houses.'* 

16 The contents of the Alvensleben Convention are accurately summarized by 
Sybel, op. cit., II. 507-508. The exact text has never been published, to the best 
of my knowledge, except in the rather rare work of Lutostanski, Les Partages de 
la Pologne et la Lutte pour [Indépendance (Paris, 1918), pp. 598-599. 


17 Oubril to Gorchakov, Jan, 27/Feb. 8, Tg. no. 21. 
1% Gorchakov to Oubril, Jan. 28/Feb. 9, Tx. no. 51. 
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But immediately afterward it became apparent that Bismarck was 
contemplating action on a larger scale and of a much more serious 
nature. From February 9 on, the inspired Berlin press began to 
talk more and more ominously of the “ impending intervention ” in 
Poland, of the theoretical and practical justification for it, of the 
salutary effects that would follow from the first shot fired by the 
Prussian troops, and of how desirable it was in the interests of the 
Poles themselves to end the rising speedily.‘° Bismarck himself 
talked in the same strain. His language to Oubril grew clearer and 
clearer. The essential thing, he said, for the interests of Russia and 
Prussia alike, was to finish quickly with the rebellion before the great 
revolutionary movement announced for the month of March. “ We 
desire you to understand clearly that we demand the authorization to 
enter your territory.” The Prussians would be ready to cross the 
frontier within a few days. He (Bismarck) and Roon were for an 
immediate action on the line Thorn-Mystowice, while the king in- 
clined to strike further to the east.2° Still more significant were 
Bismarck’s declarations to other persons. In a conversation with 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, the British envoy at Berlin, on February 11, 
he avowed that Russia and Prussia had concluded a convention for 
the joint repression of the rebellion and declared that, in case the 
Russians should be driven out of Poland, Prussia would occupy the 
country in order to prevent the rise of a power incurably hostile to 
herself.?_ Five days later he talked only too freely on the subject to 
Behrend, a deputy to the Landtag from Danzig, in a conversation 
which in somewhat varied versions promptly made the rounds of the 
newspapers and the diplomatic world and became for a while the 
sensation of Europe.?* On this occasion Bismarck declared that 
there were two possible lines of policy to be adopted toward Poland: 
either Prussia might come quickly to the aid of Russia, before the 

19 From Feb. 9 down to about the eighteenth, the Berlin newspapers were full 
of rumors and discussions on these subjects. 

20 Oubril’s despatches of Feb. 8-12, passim. 

21 Sybel, op. cst., I]. 508; Buchanan's report of Feb. 14, Lutostanski, of. cit., 
PP. 599-600. 

22 The “ Behrend conversation ’’ took place, not at a ball, as has often been 
said, but in Bismarck’s office, where the deputy from Danzig had come in the 
interests of his constituents to protest against any intervention in Poland (Oubril’s 
report of Feb. 10/22, no. 48). The date, which has never hitherto been given, 
can be fixed with approximate certainty as Feb. 16, from a despatch of that day to 
the Pester Lloyd, cited in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of Feb. 21. Apart 
from the newspapers, the usual sources for the episode are: Poschinger, Fiirst 
Bismarck und dic Parlamentaricr, W1. 24-25; Bernhardi, op. cit., V. 33; Klaczko, 


“ Deux Négociations ’, Revue dcs Deux Mondes, Sept. 15, 1864, p. 335. I have 
followed especially Oubril’s reports, nos. 48 and 55, of Feb. 10/22 and 14/26. 
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Western Powers were able to interfere; or she might wait until the 
Russians were driven out or voluntarily abandoned Poland, in which 
case she must then promptly occupy the country on her own behalf 
and reorganize it in her own interest, perhaps as a kingdom bound 
to herself by a personal union. This second contingency was all the 
more likely to occur, and the plan proposed to meet it was the more 
practicable, because Russia was tired of the impossible task of holding 
down Poland: Emperor Alexander had told him so during his stay 
in St. Petersburg and had suggested that the more civilized Germans 
might succeed where the Russians had failed. 

Even before this astonishing indiscretion, Oubril had been seized 
with suspicions as to the disquieting designs of Russia’s ally. Only 
three days after the Convention was signed, he wrote to Gorchakov: 
“Everything leads me to believe that they desire here to come to a 
complete and serious intervention. Does that conform to your in- 
tentions?” ‘“‘ The idea of the Prussian cabinet ”, he added on Feb- 
ruary 12, “is evidently to co-operate with us in the re-establishment 
of order in the kingdom.” Prussia’s extensive military preparations 
and the ideas prevailing in governmental and military circles clearly 
pointed to “a veritable intervention ”.?* 

St. Petersburg quickly caught the alarm. Alexander, at the first 
symptom of danger, wrote: “ I admit no other intervention than that 
which has been stipulated in writing.” 24 With his assent Gorchakov 
promptly telegraphed that “our arrangement” had contemplated 
only that the troops of each power might pursue rebels across the 
frontier until they encountered troops of the other power strong 
enough to end the combat; that it was a question only of “ guarantees 
for custom-houses and frontier posts”. “ To give to the intervention 
larger proportions would correspond neither with the needs of the 
moment nor with the relative power of the two courts with respect 
to the insurrection. Such an enlargement would be contrary to the 
views of the emperor.” 7° For a week the discussion raged as to the 
true sense of the “ Convention ”’ and the proper limits of Prussia’s 
co-operation. Then Prussia suddenly lost all inclination for active 
intervention as a result of events which her government had probably 
not foreseen and had certainly not desired. 

It is difficult to acquit Bismarck of not a little bungling in con- 
nection with the “ Convention’. He began by making a great fan- 

23 Oubril to Gorchakov, Jan. 30/Feb. 11, Tg. no. 22. Oubril’s reports, nos. 
25 and 33, of Jan. 30/Feb. 11 and Jan. 31/Feb. 12. 


24 Marginal note on Oubril’s telegram, no. 22, of Jan. 30/Feb. 11. 
25 Telegram to Oubril of Feb. 1/13. no. 60. 
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faronade in his newspapers. The world was given to understand 
that Prussia and Russia had just concluded an agreement about 
Poland of the utmost importance ; that the Prussian troops were just 
about to march into that kingdom; that the cabinet of Berlin did not 
believe that the other powers would even dare to enter a protest. 
Having thus aroused the curiosity and the alarm of the public in 
Germany and western Europe, he insisted on making a mystery of 
the terms of the “Convention”. His language to Buchanan and 
Talleyrand, the French envoy, on February 11, was also a tantalizing 
mixture of bravado and reticence. Had he either kept the whole 
affair a secret or, after allowing so much to be known about it, had 
he consented to publish the rather harmless text of the agreement, he 
might have spared himself much trouble and humiliation.*® 

The first result of Bismarck’s tactics was an unexampled storm 
of indignation throughout Prussia against this mysterious and odious 
“Convention”. There followed those familiar scenes in the Prus- 
sian Diet (February 16-17 and 26-28), when Bismarck met with 
perhaps the fiercest parliamentary attacks of his career and, while 
still obstinately refusing to disclose the scope of the ‘‘ Convention ”, 
defended himself chiefly by insulting the Chamber and its president. 

Still worse was the menacing attitude suddenly assumed by France. 
Napoleon III., the official champion of nationalities in distress, had 
hitherto tried to maintain his entente with Russia by affirming that 
the Polish insurrection was a Russian domestic problem and would 
remain so as long as no foreign powers took a hand in it. The 
Alvensleben Convention destroyed the basis of this policy. If a re- 
actionary power like Prussia could intervene against the Poles, ought 
not a liberal power like France to intervene on their behalf? Still 
clinging to his old friendship for Russia, Napoleon decided to inter- 
fere, but only against Prussia, the arch-culprit in the transaction. 
From February 15 onward, the news that reached Berlin from Paris 
grew more and more ominous. Napoleon’s foreign minister, Drouyn 
de Lhuys, raised his tone daily, until he reached the point of telling 
Goltz, the Prussian envoy, that only Bismarck’s dismissal could re- 
store good relations.?”7_ On the twenty-first he proposed to England 
and Austria that the three powers should send identical notes of 
protest to Berlin. The Russian and Prussian envoys reported that 

26 Sybel throws the whole blame for revealing the Convention to the world 
upon Gorchakov, who does appear on Feb. 9 to have initiated the French ambas- 
sador into the secret. But Sybel ignores the fact that on the same day, and doubt- 
less at Bismarck’s instigation, the Berlin newspapers began to trumpet the affair forth 


to Europe. 
27 Sybel, op. cit., IT. 512. 
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the situation had become very grave; the atmosphere in Paris resem- 
bled that before the war of 1859; it was to be feared that France 
would take her revenge for the Polish affair by striking a blow on 
the Rhine.” 

It is not easy to trace all the repercussions of these developments 
at Berlin; but it is fairly clear that Bismarck did not meet the crisis 
with quite that degree of self-confidence and unswerving firmness. 
that Sybel’s account suggests. Already about February 16 he began 
to draw in his horns. The Berlin newspapers ceased talking of inter- 
vention and commenced to say that the Prussian troops would now 
have no occasion to act outside their frontiers. “ Diplomatic circles ”, 
it was said, “ now regard Bismarck’s plans for intervention and occu- 
pation as completely collapsed.” ?® The British envoy, to whom “ on 
previous occasions he [Bismarck] always spoke of the probability of 
the Russian army in Poland proving too weak to suppress the insur- 
rection ”, now found him taking the opposite tone.*° Beginning on 
February 20, for a week the Prussian capital was filled with rumors 
of a ministerial crisis. Bernhardi wrote in his diary: “ Everybody 
regards Bismarck’s government as at an end, and is convinced that 
he can no longer maintain himself.” *! Indeed, it is almost certain 
that, as a result of the storm of opposition at home and abroad to 
the Alvensleben Convention and the vehement attacks made upon it 
even in the Prussian cabinet, Bismarck did, presumably on February 
23, tender his resignation, which the king however refused to accept.** 

But the strangest phenomenon of these troubled weeks was a new 
series of dissensions between Russia and Prussia. These discords 
have usually been ascribed solely to Gorchakov’s alleged: desire to 
annul the “ Convention ” while throwing the blame for doing so upon 
Bismarck ; but in the light of the Russian documents it would seem 
that the case was nearly the contrary. 

The misunderstanding started on the twenty-second, at a confer- 
ence between Bismarck and Oubril. Both men were gravely dis- 
quieted by the news from Paris. Bismarck apparently began by say- 
ing that under the circumstances “ it seemed urgent to limit Prussia’s 
action to the surveillance of her own frontiers, without even partial 
co-operation outside of Prussian territory ”. This involved of course 

28 Oubril to Gorchakov, Feb. 10/22, no. 46. 

29 Berlin despatch of Feb. 19, in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Leipzig) 
of Feb. 21. 

80 Buchanan's report of Feb. 21, Parliamentary Papers, 1863, LXXV. 

31 Feb. 25; Bernhardi, op. cit., V. 37. 


32 [bid.; Memoirs and Letters of Sir Robert Moner, I. 304-305; Deutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung, Mar. 4, 1863; Philippson, Mav von Forckenbeck, p. 112. 
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the renunciation, not only of the operations agreed upon two weeks 
before for the recovery of the Russian custom-houses and frontier 
posts, but also of any really effective application of the “ Convention ”. 
That “ Convention” still subsisted, Bismarck affirmed; “but”, he 
said, “it is clear that you will not wish, by insisting upon its execu- 
tion, to lead France to throw an observation corps on our western 
frontier’. Oubril was the more disposed to acquiesce because he 
had just received a telegram from Gorchakov declaring that in view 
of the better news from Poland he hoped and foresaw that the neces- 
sity for applying the measures agreed upon (the occupation of the 
frontier posts by Prussia) would not arise.** Hence the Russian 
envoy readily agreed that the “arrangement ” should be reduced to 
its original character as a measure for policing the frontiers and that 
no Prussian troops should cross the border.** Bismarck hastened to 
inform Paris of this decision and to instruct General Werder in 
Posen accordingly. 

The episode aroused mixed impressions at St. Petersburg. Not 
without a touch of malicious pleasure, Gorchakov reported to the 
emperor that he was not surprised that Bismarck now sought to back 
out of their agreement: besides, the latter’s ministerial existence was 
now in peril. Alexander regretfully agreed to abandon the “ arrange- 
ment ”’, “since Prussia wished it ”.** 

Immediately afterward, however, news arrived that King William 
and Bismarck were now ascribing to Russia the initiative in pro- 
posing the suspension of the ‘‘ Convention”. Gorchakov promptly 
and quite correctly retorted that Russia had done no more than ex- 
press the hope that Prussian aid would not be needed, while Bis- 
marck had proposed that no aid should be given whether it were 
needed or not—which was something very different.°® While this 
dispute was raging as to what had really happened on February 22, 
a new incident occurred at Berlin to aggravate the misunderstanding. 

February 27 was the day when the news from the western capitals 
was at its worst. Interpellations to Prussia of a more or less com- 
minatory nature were expected from England, France, and Austria, 
and there was no telling what further action might follow these notes. 
If one may believe the Russian envoy, “ anguish ” reigned at Berlin. 
Calling upon Bismarck that morning, Oubril found him engaged in 


33 Telegram to Oubril of Feb. 9/21, no. 87. 

34 Oubril’s report, no. 46, of Feb. 10/22; unnumbered telegram (copy) of the 
same date. 

35 Gorchakov to Alexander, Feb. 11/23. Alexander’s reply, and marginal note 
on Oubril’s telegram of Feb. 10/22. 

36 Gorchakov to Oubril, telegram no. 99, Feb. 13/25. 
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persuading Sir Andrew Buchanan that the famous “ Convention ” 
had never been more than a still-born project, because, as he said, it 
had never been ratified and the negotiations for putting it into force 
had been suspended by common accord, in view of the improved mili- 
tary situation in Poland. Oubril was called upon to confirm these 
prevarications. Taken by surprise and unwilling to inflict a démentt 
upon his friend, the envoy could only corroborate what Bismarck had 
said, although he recognized that the British government was hardly 
likely to be deceived by such statements about an agreement whose 
form and text showed that no ratification was ever needed or intended. 
After Buchanan’s departure, Bismarck, “ evidently alarmed by the 
news from Count Goltz and shaken by the difficulties of the internal 
situation ”, as Oubril reported, “ pointed out that the demands of the 
three courts were to be addressed to Prussia alone, whose position 
might thus at any moment become extremely grave. He intimated 
to me that it would therefore be an act of generosity, if the emperor 
would free Prussia from this predicament by renouncing an arrange- 
ment which everywhere encountered so lively an opposition.” He 
put the question flatly: “ Do you want the maintenance of the Con- 
vention, and in that case probably war with France, Austria, and 
perhaps England—or its abolition?’’ Nevertheless the end of the 
discussion was more in the Bismarck manner: “ Prussia would be 
firm, if she were sure of Russian aid; but she hesitated, not knowing 
whether Russia was determined and able to accept the struggle.” *7 

This time Gorchakov triumphed. He at once telegraphed back: 
“Since Prussia judges it to her interest to renounce the arrangement, 
the emperor will not oppose.” ** In a private letter to Oubril he fur- 
ther explained: “ The emperor agrees that the Alvensleben arrange- 
ment should be considered non avenu. I have never ascribed to this 
act any practical importance, without denying its moral value. They 
have been very clumsy at the place where you are . . . but I cannot 
bear to indulge in any recriminations, for I am in such despair over 
the humiliation of our friend Bismarck.” Russia had not felt able 
to assume the initiative in renouncing the “ arrangement ” at the dic- 
tation of foreign powers. “In spite of all our desire to facilitate the 
task of the Berlin cabinet ”, Gorchakov wrote, “ we could not make 
this sacrifice of our dignity. The emperor would never have con- 
sented to it. The situation is very grave, I admit.” *® As for the 

37 Oubril to Gorchakov, Feb. 17/Mar. 1, report no. 61; Oubril’s telegram of 
Feb. 15/27, no. 58. 


38 Telegram to Oubril, Feb. 16/28, no. 102. 
39 Letter, approved by the emperor, of Feb. 16/28. 
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final appeal that Bismarck had made, Alexander wrote: “ Aid for a 
war against France and England: no, thanks!” *° 

Meanwhile, however, the horizon had quickly begun to clear. 
Within a day or so it became fairly certain that neither England nor 
Austria would join France in a démarche against Prussia. Bis- 
marck’s tone rose at once. Soon he was denying that he had ever 
asked for, or even hinted at, the abrogation of the “ Convention”. In- 
deed, he said, he was much opposed to making any such unnecessary 
and undignified concession to the Western Powers. He proposed 
rather that Russia should join him in declaring that the “ Convention ” 
had never been put into force, the negotiations for that purpose hav- 
ing been halted in view of the favorable turn of events in Poland. 
Gorchakov and Oubril dissented warmly from their ally’s version of 
what had happened and had no taste for this disingenuous effort to 
mollify the Western Powers. For a while the two cabinets still 
wrangled and recriminated. But by the first week in March it was 
evident that no serious interpellations over the “ Convention ” were 
to be apprehended. The Western Powers, having at last come into 
possession of the very innocuous text of this agreement, had lost all 
interest in it; and England was now absorbed in drawing her con- 
federates into a diplomatic campaign against, not Prussia, but Russia. 
The cabinet of St. Petersburg, finding itself thus menaced, was not 
disposed to uphold an agreement which had hitherto led only to 
polemics with its ally and protests from its enemies. Bismarck, hav- 
ing burned his fingers once in this Polish affair, was not inclined to 
renew the experiment. Hence from early March onward, by a kind 
of general tacit agreement, the Alvensleben Convention was consigned 
to oblivion. 

IV. 


After this review of the history of the “ Convention ”, it remains 
to consider the significance of this short-lived agreement, and espe- 
cially to examine the motives that led Bismarck into it and the re- 
sults that he attained. 

It may be remarked at the outset that the “ Convention” was 
almost unanimously condemned by contemporaries *! and that while, 
after Bismarck’s astonishing successes began, the public was disposed 
to look back with more respect upon his early diplomatic manoeuvres, 

49 Marginal comment on Oubril’s report, no. 61. 

41 Cf., e.g., Treitschke’s remarks of that time on “die Thorheiten des Herrn 
von Bismarck” (Heinrich von Treitschke, Briefe, ed. Max. Cornicelius, II. 256- 


257); and Duncker’s regrets over Bismarck’s “ Etourderies fir Russland” (Haym, 
Max Duncker, p. 286). 
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still for about twenty years scarcely any writer had more than the 
vaguest ideas either as to why the “ Convention ” was made or what 
it might be supposed to have accomplished. It was only after Bis- 
marck’s version of the affair came out through the inspired publica- 
tions of Eckardt,‘* Busch,** and Heinrich von Sybel,** and through 
his own memoirs, conversations, and parliamentary speeches, that the 
Alvensleben Convention began to be regarded as a master-stroke of 
policy—a view which almost all historians have echoed for the past 
thirty years. 

In the Gedanken und Erinnerungen Bismarck presents the “ Con- 
vention’ as a highly successful effort to prevent a Russo-Polish 
reconciliation, which would have had disastrous consequences for the 
security of Prussia’s eastern provinces and for her future relations 
with Russia. He relates how during his stay at St. Petersburg as 
envoy in 1861-1862 he had watched the struggle there between two 
parties: the one pro-Polish, Francophile, Panslavist, anti-German, 
represented by Gorchakov, the Grand Duke Constantine, the Marquis 
Wielopolski, and many other influential people; and the other party, 
which clung to the older policy of solidarity with Prussia and repres- 
sion of Polish national aspirations—the tendency represented by the 
emperor, the military men, and the German nobility in Russia. The 
issue seemed dubious, as no full reliance could be placed on Alex- 
ander, who was tired of trying to hold down Poland by force and 
inclined at times to give up most of that country altogether. In this 
contest the Prussian government was then able to turn the scales by 
winning over the tsar to the Alvensleben Convention, which com- 
mitted him to a policy of rigorous repression in Poland and to the 
renunciation of any idea of a fraternal reconciliation with the Poles 
against the Germans. There was no military need for the “ Conven- 
tion’, as the Russian troops were strong enough to handle the situ- 
ation. The agreement had simply a diplomatic aim. 


It represented a victory won in the cabinet of the Russian emperor 
by Prussian policy over the pro-Polish one. ...An agreement of a 
political-military nature, concluded by Russia with the Germanic enemy 
of Panslavism against the Polish “brother race”, was a decisive blow 
to the prospects of the Polonizing party at the Russian court; and in this 
sense the arrangement—rather anodyne in a military way—richly attained 
its purpose. .. . The Convention was a successful move on the chess- 
board, which decided the game.*® 


42 In the anonymous work, Berlin und Pctersburg (1880). 

43 Unser Reichskanzier (1884). 

44 Op. cit., first edition, of 1889-1894. 

45 Gedanken und Erinnerungen, I. 306-315. Cf. Bismarck’s speech in the 
Reichstag, Jan. 28, 1886, in Kohl, Bismarcks Politische Reden, XI. 419-420. 
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Sybel has emphasized another side of the affair. He presents as 
the chief aim of Bismarck’s policy an object which the latter merely 
alludes to: the desire to avert an apparently imminent Franco-Russian 
alliance, which might have opposed great obstacles to the realization 
of Prussia’s German ambitions. In this sense too, we are told, the 
“ Convention ”’ was a complete success. By boldly taking up his stand 
at the side of Russia at a moment when he foresaw that Napoleon 
would adopt the contrary course, Bismarck showed the tsar where 
his true friends were and made sure that, in contrast to the tendencies 
hitherto prevalent on the Neva, Russian policy would henceforth 
cleave, not to France, but to Prussia.** 

For Moritz Busch, Bismarck’s chief object was to secure the grati- 
tude of Russia, “that Prussia’s great eastern neighbor should look 
with a favorable eye upon his future undertakings in Germany ”.*7 
Some other writers have suggested that in making the “‘ Convention ” 
Bismarck was thinking, not so much of the future, as of the imme- 
diate danger that the Polish insurrection might succeed unless Prussia 
joined actively in suppressing it.** Finally, it has sometimes been 
conjectured that he was seeking a chance to occupy “ Congress Po- 
land ” and keep it for Prussia—not so much perhaps out of mere lust 
for territory as from a desire to take over into his more capable 
hands that task of exterminating Polish nationalism to which the 
Russians had shown themselves so unequal.*® 

Three of these five explanations—the three that emanate from 
Bismarck himself or from writers inspired by him—do appear to find 
some confirmation in his correspondence from St. Petersburg in 1861 
and 1862.°° Undoubtedly he was at that time gravely disquieted by 
the growing disturbances in Congress Poland, the conciliatory and 
yielding policy adopted by the Russian government, the strength of 
the pro-Polish party on the Neva, the reforms inaugurated at Warsaw 
by the Grand Duke Constantine and Wielopolski. He did view with 
concern the progress of the Franco-Russian entente, and he saw that 
Prussia enjoyed no great prestige or popularity with the Russian 
public. Nevertheless, he remained convinced that, as long as Alex- 
ander II. reigned, it was unthinkable that Russia should ever adopt 


46 Gedanken und Erinnerungen, II. 500 ff. 

47 Unser Retchskansler, Il. 151. 

48 This is the explanation, ¢.g., of Ollivier, L’Empire Libéral, VI. 117-118. 

#9 Klaczko, Deux Chanceliers, p. 183. Kozmian, Das Jahr 1863, p. 93. Mat- 
ter, Bismarck, II. 76-77. 

50 Recently published in part by Raschdau, Die Politischen Berichte des Fiirsten 
Bismarck aus Petersburg und Paris, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1920). 
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a policy hostile to Prussia.*t The tsar and his uncle, King William, 
continued to maintain more intimate relations than any other two 
monarchs in Europe; the Prussian envoy enjoyed a more privileged 
position than any other foreign representative at St. Petersburg ; and, 
apart from the Polish question, there was no very dark cloud upon 
the horizon. 

Even while admitting that during his sojourn at St. Petersburg 
Bismarck may have meditated much on the future of Russo-Prussian 
and Franco-Russian relations and on the need of insuring the tsar’s 
support for contests that were to come, the fact remains that in the 
documents contemporary with the Alvensleben Convention, in his 
utterances of late January and the first half of February, 1863, there 
is scarcely an allusion to any such far-sighted calculations, to any 
contingencies of the future. His attention seems centred wholly on 
the immediate peril and the need of immediate Prussian action. He 
appears to have been actuated chiefly by two ideas: first, he doubted 
whether Russia was seriously determined to suppress the insurrection, 
rather than yield to it or compromise with it; and, secondly, he 
doubted whether, even with the best of intentions, she would be able 
to crush the Poles, or at least to do so promptly enough to forestall 
an intervention by the Western Powers, unless Prussia at once came 
actively to her assistance. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
at the outset the higher circles in Berlin greatly exaggerated the 
strength of the uprising, the military weakness of Russia,>? and above 
all the tsar’s assumed readiness to rid himself of Poland and to yield 
to armed rebels.5* Hence Bismarck’s pointed insinuation to Oubril 
that he was ignorant whether Russia intended unswervingly to put 
down the insurrection ;** his admonitions that without a thorough 
change of policy in Poland peace and order would never be assured ; *° 

51 Bismarck to Bernstorff, Raschdau, II. 161. The preceding statements are 
based on passages in this correspondence too numerous to mention. 

52 Gorchakov to the emperor, Jan. 12/24: ‘Le comte Redern est venu trés 
ému m/’apporter un télégramme de Bismarck rempli d’exagérations sur les événe- 
ments du royaume ”; Oubril to Gorchakov, Jan. 22/Feb. 3 (private letter) ; Bern- 
hardi, op. cit., V. 22 ff.; Sybel, op. cit., II. sog. 

53 Bismarck expressed the idea that Russia might decide to abandon Poland, 
to Behrend on Feb. 16 and to Oubril himself a few days later (the latter's report, 


no. 48, Feb. 10/22). Cf. also his remarks to Talleyrand, in Ollivier, op. cit., VI. 
116-117. 

54 Oubril reported Jan. 28/Feb. 9 (no. 23) that Bismarck had told him: 
“qu'ils ignoraient si une résistance d’outrance était dans les vues du Gouvernement 
de Varsovie. Mr. de Bismarck m’a confié ce fait avec une impression qui ne m’a 
pas échappé.” Alexander underlined the first sentence and commented: “ C’est par 
trop fort.” 

55 Oubril’s report of Feb. 10/22, no. 50. 
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hence, above all, his desire for an immediate armed Prussian inter- 
vention. We have already seen how he strove to pave the way for 
such action by his talks with Oubril, Behrend, and Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, and by premonitory rumblings in his newspapers. To 
_Max Duncker, the crown prince’s adviser, he confided that “ they 
must prepare very quietly, place an army on the frontier ready to 
strike, and then, if the moment for action arrived, make a tiger’s 
leap, in order that the suppression of the Polish uprising might be a 
fait accompli before the Western Powers could intervene ’’.*° His 
concentration of half the Prussian army on the eastern frontier, a 
force far greater than was required for purely defensive purposes, 
was a further revelation of the project which chiefly occupied his 
mind, it would seem, during the eight or ten days after the “ Conven- 
tion ” was signed. 

It does not seem likely that Bismarck, in planning this interven- 
tion, was actuated primarily by thirst for Polish territory, the desire 
to lay hands on booty that he might ultimately hope to keep, although 
this was suspected at the time by the Russians and has since been 
asserted by various writers."’ But he undoubtedly considered very 
seriously the possibility that the tsar would decide either to abandon 
Poland to itself as a more or less independent state or else to hand 
over the wearisome burden of governing the country to his ally at 

56 Feb. 19, 1863; Bernhardi, op. cit., V. 34-35. 

$7 Oubril, reporting (no. 48, Feb. 10/22) Bismarck’s indiscretions to Behrend— 
that Bismarck was charged with saying that the Convention gave Prussia the op- 
portunity to seize Poland as far as the Vistula, at least, and to organize it as a 
kingdom bound to herself by a personal union, etc—commented: “ Ces déclarations 
ne doivent pas nous engager a préter a cette transaction [the Convention] une plus 
grande portée qu’il n’était pas dans notre pensée de lui donner primitivement.” 
Alexander commented: “ Non, certes.” 

For the usual tales about Bismarck's lust for Polish territory, see Kozmian, 
Das Jahr 1863, p. 93 (‘‘ Die Occupation Polens und dessen Anschluss an Preussen 
gehorte zu seinen sehnlichsten Winschen "’) and Klaczko, Deux Chanceliers, p. 183. 
Most of the stories here adduced have been refuted: cf. Berlin und Petersburg, 
pp. 85 ff. 

It is true that since 1815 some people in Prussia, particularly military men, 
have occasionally talked of the need of gaining for strategic reasons a better fron- 
tier on the east, such as the frontier of 1795 or the ‘‘ Knesebeck line” of 1813. 
Bismarck himself once declared in private conversation that he would not refuse 
some accession of Polish territory that would better protect Silesia against Russian 
attack (Sept. 25, 1876; Lucius von Ballhausen, Bismarck-Erinnerungen, p. 91). 
As soon as the Prussian Zollverein was founded, the Berlin government suggested 
that Congress Poland should be taken into this purely German customs-union (1834, 
cf. Martens, Recueil des Traités ...conclus par la Russie, VIII. 242); and it 


is rather curious to see Bismarck hazarding this same suggestion not long after 
the Alvensleben Convention (Oubril’s report, no. 129, of Mar. 29/Apr. 10, 1863). 
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Berlin.** The presence of Prussian troops in Poland would give 
Bismarck the means of thwarting the first plan or of realizing the 
second, if that should be necessary. But his primary object appar- 
ently, both in making the “ Convention ” and in planning active inter- 
vention, was to gain the right, as an ally, both to exert a more direct 
and potent influence upon Russia’s Polish policy and to render active 
assistance in suppressing the uprising before the Western Powers 
could interfere. 

We have seen that within two weeks Bismarck had to renounce 
all thought of sending Prussian troops into Poland, and that within 
four weeks the “ Convention” itself had become what he himself 
called a “dead letter ’.5° He then fell back upon those versions of 
the affair which, in more or less elaborated form, he was to put forth 
for the rest of his life. He began to claim that by this agreement, 
which had already fulfilled its purpose the moment it was signed, he 
had won the gratitude of Russia; *° he had averted an imminent alli- 
ance between Russia and France;*! he had defeated the pro-Polish 
party in the cabinet of the Russian emperor.*%? 


58 Bismarck insisted strongly both at that time and later in his memoirs that 
Alexander thought seriously of abandoning Poland and had told him so in plain 
words during his sojourn at St. Petersburg. Apart from Bismarck’s own testi- 
mony, I believe we have no evidence that Alexander ever cherished such ideas. 
It is known that Nicholas I. on various occasions thought of handing over the land 
west of the Vistula to Prussia or Austria; see Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands unter 
Katser Nikolaus I., III. 119-120, IV. 90-91. Oubril wrote, Mar. 17/29 (no. 105): 
“Dans nos rapports avec le chef actuel du Cabinet prussien nous ne devons jamais 
perdre de vue qu'il est constamment pénétré de l’idée que S. M. l’Empereur et Son 
Gouvernement ne seraient pas éloignés de faire bon marché de la Pologne. Mes 
assurances positives a cet égard l’ont ébranié, mais sans le guérir radicalement.” 

59 Sybel, op. cit., II. 515. 

60 This claim appears already in his letter to the king of Feb. 20, 1863 (Ge- 
danken und Erinnerungen, Anhang, I. 52): ‘‘ Wie die Sachen in Polen sich zu 
gestalten scheinen, werden wir dort zu einer thatigen Mitwirkung kaum berufen 
werden, und haben dann durch die Convention den Vortheil, uns fiir die Zukunft 
die Dankbarkeit des Kaisers Alexander und die russische Sympathie wohlfeil ge- 
sichert zu haben.” 

61 May 5, 1863, the Saxon envoy at Berlin wrote to his government that Bis- 
marck had told him that at the beginning of February “ Alexander II. sei im 
Begriff gewesen, dem Driangen des Grossfiirsten Konstantin und Gortschakows 
nachgebend, ein Biindnis mit Frankreich auf Grundlage der Unabhangigkeit Polens 
einzugehen. Um dies zu verhindern, habe Preussen sich beeilt, die Konvention 
abzuschliessen.” Hassel, Kénig Albert von Sachsen, II. 132-133. (This story is 
surely a great exaggeration on the part either of Bismarck or of the Saxon envoy.) 

62 He told Keudell, May 26, 1863: “ Dieselbe [the Convention] hat bewirkt, 
dass die Polenfreunde in Petersburg nicht zur Geltung kamen.” (Keudell, First 
und Fiirstin Bismarck, pp. 120-121.) Cf. his language to Bernstorff, Mar. 9, 1863 
(meant for English consumption): ‘“ Dort [St. Petersburg] ist die polenfreund- 
liche Partei mit Gortschakow und Wielopolski an der Spitze ... zugleich die 
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Among these three claims the last is the most questionable, and 
yet it is the one that Bismarck chiefly emphasized in his memoirs. 
Apart from his own statements, there seems to be no real evidence 
that the “ Convention ” had any essential, or even perceptible, effect 
on Russia’s policy toward Poland. Before the “ Convention” and 
for some time afterward, Alexander II. does not appear to have 
wavered in his determination both to repress the insurrection and, 
when that had been accomplished, to continue on the path of reforms. 
It is true that this second part of the programme was gradually aban- 
doned between April and August of 1863.°° The appointment in 
April of Muraviev, “the hangman”, as governor general at Wilno, 
the resignation of Wielopolski in July, and the final departure of the 
Grand Duke Constantine from Warsaw in September were the chief 
outward signs that the effort at Russo-Polish reconciliation had col- 
lapsed. The reasons are familiar to those who have studied Russia’s 
internal history at that time. It was, on the one hand, the spreading 
of the revolt to Lithuania, White Russia, and the Ukraine—thus 
menacing what the Russian public considered “ true Russian lands ”— 
and, on the other hand, the diplomatic campaign started by the West- 
ern Powers that led to that formidable outburst of public opinion 
against the Poles and their foreign protectors, which forced the gov- 
ernment to reverse its Polish policy.** The Alvensleben Convention 
had nothing to do with the change. It’was not in any real sense 
“the move that decided the game ”’. 

It is difficult also to repress a doubt as to how far that “ Conven- 
tion” won the gratitude of Russia. As far as Gorchakov and a good 
part of the Russian diplomats were concerned, there can scarcely be 
any talk of gratitude. They regarded the agreement as unnecessary 
and rather humiliating.®© Alexander probably welcomed the “ ar- 
rangement ”, but it is hard to see that it made any notable change in 
Partei Frankreichs und des ehrgeizigen Russlands mit orientalischen Planen. .. . 
Durch den Abschluss unserer Konvention, die unter grossem Widerstreben Gortscha- 
kows erfolgte, auf bestimmten Befehl des Kaisers, verschafften wir, so viel an uns 
lag, der anti-polnischen und anti-franzdésischen Partei im Kabinet des Kaisers die 
Oberhand.” (Bitsmarck-Jahrbuch, VI. 172-173.) 

63 See especially A. A. Kornilov, Russkaia Politika v Polskie, pp. 64-65. 

64 See M. N. Muraviev’s Memoirs (Zapiskt) in the Russkata Starina, XXXVL 
(1882) 389-390; Schedo-Ferrotti, Etudes sur Avenir de la Russie, VIII. 101-102, 
112; [Eckardt], Berlin und Petersburg, p. 71, etc. 

65 Sybel, op. cit., II. 508; Ollivier, op. cit., VI. 118, note (Balabin, the Russian 
envoy at Vienna, told Gramont: ‘“‘ Le concours de la Prusse [est] inutile comme 
fait de guerre et trés regrettable comme acte diplomatique’”’); Bernhardi, op. cit., 


V. 32 (as to the attitude of the Russian officials in Warsaw: “ Die Leute da wollen 
weder unsern Rath noch unsern Beistand ’’). 
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his attitude. He had always been devoted to Prussia and to his royal 
uncle, anyway. The ensuing month was filled with misunderstand- 
ings, wranglings, and recriminations between the two courts over the 
meaning, application, or abrogation of the “ Convention ”’, in the 
midst of which one encounters in the Russian documents plenty of 
harsh words about Prussia and scarcely a hint of any sense of being 
under obligations to her. When in early March the agreement was 
virtually annulled, no elegies were pronounced over it. As for Bis- 
marck personally, the man who claimed to have enchained the grati- 
tude of Russia, Gorchakov expressed his anxiety that ‘“ Bismarck’s 
bévues should not impair the intimate union between the two 
Courts ”;°* and Alexander wrote, ‘One must admit that our dear 
Bismarck is a terrible blunderer ’.*7 Nevertheless, in this case also, 
later events altered the situation. The general diplomatic crusade 
which the Western Powers attempted to organize against Russia 
placed the tsar’s government, from April onward, in a terribly em- 
barrassed situation. By refusing to join in this campaign and by 
occasional half-promises that if war broke out Prussia would take 
the side of her menaced ally, Bismarck did to a certain extent win 
the gratitude of Russia and consolidate the entente between the two 
countries. It was by his conduct during the spring and summer of 
1863, far more than by the Alvensleben Convention, that he gained 
this result. 

Similar qualifications must be made regarding the third merit 
which is claimed for the “ Convention’: that of having ruined the 
prospects for a Franco-Russian alliance. Bismarck may indeed re- 
ceive credit for having foreseen to some extent the errors into which 
France would fall, and for having therefore hastened to adopt a 
policy toward Russia that would shine by contrast. The ‘“ Conven- 
tion” also did, as a matter of fact, serve as the occasion for Na- 
poleon’s first deviation from the correct and cautious attitude he had 
hitherto maintained. But in the last analysis it seems clear that the 
disastrous policy finally adopted by France in the Polish question— 
that policy which ruined her relations with Russia, drove the latter 
into the arms of Prussia, and made the crisis of 1863 so profitable 
for Bismarck—must be ascribed less to Bismarck’s cleverness than to 
the conduct of England and Austria, who first led Napoleon on and 
then left him in the lurch. 


66 Letter to Oubril of Mar. 4/16. Gorchakov’s and Oubril’s correspondence 
is studded with sarcasms and complaints about Bismarck—his rashness, his indiscre- 
tions, his mendacity, his fantastic desire to play the part of Frederick the Great, 
etc. 

67 Marginal comment on Oubril’s letter to Gorchakov of Feb. 10/22. 
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V. 


In his celebrated speech of February 6, 1888, in the Reichstag, 
and much more fully in his memoirs, Bismarck revealed to an aston- 
ished public how narrowly Europe in the summer of 1863 had 
escaped a great general war, thanks to the moderation and self- 
restraint of Prussia.** He declared that at the time when he and 
King William were staying at Gastein (July 21-August 15), a long 
letter arrived from Alexander II. announcing that, wearied of the 
chicaneries of the Western Powers and Austria over the Polish ques- 
tion, he had decided to end it by drawing the sword, and appealed 
to the king to join him in doing so. This proposal was a sore tempta- 
tion. It offered Bismarck a chance to free himself from the miseries 
of the constitutional conflict at home; and, since Russia was fully 
armed and Prussia could quickly become so, the two powers could 
almost certainly have crushed unsuspecting Austria before France 
could come to her assistance. But Bismarck also reflected that after 
the victory Russia would probably be averse to allowing Prussia to 
establish her hegemony in Germany. At any rate the German prob- 
lem ought not to be settled with foreign aid, least of all with that of 
Russia, a country so unpopular with the German public. Hence he 
persuaded the king to refuse the offer in a long and very frank letter, 
in which Alexander was reminded that the proposed war would nec- 
essarily “ condense itself” into a Franco-Prussian contest, in which 
Prussia would bear the chief burdens and wear herself out, while 
Russia would appear at the end, “on the long arm of the lever ”’, to 
prescribe terms of peace just as at the Congress of Vienna. In his 
Reichstag speech, in particular, Bismarck plumed himself decidedly 
on this decision. “ It required only a Yes instead of a No from His 
Majesty the King at Gastein,” he declared, “and the great war, the 
coalition war, would have broken out already in 1863. Any other 
than a German minister would perhaps have assented to the pro- 
posal.” And, amid the bravos of the assembly, he added that the 
public at home and abroad had no accurate conception of the degree 
of patriotism and conscientiousness which German monarchs and 
ministers brought to the government of their countries. 

Unfortunately this picturesque tale is open to serious doubts and 
difficulties. Sybel was the first to undermine it. While in his first 
edition he had repeated substantially the same story,®® in his fourth 

68 Kohl, Btsmarcks Politische Reden, XII. 451-452; Bismarck, Gedanken und 
Erinnerungen, I. 275, 311, II. 62 ff. 


69 Some striking divergencies, however, exist even between Sybel’s first ac- 
count and the Gedanken und Erinnerungen. For instance, the strangely frank argu- 
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edition, after having found the text of the tsar’s letter and the king’s 
reply, he gives a very different version. Alexander’s letter is placed 
two months earlier (June 1). He is no longer represented as pro- 
posing an immediate offensive war, but rather as simply asking how 
far he could count upon Prussian aid, in case the Western Powers 
forced war upon him. And the king’s reply in this version is so 
fundamentally different from that described by Bismarck that it is 
hard to believe that the two accounts refer to the same letter.” 
Hence the last writer on the subject (Lenz) has advanced the hy- 
pothesis that there were at that time two exchanges of letters between 
the two monarchs: the first, in June, as described by Sybel, and the 
second, during the Gastein sojourn, as described by Bismarck.”! 
Perhaps the question can be carried somewhat nearer to a selution 
in the light of documents which the present writer has used in the 
Russian archives.** 

The correspondence started with Alexander’s letter of May 20/ 
June 1. The emperor, while protesting his desire to maintain peace 
if it could honorably be done, declared that in view of the news from 
London and Paris he foresaw the likelihood that war would break 
out by the month of August. Hence, with a warm appeal to their 
old friendship and to the glorious fraternity of their two armies in 
1813, he begged the king to tell him definitely in what degree and 
under what circumstances he could count upon the armed support of 
Prussia. He also begged his uncle to use his influence to detach 
Austria from the Western Powers and to build up again that con- 
servative block of the three eastern courts which had proved so salu- 
tary fifty years before and was not less needed now.** King William 
replied (June 17) in a very negative and disappointing manner. In 
case of a French attack upon Russia, he could promise no more than 
a benevolent neutrality. For, he argued, if he were to join in the 
war without being attacked, he would appear to be an aggressor from 
the standpoint of German federal law; the Confederation and Aus- 
ments which Bismarck claims to have put into William’s letter to the tsar are pre- 
sented by Sybel simply as arguments used by Bismarck in persuading the king. 

70 Sybel, op. cit., fourth ed., II. 530 ff. 

71 Max Lenz, ‘ Konig Wilhelm und Bismarck in Gastein ”, in Deutsche Rund- 
schau, CXXIX. (1906) 354-362. = 

72 The letters exchanged between William and Alexander in the summer of 
1863 have been published in part in a small collection of essays by Baron B. E. 
Nolde, entitled }’nieshniata Politika (Petrograd, 1915). 

78 This letter is very correctly summarized by Sybel except for the fact that, 
apparently from a desire to harmonize his later account with the earlier one, he 


seems to imply (II. 532, 541) that the idea of an unprovoked and unexpected attack 
on Austria emanated from the Russian side. 
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tria would then have an excuse for rendering no aid against a French 
invasion of Prussia. Moreover, the task of France would be facili- 
tated if, instead of having to attack distant Russia, she could direct 
her blows to the Rhine-lands. For winning Austria away from her 
evil associates, he could suggest nothing better than a Russo- Prussian 
guaranty of Venetia (which he could be sure Alexander would never 
give), and a promise that Russia would never go back to the thought 
of a French alliance. And this singularly graceless letter ended with 
the suggestion that the Prussian public would be better disposed to 
an alliance with Russia if the tsar would grant greater facilities to 
Prussian commerce. 

This reply practically ended the discussion of armed aid from 
Prussia. It is true that a month later (July 12)—at the height of 
the international crisis—Alexander wrote again, chiefly to urge re- 
doubled efforts to win Austria over to the conservative cause. While 
questioning the possibility of Prussia’s maintaining her neutrality if 
war broke out, he made little serious effort to reopen that question, 
and the whole tone of his letter was much cooler than on the previous 
occasion. ) 

For another month the correspondence languished. The Polish 
crisis began to die away, while, on the other hand, Austria’s sudden 
and theatrical effort to settle the German question through the Frank- 
fort Fiirstentag produced a grave state of tension in her relations 
with Prussia. Hence in King William’s next letter to his nephew— 
written from Gastein on August 12—he seems to have dwelt almost 
wholly upon Austria’s sensational and iniquitous conduct and upon 
Prussia’s firm decision never to submit to the losses and humiliations 
that were being planned for her.** This resentful outburst evoked 
from Alexander only a reply in which, amid all expressions of sym- 
pathy, he pleaded for calm and moderation and for no decisions that 
would threaten the peace of Germany and thus serve the designs of 
the common enemy—Napoleon."5 

We are now in a position to resume the criticism of Bismarck’s 
narrative. It seems clear that the effort to combine his version with 

74 The letter of Aug. 12 is the only one of the series which neither Baron 
Nolde nor I could find in the Russian archives. Sybel also evidently failed to find 
it at Berlin. The lack of it is the more regrettable because only if we had it could 
one judge with complete certainty of Bismarck’s veracity in his statements about 
the letter written by William from Gastein. At any rate, the content of the letter 
can be gleaned from Alexander’s reply of Sept. 11/23, in which he answers his 
uncle point by point. That King William wrote the tsar only one letter from 
Gastein—that of Aug. 12—seems to follow clearly from Oubril's letter to Gorchakov 


of Aug. 22/Sept. 3. 
75 Letter of Sept. 11/23. 
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that of Sybel’s fourth edition can scarcely be maintained. There 
were, indeed, at that time two exchanges of letters between the mon- 
archs, but the second exchange bears even less resemblance to what 
Bismarck describes than does the first, described by Sybel. One can 
only conclude that both in his Reichstag speech and in his later, fuller 
account the chancellor’s memory served him very badly.”* What he 
has given us seems to be a garbled, exaggerated, and dramatized ver- 
sion of the June episode. He has erred chronologically by trans- 
ferring the incident to the Gastein period, perhaps because he dimly 
remembered that the two sovereigns had exchanged letters at that 
time. He has erred still more gravely as to the content of the corre- 
spondence. Alexander did not declare himself determined to draw 
the sword, propose an immediate offensive, or create a situation where 
a mere “ Yes” from the King of Prussia would at once have unloosed 
a general war. And the king’s reply was vastly less frank and open 
than, and in any case almost wholly different from, the answer that 
Bismarck professes to describe.77 

But it may be said that at all events the Russian overture did 
place Bismarck in a position where he had to weigh the chances of a 
Russo-Prussian contest with France and perhaps Austria; that the 
temptation to welcome such an eventual means of escape from his 
difficulties must have been very great; and that the reflections that 
passed through his mind and the arguments that he used with the 
king may well have been substantially those set forth in his memoirs. 
This is possible, but doubts arise particularly with regard to the point 
on which Bismarck has laid most stress—his alleged aversion to a 
war fought in alliance with Russia, his alleged conviction that the 
German question must be settled without foreign assistance. 

Attention may be called in the first place to a later conversation 
between Oubril and Bismarck, in which the latter, referring back to 
the king’s letter of June 17, declared that he and his colleagues in the 
ministry had been unanimous in urging that Prussia should promise 
armed support in case of a French attack on Russia, but that the king 
had judged otherwise.** This testimony might, however, be ques- 

76 Bismarck says in his memoirs, apropos of his draft for the king’s reply 
to Alexander from Gastein: “ Ich habe den Text meiner Argumentation nicht in 
der Erinnerung, obwohl ich ihn vor wenigen Jahren behufs unsrer Auseinandersetz- 
ung mit der russischen Politik [1888?] wieder unter Augen gehabt.” Gedanken 
und Erinnerungen, Il. 65. 

77 Almost the only points in common are the negative character of the response 
and certain similarities in the arguments that Prussia’s joining in the war would 
lead to complications from the standpoint of federal law and would turn the contest 


primarily into a Franco-Prussian struggle. 
78 Oubril to Gorchakov (private letter), Aug. 22/Sept. 3, 1863. 
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tioned on the ground that Bismarck at that moment was particularly 
anxious to ingratiate himself with Russia and all real danger of a 
war with France had passed. 

But there are two clear cases in 1863 when Bismarck himself 
pleaded for the armed aid of Russia. The first occasion, already 
briefly touched upon in this article, was at the end of February, when, 
alarmed at the attitude of the Western Powers toward the Alvens- 
leben Convention, he begged for assurances of Russian assistance in 
case of a French attack, in language that recalls Alexander’s appeal 
of June.7* The second and even less known occasion was in the 
following September. Bismarck at that time was in such a state of 
rage over the Frankfort Firstentag that for a while he would talk 
to Oubril of nothing but war. If Russia would only join him, he 
professed himself convinced that they could easily strike down per- 
fidious Austria by a brusque and unexpected attack, like that of 
Frederick the Great in 1756: 1.e., he proposed to Russia precisely 
that sudden offensive stroke against their adversaries which in his 
memoirs he erroneously declares that Russia had proposed to him. 
Oubril reported that “an encouragement on our part would have 
thrown him into the most hazardous adventures ’—language which 
strangely recalls Bismarck’s phrase about the effects of a Prussian 
“Yes” from Gastein. Alexander and his chancellor hastened to 
pour water upon the flames, for, as Gorchakov pointed out, after 
Prussia in June had offered Russia no more than her neutrality for 
what would have been a purely defensive war, Russia was now not 
going to commit herself for Prussia’s sake to an aggressive war on 
Austria.°° The whole episode suggests that Bismarck in 1863 had 
no such aversion on principle to a war fought in alliance with Russia 
as in his memoirs he claims to have had. 

Nor can one be sure that Bismarck was at that time so disinclined 
as he later affirmed to free himself from internal difficulties by a 
foreign war. Among the arguments which he advanced to Oubril in 
favor of an attack on Austria, one was that “a war would help our 
domestic situation”. And the Russian envoy reported at that time: 
“There is always one circumstance that frightens me: namely, Bis- 


79 “ Pouvons-nous compter sur vous et irez-vous avec nous jusqu’au bout? .. . 
Si vous voulez marcher avec nous, nous devons en avoir l’assurance ””, etc. Oubril’s 
reports, nos. 61 and 62 of Feb. 17/Mar. 1, and telegram, no. 58, of Feb. 15/27. 

80 Oubril’s reports from Sept. 3 to Sept. 24 are full of Bismarck’s talk and 
proposals as to a war with Austria. Alexander to William, Sept. 11/23; Gorchakov 
to Oubril, Aug. 26/Sept. 7, Sept. 11/23, 15/28. 
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marck’s settled conviction that a war would facilitate and alleviate 
the position of the king’s government at home.” *? 

Hence I am inclined to hold that if Prussia in 1863 did not accept 
the tsar’s proposal for a war alliance, the explanation is to be found, 
not so much in the patriotic, moral, or practical reasons that Bismarck 
alleges, but rather in the king’s strong desire for peace. 


VI. 


From the foregoing study two conclusions of a broader nature 
may perhaps be drawn. 

Bismarck’s memoirs, composed at the end of his life, partly on 
the basis of documents but often on the basis of memory alone, con- 
stitute an historical source which, in spite of its indubitable value 
and engrossing interest, can be used only with the greatest caution, 
particularly with regard to the earlier periods of his career. Not 
until every portion of this work has been subjected to close critical 
examination shall we be able to realize how many distorted views or 
pure legends have been grafted into historical tradition by the Gc- 
danken und Erinnerungen. 

Secondly, the world has been so much dazzled by Bismarck’s 
triumphs of the later ’sixties and his long reign over the Continent 
after 1870 that we have been inclined to think of him as equally 
great at all times and on all occasions. In the early ’sixties not only 
the public at large but the diplomats who were in close contact with 
him had a very different impression. They considered him an inex- 
perienced, reckless, flighty, erratic, harum-scarum sort of person. 
Doubtless they underestimated him, but have we not, with respect to 
that period, fallen a little into the opposite extreme? Are we not too 
much inclined to think that at the very beginning of his career as 
minister, Bismarck was already the consummate statesman that we 
know from later times, the perfect master in the field of international 
politics ? 

Roevert H. Lorn. 


81 Oubril's report, no. 297, of Sept. 3/15 (“ trés-confidentielle ’’’); and private 
letter (‘‘ secrete’) to Gorchakov of the same date. 
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THE ODYSSEY OF THOMAS MUIR 


In 1796, Australia’s only function was that of prison-house for 
the criminals of Great Britain. That Australia had any function at 
all was owing to the American War of Independence, since the loss 
to England of the American colonies involved the loss of any re- 
ceptacle for the overflow from her jails. Till the year 1788 the 
Australian continent was left to itself, though the account of Captain 
Cook’s voyage along the east coast had been published for fifteen 
years; but when pressure of criminal population in Great Britain 
became too great Australia suddenly acquired a practical value. In 
1788 a penal settlement was’ formed on the site of Sydney, and at 
the period with which this article deals Sydney was still a penal 
settlement, and nothing more. It was not until some years later that 
Australia ceased to be simply a domestic necessity and became an 
object for political and imperial consideration. Its link with the 
great events of the day, the French Revolution and the political 
awakening of Great Britain, was simply the humble and unhappy one 
of serving as a prison for some of the unruly spirits that timid con- 
stitutionalism could not allow to go free. 

Thomas Muir was a young Edinburgh advocate and a leading 
member of the Society of the Friends of the People, one of the 
numerous radical associations that sprang into being in 1792 as a 
result of the interest in political affairs lately awakened by the French 
Revolution. Most of the members of this society were small trades- 
men, weavers, and other artisans, though some were professional 
men.! Its methods, like those of the parent society in London, were 
constitutional, and its object was to obtain “a full, fair, and equal 
representation of the People in Parliament, and a shorter duration of 
Parliamentary Delegation”. Members declared their allegiance to 
the British Constitution, consisting of a King, House of Lords, and 


Note. When the original manuscript of this article came to the editor, from 
Miss Marjorie Masson, of the University of Victoria, Australia, it appeared to 
him that the portion relating to Muir’s adventures in America might well be more 
fully developed, by means of materials more easily accessible to a student working 
in Washington than to one working in Melbourne. He has accordingly amplified 
the story in this manner, and therefore the article, by Miss Masson's request, is 
published as a product of joint authorship. Eb. 


1 Meikle, Scotland and the French Revolution, pp. 93, 106. 
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House of Commons, and promised to “ discountenance and endeavour 
to suppress all sedition, riots, or disorder”, and “to prevent any 
person from being admitted, or to remain a member of our Society, 
whose objects and designs may be unconstitutional ’’.? But if the 
French Revolution stimulated the political aspirations of the artisan 
population, it also served to alarm the middle and governing classes.. 
To Pitt and the Tory party, their imaginations inflamed by the acts 
in France, reform and revolution were interchangeable terms. They 
regarded with suspicion these earnest advocates of an extended suf- 
frage, and none the less because the latter numbered among their 
friends the Whigs Fox, Grey, Sheridan, and Lauderdale; * they con- 
sidered these associations dangerous to good government and a 
menace to the monarchy, and stringent measures were taken to sup- 
press them. 

In the series of trials for sedition undertaken to this end, five of 
those which took place in Scotland ended in the transportation of the 
accused to Australia; and the first of the five was that of Muir. His 
trial took place in Edinburgh on August 30 and 31, 1793.‘ It is not 
to modern eyes alone that the proceedings of those two days appear — 
extraordinarily distorted and the conduct of the judges inhumanly 
vindictive. Romilly writes to a friend: “ I am not surprised that you 
have been shocked at the account you have seen of Muir’s trial; you 
would have been much more shocked if you had been present at it 
as I was.’’> Cockburn records its injustice;® Fox, Sheridan, and 
Grey tried to persuade the House of Commons of the wrong they 
were allowing,’ while Lauderdale told the House of Lords that “ not 
one case in the whole history of Scottish criminal law stood upon 
record, either to justify, or even to countenance, the proceedings ”’.® 
Muir was tried before the notorious Lord Justice Clerk Braxfield 
and four other judges, and a jury composed of members of an asso- 
ciation which had lately and openly condemned Muir and the Friends 
of the People.® The charges against him were: exciting to sedition 
by inflammatory speeches, circulating Paine’s Rights of Man and 

2 Home Office Papers, extract in Mitchell Library, Sydney. The Mitchell 
Library is a fine collection of printed and manuscript material bearing on the history, 
geography, etc., of Australasia. 

8 The last three were the founders of the London Society of the Friends of the 
People. Meikle, op. cit., p. 79. 

4 Howell’s State Trials, XXIII. 117 ff. 

5 Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, I. 366. 

6 Cockburn, Examination of Trials for Sedition in Scotland, pp. 144-183. 

7 Hansard, Feb. 24, Mar. 10, 1794. 


§ Hansard, Apr. 15. 1794. 
® The Goldsmith's Hall Association. Trial of Muir, p. 136. 
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other seditious writings, and reading and approving an address from 
the United Irishmen in a convention of Friends of the People assem- 
bled in Edinburgh. The last he admitted, though denying, and with 
reason, that it was seditious;?° but in spite of indisputable evidence 
to prove his innocence of the other charges, he was found guilty of 
all three. During the course of the trial, Muir said: 


I admit that I exerted every effort to procure a more equal represen- 
tation of the people in the House of Commons. If that be a crime, I 
plead guilty to the charge. I acknowledge that I considered the cause 
of parliamentary reform to be essential to the salvation of my country; 
but I deny that I ever advised the people to accomplish that great object 
by any means which the constitution did not sanction. I grant that I 
advised the people to read different publications upon both sides, which 
this great national question had excited, and I am not ashamed to as- 
sign my motives. I consider the ignorance of the people, on the one 
hand, to be the source from which despotism flows: I consider, upon the 
other hand, an ignorant people impressed with a sense of grievances, 
and wishing to have these grievances redressed, to be exposed to certain 
misery and complete ruin. Knowledge must always precede reforma- 
tion, and who shall dare to say that the people shall be debarred from 
information, where it concerns them ‘so materially? I am accused of 
sedition, and yet I can prove by thousands of witnesses, that I warned 
the people of the danger of that crime, exhorted them to adopt none but 
measures which were constitutional, and intreated them, to connect liberty 
with knowledge and both with morality. 


One witness after another attested to Muir’s constant exhortation 
to them to be peaceful in their methods, to confine themselves to 
seeking reform by means of petitioning Parliament: yet Dundas, the 
Lord Advocate, could speak of his “ diabolical and mischievous con- 
duct” and call him “ the pest of Scotland”; while Braxfield clearly 
showed his scorn for all Muir’s witnesses in the following speech: 
“Mr. Muir ’, he said, 
might have known that no attention could be paid to such a rabble. What 
right had they to representation? He could have told them that the 
parliament would never listen to their petition. How could they think 
of it? A government in every country should be just like a corporation: 
and in this country, it is made up of the landed interest, which alone 
has a right to be represented; as for the rabble, who have nothing but 
personal property, what hold has the nation of them? 

In considering the punishment to be awarded to Muir, one of the 
judges remarked that they had their choice of banishment, fine, 
whipping, imprisonment, and transportation. Reasons were found 
against them all (whipping he thought “ too severe and disgraceful ”’) 
except the last; another judge thought that there was no punishment 
adequate to the crime of sedition since torture was abolished ; but all 


10 The address is printed in Howell’s State Trials, XXIII. 151-159. 
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concurred in thinking transportation the most suitable, and Muir was 
ordered to be transported beyond the sea for a period of fourteen 
years,}! 

Muir’s trial was followed by those of the Reverend T. F. Palmer, 
a former fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and Unitarian min- 
ister of Dundee; William Skirving, a farmer and man of education, 
secretary of the Scottish Friends of the People; and Maurice Mar- 
garot and Joseph Gerrald, London delegates to the British Convention 
of the Friends that met in Edinburgh in October-November, 1793. 
They were all sentenced to be transported. Neither the outcry at the 
injustice of the proceedings nor the protests made in Parliament 
could move the government from its determination to crush this in- 
opportune and mistrusted spirit of reform. 

On the first of May, 1794, the Surprise, convict transport, sailed 
from Spithead (St. Helen’s) for Sydney, New South Wales, with 
Muir, Palmer, Skirving, and Margarot on board.’ The French Ad- 
miralty, by order of the Comité du Salut Public, sent out frigates 
to attempt their rescue; ** but the Surprise sailed with a strong con- 
voy af East Indiamen and some of His Majesty’s ships, and it does 
not appear that they ever sighted the French frigates. The Surprise 
reached Sydney on October 25, 1794. ‘“‘ Ces infortunés furent jettés 
sur le plage désolé de Nouvelle Hollande [Australia], vaste sepulchre 
ou le gouvernement britannique entasse indistinctement et les plus 

11 Muir writes from the Tolbooth Nov. 10, arrived in the Thames from Leith 
Dec. 1, 1793, and was put on board the Surprise, with others, handcuffed, two and 
two, Feb. 9, 1794. Rutt and Godwin visited him, in Newgate and in a prison-hulk. 
Historical Records of New South Wales, II. 826, 828; Palmer to Rutt, Feb. 10, 
in J. T. Rutt, Life and Correspondence of Joseph Priestley, 11. 221; tbid., p. 226. 

12 The Trial of Willham Skirving (Glasgow, 1836), p. 17. The fullest account 
of the voyage is in A Narrative of the Sufferings of T. F. Palmer and W. Skirving 
during a Voyage to New South Wales (Cambridge, 1797). There was a detention 
of a month at Rio de Janeiro, July q—Aug. 4; letter of James Thomson in C.O. 
201: 11, Public Record Office. Lieut. J. K. Tuckey, in An Account of a Voyage 
to New South Wales (London, 1805), p. 50, mentions that in the library of the 
Antonian monks at Rio, in 1802, he was shown an English book inscribed, July 23, 
1794, ‘‘ Bibliothecae Ordinis Sancti Antonii Fratrum Observantiae suae Thomas 
Muir de Hunters Hill, gente Scotus, anima orbis terrarum civis obtulit ’, ete. 

13 Arrété of jo pluvidse an II. (Feb. 18, 1794), in Recueil des Actes du 
Comité de Salut Public, XI. 242; quoted, from a copy in the Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres at Paris, by Meikle, p. 146. That the order was carried out appears 
from Roquesante to the minister of foreign relations (Delacroix), 13 floréal an V. 
(May 2, 1797), Archives Nationales, AF III. 62, dossier 246; and from Muir to 
the viceroy Branciforte, Aug. 20, 1796, Seville, Archivo General de Indias, Papeles 
de Estado, Guadalajara, leg. 1, which names the Alcide and the Fabius as the frigates 
Muir had seen mentioned in American newspapers. See also Moniteur, 12 frimaire 
an VI. (Dec. 2, 1797), article by the artist David. 
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vifs scélérats et les philosophes courageux qui lui portent ombrages.” ** 
But if scholars and scoundrels were sent indiscriminately to the same 
land of exile, their treatment when they got there was not identical. 
Lieutenant-governor Grose had been informed that he was not at 
liberty to compel the Scottish prisoners to work, though on the other 
hand they were not entitled to any provision from the crown without 
doing such service as might be thought fit.* In November, Judge 
Advocate Collins records that 


The lieutenant-governor having set apart for each of the gentlemen who 
came out from Scotland in the Surprise a brick hut, in a row on the 
east side of the cove, they took possession of their new habitations, and 
soon declared that they found sufficient reason for thinking “the bleak 
and desolate shores of New Holland” not quite so terrible as in England 
they had been led to expect.?° 


Skirving writes that Grose 


sent one of his lieutenants to inform us that we were at full liberty in the 
colony, but that he had no instructions to permit us to leave it... . He 
appointed a good brick house to each of us, all of them adjoining; and 
as we would receive nothing from the stores . . . he sent to us request- 
ing that as we might need some things which were not to be got for 
money in the place, we would use the freedom to send him a list of 
what things we found necessary, and if they could be had he would pro- 
vide us himself.*7 


Muir, Palmer, and Skirving had farms together in the country — 
and were allowed convicts to clear their land.'® In a letter to his 
wife (December 12, 1794) !® Skirving speaks of the servant allowed 
him by the governor, while Muir writes by the same mail: “ Of our 
treatment here I cannot speak too highly; gratitude will forever bind 
me to the officers, civil and military.” ?° 

Shortly after his arrival in New South Wales, in September, 
1795, Governor Hunter wrote to a friend in Scotland that 


The four gentlemen whom the activity of the magistrates of Edinburgh 
provided for our colony I have seen and conversed with separately since 
my arrival here; they seem all of them very gifted in powers of conver- 
sation. Muir was the first I saw; I thought him a sensible modest young 
man, of a very retired turn, which certainly his situation in this country 
will give him opportunity of indulging; he said nothing on the severity 

14 Monsteur, ibid. 

18 Historical Records of New South Wales, Il. 856. 

16 Collins’s Account of the English Colony of New South Wales (1798), I. 
399. 

17 Historical Records, II. 872. 

18 Gentleman’s Magasine, March, 1797, I. 245. 

19 Printed in Trial of William Skirving. 

20 Historical Records, U1. 869. 
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of his fate, but seemed to bear his circumstances with a proper degree of 
fortitude and resignation.”? 

Melancholy fortitude is indeed the note of the letter he wrote 
while Hunter’s kindly description of him was on its way to Scotland. 


I live, live faithful to the cause of freedom, and live in a manner not 
unworthy of its adherents. Surrounded by successive scenes of manifold 
affliction, the prospect of life, as it lengthens, darkening, I say, and say 
in the sincerity of my soul, that the sufferings of individual man ought 
never to be reckoned in account, if conducive to the sum of general hap- 
piness. Let then this end require greater sacrifices, life or years of 
exile protracted unto the term of life, these sacrifices I am prepared to 
offer. Nor is this the effect of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm may dazzle its 
victim and his spectators in the glare of public exhibition, but in dungeons, 
in the long years of obscure exile, surrounded by beings who degrade the 
name of man, it must subside, it must dissipate and leave to the mind a 
solitary and a fearful void. Let me then repeat, without ostentation, 
what upon entering the career of life I have proclaimed. I have been, 
I am, and until I sink into the grave I shall continue to be, the advocate 
of the oppressed.?2 


Palmer, the elderly Unitarian minister, could write more cheer- 
fully, and asserts that 
The soil is capital, the climate delicious. I will take it upon me to say, 
that it will soon be the region of plenty, and wants only virtue and liberty 
to be another America. . . . To a philosophic mind it is a land of wonder 
and delight; to him it is a new creation: the beasts, the fish, the birds, the 
reptiles, the plants, the trees, the flowers, are all new.?? 

But even the philosophic mind cannot long be content with the 
wonders of nature; it is filled with longing for friends and books, 
for news and freedom. Six months later a ship sailed into the 
harbor which for a short while these unfortunate prisoners took to 
be either a British or an American frigate sent to take them away 
from Australia. She turned out to be an Indian trader. ‘‘ Good 
Heavens!” cries Palmer, ‘‘ what were my sensations! Mocked with 
groundless joy to be plunged again into melancholy.” *4 

The question of their right to leave Australia had been raised by 
the exiles promptly upon Governor Hunter’s arrival in the colony. 
Muir, Palmer, and Skirving had addressed to him, October 14, 1795, 
a letter pointing out that their sentence did not involve any abridg- 
‘ment of their freedom, once they had reached Australia, nor of their 
freedom of movement except that to return to Great Britain within 
the fourteen years would subject them to the penalty of death. 

21 Historical Records, 11. 882. 

22 Monthly Repository, XII., extracts in the Mitchell Library. 


23 Narrative of the Sufferings of T. F. Palmer and W. Skirving. 
24 Monthly Repository, XII. 
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Apparently they were quite right. A few days later the governor 
writes to the Home Secretary that, after reading the sentence and 
the printed trial, he was obliged to confess that he could not feel 
himself justifiable in forcibly detaining them in New South Wales 
against their consent.”° He asks for instructions, and reports that 
they ‘‘ have not accepted of any Provision from the public Store since 
their Arrival—they have lived quiet, retired, as much at their Ease 
as men in their Circumstances can be supposed to be ”. 

It was America that offered the actual opportunity for escape. 
That country had shared in the popular outburst of feeling aroused 
on behalf of the victims of the trials for sedition, and the account of 
Muir’s was reprinted in New York and widely read.?’ Letters to 
interest “‘the first people in America” in Muir had been written 
when he was thought to be going there in 1793; 78 while Gerrald was 
known personally in the States, having spent four years in Pennsyl- 
vania practising at the bar.?° It is therefore possible that somebody’s 
theoretic sympathy resolved itself into practical help, and the author 
of a pamphlet biography of Muir, the Glasgow radical Peter Mac- 
kenzie, tells a circumstantial tale to this effect.*°° What credence may 
be given to such a story is a question that may be examined later. At 
all events, on April 30, 1796, Governor Hunter had to inform the 
Home Secretary that Thomas Muir had escaped from the colony.** 


An American ship named the Otter, commanded by Ebenezer Dorr, 
and belonging to Boston, having touched at this port to refresh his ship’s 
company, and to have some small repairs done to the ship, being bound 
on a voyage to the north-west coast of America and China, after having 


25 Letter of Oct. 14, 1795, in London Public Record Office, C.O. 201: 12. 

2¢ Hunter to Portland, Oct. 25, 1795, C. O. 201: 12. In his letter of July 14, 
1796, to Messrs. Lyndsay and Shields, and in that of July 15, 1796, to President 
Washington, both in the Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Papeles de Estado, 
Guadalajara, leg. 1, Muir declares that the British ministry admitted his legal 
right to go elsewhere, but that this admission was made merely to allay popular 
feeling, and would have been nugatory and unavailing in that remote region; but 
apparently he was wrong as to this last, Hunter shows no feeling when reporting 
his escape, Apr. 30, 1796, C.O. 201: 13; Historical Records, III. 46. 

27 There were at least three editions, the second and third published at New 
York, 1794. Senator Giles said in the Senate, Nov. 26, 1794, ‘“ Are not Muir and 
Palmer, and the other martyrs of Scottish despotism, toasted from one end of the 
continent to the other?” Annals of Congress, IV. 918. B. Drew, in an article 
(otherwise of no consequence) on Muir in Old and New, IX. 316, declares 
that in later years parts of Muir's address to his judges were favorite declamations 
in New England schoolhouses. 

28 Trial, p. 168. 

29 Dictionary of Natwnal Biography. 

30 Life of Thomas Muir (Glasgow, 1831), pp. 34-35. 

31 C.0. 201: 13; Historical Records, II. 47. 
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been treated here with much civility, and assisted in his repairs as far 
as it was in our poWer to forward them, he, contrary to a very pointed 
article in the Port Orders, which he had received on his arrival, carried 
from hence several people, for whose embarkation he had not obtained 
any permission, and, amongst the number, Mr. Thomas Muir. 


Collins relates that ‘“‘ the American, either finding the market over- 
stocked, or having some other motive for touching at Port Jackson, 
declared that he had nothing for sale; but that he could, as a favour, 
spare two hogsheads of Jamaica rum, three pipes of Madeira, sixty- 
eight quarter casks of Lisbon wine, four chests and a half of Bohea 
tea, and two hogsheads of molasses ’’.*? Later he records the escape, 
and says that Muir left a letter stating his intention to practise as 
an advocate at the American bar.** 

Muir’s own account of his escape, as given in subsequent letters 
preserved in Spanish archives, is that Captain Dorr, coming into Port 
Jackson in January, 1796,** agreed to give him a passage to Boston 
provided he could effect his escape without danger to Dorr; that his 
companions, Palmer, Gerrald, and Skirving, two of whom were in 
failing health, urged him, as stili young and strong, to seize the oppor- 
tunity ; that on the evening of February 18, the day before Dorr was 
to sail, he put to sea in a small boat, with two servants, taking nothing 
with him but the shirt and coat on his back; and that about the middle 
of the next day they were taken into the Otter, at a considerable 
distance from the land. In that fur-trading vessel they crossed the 


82 Collins, I. 452. Barrington, at the delivery of whose celebrated prologue 
about “ leaving our country for our country’s good’, Jan. 16, 1796, Muir was most 
likely present, a month before his departure, says much the same. History of New 
South Wales (second ed.), p. 156. Ebenezer Dorr, jr. (1762-1846), was of a 
family much connected with the early trade to the Northwest Coast; genealogical 
information from Miss Marian H. Dorr of Newton Highlands, Mass., and Bancroft, 
History of California, I. 538-540. At a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in January, 1803, acknowledgment is made of the gift of ‘a valuable 
collection of Curiosities, from the north-west coast of America, from Mr. Ebenezer 
Dorr, Jr.”; Proceedings, I. 156. Members‘of the family possess many logs of its 
early voyages, but not of the Otter, but the register of clearances from the port 
of Boston, preserved in the archives of the Treasury Department at Washington, 
notes her clearance, Aug. 20, 1795, and gives as her cargo precisely the goods named 
by Collins, above, and no others. That Muir’s rescue or flight was not the first of 
such escapes may be judged from a remark of Capt. W. R. Broughton, R. N., 
who sailed from Port Jackson in H. M. S. Providence, Oct. 13, 1795, “ We ab- 
stained from following the example of other ships that have touched at this colony, 
by not taking away any of the convicts, a practice very general in merchant 
ships’; A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean (London, 1804), p. 21. 

33 Collins, I. 457. 

34 Jan. 24, according to Collins, I. 453, and Barrington, p. 154. 
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Pacific, and, “ after visiting the lately discovered islands, and explor- 
ing some hitherto unknown ”, arrived in Nootka Sound on June 19.*° 
But we are not without information from another quarter re- 
specting the escape and respecting the subsequent course of the Otter, 
information drawn out into great detail, which we owe partly to 
Muir, partly to the inveterate writing habits of Spanish colonial 
officials and the minute care with which they felt obliged to report all 
transactions to their home government and ask its approval. 

In order to enforce the regulations by which Spain since the 
Nootka Sound convention of 1790 had essayed to prohibit vessels 
not Spanish or British from access to the northwest coast of America, 
the Marqués de Branciforte, viceroy of New Spain in 1796, resolved 
to send some small vessel from his Pacific naval station of San Blas, 
every six months, to sail up along that coast and warn intruders 
away.** The first such vessel to be sent out was the Suéil, which in 
1792 had played a chief part in the expedition of Galiano and Valdés 
to the Straits of Juan de Fuca. Under the command of Don José 
Tovar, primer piloto, the Sutil sailed out from San Blas on March 16, 
1796, with a company which, including the captain, numbered fifteen. 
On June 16 she entered Nootka Sound, with five or six of her nine 
sailors ill. Finding that they did not recover there, Tovar was about 
to depart on June 19, when the Otter sailed into the harbor. The 
launch of the Suti was sent with its pilot to bring the Otter to anchor- 
age. Presently Captain Dorr, Muir, and one of the sailors came over 
to the Sutil, where Dorr exhibited what seemed to be a passport from 
the Spanish consul at Charleston, South Carolina.*? 

It appeared that the Otter was very short of provisions, but over- 
supplied with men, for thirty-two had somehow, most of them appar- 

35 Muir to Lyndsay and Shields and to Lord Lauderdale, July 14, 1796, to 
President Washington, John Craig Millar, and Dr. Joseph Priestley, July rs, all in 
A.G.I., Seville, Estado, Guadalajara, leg. 1; also to the French Directory, 11 
prairial an V., in Arch. Aff. Etr., Corresp. Pol., Espagne, 648, ff. 48-so. Gerrald 
died Mar. 13, Skirving Mar. 16, 1796. Trial of William Skirving, pp. 24, 25; 
Collins, I. 469, says Mar. 16 and 19. 

3¢ Branciforte to Principe de la Paz, Sept. 26, 1796, no. 340, A.G.I., Seville, 
Papeles de Estado, Mexico, leg. 6. 

37“ Extracto del diario de la navegacién que ha hecho la goleta Sutil”, etc., 
enclosed in Branciforte to Paz, Sept. 26, 1796, no. 340, sbi supra. ‘“ Testimonio 
del Exp’te contra el primer Piloto Don José Tovar,” ff. 8-12, depositions of Fran- 
cisco Molina, Pedro Rios, Pedro Estrada, and José Tovar, A.G.I., Estado, ibid. 
Borica, governor of California, in a letter to Branciforte, Nov. 5, Archivo General de 
Mexico, Provincias Internas, VI., exp. 16, says that when Dorr arrived at Monterey 
he showed him passports from General Washington (his clearance, no doubt) and 
the Spanish consul at Charleston. A subordinate of the governor records that he 
showed “los pasaportes del consul de Espafia y el del Presidente del Congreso "’; 
Archives of California, State Papers, Sacramento, VI. 86, Oct. 27, 1796. 
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ently with less difficulty than Muir, got aboard at Port Jackson. 
Learning of Tovar’s desire to carry on his cruise farther north, to 
Bucareli, Dorr represented to him that he could not safely do it with 
so few men (he himself had had three sailors killed by the Indians 
at Clayoquot) and offered, in return for provisions, to let him have 
five seamen from the Otter. The Spaniard hesitated, not knowing 
whether he could defend such an action to his superiors at San Blas, 
and declaring that no promises of pay could be made except by those 
officials. Finally, however, his exigencies caused him to agree. Five 
sailors from the Otter came over voluntarily, strongly dissatisfied 
with their treatment by Dorr, and willing to serve for their rations 
till they reached San Blas.** 

At midnight before the day on which the Sutil sailed out from 
Nootka (June 22) Thomas Muir also came on board. He wished 
to go to the United States, and, perceiving that the Otter would spend 
some time on the Northwest Coast and then sail to China and so 
home by way of the Cape of Good Hope, he believed that he should 
reach Philadelphia sooner by way of San Blas—six months against 
eighteen, he calculated; there was also the danger that at Canton 
or Macao he might be recognized by the English and returned to 
captivity.°* Another reason for apprehension lay in the fact that, 
as Muir learned from the Spaniards, the Indians reported the British 
frigate Providence, Captain Broughton, which had sailed from Bot- 
any Bay a short time before Muir’s escape, to have lately been for 
some days in Nootka Sound and on departure to have declared her 
intention of returning.*° 

The mate, the carpenter, and the supercargo of the Sutil under- 
stood, and so testified at the subsequent trial of their captain, that 

38 “ Extracto” and “ Testimonio ”, as cited in the preceding note. 

89 Tovar to Don Jacinto Caamafio, acting commander at San Blas, Aug. 12, 
1796, and Borica to Branciforte, July 13, both enclosed in Branciforte to Paz, 
Sept. 26, no. 340, A.G.I., Estado, Mexico, leg. 6; ‘ Testimonio ”, deposition of 
Tovar. 

40 Muir to Lyndsay and Shields, July 14, 1796; to the French Directory, 11 
prairial an V.; “‘ Extracto del diario de la Sutt!’’; Borica to Branciforte, July 13. 
The Providence had been in Sydney Cove from Aug. 25 to Oct. 13, 1795, sailed 
then to Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands, was at Nootka Sound from Mar. 17 to 
May 21, 1796, and at Monterey June 6-20, whence she sailed for the Sandwich 
Islands and Japan. Broughton, A Voyage of Discovery, pp. 19-21, 48-54, 61-67; 
P.R.O., Adm., Captains’ Logs 4490; Broughton to Nepean, Oct. 5, 1795, in Cap- 
tains’ Letters, Adm. 1: 1511; from his visit to Monterey there is a group of 
documents in Archivo General de Mexico, Californias, 37, exp. 3, relating to £250 
worth of astronomical instruments he had brought out from London for Bodega 


y Quadra, who however had in the meantime died; but Broughton left Monterey 
June 20, and nowhere is there any evidence that he had any designs against Muir. 
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Muir had been transported to New Holland;*! Tovar himself de- 
clared to his commandant at San Blas that, as well as he understood 
Muir, the suppliant was “a Scottish gentleman who, for defending 
his country and the Christian States of Ireland, had been persecuted 
by the British government, which finally had banished him from the 
island, but that he could go where he would in other parts of the 
world, and, finding himself in New Holland, had concluded to em- 
bark on the aforesaid Otter ”.*? 

Don José Tovar had served his king for twenty-six of his forty- 
two years, and for nineteen years had held his present position of 
primer piloto in the naval establishment at San Blas. He was, said 
the viceroy,*® a competent pilot but lacking in political intelligence. 
He yielded to Muir’s importunities, moved thereto by compassion and 
thinking that he had some precedents, as when Martinez in 1789 took 
in John Kendrick, jr., son of the captain of the Columbia, who was 
now piloto segundo.** Later he had his misgivings, for Muir, who 
had come on board the Suéil without money or other belongings than 
a mattress and a valise, both borrowed from Dorr, told stories that 
seemed to Tovar inconsistent, especially about a sum of two hundred 
dollars left by him in Dorr’s hands.** Put upon his trial on his 
return to San Blas, the worthy captain was excused as to his accept- 
ance of needed seamen, but for his complaisance to Muir, contrary to 
definite law, he was dismissed and declared incapable of further com- 
mand. The sentence was approved by the viceroy—though he thought 
Tovar’s action due only to his stupidity and ignorance, and the lively 
astuteness of Muir and Dorr—and by the king.** 

Before coming to San Blas, however, the Sutil, which had been 
compelled by strong northerly winds to give up the thought of sailing 

41 “ Testimonio ”, depositions of Molina, Rios, and Estrada. 

42 Tovar to Caamafio, Aug. 12, 1796, “bi supra. 

#3 Branciforte to Paz, Sept. 26, 1796, in A.G.I., Estado, Mexico, leg. 6. 

44 Tovar to Caamafio, Aug. 12; “ Testimonio”’, deposition of Tovar. Branci- 
forte to Paz, Sept. 26, 1796, no. 341 (a different despatch from that of the same 
date already mentioned, but in the same legajo at the A.G.I.). Branciforte explains 
that, Kendrick wishing to become a Catholic and enter the service of Spain, and 
Bodega y Quadra favoring, the preceding viceroy had given him the position named, 
and the king had approved, but now a more rigid exclusion of foreigners is rightly 
in force, and in view of the dangerous character of the United States as neighbors 
it is best that Kendrick should go, though his conduct has been excellent; so the 
viceroy intends to send him as interpreter with Muir. We find him acting as 
interpreter at the examination of Tovar, Sept. 12; ‘“ Testimonio ”, f. 1 v. 

45 Tovar to Caamajio, Aug. 12, 1796. 

46“ Testimonio ”, ad fin.; Branciforte to Paz, Sept. 26, 1796, no. 340; decree 


of May 19, 1797, in “ Expediente de Tomas Muir”, A.G.I., Estado, Mexico, leg. 
23, no. 6. 
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northward beyond Nootka, put into the harbor of Monterey and re- 
mained there more than a fortnight (July 5-21) that her crew might 
recover their health.” There the governor of California, Don Diego 
de Borica, had much talk with Muir. No small entertainment it must 
have been to the governor at that lonely post to talk with one who, 
as he reports to the viceroy, “ was in Paris during the great revolu- 
tions of ’92 and ’93, gives very circumstantial accounts of all that 
occurred, and paints with very vivid colors the characters of the 
principal personages, such as Mirabeau, Condorcet, Lafayette, Du- 
mouriez, Brissot, Robespierre, Danton, Tallien, Egalité, and others, 
and appears not less informed as to the political state of England ”. 
At the governor’s request, Muir wrote out for him, in French, a sum- 
mary of his career, drawn off from a copy of his printed Trial which 
he presented to the governor. He also gave him an engraved portrait 
of himself, which had come to him in Botany Bay from his friends 
in England, and he could not resist the temptation to tell Borica that 
they intended to erect a marble statue of him, “for the spirit and 
energy with which he had defended the rights of the Scottish people, 
who had chosen him as their deputy”. Borica sent pamphlet and 
portrait to the viceroy ; ** the viceroy sent the pamphlet and an excel- 
lent copy of the engraved portrait to his brother-in-law, Godoy, 
Prince of the Peace, prime minister of Spain, and the portrait may 
now be seen in one of the glass exhibition-cases in the Archives of 
the Indies at Seville. | 

This portrait has a history of its own, not without interest. It 
is recounted—in substantially the same terms—in a letter printed in 
the autobiographical Memoir of Thomas Hardy,** the English radical, 
whose trial in 1794 for sedition was as, famous as the Scottish trials 
of Muir and his associates in the preceding year, and in a manuscript 
letter of Hardy’s, accompanied by a copy of the engraving, in the 
celebrated Place Collection in the British Museum.’ In the latter 
epistle Hardy says: 

47 “ Testimonio ”, f. 13 v.; “‘ Extracto del diario de la Sutil’. 

48 Borica to Branciforte, July 13, 1796, sbi supra. 

49 Memoir (London, 1832), p. 49, letter dated Mar. 3, 1821, to Mr. Wither- 
spoon, Cheapside, who, as Hardy had lately learned from him, had in his posses- 
sion “a box of manuscripts, letters, and papers of that excellent man, the late 
Thomas Muir”. 

50 Francis Place Collection, vol. 36, pp. 1 and 3. The editor is indebted to 
Mr. Henry W. Meikle, author of Scotland and the French Revolution, for mention 
of this exemplaire of the print, which he had sought in vain elsewhere. He had 
supposed the picture at Seville, of which he had a photostat print, to be the 


identical print given by Muir to Borica, but when he had an opportunity to inspect 
it, in the Archive of the Indies (in October, 1921), he found it to be a most excel- 
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In the month of March 1794 when the Surprise Transport, Captn. 
Campbell, lay off Portsmouth at the Mother Bank, on Board of which 
those persecuted patriots Muir, Palmer, Margarot and Skirving were 
conveyed to Botany Bay for 14 years . . . I went to Portsmouth . . . was 
on board of the Surprise at the time and saw the late Mr. Banks of 
Newman St., an eminent statuary, take a cast from Muir’s face, from 
which he afterwards made a Bust, and from which the present engraving 
is taken by Thomas Holloway. It is a correct likeness. 


The engraving, dated 1795, bears, below the portrait, the legend, 
“Engraved by T. Holloway from a Bust modelled by Tho. Banks, 
Esq., R. A.” (Banks was a friend of the radicals) and the appropriate 
lines (from Thomson’s Hymn) : 


Should fate command me to the farthest verge 

Of this green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 

’Tis nought to me; I cannot go 

Where universal love not smiles around, 

Fromxseeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression— 
lines suggested for this inscription, so Muir tells us, by his friend the 
poetess Mrs. Letitia Barbauld." 

The days of converse with Don Diego de Borica were certainly 
not less grateful to Muir than to the governor. After a four-months’ 
voyage in the South Sea with thirty-two British jailbirds or miscel- 
laneous sailors and a hard-fisted Yankee shipmaster, Monterey must 
have seemed a haven of rest. Muir expanded in that bright and 
genial air. He wrote copious letters, in the glowing rhetoric in which 
literary young gentlemen, conscious of noble souls, were accustomed 
to write in the closing years of the eighteenth century, to his father 
and mother, to President Washington, to the Whig earls of Lauder- 
dale and Stanhope, to Dr. Priestley, to John Craig Millar, to Lyndsay 
and Shields, and other friends, and to the viceroy of New Spain. 
The prudent governor, or still more prudent viceroy, took copies of 
them, and so preserved them to us.°? Muir spoke with grateful 
lent lead-pencil] reproduction, doubtless made in the city of Mexico for the viceroy. 
It bears the legends, “ F. Porrillo. Porrillo fecit. Afio 1796.” 

51 Muir to Lyndsay and Shields, July 14, 1796. 

52 Letters of July 14 and 15, 1796, in A.G.I., Estado, Guad., leg. 1. The ad- 
dresses have in some cases to be inferred from internal evidence, the transcripts 
not bearing the names. Lauderdale had visited Muir in prison; Meikle, p. 136. 
Millar, son of Muir’s law professor at Glasgow, and prominent in the Society of 
the Friends of the People, had in 179s, like Dr. Priestley and many another radical, 
retired to America, where he died in 1796, “in the back country of Pennsylvania ”. 
Ibid., p. 157; Craig, in Millar’s Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, p. cxxvi; 
Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher (Edinburgh, 1876), p. 71; Dugald Stewart to Jef- 
ferson, Mar. 1, 1795, in Jefferson MSS., Lib. Cong.; Scots Mag., LVIII. 792 and 
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warmth of the kindness of Tovar, Borica, and Sefiora Borica, who 
with her own hands made portable soups to sustain him during the 
remainder of his voyage by sea. In all these letters, save to his 
father and mother, he spoke of his health as greatly impaired; while 
to his parents he declared himself—but we all have done that-—to be 
perfectly well. The young reformer’s mental poise, too, was no 
longer at its best. Along with the warm affection for his friends 
which forms so pleasing a trait of all his letters, we see the growth 
of no small measure of egotism. “ My Exile”, he writes to one of 
the Whig lords,** “ splendid in its cause, and proud in the applauding 
voice of my country, claims a new lustre from the toils and the 
dangers by which it has been redeemed.” 

To President Washington Muir wrote at full length of his escape 
and subsequent adventures, of his desire to come to Philadelphia, and 
of his intention, unless some change in British politics permitted him 
to return to Scotland, to “ consume the remainder of my days in the 
United States, happy if, in the narrow range of my abilities, I may 
be able to demonstrate by their exertion my devotion and my attach- 
ment to the land of my adoption”. Having from his infancy con- 
sidered himself as the pupil of him whom he now addressed, he 
gloried in the fact “that, in a land permitted almost to be visited by 
none, the Name of General Washington presents me everywhere re- 
spect and attention”; and he mentions that he has drawn upon 
Washington for whatever necessary expenses might attend his jour- 
ney, confident that these bills would be joyfully reimbursed in Europe. 

In his letter to the viceroy Muir described his efforts to bring 
liberty to Scotland and to the Catholics of Ireland, his condemnation 
and escape, and his reasons for placing himself in the hospitable care 
of Don José Tovar. He solicited the viceroy’s permission to pass 
through his dominions to Philadelphia and President Washington, 
and promised him the eternal gratitude, not only of the writer but 
of millions interested in his fortunes.** 

Sent on by Borica in accordance with the law respecting for- 
eigners, Muir arrived with the Sufil at San Blas on August 12,55 
864. One of the friends about whom Muir inquired was Dr. Thomas Cooper ; another 
was James Thomson Callender, of unenviable fame, who had been a member of 
the Edinburgh Convention, and with whom he “ hoped to spend some attic [Attic ?] 
evenings, once more”. In one of his letters to Jefferson, Oct. 26, 1798, Callender 
says, speaking of Muir and Palmer, ‘I was their intimate friend, and quite as 
deep in the unlucky business as they were’; N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, L. 330. 

53 Stanhope, apparently. 


54 Muir to Branciforte, Monterey, July 17, 1796, A.G.I., Estado, Guad., leg. 1. 
55 “Extracto del diario de la Sutil.” 
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from which unhealthy port, by further complaisance on the captain’s 
part, he was allowed to go up to the more salubrious air of Tepic.® 
He wrote again to the viceroy from that place, expressing his desire 
to go to Philadelphia and place himself under the protection of 
President Washington until the ministerial revolution in England 
should occur which he confidently expected; and, calculating that, 
travelling economically to Havana, he would need not more than 
seven or eight hundred dollars for that purpose, he asked the viceroy 
to advance that sum, assuring him that General Washington would 
duly honor whatever bills the exile might draw upon him in the 
viceroy’s favor.*’ 

Branciforte, however, deemed it wiser, in the case of one who, 
rightly or wrongly, had been condemned by British law, not to 
deviate from the usual routine followed in the cases of those who 
infringed Spain’s regulations against the presence of unauthorized 
foreigners in the Indies.5® He ordered that Muir should be escorted 
from Tepic to the capital, not as a prisoner but honorably and hu- 
manely, ‘‘ economically yet with some distinction ”, by Don Salvador 
Fidalgo, who had commanded the Princesa in 1793 and had now just 
returned to San Blas from Macao in the Activo, and his lieutenant 
Don Andrés Salazar. From Mexico he was to be escorted to Vera 
Cruz, and then shipped to Spain.°° 

The same fate was decreed for the five sailors who had been 
taken over from the Otter at Nootka, but they were reported ill at 
Tepic and in the hospital at San Blas, where one of them died a 
month after landing, and two others soon after, while the remaining 
two, leaving that place at the end of October, and detained again by 
illness at Guadalajara, did not reach the capital till the last month of 
the year nor Vera Cruz till January, 1797. There they remained, 

56 “ Testimonio ”, ff. 1 v., 15 v. At Tepic Muir found a friend in a brother 
Scot, Robert Gibson, who apparently was on his way to Manila. A grateful letter 
to him, Vera Cruz, Oct. 22, 1796, is in Arch. Gen. Mexico, Californias, 37, exp. 3. 

57 Muir to Branciforte, Aug. 20, 1796, A.G.I., Estado, Guad., leg. 1. 

58 Branciforte to Paz, Sept. 26, 1796, no. 340. 

59 Branciforte to Paz, Oct. 11, 1796, no. 344, A.G.I., Estado, Mex., leg. 6; 
“ Expediente de Tomas Muir”, sbid., leg. 23, no. 6; “Extracto” (as to Activo). 
With Muir was sent the Philadelphia Irishman Joseph Burling O’Cain, who had 
been marooned at Santa Barbara by his English captain in 1794; Arch. Gen. Mex- 
ico, Provincias Internas, VI., exp. 16, and Arch. California, State Papers, Sacra- 
mento, IV. 68; S. E. Morison, Maritime History of Massachusetts, pp. 60, 61. 


There are grateful letters from Muir to Fidalgo and Salazar, in French, Vera 
Cruz, Oct. 22, in Arch. Gen. Mexico, Californias, 37, exp. 3. 
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working in the naval arsenal, till July, when they were shifted to 
Havana, and ultimately (May, 1798) to Spain.*° 

Muir, meanwhile, had reached the capital city on October 12, 
1796,°! and by the twenty-second was at Vera Cruz.°? The viceroy’s 
orders to the governor of Vera Cruz were that he should be sent by 
the first ship going to Cadiz or Corufia, consigned to the juez de 
arribadas there.*® War having now broken out between Great Britain 
and Spain, Muir requested to be sent, for greater security, on a war- 
vessel. On such a vessel he was embarked on November g for 
Havana.** There he was detained for nearly four months by the 
captain-general, the Conde de Santa Clara, until, on March 25, 1797, 
he sailed for Cadiz in the Ninfa frigate.°° Throughout the whole 
’ journey from San Blas to Havana he was treated with consideration 
but with caution. He was not allowed, on account of the dangerous 
character of his political principles, to circulate freely in the Mexican 
cities, but he had an honorable escort, travelled by coach from Mexico 
to Vera Cruz, and received pecuniary support from the viceregal 
treasury. In Havana he was kept in a fortress, but had his liberty 
within its limits, and was given a modest daily allowance of money. 
His frequent intemperance greatly displeased the captain-general, but 
when ill he was carefully tended in the military hospital. 

Muir had not been long gone on his final voyage when Santa 
Clara, to his great surprise and indignation, received a flaming letter 
from Victor Hugues, agent of the French Directory in the Windward 
Islands, demanding the release of Muir, declaring that, against the 
law of nations and the right of asylum, he was kept in chains and in 
a dungeon, while an assassin and a robber would have found protec- 
tion, and proclaiming that the cruel and barbarous conduct of the 

60 Branciforte to Paz, Oct. 11, 1796, A.G.I., Estado, Mexico, leg. 6; ‘‘ Testi- 
monio ”’, depositions of Andrew Clark, John Coombs, and Thomas Draper; summary 
of expedicntc, Arch. Gen. Mexico, Californias, 37, exp. 3; Conde de Santa Clara, 
captain-general of Havana, to Paz, May 26, 1798, A.G.I., Estado, Mexico, leg. 18, 
no. 32. Kendrick made his way from Vera Cruz to Havana late in 1797,.and 
survived till 1820. W. Sturgis in North Am. Rev., XV. 385. 

61 Branciforte to Paz, Oct. 27, no. 351, A.G.IL, Estado, Mex., leg. 6, no. 56. 
The ancient road over which he passed, from San Blas to the city of Mexico, still 
exists, and is entertainingly described by Mr. Herbert Corey, ‘ Along the Old Spanish 
Road in Mexico”, in the Nattonal Geographic Magasine, March, 1923. 

62 Letters from him on that day, to Fidalgo, Salazar, and Gibson, already men- 
tioned, and to Dr. Daniel Sullivan in Mexico; A.G. Mex., Calif., 37. He writes 
from the house of Captain Abercromby, a hospitable Scottish relative. 

63 To Paz, Oct. 11. 

64 Expediente of Thomas Muir, made up for the Principe de la Paz, in A.G.I., 


Mex., leg. 23, no. 6. 
65 Santa Clara to Branciforte, Mar. 24, 1797, A.G. Mex., Calif., 37, exp. 3. 
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viceroy, which had been made known to the Directory and to all 
Europe, “ would mark an epoch in the annals of the age ’’.®¢ 

To this strong language the captain-general replied with becoming 
spirit, detailing the kindness, and defending the precautions, with 
which Muir had been surrounded. Both he and the viceroy, whom 
he presently consulted, agreed in attributing these accusations to the 
“ ingratitude, falsity, and perfidy of that unquiet man ’’.°7 Whether 
they were right in this it is impossible to say. In a subsequent letter 
to the French Directory, Muir declared that while he received humane 
and honorable treatment in Mexico (and Branciforte had his various 
letters of thanks as evidence), in Havana he was kept for four 
months a prisoner and endured every sort of ill-treatment.®® On the 
other hand, he wrote to Archibald Hamilton Rowan, from Havana, 
that he was “ well and humanely treated, though at present a prisoner 
as an Englishman ’”’.®® Hugues may well have received his infor- 
mation from others. 

Meanwhile, Muir had almost reached Cadiz when, on April 26, 
the Ninfa and her consort the Santa Elena had the misfortune to 
encounter two British vessels of superior force, a part of the blockad- 
ing squadron of Sir John Jervis. An engagement ensued in Conil 
Bay, in which the Ninfa was captured.*° Before the fight Muir had 
requested to be set on shore, but, his request being refused, he fought 
bravely by the captain’s side.’!. Near the end of the engagement, he 


66 Hugues to Santa Clara, Basseterre, 1 floréal an V. (Apr. 20, 1797), en- 
closed in Branciforte to Paz, Aug. 30, A.G.I., Estado, Mex., leg. 7. In a rhetorical 
letter of earlier date to the Directory, 24 germinal (Apr. 13), Arch. Aff. Ftr., 
Corresp. Pol., Angleterre, 590, f. 260, Hugues declares that Muir had been loaded 
with irons in New Spain, and kept naked in a dungeon in Havana. 

87 Branciforte to Paz, Aug. 30, 1797, A.G.I., Estado, Mex., leg. 7, enclosing 
the letter of Hugues to Santa Clara, the latter’s reply, May 7, Santa Clara to 
Branciforte, May 9, and Branciforte to Santa Clara, July 14. 

68 Muir to the Directory, 11 prairial an V. (May 30, 1797), Arch. Aff. Etr., 
Corresp. Pol., Espagne, 648, f{. 48. Two of his letters of gratitude to Branci- 
forte, originals, Tepic, Sept. 11, and Vera Cruz, Oct. 22, 1796, are in A.G.I., 
Estado, Mex., leg. 6. 

69 Letter of Dec. 3, 1796, quoted in a letter of Rowan to his wife, Wilmington, 
Del., Feb. 10, 1797, as “this moment received’’; Axtobiography (Dublin, 1840), 
PP. 315-316. 

70 Accounts of the engagement are in the report of Capt. George Martin of the 
Irresistible, 74, to Jervis, Apr. 28, 1797, P.R.O., Adm. 1: 396, no. 71; in the 
London Gasetic, 1797, p. 446; in Clowes, Royal Navy, IV. 509; in James (ed. 
1860), II. 93; and in Fernandez Duro, La Armada Espafiola, VIII. 141, who dates 
it Apr. 27. 

71 Report of Fonnegra, commander of the Ninfa, summarized in the exrpedicnte 
made up for Godoy, A.G.I., Estado, Mex., leg. 23, no. 6; no. 589 in Torres Lanzas, 
Independencia de América, 1. 176. 
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was severely wounded in the face, losing his left eye and being so 
badly disfigured that the British captors, who learned that he had 
been on board and sought for him, passed him by without recognition. 
It was reported in Scotland that he had been killed in the action," 
but in reality he was sent ashore with the other wounded and taken 
to a hospital on the Isla de Leon, in Cadiz harbor. 

Muir’s presence in the hospital and his plight presently became 
known to the French consul in Cadiz, Citizen Roquesante, who at 
once befriended him, visited him daily, interested himself greatly in 
his convalescence, claimed him as a French citizen by virtue of an 
alleged decree of the French Convention, and urged that he be re- 
moved from the hospital to some tavern or the consul's house, where 
he might recover more surely and rapidly.”* 

The governor of Cadiz, the Conde de Cumbre Hermosa, regard- 
ing Muir as a prisoner of war and a man de genio vivo y bastante 
advertido, who had many friends, declined to order the desired trans- 
fer, and the government at Madrid approved his course, urging that 
Muir should be carefully questioned, and not allowed to escape.** 

Meanwhile, however, Roquesante had written fully to the Di- 
rectory of France, and Muir, as soon as he had sufficiently recovered, 
had done the same, expressing in warm terms his eagerness to come 
to France, now his only country, and to serve there the cause of 
liberty and of mankind.’”© Delacroix, minister of foreign relations, 
reported in favor of action and supported the consul’s representations. 

72 “ He was one of five killed on board the Nymph by the last shot fired by us. 
The officer at whose side he fell is now at my hand and says he behaved with 
courage to the last’; letter from an officer on the Z[rresistible, Apr. 28, to his 
father in Glasgow, in Edinburgh Advertiser, June, p. 349. Capt. Martin, quoted 
in letter from on board the Orton, Apr. 29, in Caledonian Mercury, May 29. Ibid., 
June 1, 15. But, sbid., June to, extract from a letter from an officer on board the 
Irresistible, May 5: ‘‘ By a vessel just now come out of Cadiz we understand Mr. 
Muir is not dead, but badly wounded in the face. . . . He says he made his escape 
from the frigate after we boarded her, where he saw some of his townsmen and 
countrymen.” Mackenzie, long afterward (note 30, supra), pp. 39-40, reports that 
he was recognized by an officer who had been an early schoolfellow and companion, 
but who refrained from disclosing his identity. Meikle, p. 173. 

78 Roquesante to Delacroix, minister of foreign relations, extract, 13 floréal 
an V. (May 2, 1797), Arch. Nat., AF III. 62, dossier 2436; Muir to the Directory, 
11 prairial (May 30), Arch. Aff. Etr., Corresp. Pol., Espagne, 648, f. 48; Cumbre 
Hermosa to Paz, June 2 and 6, A.G.I., Estado, Mex., leg. 23, no. 6, and leg. 18, 
no. 32; Roquesante to Cumbre Hermosa, 20 prairial (June 8), ibid., leg. 23, no. 6. 

74 Cumbre Hermosa to Roquesante, June 8, td. to Paz, June 9, and the ez- 
pedtente made up for the latter, with decrees; all in A.G.I., Estado, Mex., leg. 23, 
no, 6. 


75 Roquesante, 13 floréal, Muir, 1 prairial, whi sup.; Muir, 28 thermidor 
(Aug. 15, 1797), Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., Espagne, 649, ff. 194-195. 
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His successor, Talleyrand, took up the matter with energy.”® The 
ambassador of France, Perignon, even before receiving Talleyrand’s 
instructions, had begun to address to the Prince of the Peace a series 
of notes upon the subject, and with rising emphasis, in the tone which 
the representatives of his government had of late become accustomed 
to employ, demanded the release of Muir (September 11, 1797), not 
on the ground of citizenship which the consul had maintained, but on 
the ground of French interest in one who had suirered for his attach- 
ment to the French republic.” 

At first the Prince of the Peace, though it was conceded that 
Muir was not a prisoner of war, was inclined to demur, even to this 
final haughty letter. “This person”, he wrote on the margin of 
the official memorandum, “ has behaved badly in America, and I have 
not yet the details ”, and he added, with a trace of acid due to the 
supposed machinations with Hugues, “See if it is known what this 
devil was doing”. But the next day he thought better of it, and 
decreed that Muir should be released, on condition that he should go 
to Paris and never return to the dominions of the King of Spain.’8 

Muir arrived in France in November, 1797, when the air was full 
of talk of the coming invasion of England.’® “ Qu’il vienne parmi 
nous’, writes David, ‘the artist, “cet apotre de la philosophie, qu'il 
trouve dans la nouvelle Patrie des amis et des fréres, et puissent nos 
phalanges victorieuses le rappeler bientot dans le pays qu’il a vu 
naitre, pour y fonder la liberté.”” Muir's reception at Bordeaux was 
the occasion for a popular rejoicing ; there were speeches and illumi- 
nations in his honor, and he had to show himself from the balcony 
to an admiring crowd.*° But his bitter experiences, the persecution 
of one country and the adulation of another, did their work. He 
evidently had not that balance that keeps a great man simple in the 
face of either flattery or attack: his ardor outlasted his powers and 
his sense of proportion, so that the last few months of his life, as the 
troublesome protégé of the Directory, and the political pamphleteer, 
are a disappointment to those who have followed him with interest 


76 Delacroix to the Directory, 22 messidor (July 10, 1797), ibid., 648, f. 405; 
to Roquesante, 2 thermidor (July 20), ibid., 649, f. 45. Talleyrand to Roquesante, 
Muir, and Perignon, 24 fructidor (Sept. 10, 1797), ibtd., 649, ff. 329, 330, 331. 

77 Perignon to Paz, 6 messidor, 1 fructidor, 25 fructidor, an V. (June 24, Aug. 
18, Sept. 11, 1797), A.G.I., Estado, Mex., leg. 18, no. 32. 

78 Decretos on the expedicnte made up for him, A.G.L., Estado, Mex., leg. 23, 
no. 6; Paz to Perignon, Sept. 16, ibid.; Perignon to Talleyrand, 3 vendémiaire an VI. 
(Sept. 24, 1797), Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., Espagne, 650, f. 7. 

79 Moniteur, 12 frimaire an VI. (Dec. 2, 1797), article by David. 

80 Michel, Les Ecossais en France, les Francais en Ecosse, II. 469. 
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and admiration. His health was broken, and he died in France in 
January, 1799.*! 

The question, whether the Otter was sent from America to rescue 
Thomas Muir, deserves some examination. His biographer, Peter 
Mackenzie, boldly implicates in the scheme no less a person than the 
President of the United States himself. This has been repeated by 
historians of the picturesque order and is now frequently made a part 
of the legend of the Scottish “ Martyrs ”’.8? Mackenzie writes of 
Muir that 


His trial in Scotland was reprinted and published in the United States 
of America, where he was likewise regarded as a martyr in the cause 
of Freedom. The immortal Washington became interested in his be- 
half. And some generous men in that hemisphere, touched with sym- 
pathy for his sufferings . . . formed the bold project of rescuing him 
from captivity at all hazards. Unknown to Mr. Muir, and at their own 
expense, an American ship, called the Otter, commanded by Captain 
Dawes [Dorr], was fitted out for the above purpose at New York, and 
despatched for Sydney, towards the middle of the year 1795. . . . Cap- 
tain Dawes, and a few of the crew, who were now aware of the secret, 
landed almost at the very spot where Mr. Muir was. . . . No suspicion 
was excited on the part of the authorities. After reconnoitring with 
breathless anxiety for a few days, Captain Dawes discovered Mr. Muir, 
and had a short conversation with him. It must have been interesting 
and gratifying in the extreme to both parties. Not a moment was now 
to be lost. Mr. Muir readily embraced his generous benefactor—and on 
the morning of the 11th [sic] February, 1796, he was safely taken on 
board the Otter—and that vessel instantly set sail and departed from 
Sydney.®8 


Participation by Washington in any such project may be at once 
ruled out of consideration. There is no evidence in his biographies 


81 Moniteur, 11 pluvidse an VII. (Jan. 30, 1799). Meikle, op. cit., pp. 174- 
177. Wolfe Tone, Life, ed. 1910, II. 285. In one of his numerous memorials to 
the Directory, 9 nivose an VI. (Dec. 29, 1797), Corr. Pol., Angleterre, 592, f. 144, 
asking for 8000 francs (which were given him) he describes his manner of living; 
it was simple, but he had to have a carriage and a secretary. John and Benjamin 
Sword report that “ Muir appeared to live in style and kept his carriage”; also, 
that he was intoxicated when, one evening, they heard him defending religion in 
discussion with Tom Paine. Meikle, ‘‘ Two Glasgow Merchants in the French 
Revolution ", in Scottish Hist. Rev., VIII. 154. In another letter to the Directory, 
undated, Corr. Pol., Angleterre, s9o0, ff. 321-322, asking for a domaine national 
worth 150,000 fr., Muir offers certain repayment within two years by means of the 
£3000 he is sure to receive from the London booksellers for the copyright of his 
voyages and adventures, which he is preparing for publication in two volumes 
quarto—a design of authorship which he had already indicated in his letter to John 
Craig Millar from Monterey, July 14, 1796. 

82 For instance, in Peeps at the Past, 1914, a magazine published under the 
auspices of the Australian Historical Society. Reasons for doubting the truth of 
the statement were pointed out by another correspondent in the same magazine. 

83 Mackenzie, Life of Thomas Muir, pp. 34, 35. 
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and published correspondence, nor, apparently, in his manuscript 
papers, that he was ever cognizant of the Muir incident; and there is, 
moreover, evidence that he was distinctly averse from having any 
relations with people of the class to which Muir now belonged—that 
of political refugees. Edmund Randolph, secretary of state in 1794 
and 1795, reported to Washington that an Irish political prisoner, 
lately escaped to America, had been brought to his office and intro- 
duced to him by a member of the Senate. Washington sharply criti- 
cized the “impropriety ” of this action, and said that there had been 
many instances to show that “characters in the predicament” in 
which the Irishman “A, H. R.”’ was “could not be noticed by the 
officers of government without giving umbrage ”’.8* Least of all is it 
likely that such a scheme would have commended itself to Washing- 
ton in August, 1795, when the Otter was preparing to sail from 
America *°—that at the very time when he was ratifying the Jay 
Treaty in order to preserve good relations with Great Britain he 
would have given his approval to a plan for rescuing a British convict 
from Botany Bay, however unjust he may have thought the sentence. 
It is impossible to suppose that a statesman of Washington’s experi- 
ence and temperament would, for such a cause, have risked the an- 
noyance of a government with which he was so anxious for friendly 
relations. It may be conjectured that the legend of Washington’s 
connection with the affair arose merely from Muir’s having written 
to him from Monterey, having drawn bills upon him perhaps, and 
having put foremost in all his references to the United States an 
intention of placing himself under the protection of Washington.®* 

The “A. H. R.” of whom Washington speaks was Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan. Now the Edinburgh Advertiser of February 14, 
1797, publishes a letter from Margarot to Hardy, telling of the escape 
of Muir. “It is supposed ”, adds the newspaper, “ that the Captain, 
Mr. Dawes, intended to take away all the five who were sentenced to 
Transportation for Sedition in Scotland. Hamilton Rowan has been 
often heard to say that he would send a ship from America for them, 
and it is conjectured that the Otter was hired by him for this pur- 

84 Writings of Washington (ed. Sparks), XI. 36. 

83 Collins, I. 453, says that Dorr arrived at Port Jackson, Jan. 24, 1796, five 
months and thfee days from Boston. This would place the date of sailing of the 
Otter at Aug. 21, 1795. The Boston register of clearances, Treasury Dept. archives, 
dates her clearance Aug. 20. 

36 And a letter of a relative, written in 1793, when Muir thought of going to 


America, and printed at the end of the Tria/, says confidently that “ once he were 
there, he'll get letters to General Washington". See also note 37. 
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pose.” *? Hamilton Rowan, secretary of the United Irishmen, had 
escaped from Newgate, where he was imprisoned for sedition, and 
had arrived in Philadelphia in July, 1795, a few weeks before his 
colleague, Wolfe Tone.** Another radical friend who was there was 
John Craig Millar, already mentioned, a companion of Muir’s uni- 
versity days. He, Rowan says, “is concerned with a Scottish com- 
pany who have made a large purchase of land here ”’.*® A man who 
was concerned with a land company may or may not have had money 
for an enterprise such as the rescue of Muir; but, if the conjecture 
of the Edinburgh Advertiser is correct and Rowan was responsible 
for the mission of the O/ter, his part must have been that of inspirer 
and not financier. Muir knew Rowan’s address, for he wrote direct 
to him from Havana on December 3, 1796; * and from the tone of 
Rowan’s letter to his wife, telling of the receipt of Muir’s, the fact 
that Muir had escaped from Sydney was news to neither Rowan nor 
his correspondent.*! 

As has been said, Muir and his trial had aroused much interest 
among the Americans. Thomas Paine was their hero; Muir, indicted 
on a charge of circulating Paine’s works, became their hero too; and 
their country was an open port for those liberty-lovers who had lost 
their freedom and stolen it again. The spirit that was abroad of 
sympathy for:the politically oppressed and of popular antipathy to 
the British government must have made it a good atmosphere into 
which to breathe the suggestion to rescue Thomas Muir. But on the 
other hand there is absolutely no indication in any of the numerous 
letters of Muir now brought to light, nor in any of his recorded state- 
ments or any of Dorr, that his escape was in any wise the result of 
previous planning by his friends. Perhaps the story may in part be 
due to remembrances of a letter which Muir received at Madrid, 
after his release from Cadiz, from a certain Captain Charles Stewart, 

87 Edinburgh Advertiser, LX VII. 109. Gerrald and Skirving died as mentioned 
in note 35. Palmer completed his sentence and on his way home was wrecked on 
Guam, one of the Ladrones group, where he died in June, 1802; Margarot, a trouble- 
some character, served two extra years, and returned to England in 1811, where 
he died in November, 1815. 

86 Autobiography of Hamilton Rowan, pp. 278, 282. 

so Tbid., p. 290; see also note 52, above. Dr. Priestley, too, continued his 
friendship; we find him writing from Northumberland, Pennsylvania. to Theophilus 
Lindsey, Dec. 6, 1795, ‘‘ I hope that you or Mr. Johnson pay my subscription of five 
guineas annually to”’ Palmer and Muir; Rutt, Priestley, II. 325. See also Bel- 
sham’s Lindsey, p. 353. 

00 Autobiography, pp. 305, 316. 

"1 The news of Muir’s escape was published in England in February, 1797, 


and Rowan’s letter was dated Feb. 10, 1797, so that he could not have learnt of it 
from England. 
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who, having heard in New York of Muir’s situation in Cadiz, had 
on arriving there “used the liberty of chartering a vessel” for the 
purpose of landing him in America, to the infinite pleasure of his 
iriends in that country.®* 

Perhaps it is in strictness no part of our subject to trace the for- 
tunes of the Otter and her motley company beyond the time when 
Muir parted from them at Nootka in June, 1796, but the tale is a 
curious one.*? On October 29 the Ofter sailed into the harbor of 
Monterey, the first United States vessel to enter a Californian port. 
Dorr secured supplies from Governor Borica, but was refused per- 
mission to leave at Monterey some of his superabundant company of 
twenty-six, of whom sixteen had come from Boston, one from Nootka, 
the rest from Botany Bay.** Sailing out on November 6, the un- 
grateful captain put five men ashore that night, at a remote point in 
the bay, and the next night, at the point of a pistol, five more and a 
woman. Of the eleven, three were of the original crew, Andrew 
Lambert, carpenter, and his apprentice, of Boston, and a wig-maker 
from London. One was a Briton marooned at Nootka by his cap- 
tain. The rest are reported as stowaways from Botany Bay, two of 
them sailors, one a carpenter, one a tailor, two blacksmiths, one of 
whom was a Philadelphia negro. The rest were from London, Liver- 
pool, and Lincoln. The woman, Jane Lambert, of London, admitted 
that she was a transported convict, though in later testimony she con- 
stantly maintained that she was married to Andrew Lambert in Bos- 
ton’ years before and had a daughter of thirteen living there in the 
care of grandparents. But as her age on this first mention is given 
as twenty-seven, and Lambert’s as twenty-five, we are under no obli- 
gation to believe her. 

Borica put his guests to work, at smithwork and carpentry, until 
finally, nearly a year later, he found a chance to send them to San 
Blas, where they arrived late in November, 1797. Then the papers, 
multiplied in the usual tedious manner of Spanish officials, and now 
reposing in the Mexican archives, show them journeying up to Mexico 
and from there to Vera Cruz, whence in July, 1798, most of them 

92 Stewart (brother-in-law of the banker Meliss in Perth, on whom see duto- 
biography of Mrs. Fletcher, p. 27) to Muir, Cadiz, Oct. 20, 1797, enclosed in Muir 
to Talleyrand, 12 brumaire an VI. (Nov. 2, 1797), Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., 
Espagne, 650, ff. 162, 209. 

93 Without giving specific references, it may be said that there are more than a 
hundred documents on the subject in the expcdicnte of the Otter in Arch. Gen. 
Mexico, Prov. Int., VI., exp. 16. A few more have come from the State Papers 
or Provincial Records at Sacramento. 


4 Bancroft, History of California, 1. 538-540. Dorr’s son told Bancroft 
various tales of his father’s troubles with these reckless adventurers. 
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are sent off to Havana. One had died, one had escaped as a stow- 
away on a galleon to Guayaquil. Andrew and Jane Lambert mani- 
festing a willingness to become Catholics, and Peter Pritchard of 
Liverpool already such, are encouraged to remain; but while Andrew 
Lambert works steadily at his trade as a ship carpenter in Vera Cruz, 
Jane is a source of much trouble to the authorities, falling into habits 
of intemperance, and going away, for a cure apparently, and residing 
in the house of Don Juan Oquelli (O’Kelly) in Mexico and of Don 
Tomas Murphy in Jalapa, much respected citizens, who look out for 
her as well as they can. It is an interesting picture of humble life 
in Mexico at the time—the affectionate but illiterate letters which 
Lambert sends after her, written for him by a Spanish lady of much 
kindness but little orthography ; the English-speaking Father Nicolas 
Arsdequi (Archdeacon) who received them into the church; the de- 
tails of their finances, their journeyings, their progress in the cate- 
chism. But what most impresses one in their story is, as in the case 
of Muir, the ceaseless and minute vigilance with which the whole 
administration of New Spain, from the viceroy down, kept its eye 
upon all the doings of every foreigner, and struggled to preserve 
state and church from contaminating influences. 
Marjorie Masson, 
J. F. JAMEson. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


History IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


It is doubtless known to many members of the American Histor- 
ical Association that there was called into existence, a year or two ago, 
a Joint Commission on the Presentation of Social Studies in Schools, 
and that our society was represented on that commission by two mem- 
bers, Professors W. E. Lingelbach of the University of Pennsylvania 
and A. M. Schlesinger of the University of Iowa, while the national 
organizations representing economics, political science, sociology, and 
geography were also represented by two members each. The com- 
mission endeavored, as one preliminary to its work, to secure a con- 
sensus of expert opinion concerning the distinctive contributions of 
these various studies to the purposes connected with the presence of 
social studies in the curriculum of American schools. After ex- 
tensive consultations of other teachers the commission has formu- 
lated a statement, printed in a leaflet, on the Distinctive Contributions 
of History, Economics, Political Science, Sociology, and Geography 
to a School Curriculum organized around Social Objectives. From 
this we extract, as of special interest to our readers, the preliminary 
sentence and the statement on the distinctive contribution of history, 
framed by the representatives of that study in co-operation with the 
other members of the Joint Commission. 


If it be accepted that the school curriculum (indeed, the whole school 
life) should be organized around social objectives, it may be said that the - 
purpose of that curriculum is to enable our youth to realize what it means 
to live in society, to appreciate how people have lived and do live together, 
and to understand the conditions essential to living together well; to the 
end that our youth may develop such abilities, inclinations, and ideals as 
may qualify them to take an intelligent and effective part in an evolving 
society. 


The Distinctive Contribution of History 


History deals with the whole past life of mankind and is as many- 
sided as life itself. History inevitably appeals differently to different 
persons. Some profit chiefly by the stimulus to their imagination; others 
broaden their horizon by a larger view of the world and its development; 
still others find their political understanding stimulated by more detailed 
study of the political and social problems of the past. 

The distinctive contribution of history to a school curriculum organ- 
ized around social objectives is the portrayal of human events and activi- 
ties as they actually occurred; its guiding principles are continuity and 
development. Therefore these events and activities are not regarded as 
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isolated, unrelated, or of equal importance. Every condition or event is 
conceived to be related to something that went before and to something 
that comes after.. Conditions and events are deemed important in so far as 
they serve to throw light upon some course of development. More briefly, 
then, a special and peculiar function of history is to trace development. 

History places, and helps to explain, successive stages in the develop- 
ment of mankind. In the light of history our most valued social posses- 
sions are seen to be deeply rooted in the past and the world is viewed as 
undergoing a continuous process of adjustment and change. Further- 
more, the study of successive civilizations, with their differences and 
similarities, promotes a more sympathetic understanding among individ- 
uals, groups, and peoples. 

History, by creating a sense of perspective, gives an intelligent notion 
of those human activities, decisions, and achievements which lie behind 
our present-day institutions and problems. It makes intelligible the con- 
stant references to people and conditions of the past in literature, speeches, 
public discussions, and the daily press. It affords training in the collect- 
ing and weighing of evidence. It furnishes a body of materials for the 
other studies for comparison and construction. 

History supplies the necessary background for an appreciation of much 
that is best in literature and art. It gives more interest to travel. It de- 
velops fair-mindedness by showing how loyal citizens have honestly dif- 
fered on public questions. At the same time, it stimulates an intelligent 
patriotism by familiarizing young people with the history of their own 
country and its place in the world. 

History is to society what memory is to the individual. It is the rec- 
ord of the accumulated experience of the past and serves as the key to the 
storehouse of human experience for the guidance of man in dealing with 
the problems of the present. 


[Similar statements respecting the other studies follow. ] 


AN UNPOPULAR SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY VIEW OF MAGNA CARTA 


DwurING the past generation Magna Carta has been reinterpreted 
in many important respects. Much discussion, for one thing, has 
centred about the question as to what the barons sought and secured 
for themselves alone, and what for the commonalty of the realm. 
Bishop Stubbs was perhaps the last great authority to maintain the 
traditional view, which had been developing for centuries, that the 
movement was essentially popular in purpose and in result. : 

It is the collective people [he says} who really form the other high 
contracting party in the great capitulation,—the three estates of the realm, 
not it is true arranged in order according to their profession or rank, but 
not the less certainly combined in one national purpose, and securing 
by one bond the interests and rights of each other severally and of all 
together. The Charter contains a clause similar to that by which Henry 
I. tried to secure the rights of his subjects as against the mesne lords: 


but now the provision is adopted by the lords themselves for the security 
of fair and equal justice: ... The barons maintain and secure the 
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right of the whole people as against themselves as well as against their 
master. 

Then he cites various concessions to prove “ that the demands of the 
barons were no selfish exaction of privilege for themselves ” and 
“that the people for whom they acted were on their side”? (Consti- 
tutional History of England, sixth ed., Oxford, 1903, I. 570, 571). 
As opposed to this standpoint, as is well known, scholars have come 
to believe that the altruistic motives of the barons, the degree of 
popular participation, and the extent of the concessions secured for 
those outside the baronial class have been greatly exaggerated. The 
most extreme and sensational expression of dissent from the long 
prevailing view was voiced by Mr. Edward Jenks in “ The Myth of 
Magna Carta” (Independent Review, V1. 260-273, November, 
1904). More moderate but nevertheless decided evidences of the new 
standpoint may be found of course in McKechnie’s Magna Carta and 
the various writings of Professor George Burton Adams. 

Owing to the fact that much of the distortion of the meaning and 
scope of Magna Carta was a seventeenth-century product, due to the 
efforts of Coke and the parliamentary leaders Hakewell, Eliot, Pym, 
and Hampden to sharpen a popular weapon to slash at the royal pre- 
rogative as exercised by James J. and Charles I., a dissenting voice 
in that very century, anticipating the trend of recent criticism in at 
least one particular, is perhaps worth quoting. The author is one 
William Cole, who describes himself as “ A Lover of his Country ”, 
and who, July 12, 1659, published a spirited brochure with the casti- 
gating title of 4 Rod for the Lawvers who are declared to be the 
(;rand Robbers and Deccivers of the nation greedily devouring yearly 
many millions of the peoples money. 

He starts out by a vigorous attatk on the existing laws, which 
marks his production as one of the interesting forerunners of Jeremy 
Bentham’s Fragment on Government (1776). 


Its the usual cry [he declares] amongst the Masters of Oppression 
the Lawyers, and ignorant people that know no better, that the Laws of 
England, as also the ways of executing them, are the safest and best in 
the World; and whosoever shall alter the said laws, or ways of execut- 
ing them, will unavoidably introduce a mischief instead of a benefit. But 
to those it is answered, that the major part of the Laws made in this 
nation, are founded on principles of tyranny, fallacy and oppression for 
the profit and benefit of those that made them. 


Coming to the point with which this note is more particularly 
concerned, he expresses himself as follows: 


But some will say, that although we were conquered, yet your Noble 
Ancestors, by dint of sword in the Baron's War, regained their freedom, 
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and influenced the King to condescend to that famous Law, called Magna 
Carta. 

For answer, know this, that when the nobles in those days found the 
King altogether inclined to his Minions, and Flatterers, and thereby made 
Laws to enslave the said nobles, as well as the commons[worse than they] 
had been before, they saw there was a necessity for them to stand up for 
their own priviledges, who being popular, what by fear and love, they 
engaged the commons with them in War, and took the King prisoner, 
forcing him to consent to all things that were necessary, to preserve 
themselves from the King’s will, but never in the least acted from any 
love to the poor commons, but what they were absolutely necessitated, 
neither freed the said commons from the bondage they were in to them- 
selves. 

Who this advanced thinker, William Cole, may have been there is 
apparently no evidence to show. William Cole (1626-1662) who 
graduated from Oxford in 1650 was sufficiently versatile to combine 
the activities of botanist and notary public; but his university con- 
nection and his subsequent employment as secretary of Duppa, bishop 
of Winchester, would seem to preclude the idea that he could have 
spread broadcast, under his own name, views such as those quoted 
above. Another William Cole (1635-1716) evidently devoted him- 
self exclusively to medicine. (For these two Coles, see Dict. Nat. 
Biog., XI. 277, 278, citing respectively Wood’s Athenae O-xon., ed. 
Bliss, 1817, vol. III., cols. 621-622, and Wood’s Fasti O-ron., 1721, 
II. 132, 165.) 

ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


THE THREATENED PROSECUTION OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON UNDER 
THE SEDITION AcT BY THOMAS COOPER 


THE fact that Alexander Hamilton was threatened with prosecu- 
tion under the Sedition Act for the criticisms expressed in his famous 
letter on the public conduct and character of John Adams! seems 
entirely to have escaped the notice of his biographers and of writers 
on the election of 1800. The would-be prosecutor was Thomas 
Cooper,’ himself a conspicuous victim of the Sedition Act,’ the story 
of whose efforts for the impartial administration of justice can be 
pieced out from fragments culled from the contemporary newspapers. 
The episode may be viewed seriously as an exposé of Federalist parti- 

1 Works (ed. Lodge), VI. 391-446. 

2 Cf. H. M. Ellis’s brief but reliable account of Cooper’s life in England, South 
Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1920, pp. 24-42; and the present writer's The First 
Years of Thomas Cooper in America, 1794-1801, tbid., April, 1923. 

3.4n Account of the Trial of Thomas Cooper, of Northumberland ; on a Charge 
of Libel against the President of the United States; cf. Wharton, State Trials, 
Pp. 639-681. 
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zanship, or, preferably, may be more lightly regarded as a most de- 
lightful bit of political irony and a most audacious political manoeuvre. 

Thomas Cooper, after an imprisonment of six months because of 
what seem to us to have been rather trivial criticisms of the President, 
was released from the Philadelphia prison in early October, 1800.‘ 
By the twenty-fifth of the month at least, the Republicans of the city 
had seen the whole of Hamilton’s letter or extracts from it.’ It must 
have been apparent to many of them that, whatever the purpose of 
his strictures may have been, the most conspicuous member of the 
Federalist party had damned the Federalist President more thoroughly 
than any of the Republicans had done. Only an audacious man, 
however, would have recognized the prosecution of Hamilton as even 
a remote possibility or would have thought of the threat of it as 
politically expedient. Cooper was nothing if not bold; to one who 
had in earlier years denounced and defied Edmund Burke® the 
thought of an encounter with even the redoubtable Hamilton had no 
terrors. The letter he immediately recognized as an instrument sup- 
plied as by Providence for his hand. 

By October 27 he was in New York, in pursuit of Hamilton. 
The visit was greeted with contemptuous comment in the Federalist 
press. The New York Gazette, for example, thus remarked upon it: 

The famous Thomas Cooper is in town—Dr. Reynolds,‘ accompanies 
him through our streets. A precious pair! It is said Cooper has come 
on for the purpose of commencing a prosecution against Genera] Hamil- 
ton, for a lible on the President !!!—Cooper has an experimental knowl- 
edge of the nature of the sedition act, and would willingly see it put in 
force against one of the best friends of our government.® 
It was also stated that he had called at the Gazette office and pur- 
chased a copy of Hamilton’s letter, but it was vigorously denied that 
any conversation had been had with him. Perhaps this was the first 
copy of the entire letter which he had seen. 

*Cf. letter in Philadelphia Gazettc, Oct. 13, 1800. 

8 Philadelphia Gazette, Oct. 25, 1800; Aurora, Oct. 25, 27, 1800. 

6 Reply to Mr. Burke’s Invective against Mr. Cooper and Mr. IWatt in the 
House of Commons, etc. (Manchester, 1792). 

7 Dr. James Reynolds, who had been one of a group of Irish friends of Cooper’s 
who had made an attack upon editor Wayne of the Gazette of the United States in 
his behalf, Philadelphia Gazette, Oct. 13, 1800. Reynolds had been involved in a 
riot in February, 1799; cf. Gazette of the U. S., Feb. 11, 12, 21, 1799. Despite 
the similarity in name, he cannot be identified with the James Reynolds of the 
Hamilton—Reynolds affair. The name of Dr. James Reynolds first appears in the 
Philadelphia directory for 1799, p. 116. In none of the newspaper discussion of 
1799 and 1800 is there any intimation of his connection with the earlier affair. 
He seems to have been a man of some education, whereas the other James Reynolds 
was grossly ignorant. 

8 Quoted in Philadelphia Gazcttv, Nov. 1, 1800. 
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Meanwhile, a Republican mass-meeting had been held at Lovett’s 
Hotel on October 27 “to congratulate Thomas Cooper, Esquire of 
Northumberland, on his emerging from Chase’s repository of repub- 
licans ’’, and toasts had been drunk to him as “ the conspicuous victim 
of the Sedition Law, the friend of science, and the able advocate of 
universal liberty ’’, and to the Irish, to Dr. Reynolds and to William 
Duane.® The Federalist Philadelphia Gazette commented sarcasti- 
cally upon the meeting,’® but the .4urora, whose editor had been 
toasted and whose republicanism was unmitigated, had an editorial of 
almost a column a few days later on Cooper’s mission.'' To this it 
gave unqualified approval, saying that Hamilton would have no cause 
to complain after his prosecution of Frothingham,'? and that the 
Federalist party must swallow to the verv dregs the cup they had 
administered to others. ‘‘ Thanks are due to the respectable and 
much injured Thomas Cooper, for the noble and spirited firmness 
which he has displayed on this occasion.” 

For the moment, however, the would-be prosecutor was foiled : 
he had hoped to see Hamilton in New York, but found that he had 
departed for Albany. Nothing daunted, he despatched post-haste the 
following extraordinary letter, which one Philadelphia paper pub- 
lished under the heading “ Precious Letter from a very modest 
Man ”’'® and of which another said, “ A more preposterous affectation 
of regard for character . . . is not to be met with in the annals of 
Jacobinism ”.'+ 


Sir, 

I came to New York for the purpose of asking Gen. Hamilton, in 
person, whether he was the author of an attack on the character of 
President Adams, which bears his name; and to say that I mean to use 
that information for the purpose of instituting against you, Sir, a prose- 
cution under the detestable act of Congress, commonly known by the 
name of the “ Sedition Law”. 

Under this law, passed through the influence of a party, of which 
you are (and I think justly) regarded as the head, I have suffered six 
months tedious imprisonment, and paid a fine of 100 dollars.15 I there- 
fore have a right to retaliate: I have a right to try the experiment, 


® Aurora, Nov. 5, 1800. 

10 Nov. 4, 1800. 

11 Nov. 7, 1800. 

12 David Frothingham, convicted Nov. 16, 1799, on charge of libel against 
Hamilton; cf. Wharton, State Trials, pp. 649-651. He had charged Hamilton with 
an attempt to buy the Aurora and had insinuated that he had received “ secret 
service money of the king of Great Britain” for this purpose. 

13 Gazette of the U. S., Nov. 20, 1800. 

14 Philadelphia Gazette, Nov. 19, 1800; cf. Aurora, Nov. 20, 1800. 

15 Misprint for 400 dollars. 
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whether Republicanism is to be the victim of a law, which Aristocracy 
can break through with impunity. There have been many petty offenders 
in this respect, among what is called the Federal party; but I have noth- 
ing to do with the Fenno’s,!® the Wayne’s,!?7 and the Journeymen of 
Federalism. You are worth trying the experiment upon. Your energy 
and your talents have rendered you a conspicuous object of praise and 
blame. 

I therefore have determined that in one way or other you shall be 
brought before the public on this account; and I did so far calculate on 
vour character as to suppose, that you would not deny what you have 
really written and sanctioned with your name. I expect by your answer 
(directed to me at Lancaster, Pennsylvania) the same information which 
I should have hoped for personally. 1 came to town last night between 
7 and 8 and sent to you immediately. I write this hastily at eight this 
morning to send by the stage. I shall purchase your pamphlet at Lang’s. 
but make no use of that opportunity of prosecution till I hear from you, 
which I expect by return of post. The answer, I have no doubt, will be 
such as becomes your character. 

I am your obedient servant, 

THomas Cooper 
Of Northumberland 
Tc Gen. A. Hamilton, 
at Albany. 


If the writer of this letter seriously expected a reply from its 
recipient, the course which events took must have grievously disap- 
pointed him. Hamilton did not deign to answer it and apparently 
turned it over immediately to the Albany Register for publication. 
It was duly copied by both the Federalist and Republican press, and 
was commented upon both at the time and subsequently.'®? So 
Cooper had at least the satisfaction of gaining considerable publicity 
and of advertising further the inconsistency of the party of the ad- 
ministration. But he was denied an extended controversy such as he 
had probably hoped for. Hamilton would engage in conflict on no 
such terms, or perhaps did not care to match pens with this particular 
antagonist on any terms whatsoever. 

Meanwhile, the challenger had returned to Pennsylvania. 
Whether or not he went to Lancaster to lend a hand in the political 
affray at the state capital, as he seems to have intended, we do not 
know. Late in December he was writing from Northumberland to 
the Aurora to explain to all anxious democrats why Alexander Ham- 
ilton was yet at large. Personal affairs had for the time demanded 
his undivided attention, and well indeed they might. His wife had 
died shortly before his release from prison, but whether from in- 

16 John Ward Fenno, editor of the Gazette of the U. S. 1798-1800. 

17C. P. Wayne, Fenno’s successor. , 


18 Cf. Gasette of the U. S., Nov. 24, 1800, copying about two-thirds of a 
column from the New York Gazette; and Nov. 25, editorial paragraph. 
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sensibility to grief, excessive ardor of political passion, or the hope 
of inducing forgetfulness of personal misfortune, he had almost im- 
mediately rushed headlong into the conflict. But there doubtless 
were personal readjustments which he could not longer postpone 
making, and while he was making them presidential electors had been 
chosen and the necessity for further campaigning against the Fed- 
eralists was for the time removed. 

In later years he looked back upon his activities in the campaign 
of 1800 and his sufferings for the sacred cause of freedom of speech 
with satisfaction; and he later gave Hamilton words of praise which 
he ever denied John Adams. For the moment, however, his vanity, 
which was excessive, was wounded by Hamilton’s contemptuous dis- 
regard of him. Apparently Cooper had disquieted that distinguished 
gentleman not at all. Whatever his motives may have been in the 

first place, he had proceeded in entire seriousness and deadly earnest, 
and it seems unlikely that he was amused by the ultimate develop- 
ments, as another man might well have been. The Aurora published 
his letter on the last day of the year. He had doubtless delivered 
himself of it with all the solemnity which befitted such an epilogue. 


To THE EbITor. 
Sir, ; 

The melancholy occasion which called me to Northumberland has 
hitherto prevented my noticing the conduct of Gen. Hamilton. To the 
letter I sent him to Albany, I have received no answer: and I have suf- 
ficient reason to believe it was published by himself. I shall be grossly 
deceived if this will not furnish an additional reason to his friends to 
mistrust his judgment. 

To Gen. Hamilton I owe no account of my future proceedings: but 
the public may desire, why this conspicuous offender against the Sedition 
Law—this Arch-defamer of our first magistrate, should not be called to 
account ?—If this favourite law of the anti-republicans cannot protect 
the character of Mr. Adams—if General Hamilton, the vindictive prose- 
cutor of Frothingham, can sin against the Sedition Law, and against the 
President with impunity, while republicans alone are subjected to its 
penalties—if no Attorney General is directed to prosecute, and the keen- 
eyed zeal of Judge Chase himself is closed upon the offence—what are 
we to think of the motives which produced this federal safeguard ? 

From any prosecution of mine general Hamilton is now safe. While 
there was any chance of Mr. Adams or Mr. Pinckney being called to the 
presidency, the experiment was worth trying,—whether the conduct of 
federal judges, and a federal jury, and a federal president towards gen- 
eral Hamilton, would have been similar to that which republicans have 
experienced, whose prosecution was directed by Mr. Adams, and con- 
ducted under the mild auspices of his honor Judge Chase! 

But the hopes of aristocracy are no more! Neither the manageable 
Mr. Pinckney, nor the unmanageable Mr. Adams, is called to the presi- 
dency; and how either would have behaved on the conviction of general 
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Hamilton, cannot now be ascertained. I have no motive to proceed. 
Nor will I contaminate the administration of Mr. Jefferson by promoting 
the operation of a law, which he would disdain to use against the most 
virulent of his opponents. 

Even were this not the case, I should have relinquished the prosecu- 
tion of general Hamilton, after the ignorance he has shewn of what was 
due to his own character, and to mine. I lament that a man who might 
have rendered himself highly useful, and truly estimable, should not only 
degrade himself by gross violations of moral propriety, but become at 
length so insensible as he appears to be, to the dictates of common polite- 
ness. The experiment I wished to make was worth making. I thought 
Gen. Hamilton was an object worthy of the experiment. I was mistaken: 
no man has the character sufficient for the purpose, who from ignorance 
or irritation, from pride or peevishness, can put off the character of a 
gentleman. I am etc. 


Tuomas CoopeER. 


In a speech on the Sedition Law in the House of Representatives 
in January, 1801, Harrison Gray Otis, in replying to the contention 
of Albert Gallatin that the failure of the magistrates to notice Ham- 
ilton’s pamphlet indicated partizanship in the enforcement of the act, 
reminded the Pennsylvanian that in this particular case any designs 
which the government may have had were anticipated by the eager- 
ness of democratic zeal.1° To have interfered with the ‘ Northum- 
brian apostle of liberty” who rode post to New York to apply the 
law with his own hands, would have been most unseemly ! 

Dumas MALONE. 


THE WoORKINGMEN’S Party IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1833-1834 


THERE is danger in examining the events of an earlier period 
under the strong light of modern concepts, that the picture may be- 
come distorted. It is well illustrated in the case of the Working- 
men’s party in Massachusetts during the early ’thirties. Referring 
to the election of 1833, the authors of the most recent and compre- 
hensive history of labor in the United States have said that more 
than a quarter of the Workingmen’s vote was cast in the city of 
Boston and that it was impossible to tell how far the movement ex- 
tended through the state.’ There are two errors in this statement. 
Boston did not give one-fourth of the Workingmen’s vote in 1833; 
nor is it impossible to discover how far the movement extended into 
the state. Two inferences, furthermore, may be drawn that are 
faulty in conception. Any conclusion that this labor movement rep- 
resented an immobile factory population which formed a distinct 
industrial class is mistaken. No more easily can it be implied that 

19 Annals of Congress, 6 Cong., p. 958. 

1 J, R. Commons and associates, History of Labor in the United States, I. 315. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. xx1X.—6. 
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the Workingmen’s party was predominantly urban in character. 
There was discontent among the laboring people of Massachusetts in 
1833 and 1834, but it was primarily the dissatisfaction of a rural 
population. 

In the election of 1833 for governor the Workingmen’s party 
secured 3459 votes throughout the state. To this total Boston con- 
tributed 519, hardly more than one-seventh. There was a vote of 
727 for the Workingmen’s candidate in Hampshire County—repre- 
senting a far greater proportion of the voting population than his 
vote in Boston. Moreover, 1484 of the 3459 votes cast by Working- 
men came from the western counties, the agricultural area of the 
Connecticut Valley. The Workingmen won ten towns in the state, 
six of which lay in the western part.’ 

To imply from the protests recorded in the newspapers and pam- 
phlets of the ’thirties that there was a helpless and immobile indus- 
trial class, crowded into large urban manufacturing centres, is erro- 
neous. Farmers, carpenters, masons, ship-caulkers, and all day- 
laborers objected to the twelve-hour day customary in those times. 
They clamored for more leisure in which they might cultivate other 
interests. They demanded an opportunity for education of them- 
selves and their children that they might advance their position in 
society.” Although the strike of carpenters and masons at Boston 
for a ten-hour day failed in 1830, the leaders would not be discour- 
aged. They saw the grievances common to farmers, mechanics, and 
all laboring men in New England, and they began to agitate for united 
action. They called a convention to meet at Boston in February, 
1832, to which delegates came not only from Massachusetts but Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island also. At this convention they created the 
New England Association of Farmers, Mechanics, and Other Work- 
ingmen in order to promote the interests of the laboring class as a 
whole. 

Because their capital liberated them from all manual labor, the 
rich Boston families who were developing cotton manufactures on 
the banks of the Merrimac River were particularly obnoxious to the 
New England Association. It was most anxious to win the laborers 


2 All election figures given in this paper are taken from the official reports 
deposited in the archives of the State House at Boston. Another 1000 votes were 
given to the Workingmen’s candidate in Middlesex, Bristol, Plymouth, Norfolk, and 
Essex—all rural counties in distinction from the metropolitan area of Suffolk. 

3 For wages, hours of labor, and factory statistics, see Report on Manufactures, 
Louis McLane. Secretary of the Treasury, 1832 (House Doc. 308, 22 Cong., 1 sess.). 
A study of the evidence there recorded will reveal the fact that there was an 
incentive for the Massachusetts farmer to go into the factories. 
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who were being drawn into those growing factories. They were 
told that they were rapidly descending to the “level of the slave”. 
When they did not appear at the convention of 1833 in Boston, the 
delegates from New Haven lamented that “the operatives in the fac- 
tories are already subdued to the bidding of the employers—that they 
are already sold to the oppressor ”’.* 

From such an account the reader of to-day might visualize a sorry 
picture of squalid factory conditions, of hopeless treadmills, of grind- 
ing machines that consumed human vitality as rapidly as they pro- 
duced cotton cloth. He might be led to imagine an immobile factory 
population reproducing itself in crowded urban districts and huddled 
into depressing tenements. But conditions were much different in 
1833 and 1834. 

Massachusetts had exploited its water-power and had definitely 
become a manufacturing state, whose representatives in Washington 
were seeking protective tariffs. Its industries, however, were still in 
their infancy. A factory system was developing, but it was as yet 
on a very small scale. The town of Fall River in the southern 
corner of the state had some twenty-two companies engaged in cotton 
and iron manufacture, but their aggregate investment in real estate, 
machinery, and goods in process of manufacture was little more than 
$1,000,000. They employed altogether about seven hundred men 
and boys and a similar number of women. There were hardly more 
than four thousand inhabitants in the town itself at this time. The 
manufacture of paper had begun in the Berkshire hills of western 
Massachusetts. The Crane and Carson mills at Dalton represented 
an investment approximately of $35,000, and ten mills in the neigh- 
boring town of Lee, taken together, had a working capital of $106,- 
500. The manufacture of woolen goods also had made a start in the 
Berkshires. Three mills at Pittsfield had an investment of $335,000 
and employed 134 men and boys and 95 women. Similar enterprises 
were developing in the Connecticut Valley and in Worcester, Middle- 
sex, and Essex counties to the north and west of Boston, wherever 
water-power sites were available. But companies with working capi- 
tal of more than $100,000 and with employment for more than one 
hundred men were rare.* 

It was only in the factories at Waltham and Lowell, promoted by 
the Appletons, Lawrences, Lowells, and other Boston capitalists, that 

4 Commons, History of Labor, I. 302-306. 

5 McLane’s Report, I. 156, 144, 134. For comment on the cotton business in 


Fall River, see the letter of N. B. Borden, Mar. 21, 1832, I. 73; for Fall River 
industries, I. 164. For its population, see Mass. Census, 1875. I. 733-751. 
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the forerunners of modern industries could be found. The capital 
of each company approached the million mark; its number of em- 
ployees averaged over five hundred. Stimulated by the success of 
these mills, the town of Lowell grew from a population of 6,474 in 
1830 to 20,796 in 1840. It was just beginning to take on the char- 
acter of an industrial city.® 

When, therefore, the managers of the Workingmen’s party pre- 
sented candidates for the state elections in the early ‘thirties, there 
was no distinct laboring class to respond to their appeal. The small 
industries of Fall River and Taunton in Bristol County, of the Berk- 
shire Hills and the Connecticut Valley, just emerging from the house- 
hold stage, were still dependent for labor upon the neighboring farms. 
To supply the larger needs of the mills in Lowell, the owners had to 
establish a system of boarding-houses as temporary homes for a tran- 
sient laboring population, men and girls, who came from the farms 
to secure better wages, but who had not broken the ties that bound 
them to the outlying rural districts. According to one who grew up 
in the factory life of Lowell, the new industries became a sort of 
“Yankee El Dorado” to which farmers’ daughters came often “ to 
earn money to complete. their wedding outfit’ and single men “ to 
get money for an education, or to lift the mortgage from the home- 
farm ”.’ 

Factory operatives were not represented at the convention of the 
New England Association in 1833 because they had not become con- 
scious that they were a separate industrial class, “chained to the 
machines”. They were fully represented by the farmer delegates, 
who voiced that suspicion of urban capitalists common among all plain 
country folk. 

If then the New England Association and its political descendant, 
the Workingmen’s party, were not representative of an urban and 
industrial proletariat in Massachusetts, what classes did they repre- 
sent? The Workingmen’s movement was preponderantly a rural and 
agrarian party, with an urban complement of carpenters, masons, and 
ship-caulkers—the “ mechanics” of those days. It was the radical 
wing of the Democratic party—itself primarily a “ country party ” 
opposed to the wealthier conservative elements, both urban and rural, 
which made up the Whig party led by Daniel Webster. 

Chafing under the control of conservative Democrats in Boston, 
this radical wing of the Democratic party felt strong enough during 


i) 


’ 


6 McLane’s Report, I. 340; U. S. Census, 1900, vol. I., pt. 1, pp. 430-437. 

7 Mrs. Harriet J. Robinson, Loom and Spindle, or Life among the Early Mill 
Girls, p. 62. For other comment on the factory system at Lowell, see the bibliog- 
raphy in V. S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States (1916). 
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the two years 1833 and 1834 to break from the party and support a 
candidate of its own for the governorship.2 Samuel C. Allen of 
Northfield in the Connecticut Valley, a graduate of Dartmouth and 
former Congregationalist minister, appeared as a leader who could 
express the desires of “ those of hardvhands and sound hearts’. He 
declared the platform of the Workingmen’s party in a public letter 
on September 28, 1833, and immediately received the nomination for 
governor from a caucus of workingmen in Charlestown. 

The Workingmen’s party took on its industrial and class tinge 
indirectly, from hostility to the city and the wealthy classes who were 
promoting manufactures in the state. This feeling is illustrated in 
the case of Hampshire County, where the movement was strongest. 
The Hampshire Manufacturing Company at Ware, a corporation with 
an investment amounting to nearly $500,000, had bought the property 
of a defunct local concern which had met with disaster “ better under- 
stood in State Street, Boston, than in the country”. According to 
the federal investigator: ‘‘ No profits have been made by the manu- 
facture of cotton in the county of Hampshire. The great benefit 
which has resulted from the establishment of cotton factories, has 
accrued to the country, and in no instance to the capitalist, unless 
where he has purchased at an immense sacrifice from those who 
founded them, and were crushed by their own creations.” It is an 
easy inference from this report that Boston capital was taking up 
bankrupt concerns. From the point of view of the inhabitants, urban 
wealth was invading and exploiting local resoufces. It was but a 
step further for the native population to consider the wages of mill- 
hands as small in comparison with the investment of the owners, to 
contrast the twelve-hour day of the wage-earner with the leisure of 
the stockholder. With such opinions the people of Hampshire may 
have gone to the polls; but, while Allen received 727 votes from 
Hampshire County in 1833, not a single vote was given him in Ware. 
There evidently was no immobile factory population in the town itself 
to vote the Workingmen’s ticket. At the same time, rural dislike of 
urban domination certainly was manifest. 

The situation in Bristol County, south of Boston, was very simi- 
lar. As has been shown above, industries aggregating a million of 
capital investment and employing about seven hundred men and boys 
were located in Fall River. It would be natural to expect a labor 

8 My study of Jacksonian Democracy in Massachusetts from 1824 to 1848 is 
soon to be published. The manuscript is now in the Harvard College library. 


9 J. B. Eldredge to G. Bancroft, Sept. 20, 1834, Bancroft Papers, Mass. Hist. 
Soc. 
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vote to appear in this town, if anywhere; but Allen received only 48 
votes in 1833 at Fall River. Throughout the county he was given 
312. Judging from these facts, one can hardly say that there was in 
Bristol an urban industrial class, self-conscious and distinct from the 
farming and seafaring population.’ 

Although the Workingmen again in 1834 endeavored to hold 
aloof from the regular Democratic party, they could not prevent the 
Democrats from appropriating their candidate, W. W. Thompson, 
for lieutenant-governor. In this year Allen received only 2606 votes ; 
but again the bulk of the Workingmen’s vote was cast in the rural 
counties of Hampshire, Franklin, Bristol, and Middlesex. Allen's 
following had begun to disintegrate and return to the ranks of the 
old party. When the Workingmen perceived that the rural Demo- 
crats were getting control of the organization and that Democratic 
campaign speeches resounded with familiar phrases, they were prone 
to respond and give up their useless effort to stand apart. Allen 
abandoned his candidacy for the governorship and became an aspirant 
for position in the Democratic organization." 


ARTHUR B. DARLING. 


19 McLane’s Report; Massachusetts Archives. In 1834 Allen received 6 votes 
in Fall River and 306 throughout the county of Bristol. Taunton, with a popula- 
tion of 6,042, had cotton industries with working capital of $694,000, which em- 
ployed 486 men, 130 boys, and 495 women. Taunton gave Allen 41 votes in 1833 
and 70 in 1834. See McLane's Report, I. 129, for the whaling industry of New 
Bedford. 

11 A comparison of the elections of 1834 and 1835 in the towns with the 
largest significant Workingmen’s vote shows that they were reabsorbed into the 
Democratic party. See Bancroft’s address in 1835, Boston Statesman, Oct. 17, 
1835, and Morton’s letters to Bancroft, Sept. 9, Oct. 29, 1835, Mass. Hist. Soc. 

Allen was a delegate to the Democratic rally on Bunker Hill, July 4, 1837. 
See Boston Advocate, July 12, 1837, and his letter to Bancroft, Jan. 27, 1838, Mass. 
Hist. Soc. 
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[THe following letters are placed at the disposal of the Rezviciw 
by the kindness of the late Lord Biddulph, a descendant of their 
writer’s brother. Robert Biddulph (1761-1814), son of Michael 
Biddulph of Ledbury in Herefordshire, after the sojourn in America 
recorded in these letters, followed Lord Cornwallis to India, made 
some money there through government contracts,’ became a banker in 
London, and was M. P. for Herefordshire 1796-1802, and for Den- 
high 1806-1812. 

Alderman Thomas Harley (1730-1804), a rich banker, in whose 
interest Robert Biddulph went out to America, had been lord mayor 
of London in 1767-1768, and was a privy councillor, and M. P. for 
the city of London 1761-1774, and for Herefordshire 1776-1782. 
Since before the beginning of the war Harley and Henry Drummond 
had had a contract for paying the British army in America with for- 
eign gold; the profits which they shared from this contract are said 
to have amounted to £600,000.7, Late in 1776 they sent out Gordon 
and Crowder to examine and adjust their accounts with the deputy 
paymaster general. From November, 1779, we see Gordon, Crow- 
der, and Biddulph figuring as the agents in America of the two con- 
tractors; after the middle of 1781, it is Gordon, Biddulph, and 
Gordon. 

Young as Biddulph was, it is thought that his remarks have in- 
terest and value as recording the contemporary observations of one 
whose point of view was neither military nor political, and that they 
may profitably be read in connection with Judge Jones’s History of 
New York during the Revolutionary War or Ramsay’s and McCrady’s 
accounts of the Revolution in South Carolina. An introduction has 
been supplied by the Hon. Violet Biddulph; the annotations are by 
the editor of the journal. ] 

1 Ross, Cornwallis, II. 23. 

2 Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Andrews, Guide, Public Record Office, 1. 84, 86, 247. 
On Feb. 2, 1780, there was delivered to the House of Lords ‘“‘ An Account of 
Spanish and Portuguese Coins purchased by Messrs. Harley and Drummond for 
Use of the Army in N. America’. Lords Journal, XXXVI. 22, 28; Andrews and 
Davenport, Guide, p. 268. On the system of army pay then prevailing, see Fortes- 
cue, History of the British Army, III. 510-514. 


3 Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on the American Manuscripts in the Royal 
Institution, vols. I—III., passin. 
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THESE letters were written by Robert Biddulph, a youth of 
eighteen, who went out to America during the War of Independence. 
He was one of the large family of a Herefordshire squire, and the 
letters, which date from 1779 to 1783, are addressed chiefly to his 
father and mother. It appears that he was given his start in life by 
the old friend of his father, Thomas Harley, brother to the fourth 
earl of Oxford. He was to be a partner of a firm in America which 
acted for Mr. Harley, in connection with contracts for the British 
army, but he states that he is not to have anything to do with “ Mr. 
Harley’s trade ”’.* 

Mr. Harley, writing to the father on April 2, 1779, says: “‘ That 
his youth may not be brought against him, I have passed him for 
twenty years old, he must supply that deficiency by discretion. . . . 
The Firm . . . are to find your son in Board and Lodgings, and to 
pay him the first year £200, the second £400, and the 3rd year he is 
to have 1-3 of the Profits of the busyness with them, and to bear his 
Proportion of the Expences of the House.” 

Robert expressed himself well pleased with these arrangements in 
the letter which he wrote to his father from London, and started for 
Portsmouth, where he was to secure his passage, full of hope as to 
his future prospects. He was to accompany Admiral Arbuthnot’s 
expedition, which was going out with reinforcements for Sir Henry 
Clinton, the commander-in-chief then at New York, and says, “ the 
ships appointed to go are the Europe, Admiral Arbuthnot, the Russell, 
Drake, and the Resourse. I think I shall go in the Russell.” Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot he describes as “ for his age one of the pleasantest 
men I ever saw. I think he is near seventy ”. 

He writes on April 7, 1779: “I was all yesterday in getting the 
money on board the Europe, but never saw so much riot and Con- 
fusion; the sailors call it the ‘Golden Europe’. . . . It is supposed 
our fleet will consist of 150 sail”, but in the end it was more than 
double that number. Later it was announced that Lord Cornwallis 
was going to America, and that another ship would be appointed for 
him and his suite. - 

Letters respecting the voyage are omitted. It was marked by 
many delays, by a diversion toward the Channel Islands caused by 
rumors respecting the French fleet, by the usual monotony, and by 
much sickness, especially an outbreak of jail fever, due to men taken 
from the London prisons. 

4 Alderman Harley also had large contracts for the supply of clothing to the 


army. These, to the son of a landed squire of that period, would naturally seem 
less genteel than dealings with Spanish and Portuguese gold and silver. 
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It was not until August 22 that the Russell, which had been 
detached from the fleet on account of her sickliness, anchored outside 
Sandy Hook. On the following morning, Robert Biddulph with 
three others sailed up the Narrows in a sloop, but, tide and wind 
failing them, took to a small boat, and rowing up the East River, 
got into Wall Street about ten o'clock at night. 

At the time Admiral Arbuthnot’s fleet arrived off the coast of 
America, there was a lull in the campaign, and such operations as 
had taken place recently were not of much military importance, but 
the season was now too far advanced to permit Sir Henry Clinton 
making use of the reinforcements for any fresh undertaking in the 
North. The headquarters of his army were at New York, and it 
was there that Robert was quartered for the next seven months. 

VIOLET BIDDULPH. 


New York, Aug. 27, 79 ... 1 cannot give you any other Acct. of 
this town than that the greatest part of it is burnt down. . .5 
New York, Aug. jist, 1779 . . . The Army in general is upon this 


Island, only the Guards and Hessians in town; they expect the first Ex- 
pedition to be towards the So’wds; the transports are now collecting. 
This Coast swarms with American Privateers to such a Degree that you 
must not wonder if you do not receive many Letters, and our want of 
Frigates so great that they have their own way entirely. Nothing here 
but Stores full of Goods, which sell very cheaply by wholesale, but not 
the least thing to be had under a dollar separately. Since I have been 
here I have not been able to do much, being almost eat up by the Mos- 
quitos, but have great Hopes 2 or 3 frosty Nights will destroy them all. 
. . [am extremely happy my Brother did not carry out his Intention of 
coming here any farther. You cannot go out of this Island with Safety, 
and all the Country so much uncultivated, as would afford him very little 
Satisfaction. . . We have no prospect of ever making up our Affairs in 
this Country with any Eclat, and as we have just received Intelligence 
of a Declaration of War both with France and Spain, cannot expect to 
remain here much longer. The Cry in England upon the Receipt of 
bad News used to be, “ We are not yet rous’d, its allways so at the Be- 
ginning of a War”. If its possible to rouse them soon this must do it, 
and the Exertions that Country is capable of making for a Year or two, 
will determine its fate for ever. I suppose this will stop all Proceedings 
here, and that we shall think it Sufficient to take Care of ourselves. We 
are very happy in a Naval Commander, who has made several very good, 
tho’ not very popular, Regulations, and, as the Phrase is now, is not 
afraid of a Bashaw [?]. We hear Sr. Chas: Hardy has saild with 32 
Sail of the Line ® and that the french fleets are out, all we have to hope 
is that they may have a fair meeting—we must now either sink or 
swim. .. The Ruins of the town and the State of uncertaisty in which 
the Inhabitants are is very melancholy, they have now been so long used 


5 Fires of Sept. 21, 1776, and Aug. 3, 1778. 
6 Hardy, with the Channel fleet, was at this time confronting in the Channel 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, but no general engagenent took place. 
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to it that they say they sh’d not know how to live in times of Peace, 
especially the Ladies who have all set their Hearts upon going to Eng- 
land. . . I cannot find anything for my Brothers and Sisters to remember 
me by, but excuse me to Ann and Harriott for not sending them either 
Parrots or Monkeys with which this Country fortunately does not abound. 
. .. There are plenty of Peaches here, with wh. they feed their Hogs,’ 
indeed they are good for nothing else, being in general like a bad Apricot. 
The Apples are very inferior to ours. .. . 

New York, Sept. 4. I think Great Britain cannot maintain this 
Country much longer and never conquer it. . . Among other things which 
will prevent a Conciliation, the contempt every Soldier has for an Ameri- 
can is not the smallest. They cannot possibly believe that any good 
Quality can exist among them. . . . The Manners of the People, I am 
not from my own Knowledge capable of speaking of, for the few I have 
seen, they are inquisitive and hippocritical. This Morning I rode out to 
Bunkers Hill,® we too well know the fate of the British troops there; it 
has a descent on every side, and a formidable Battery of Guns. A Yankee 
who was walking there, asked me if I came from England, whether in the 
last fleet. He then told me that the spot was Bunkers Hill, but as he 
seem’d to have more veneration for the Place than I had, I left him to his 
meditations. On this Island there is nothing to be seen but monuments 
of Contention, and Examples of the Change a Country is capable of by 
being the Seat of War. . . Ld. Rawdon has given up his Command to 
the sorrow of the whole Army, Sr. H. C.° excepted. 

[On Oct. 7 he wrote to a friend that] the Season has been very un- 
healthy, 2/3 of the Army have been sick, the Guards excepted, who are 
almost constantly drunk. . . . The Weather now begins to be comfortable 
and one can walk ab’t without melting. I am apprehensive we shall find 
the other extreme and the more so as we are told there is not a week’s 
fuel in the Garrison. 

Oct. gth. The present quiet State of the Army and the scarcity of 
Occurrences in a Place so much talk’d and thought of as this, must be 
my Excuse for the Barrenness of my Letters. . . Indeed the State of Eu- 
rope so much engrosses our Attention, that (as we have no great Incli- 
nation to act) we do not much think of our own Affairs. . . The Case 
is here that, if you ask for News, it is perfectly understood that you 
meen from England, the West Indies, or concerning a fleet,?° which was 
some Time (ten days) ago, said to have been seen off the Bahama Islands 
steering for this Place. At that time an Expedition was going forward 
under the Command of Ld. Cornwallis of 3,000 men which, tho’ hardly 
out of the Hook, were order’d back again and have been disembarked.” 


7 CY}. Journal of Jasper Danckaerts, pp. 67, 68. 

8 The British in New York gave that name to Bayard’s Hill (near where 
Grand anc Centre streets now cross), on which the Americans had constructed a 
redoubt before evacuating the city. No engagement had occurred there. The name 
seems to have deceived the newcomer. 

® Sir Heary Clinton. Lord Rawdon did not at this time give up his command. 

10 That of Count d’Estaing. 

11 Cornwailis sailed Sept. 24, with instructions to insure the safety of Jamaica, 
then, if possible, to take New Orleans, and finally to join Clinton at Savannah, but 
he was soon recalled by Clinton. Cornwallis Corr., I. 42; Writings of Washington, 
ed. Ford, VIII. 61, 64, citing letters of Clinton. 
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Our naval Force of 6 Sail of the Line are formed in the Narrows in a 
Crescent, and the Adm’ is on board his own Ship. Transports etc. have 
been carried down to sink upon the Bar, if the said fleet sh’d attempt to 
visit us. We are perfectly happy in our Adm’l and quite at ease whether 
they come or not. We have just now heard that Stony Point upon the 
North River, the place where Col. Johnson was surprised,?? is invested 
by the Rebels, and a Battery erected wh. has obliged the ships in the 
River to cutt away their Moorings. What may be the consequence, time 
will only shew. The Dilligence with which the Fortifications and all the 
works near this Town and upon Long Island have been repair’d, and the 
many new ones which have been constructed, looks much more like de- 
fensive than offensive—indeed the Season of the Year is rather advanced 
to begin a Campaign. Our whole hopes rest upon the fleet under Sr. 
Chas. Hardy, and it is not possible that anything but the total subduction 
of this Country sh’d interest us so much as his Success. I have no doubt 
if he could beat the fleet at home, and Byron* that in the W. Indies, 
that the troops in this Country would be either order’d Home or to the 
Spanish Settlements, as the whole World must have seen the folly of 
attacking it by Land; whereas Cruisers upon the Coast would entirely 
cutt off the Communication between this and any other Nation. 

We are very happy in having Provisions for 60,000 men now in the 
Garrison for 6 months. The Spirit that seems to show itself in England 
will render it impregnable against all attempts of Invasion. If there 
is no other consequence from raising Regiments, there will be this at 
Least, that you will have fewer Thieves. . . This Country has been very 
unhealthy this last Summer and still continues so. .. The Army have 
been very sickly. 

New York, Nov. 7, 1779. No public event except the Evacuation of 
Rhode Island has taken place; the Loss of Georgia }* and the Experiment 
(M. W.) } are talked of, tho’ without much hope of the contrary it may 
be otherwise. Sir Charles Hardy and his fleet are our only hopes; the 
advanced State of the season and the uncertainty of our situation forbids 
any Enterprise from hence. . . The confin’d state of the Army does not 
admit of my giving to you any account of the Country. There is no part 
of the world so extensive which makes excuse for the very different ac- 
counts you must have heard of it. . . 

New York, Dec. 17th, 79. The News from Georgia being now fully 
confirmed will, with all its particulars, be seen in the News papers—as I 
imagine it will be esteem’d of some Consequence. The Army which has 
been quiet all the Summer is now embark’d for an Expedition, which, on 
Account of the Season of the Year, must be for the Southward. The 


12 The storming of Stony Point, and the capture of the British troops there 
under Lieut.-Col. Henry Johnson, had been effected in the night of July 15-16. 

13 Vice-Admiral John Byron, the poet’s grandfather. He had won no success 
against d’Estaing in the West Indies, and indeed at this date had already returned 
to England. 

14 Newport was evacuated Oct. 25. Georgia was not lost; the siege of Savan- 
nah was raised Oct. 18. 

15 Man-of-war. The Experiment, 50, Sir James Wallace, bound with a convoy 
from New York to Savannah, and carrying specie to the amount of 150,000 
piastres, was captured by a portion of d’Estaing’s fleet. Clowes, Royal Navy, IV. 
32. 
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Commander in Ch’f and Ld Cornwallis both go, the former intends 
going Home as soon as anything is done that will make him welcome. 
By the next Ships you may expect something very pleasant, and will be 
inform’d of the Events of this Expedition before we shall. This Port 
is effectually block’d up for the Winter. We have had some very Cold 
weather for this last Week, and much Snow, which is very agreable to 
those who are fond of Sleighing—an Exercise only calculated for Ameri- 
can Constitutions. If this place was actually besieged, it would not be 
more confin'd than it is at present, nobody thinks of stirring out of it. 
The ensuing Winter will be a very dull one, as we are garrison’d by 
Hessians, who, tho’ they all speak English, do not make their Way among 
the Inhabitants who are sociable people and great talkers. I think those 
who are going to the So’wd very lucky—they will get into a fine warm 
Climate instead of being starved at New York. The 26th ** who are now 
going Home have been in this Country 13 years, few of the officers and 
none of the men remain. . . . Most of my Acquaintance are going in 
this Fleet, but I do not see any Body who does not wish to return. . . 
New York, Mar. 24th, 80. The Russell arrived here on the 22nd and 
brought Intelligence of the Health of the Troops, which were within one 
Mile of Charleston; they have had very remarkable Luck. No less than 
5 Ships founder’d at Sea without the Loss of a Man; they very soon 
expect to be in possession of it. The Navy has not been so lucky having 
entirely lost the Defiance of 64 guns. She ran on Shore on the Bar of 
Tybee, nothing is saved out of her but the Men. The Com’r in Chief 
has signified to us by Gen’l Robertson that one of us should attend the 
Army; Mr G.'* and myself intend to comply with his Desire. This 
Scheme has long been in Agitation and will take place in ab’t a Week; 
it is what I very much wished for. . . The Expedition [sail’d] to the So’wd 
on the 26th.18 No Ship left or enter’d this port till the 29th Feby. We 
have experienced the coldest Winter ever known in this Country, which 
will easily appear to any Body that know this place if they can believe the 
Story. The North River which runs at the rate of 5 Knots an Hour 
was shut for 46 days between this Town and Paulus Hook, which was 
never known before to be frozen. Many thousand people passed over at 
different Times, myself among others. Soon after, the river was frozen 
to Staten Island, when 150 Sleighs passed to the Troops there with pro- 
visions and returned on the Ice. During this Time we were in the 
greatest distress for wood; sometimes the troops were obliged to eat their 
Meat raw, no fuel being deliver’d. All this is now over and nobody 
thinks of the Hardship; from Hence we shall not want Fire. An Em- 
barkation is now on foot of 3,000 Men, said to be commanded by Lord 
Rawdon; tho’ their Destination is as yet unknown, it is generally sup- 
posed they are intended to join the Army. This Expedition will deter- 
mine the fate of America; as this is known, they cannot but succeed. 
This day a Ship arriv’d from the W. Indies which gives an Acco’t 
of 6 French Line of Battle Ships being block’d up in Prince Ruperts 
bay in the Island of Dominica by Adml Parker,!® those who know that 


16 Cameronians, Lord Adam Gordon colonel. 

17 Gordon. 

18 Dec. 26, 1779. The events of the siege can be followed by means of the 
diary of Capt. Peter Russell, 4m. Hist. Rev., IV. 478-501, and other sources. 

19 It was rather in the roadstead of Basseterre, Guadeloupe. La Motte-Picquet 
escaped. 
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Island say they cannot escape, and that if they are taken the whole Island 
must fall with them. We are much in want of some Success to keep up 
the Spirits of the Empire. 

New York, March 28th. The Expedition to the Southward are all 
safe within one mile of Charlestown, and in Expectation of being in 
possession of it in a few days. . . [We] intend going in about a week; 
we expect to go with the Rainbow of 44 guns, a fine Ship, and as the 
Season is very favourable, we have every Expectation of a pleasant Voy- 
age. I wrote by the Solebay’s fleet which sail’d on Dec. 23rd, since wh. 
time no Ship has yet left this port for England. . . . A fleet is collecting 
which I suppose we shall Convoy, this is the most dissagreable part of 
the Story, but absolutely necessary. . . The whole Army is orderd to be 
ready to take the field. General Knyphausen is Com’r in Chief and very 
much beloved. 

CHARLESTOWN, May 14th, 80. We are at lenth in possession [of 
this place] after much Trouble, but no considerable Loss.?7° We went on 
board the Rainbow on the 3rd of April and lay at Sandy Hook till the 
ath, when we sail’d as Convoy to about 30 ships etc. On the 18th we 
anchord off Charlestown Bar and left the Ship to get up to Town, which 
we were in Hopes was nearly taken. The Army were then carrying on 
their Approaches on Charlestown Neck at the Distance of 200 Yards 
from the Rebell Works, every Hour getting nearer. We remained on 
the Neck till the 22nd when the Admiral was pleased to order a Transport 
in Stono River for our Reception, which we were going to take posses- 
sion of, when Capt. Chads (Agent for Transp’ts) 22 took us on board his 
Ship where we remained’ till Yesterday. . . I shall cutt my Story short 
by saying that Fort Moutray ?1* on Sullivan’s Island, having on the 6th 
fallen into the Hands of the Seamen and Marines under Capt. Hudson, 
the 8th [and 9th?] passed in flags of [truce?] till 9 o’clock at Night, 
when an incessant firing commenced which lasted all Night. On the 
11th the town capitulated and on the 12th the British troops took pos- 
session of the Gate. .. The Number of Prisoners is 7000. I had the 
pleasure to see the 13 Stripes doused and the Union hoisted in its Stead. 
On the 13th we got into town by a pass as every thing is as yet unsettled, 
and have wrote our Name upon the Door of a very good House, where 
I slept as well as if I had been the Owner of it 20 Years. Genl. Leslie 
who commands here 2? has been very obliging in inviting us to his Table 
till we are settled, which, if we do not change our House, cannot be long. 
I never was so much disappointed in any place as this. At the Distance 
of a few Miles the town makes a magnificent appearance; when you are 
in, it is much inferior to New York. The Building is very irregular and 
as many different plans as there are Houses, which in general are ele- 
gantly furnished and square, with a large Hall and passage thro’ for 
the Benefit of the Air. On the side, Piazzas. On the disagreable Side 
of the Matter, the Streets are not paved and 6 Inches deep in Sand, 
which the smallest Breath of air raises in a Cloud. Without any, the 
Heat is intollerable. At Night a heavy Dew falls; In short the Houses 
are very good and you must keep to them. Mr G. and Myself have been 


20 Lincoln surrendered May 11. 
21 Capt. Harry Chads, R. N. 

21a Moultrie. 

22 Major-Gen. Alexander Leslie. 
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perfectly well and have determined to make ourselves at Home. . . About 
Hot House plants of which the Woods are full. I will send a collection 
from Hence, and, if I can get it carried, a Myrtle as big as an Elm. 
In my rides in the Woods, I see numbers of Curiosities in the Botannic 
Way which are lost upon me, but all their Charms could not compensate 
for the Black, Rattle, Water and Thunder Snakes. 

CHARLESTOWN, June 7th, 80. I wrote you a few lines by the Perseus 
and should have given you a more particular acc’t if I had it in my Power. 
I believe if one half of the Officers who were present were questioned 
as to particulars, they would appear very ignorant. In such times every 
man attends a little to himself, and does not much Care from whence a 
Ball comes when it is fairly passed him... . 

CHARLESTOWN, Aug. 26th, 1780. I have sent all my News to my Father 
so shall trouble you no farther than bye Congratulating you upon our 
Success. Good News (tho’ it is the property of bad) will not, I hope, 
come Single, and I hope for the Counterpart of it from Europe. . . The 
Peace of this Country is fully established, but there is such a fund of 
Hatred and Animosity in the Hearts of the People, as Time only can 
extinguish. The men being Prisoners do not dare to speak out, but the 
Women make full Amends for their Silence, they amuse themselves by 
teaching their Children the principles of rebellion, and seem to take Care 
that the rising generation should be as troublesome as themselves. . . 
The only good thing here is fruit in great Plenty, Grapes, Figs, Peaches, 
Melons in perfection, Pines, etc. This does not make amends for being 
burnt alive all the Summer. I had much rather be in Herefordshire 
among the Apples, than all the finest Productions of this Climate. But 
I expect to see it one day or other. . . 

Now was I in England, I declare it I have not a single Story, worth 
the Hearing of any honest Man who might stare at me for having been 
over-sea. But Invention, Fiction and Embellishment are laudable for the 
good of our Country, then surely for one’s own good, so I need not hesi- 
tate in Cases of Emergency. . . 

CHARLESTOWN, Aug. 27th. . . Ld. Cornwallis left Town on the 1oth 
and arrivd at Campden on the 14th. He was inform’d of a large Army 
under Genl. Gates, within a few Miles of him, and determined to fight 
them. On the 15th he heard they were reinforced by 1500 Men. This 
did not incline him to change his resolution. He march’d on that Night, 
and met the Army coming to attack him. Both Parties formd without 
Interruption, and lay upon their Arms till daylight. The Action then 
commenced and lasted ab’t an Hour, when the Rebells gave way. The 
Cavalry under Col. Tarleton chargd them, pursued their Remains for 22 
Miles, killing great Numbers. The Number of Prisoners is not known, 
upwards of 1000 were left dead upon the field. This Victory, the greatest 
and most important to this Country, was obtain’d by 1800 Men over 
6,400.73 Genl. Gates, finding the destruction of his Army inevitable, left 
the field with a few Officers before the Charge of the Cavalry. Genl. 
Du Kalb was taken wounded and since dead. Capt. Ross goes Home with 


23 The figures given for the British agree with those stated by Cornwallis in 
his official report. Cornwallis Corr., I. 492. As for Gates’s force, his adjutant 
general, Col. Otho H. Williams, states from official figures collected that morning 
that ‘the numbers of rank and file present fit for duty was exactly 3052''. Ap- 
pendix B in Johnson's Greene, I. 493. 
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this Intelligence. I sh’ld not say this, as the particulars are purposely 
suppressd, lest they shd reach you any other Way than by Authority. 
The Army made no Doubt of Ld. C’s retreating before them, or if he sh’d 
hazard an Action, of cutting him to Pieces—but good fortune and the 
Courage of British Soldiers have prevented this. Had they succeeded at 
Campden, this Town would in all Probability have been in their Posses- 
sion, as our internal Enemies would have been as active as the external 
ones. All the Baggage, Stores, Artillery and Ammunition are taken. 
The Prisoners on parole in town are this day put into the Provost; I 
imagine found guilty of some designs of Hostility. Another Army was 
marching against Savannah, with whom Cols. Innes and Fergusson fell 
in; the only particulars known here are the total defeat of the Rebells, 
and Col. Innes being wounded.2* Our Success does not end here. On 
the return of the Army to Campden they were inform’d that Genl. Sump- 
ter with I,100 men had proceeded on this side. The gallant and fortunate 
Tarleton was just after him with 200. Genl. Sumpter had the precau- 
tion to take every Man, Woman and Child with him, that no Intelligence 
might remain to trace him. On the 18th Tarleton saw a Boy, and pre- 
tending to be Rebells (having a green Uniform) expressed great Fear of 
the British Troops. He was told, that none had been there, but on the 
other Side a Hill at a small Distance he wd meet some friends. He 
found them (Sumpter) on the other Side dressing their Dinners, and im- 
mediately dashing among them got Possession of their Arms, killed 150, 
took 300, and drove the Rem’r into the River. They had placed only one 
Centinel, who fired on their Approach, and killd Capt. Campbell, a very 
valuable officer. Genl. Sumpter is killed.25 I expect to find that the 
french Fleet made a part of this grand Plan, but do not doubt that our 
Fleet in Case of an Engagement will make as good a Figure as the Army. 
The Admiral is no fresh Water Sailor. 

This Success has put us ‘all in great Spirits. If Lord Cornwallis had 
staid in Town another day, I might be writing at this present Time under 
Lock and Key. The great Confidence the Army place in him, will enable 
him to carry the World before him. It is reported his Horse was shot. 
Ld. Rawdon was second in Command, and is as universally esteem’d as 
he is known. But so young an Officer would hardly have hazarded the 
only 1800 Men we have, against 6,400. . . 

CHARLESTOWN, Ang. 30th 1780... . All their Stores, Baggage, Can- 
non, Ammunition, and General Gates’ private Papers are taken. Among 
them some Letters from Prisoners on Parole in this Town have been 
found. I suppose promising their Assistance in Case this place sh’d be 
invested, as the principal people have been taken up, and’ are now on 
board a Ship, in order to be sent to St. Augustine. . . A Ship from the 
W’. Indies this day tells a strange Story of 60,000 Men under Ld. Geo. 
Gordon attempting to seize the Bank. He says the Guards killd 500 and 
put their leader in the Tower. It is not believed. 

CHARLESTOWN, Oct. 14th 1780. . . The Army in and near New York 
are at present quiet. The Fleet under Admiral Arbuthnot are before 
the Harbour of Rhode Island. Sr. Geo. Rodney is at New York. By 
the /ris (who for some reason carried no Letters) we learn that Genl. 
Arnold has gone over to Sr. H. Clinton, and that Col. André, (our Adju- 


24 Engagement at Musgrove’s Mills, Aug. 18; the British and Tories were 
defeated. 
25 Engagement at Fishing Creek, Aug. 18; Sumter was not killed. 
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tant General) is taken Prisoner. They had corresponded some Time, 
when Col. André went out in Disguise to Arnold, and returning, having 
obtained plans of their Camp etc, ‘with Arnold’s pass, was taken by some 
Militia. On this, Arnold escaped down the North River to New York, 
where he has impeached 30 of the Inhabitants, some of them people of 
Consequence. Washington has given André notice “to expect the worst ”, 
and Sr. H. Clinton has written to him (W) that if any Severity is used 
to Col. André, he will hang every one of those Traitors whom Arnold’s 
Information has put in his Power.2* An Embarkation lies at N. York 
supposed for the assistance of Ld. Cornwallis under the Command of 
Genl. Leslie—We are perfectly quiet here, and the din of War is at a 
great Distance. This Country is very ill calculated for it, unhealthy, 
intersected with Creeks and Swamps, without good Water, and a most 
changeable Climate. The sickly Season is now over, tho’ nobody begins 
to get well till the Frosts, which we wait for with the same Impatience, 
and will receive with the same Joy, the Egyptians do the rising of the 
Nile. ... 

CHARLESTOWN, Oct. 16th 1780. . . To what I wrote yesterday, I must 
add the arrival of a Fleet of 94 sail from Cork and London. . . Their 
appearance somewhat alarmed us, at least made us alive, and tho’ we are 
but a small Garrison, shall not think meanly of ourselves while Moncrieff 
iS amongst us . . . part of the Cork Fleet goes to New York. . . . I have 
enquired for Shrubs and Seeds in which this Country abounded. The 
Approaches before the Town were carried on on the Ground from whence 
their Collections were made. All the Houses were burnt and the Gardens 
etc trampled by 10,000 Men,—a vast enemy to Neatness or Curiosities. 

CHARLESTOWN, Nov. 22nd, 1780. . . The Blonde arrived here on the 
18th from New York and the Chesapeak. Genl. Leslie is landed in Vir- 
ginia at Hampton with abo’t 2,500 Men, and has found no Oposition. 
Lord Cornwallis is advancing on this Intelligence, who before was retir- 
ing towards Campden. 

The Blonde confirms the execution of the unfortunate André, a Loss 
to the World in general, but so particularly to his Friends, that it is 
happy for those who did not know him. The whole Army went into 
ee for him, and felt as much as if he had been the Brother of 
each. 

We are quite a Garrison of Foreigners, no British Regt. There are 
however many agreable civilizd people, either left behind their Regt. sick, 
or prisoners. The Hessians do not mix at all. . . . It is very probable I 
may remain some Years in this Country, a Garrison must always be kept 
up here during the War which is by no means at an End. The Climate 
is now delightful, rather hot in the Middle of the day, but not oppressive. 
I wd. give up every thing for a Month with you in Eng’d. 

CHARLESTOWN, January I6th 1781... I did not doubt but that the 
Victory at Campden would be very agreable Intelligence to you. It has 
a great deal of the miraculous in it, and cannot be supposed to happen 
again. If however it is fated that such an Occurrence sh’d happen, there 
is no Man more likely or deserving than Ld. Cornwallis. His Army is a 
family, he is the father of it. There are no Parties, no Competitions. 


26 Arnold used threats of retaliation; letter in Sparks’s Washington, VII. 540. 
Clinton’s letter (never sent), in Sargent’s André, p. 385, cannot properly be said 
to do so, 
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What may not be expected from a force so united, a Leader so popular 
and patriotic? The word Patriot has become odious, but was an excel- 
lent good Word before it was ill-sorted. . . 

The Army is moved from Wynborough and may march without gen- 
eral Opposition which way they please. They will find many Friends 
while they are present—but the Country must be re-peopled with very 
different Inhabitants before they are to be calld good Subjects. The 
People in this Province came but slowly into rebellion, but at lenth it 
was general, and supported by more Principle than in most other Prov- 
inces. Every Man in the back Country is independent of his Neighbour. 
They had no Want but Cloaths; in which they were easily pleased—Skins 
and coarse Woollen Cloth is sufficient. . . . 

I am glad to hear that [my sister] is different from most of the young 
Ladies of the Age. The specimen exhibited here is not to be wishd or 
imitated. To judge of the People of this Country from what we now see, 
would certainly be highly unjust. All the People of Fashion in it are on 
the other Side of the Question. Most of the Young People of this De- 
scription were educated in England, sent there very young, and by remain- 
ing in it, till they were grown up, had the advantage of a good Education 
and Constitution. The rest are very deficient in both. .. . 

New York, March 17th, 1781. I left Charlestown suddenly, so much 
so that I c’ld not spare a few Minutes to write you by the Galatea. 
If I had wrote I could only have told you of a French Fleet on the 
Coast,?7 and raised your Anxiety for my Safety. We escaped them nar- 
rowly having passed them in the Night of the oth Inst. We arrived on 
the 10th after a Passage of a Fortnight. . . The Romulus saild some days 
before us and is said to be taken in the Chesapeake by the French; 2° I 
calld on Capt. Gayton to ask a Passage, he was not at Home, and I es- 
caped being a Prisoner. These Ships are Part of Ternay’s Squadron in 
Rhode Island, they have now left it, and dismantled the Works, conse- 
quently do not mean to return. Arbuthnot is in Pursuit of them with 
equal Force and must have met them before this as the Winds would not 
suffer them to get into the Chesapeak.2°—Arnold is in a critical Situation 
if the French can land, and must defend himself, knowing the consequence 
of being taken. Gen. Philips with the Lt. Infantry of the Army, 76th 
Regt. and some Hessians, are on board, if not saild to reinforce him. 
Lord Cornwallis has crossed the Roanoake and is also in Virginia, an 
astonishing March from Chas. Town. But it is not all gain that gets 
into the Purse; he leaves behind him a Country inimical to a Man, who 
would take any opportunity of distressing us in their Power. People 
from this Country, on going Home, pay their Court to the Minister by 
saying that the Government has many friends in it. It may have some, 
and those they speak of are only professed ones, real ones are very un- 
ccmmon. ... Among the many Examples of American Perfidy and the 
little Dependence to be placed on their Words, or Actions (for they have 


27 Only a 64 and two frigates, detached to the Chesapeake from the squadron 
at Newport by Commodore des Touches, who had succeeded to the command on 
Ternay’s death. 

28 Captured Feb. 19, off the Capes. 

29 The engagement between Arbuthnot and des Touches had already occurred, 
the day before (Mar. 16). The French prevailed, but the English retained the 
control of the Chesapeake. 
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always an interested View), take the Following, as it is consistent with 
my Knowledge, from friends of Veracity who were the Parties concern’d. 
After the Sixteenth of August, 250 Prisoners were conducting to Cha. 
Town by a Party of 30 Men. They were surrounded by Marian the 
Rebell Partizan and set at Liberty.°° Our Officers were put on their 
Paroles and came to town. Abo’t go of the Prisoners they were guard- 
ing, said they did not chuse to return to the Am’n Army, as they were 
better used and fed as Prisoners, and wd. follow them to Town.*! They 
did, and Ld. Cornwallis orderd each Man a Guinea Provisions, and those 
who chose it might enter into any of our Provincial Regts. A Company 
of the Infantry of the Legion were composed of them, and as it was tho’t 
they would never dare to fall into the Hands of the Enemy, were lookd 
on as one of the best. In Col. Tarltons unfortunate Affair (of 18th 
Jany),°2 in the beginning of the Action they went over to the Rebells, 
had their arms allowed them, and after the Action assisted in convoying 
the 7th Regt. who were taken Prisoners. You will hear but little of this 
18th Jany, but be assured the Courage and Activity of Tarlton and a few 
of his officers was never more approv’d. . . 

March 29th 1781, NEw York. I wrote you before by this Packet, 
and without any other Matter of a Public Nature than an Engagement 
between Adm’l Arbuthnot, and the French Fleet off the Capes of Virg’a. 
. . Their Object is frustrated, and ours will, I hope, be accomplished. . . . 

[On the subject of the chances of prosperous trading conditions, the 
writer says:] No Fortunes even in the best Times were ever made by 
the Commerce of America, unless by Smugling, or Planting, tho’ ev’ry 
Individual lived in the greatest Affluence. The Merchant was ever an 
inferior Character to the Southward of N. York; there and to the N. Wd. 
he was as most Smuglers are. 

None except a great and extensive Line of Business could ever inter- 
est me in the pursuit of it, and America is the only place such a thing 
can be attempted with a small capital. This is a great Encouragement, 
but its disadvantages are equal; the Number of Adventurers (for Ad- 
venturers alone will engage in it) make the Danger of Trusting great, the 
Confidence of the English Merch’t less than what formerly existed, and 
from which so many at present suffer. The most profitable Trade will 
be the Exports from the Carolinas, Deer Skins, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, 
Rice, Indigo and Tobacco. Pitch and Tar especially. . . The sense I use 
the Word Merch’t in, is an Exporter or Importer to a Country without 
any internal Interest in it. . . 

New York, 25th April, 1781. . . I wrote you immediately after my 
Arrival here. Since that time we have had nothing from Ld. Cornwallis 
till Yesterday. He has had an Action with Green in which he opposd 
1,500 Men to 7,000 at Guildford Court House in N. Carolina.** The 
Rebells were defeated as usual with the Loss of their Cannon and Bag- 
gage. A Letter I have seen from the Army after relating this, says “I 


80 Weems (Horry) tells the story thus far, Life of Marion (Baltimore, 1814), 
p. 121; and Marion related it, thus far, to Horry in a letter of Aug. 27, 1780, 
Gibbes, Documentary History, 1781-1782, p. 11. 

81 So also Moultrie, Memoirs, Il. 224, and Hugh Gaine’s New York Mercury, 


Sept. 25. 
32 Cowpens. 
33 Mar. 15. 
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am notwithstanding very far from thinking our Warfare at an End; our 
March thro’ this Country may be compared to the passage of a Ship 
thro’ the Waves which give way on the least impulse, but immediately 
close when the Body has passed.” Our Loss, I fear, is such as not to 
admit of such another Victory. Among the kill’d are Col. Stewart of 
the Guards, and Col. Webster of the 33rd, and some few more Officers 
of Distinction. Tarleton has lost half his right hand, and I hope not 
otherwise wounded. He is singularly fortunate as he may be said to have 
been seeking reputation tn the Cannons Mouth for upwards of a Year, 
and till now unhurt.—Transports are preparing for an Embarkation, 
among which will be Cavalry, so apprehend they will go Southwd.34 We 
are very quiet here and have as little the appearance of War as any Town 
in England. The only Appearance of Hostility is sometimes a plundering 
party on Long Island which levies Purveyance on all sides indiscrimi- 
nately. These must continue for a long time after the War is put an 
End to, both in America and England. The Swarms of Vagabonds in 
both Countries, used rather to the Destroying than protecting the Rights 
of Society, will ill brook so much restraint as is necessary to the Security 
of Individuals, and Happiness of the Community. We see America in a 
very unfavorable Dress, who have not known her in good Times. . . To 
an Englishman the two first and most valuable Qualities a Country can 
have, are wanting, viz: Peace and Plenty. Tho’ these may be regain’d, 
apparently there are some who can never forget their Exaltation thro’ 
Sedition, others their Destruction by it; some have lost Sons, Husbands, 
Brothers, grasping at imaginary Liberty, thro’ rebellion; other have 
lost their friends on Acc’t of their virtuous and laudable Allegiance to 
their King and Country. These cannot love one another. The Inveter- 
acy subsisting between the Natives of America of different Parties, is a 
second Part of the Contention between the Houses of York and Lancas- 
ter in England. ...A few days ago was bro’t in here, Prise to the 
Roebuck, the Continental Frigate Confederacy of 36 Guns.°5 She is tho’t 
to be superior to anything in the British Navy. Her Keel was laid for a 
64 Gun ship. She is within 10 feet as long as the Royal Oak, and fights 
14 Ports on a Side on one Deck. She is Loaded with Sugar and worth 
upwards of £50,000 Stlg. She struck without firing a Gun. . . I have 
just heard the french Fleet is at Sea. Ours is not yet ready. . . 

New York, [undated] . . . The great Advantages of Trade, so often 
talked of “ when this Country comes to be settled”, as is the Phrase here, 
I most willingly subscribe to; this period I do not expect to see, tho’ it is 
by no Means unlikely that a Cessation of Hostility in America may not be 
distant. The Inveteracy of Party will subsist, and the Pride of America 
will never submit to any other terms than Independance. We expect 
Peace in Europe, and shall then have nothing to quarrel with but Amer- 
Ica... 
New York, June 8th 81. . . I have transcribed the enclosed Account of 
the transactions between Arnold and André from Hamilton’s Letter to a 
friend in Philadelphia.3* It is the most authentic and fullest Account of 


84 Reinforcements to Major-Gen. William Phillips in Virginia. Cornwallis 
Corr., I. 95. 

35 The Confederacy, 32, was captured on Apr. 14, 1781, by the Roebuck, 44, 
and the Orpheus, 32. The Royal Oak, 74, was Admiral Arbuthnot’s flag-ship. 

8¢ Hamilton to John Laurens, October, 1780. JW ritings, ed. Lodge, VIII. 18-29. 
A copy is enclosed in the letter. 
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the minute tho’ effectual Steps which immediately follow’d Arnolds leav- 
ing his House. He had a boat in waiting to which he rode with some 
Precipitation, and, alighting from his Horse, tied him to a rail and, put- 
ting his Saddle into the Boat, desired to be row’d on board the Vulture. 
He could not conceal a kind of agitation on seeing the Guns moved along 
the Shore, and observed that the rain which lately fell might make it 
necessary to scale them, saying he hoped if they fire them this Way they 
have drawn the Shot, Thinking the artillery Officer w’d endeaver to bring 
the boat too. He arriv’d on board the Vulture safe, and being asked why 
he bro’t his Saddle, said, to prevent the Suspicion which would have fol- 
lowed his taking out his Pistols, which having, he resolved not to have 
been taken. I think it probable that he would have turned them ag’st 
himself, as six men c’ld have conveyed him on Shore after he had dis- 
charged them... . 

We are upon no terms with the Clinton, but have every assistance from 
the C—s Party. . . I have the strongest Reasons for thinking that the 
greatest part of the Army will be there [Carolina]. . Part of the French 
troops from Rhode Island are within 16 Miles of Kingsbridge. As it is 
impossible that they can attack us, I imagine we shall attack them. Our 
Fleet is at Sea. <A french Line of Battle Ship?’ and two Frigates are 
lately got into Rhode Island, having seen their Convoy of Transports and 
Store Ships safe into Boston. We anxiously wait for the Warwick and 
her Reinforcement, which will enable us to make Lord C. very easy.38 
In his Letters to the Com’r in Chief from Virginia he says, “I think it 
would be dishonorable to go to C. Town by Sea, but I tremble for the 
Carolinas.” This is not known to many People, yet is to be depended on. 
The french troops are going to take possession of West Point (etc) and 
Washington to the Southw’d. . 

The fleet sails next Week for England, by which as usual J shall write; 
my Uncle hints at a total failure of Public Credit. I hope that is far 
distant. I look upon the Debt of the Nation as an Argument of the 
Riches of Individuals, and cannot think that the failure of P. Credit 
would be half so detrimental to England, as if half the Artificers in Eng- 
land were to become Bankrupts. They would then flock to this Country 
and in Spite of [?Fate] render her independent of all the World. If the 
Rebells succeed in their Attempt of shaking us off, the Congress have 
promised to reward Washington with Staten Island.3® It is abo’t the size 
of the I. of Wight. 

New York, June rith, 81. . . . Genl. Arnold and the transports from 
Virginia arrived here on the 9th (without the Troops.) He is univer- 
sally disliked, and will probably never get another Command. . . When 
this fleet left Virginia, the Richmond was just arrivd from Cha. Town. 
She bro’t intelligence that Lord Rawdon had abandoned Campden, and 
was at Monks Corner 24 Miles from C. Town. I have not heard any- 
thing of Green. Ld. C. was just going to march ag’st Fayette who was 
abo’t 12 Miles distant, near Portsm’th in Virginia. The Marquis said 
he would not retreat, but wait the Event of a Battle. Nothing but abso- 


37 The Concorde arrived in Newport harbor May 8. Vicomte de Noailles, 
Marins et Soldats Francais en Amérique, p. 217. 

-88 The Warwick arrived (‘sickly ”) before July 2. Graves to Rodney, in 
Beatson, Naval and Military Memoirs, V. 257. 

39 Unfounded rumor, it must be supposed. 
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lute Necessity can justify taking the field at this Season of the Y’r in 
Carolina; something however must be done for Ld Rawdon... . The 
Seat of War henceforward will be to the Southward as this place cannot 
be attempted without any considerable Sea Force. How this Matter will 
end, no Conjectures worth attending to can be formed. One thing I am 
clear of, that this Country, so far from ever being what it was, will not 
after the War be so good as it is now. So much the greater Part of the 
Inhabitants are ag’st us, that those who remain here must conform to 
their Tenets, or lead a very unpleasant Life. People say, when we have 
conquered them we may make what Laws we please; but do they think 
the Inhabitants, convinced of our Supremacy only by force, will obey 
them any longer than the force exists? I think not. All our Schemes 
for subduing them may have great Merit, yet I sh’d think more Praise 
due to the Projector of a system of Trade without them. I have no 
Doubt that Europe would have done very well had America never been 
discovered—Great Britain, I dare say, much better. 


New York, July 2, 1781... .. 1 hope by that Time [next Winter] 
that Peace may be established in Europe. I’m sorry to say there’s no 
Prospect of it in this Country. . . . I dont know how to give you the 


present State of Politics. Ld. Rawdon had marched out of C. Town 
with all the old Garrison and the flank Companies of the newly arrived 
Regts., to support Col. Cruger at Ninety Six, near 200 Miles from thence. 
The new Regts. were left at and near C. Town. Ld. Cornwallis had not 
returned from his Pursuit of Fayatte, whom he had pursued (and probably 
dispersed) in the Mountains. He had been gone from Richmond 3 
Weeks, with nearly his whole Army mounted. Here we are doing noth- 
ing. The Grenadiers are on the other side the E. River on the Heights 
of Brooklyn throwing up Works, like Labourers, for the Benefit of the 
Chief Engineer, which goes very much against the grain of their Wishes. 
Part of the French troops from Rhode Island have joined Washington at 
West Point; they say they intend to take New York. The G—I is as mad 
as the Devil on Account of the Whole reinforcement under Convoy of the 
Warwick being detained in Carolina. The Adm’! goes Home and is suc- 
ceeded by Graves. The French fleet is at Rhode Island. Our affairs 
thro’ the Continent do not seem in a flourishing Condition, but whether 
greater Exertions might not have been attended wth greater Disadvan- 
tage, is a Question about wh. the learned disagree. Those who say No, 
affirm that the best thing that c’ld have happened to us would have been 
the total Destruction of N. York, which the Rebells themselves attempted 
on Evacuation of it. I am of that Opinion, as Experience has proved 
that a residence in it has affected all our Leaders with a Numbness very 
unfit for the active scenes they were sent here to fill. By this fleet (as 
by every other from England) we find you are resolved to finish the 
American War out of Hand, while we, despairing of any such Event, 
turn our Eyes to Europe for Peace. Let us not both be disappointed. . . . 
Washington, I have just been informed, is at the White Plains, a short 
days March from Kings Bridge, invited there by our lethargic Proceed- 
ings. Ld. C—s Character for Activity and Vigilance keeps his Enemies 
at a more respectable Distance. . . This Conveyance is the Roebuck with 
Adm'l Arbuthnot, who is order’d Home.*® I fear he is more unpopular 
than he deserves to be, which to you will be no Matter of Admiration who 


40 Rear-Adm. Thomas Graves took over his command July 4. 
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know how easily the Multitude is misled. He may have some faults in 
his Disputes with the G—1, and those are on both Sides. I believe they 
did not begin with him. He is very old and somewhat Prejudiced, certainly 
unfit for a Command which requires so much Activity, [and] Clearness 
of Enterprize. He was wrong when he sufferd Sr. Andrew Hammond to 
go Home.*! If we c’ld dispose of Sr. H. everything would assume a diff’t 
appearance and to that evry Soul in the Army looks, except his own 
A. D. Cs. 

New York, July 26, 1781. . . Ld. Cornwallis has had an Action with 
part of Fayettes Army in Virginia, in which Victory declared for him 
as usual.*? The Enemy lost abo’t 300 Men, and would have suffered much 
more had the Cavalry been order’d to charge, which Night prevented. . . 
The Duc de Lausun has sent invitations to several Officers he was ac- 
quainted with in France, which have not been accepted. This seems to 
show that he is not ashamed of his Ragamuffins. Most of the Continen- 
tals are dressed in Scarlet—their Number are said to be ab’t 12,000. They 
have been within our reach for about 3 Weeks, as yet unmolested. The 
Success of this Campain will be with that Party who have the first 
Naval reinforcement. Happily for us the French and Spanish hate one 
another. If the latter had come here instead of attacking Pensacola, 
the Place would stand a bad chance. They had 15 Sail of the Line and 
11,000 Land Forces. The Rebells say they wish Lord C. was Commander 
in Chief, that then he w’d be as inactive as they could-wish. They might 
be deceived. .. . 

[July 26.) To give you a short State of Affairs in this Country. 
Washington and the french troops had mustered to the Am’t of 12,000 
Men on the White Plains, with a view to make us withdraw Part of our 
Force from the Southward, succeeded so far, but, an intercepted Letter 
giving information of that being their only Intention, the Comr in Chief 
sent an Express to Ld. Cornwallis to say he did not wish to interfere 
with his views, or that he sh’d abandon any acquisition, but if any troops 
could be spared during the summer they sh’d be returned as soon as the 
Climate w’d permit them to act.*® On the 22 and 23rd, they appeard 
before Kingsbridge in considerable Force, and it was supposed they had 
their whole Force at no great Distance ready to support them if attacked. 

The Com’r in C. went out to see them, which was not unnoticed on 
their Parts, They gave him several Cannon Shot, some of them very 
near. They could not have pleased him more. They are returnd to the 
White Plains. If they sh’d fail in drawing off our Force they will at 
least preserve their Crops which at this Time of the Year we usually 
went out to seize. This Manoeuvre goes under the decent appellation of 
Foraging. .. . 

The fleet with our new Admiral (Graves) is at Sea. We do not know 
his Object. In England y’r Newspapers tell all they know, and more— 
this is not the Case here. They are forbid to publish any thing without 
leave, and endeavor to recommend themselves to the reigning Powers by 


41 After the capture of Charleston, Arbuthnot had sent Sir Andrew Snape 
Hamond, one of his best captains, home with the despatches. He was now gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia. 

42 Engagement at Green Spring, July 6. 

#8 The intercepted letter was of course intended to be intercepted, the plan for 
marching to Virginia having been already formed. 
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exaggerating every little Success and turning indifferent Circumstances 
to our Advantage. Military Government does not allow that Liberty to 
the Press that civil does. 

N. Y., Aug. 15th, 81.44 . . The fleet goes out in two days—z25 Sail of 
the Line perfectly manned and appointed. . . I am going to Charlestown 
and sail with the Fleet. . . Great Exertions, seconded by great good Luck, 
may restore us; and as every Body is sensible of the Consequences of a 
Failure, I have no Doubt will act accordingly. I hope the next oppor- 
tunity will enable me to tell you that we shall be able to hold up our Head 
among the Nations. . . 

New York, August i9th, 1781. . . Within these few days our Cruisers 
have been very successfull, having bro’t in the Trumbull of 32 Guns, the 
Bellisarius and Resolution of 24 each.45 The two former have been very 
troublesome in their day. By the latest English Papers I see you begin 
to handle our Chief roughly. He is naturally active and enterprizing, 
but has not a Strenth and Soundness of Capacity sufficient to distinguish 
and decide in great Objects, and like the hungry Ass between two Bundles 
of hay, for want of preference, starves. Add to this, he is totally un- 
assisted, having no Man of the smallest Military Character about him. 
With as much pride as any Human being ever possessed, he wants that 
Dignity of Character which should supply food for it; And as it is a 
Passion that must be fed, preys on the garbage of gross Flattery, to the 
exclusion of every Man whose candor and decency precludes the use of 
it. 

New York, Sept. 26, 1781. I think 12 or 18 Months will bring us all 
Home. . . Affairs in this Country stand thus. Lord Cornwallis at York 
in Virginia, with an Enemy not less than 6 times his Numbers before 
him. The Chesapeak entirely in the possession of the French who have 
32 sail of the Line in it. Our Fleet are now refitting after an Action 
with part of the French,** and will, I suppose, go out again as soon as pos- 
sible. We have everything to hope from the Hardiness of Ld. C. and 
his Troops if the French attack him. If they do not, he must be starved 
as he cannot attack them, and then—farewell America! 

We have for some Time past had between 5 and 7ooo men embarkd 
intended for his assistance, but they cannot be sent, the French having 
Possession of the only Avenue. For my own Part I have no Hopes of 
their storming him. The French Engineer who directed the Operations 
of the immense Force under Galvez after the taking of Pensacola, was 
asked, Why they did not storm during nine weeks; He s’d it was tried 
at Savannah, with’t Success. 

I wish Moncrief ‘47 was with Ld. C. because I’m sure he wishes it 
himself. He lives only in Danger, and delights in Difficulty. When the 


#4 The date appears to be wrong, for on Aug. 15, 1781, Graves’s fleet had not 
returned from its ill-timed cruise to the eastward, and he had only five ships of the 
line capable of sailing, until reinforced by Hood’s fourteen on Aug. 28. Graves 
Papers (ed. Chadwick, Naval Hist. Soc.), pp. Ixi, Ixvii, 21, 52; Letters of Sir 
Samuel Hood (Navy Records Soc.), pp. xxxvi, 26; Beatson, VI. 283. 

#5 The Trumbull, U. S. frigate, built at Middletown, Connecticut, taken Aug. 
9. For the privateer Belisarius, see N. Y. Biog. and Gen. Record, LIT. 349. 

#6 Action of Sept. 5. 

47 Lieut.-Col. James Moncrieff, who had been chief engineer in the siege of 
Charleston. 
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superiority of Force and Cannon was pointed out to him at Savannah, he 
said, When we find their Cannon too heavy for us, we must draw in our’s 
and fill up our Embrazures, and trust to our Bayanets; and then, the 
strongest Nerves will carry it, “and”, says he, “ by G— we have stronger 
Nerves than these French and Yankees.’”— 

Our fleet is now ab’t 23 sail of the Line—the Enemy’s 32 including 
2 of 50; they have one 3 Decker, we 3. We know we are well manned, 
and sh’d not despair or let the greatness of the Object we are going to 
contend for to inspire any other Sensation than Resolution and Confi- 
dence. We are going to fight for America, I may almost say for our 
existence as a Kingdom, and I think, when the day comes, if every Officer 
in the fleet would animate his Crew by these Considerations, and an Ex- 
ample expressing a Conviction of their force, we may expect a day that 
would not disgrace our brightest Annals. 

I shall probably see this Struggle and, if so, you shall see an Account 
of it. I only fear we may not have it in our Power to make our appear- 
ance at Sea, till Ld. C. is swallowed up, and then it little signifies whether 
we beat or are beat. So much for dismal Politicks. . . Direct to me at 
Charlestown by the next Conveyance there. 

Sept. 27th 8r. . . Of the late naval Engagement I shall say nothing, 
Graves having sent the Medea Home with an Acc’t of it immediately af- 
ter; and of our political Situation, the less is said the better; it is a 
melancholy one. Ld. C. is at York in Virginia, I fear very short of 
provisions, with the whole Force of France and America by Sea and 
Land against him. The Land Forces cannot be ascertained as the Militia 
of the Country collect from all Quarters. The Force by Sea, 32 Ships 
of the Line, are placed in the Chesapeak—the only Avenue. We have had 
between 5 and 7oo0 of our best Troops embarked for his Assistance, but 
the impossibility of their getting there has appeared strongly enough to 
cause them to be relanded. Three days after I last wrote you, I had an 
Offer of a Passage to C. Town. I accepted it, but the appearance of 
such an Host of enemy’s has prevented our sailing. I imagine the fleet 
will be ready in ab’t 10 days, when we shall all go to Sea together. You 
may expect an Account of the next Engagement as I shall probably see 
it, and you will be more likely to understand it than if it was written by 
a Seaman. If I was in England, and in a Situation to be affected by 
the Fate of Ld. C., I sh’d act as if he was captured. You may assure 
yourself they will not attack him, and his numbers are such as will pre- 
vent his assaulting them. The Prince *® has arrived at an unfortunate 
Time, things look worse than they have ever done. ... All our Efforts 
are now exerted upon the Fleet. I imagine my next will be from 
Charlestown.* 

CHARLESTOWN, Dec. 24th, 1781. . . . I before told you I left N. York 
on the 19th Oct., however I mean to recapitulate. Our Fleet consisted of 
27 sail of the Line, Frigates, Fireships, etc, etc. On the 24th we ar- 


48 William Henry, duke of Clarence, afterward King William IV. He was at 
this time a midshipman on the Prince George, Admiral Digby, which had arrived 
at New York on Sept. 21. The prince was at New York most of the time for a 
year. Letters of Sir T. Byam Martin, I. 13; Graves Papers, p. 97; Allardyce, 
Memoir of Viscount Keith, p. 56. Writings of Washington, ed. Ford, IX. 466-467, 
on plot for capturing him. 

49 At this point several letters are missing. 
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rived off the Chesapeak, the Place of our Destination, and expected hourly 
to go in, till the 28th, when we were informed we had no Friends to re- 
lieve there. Ld. C., as you will find by a thorough Investigation which 
must take Place in England, persevered in the Defence of the Place till 
the 29th, and then made an Attempt to cross to Gloucester, and endeavor 
to make his Way to N. York. He failed and was forced to capitulate. 

The Circumstances which led to this most severe Stroke were primarily 
a Want of Intelligence at Home of a Superior French Force (Naval) ar- 
riving on this Coast. There is also said to have beena Want of Exertion 
and Conduct in the Action of the 19th Sept. off the Chesapeake. After that 
day our Fleet returned to N. York, and ten days or a Fortnight was thought 
the longest Time they could take to prepare for Sea. This induced the 
C. in Chief to inform Ld. C. that the relief would sail ab’t the 5th 
Oct. and induced his Lordship to attempt the Defense of those Posts till 
it could arrive, rather than accept the Alternatives of fighting so unequal 
an Enemy, or harrassing his Troops by a very laborious March thro’ 
the Country, by crossing to Glo[uceste]r. 

The Fleet were delayed till the 19th, the day his Lordship fell. So 
far the Comr. in C. appears blameless, and with this View of the Matter, 
the Navy alone seem culpable. But we must go back to August when 
Washington and Rochambeau crossed the N. River with 6,000 [?], Can- 
non, Baggage, etc. which all Military People think might have been pre- 
vented. Had it so happened, Ld. C. would never have hesitated to give 
the rest battle and would in all Probability have defeated them. 

The Effects of this unfortunate Affair appear in this Country by a 
large Army mustered under Greene and Wayne whose present Stations 
I am not acquainted with. They were about Santee. Our Army is 6 
Miles from Town. This Place stands on a Neck of Land which at that 
Distance is scarcely a Mile broad. We are making it as strong as pos- 
sible by 3 Redoubts at almost equal Distances across it. When they are 
compleatly finished, I imagine the Army will move out. They are com- 
manded by Genl. Leslie who is very much beloved and in whom the troops 
have a great confidence. A fleet from England arrived here on the 21 
under Convoy of the Rotterdam and Astrea... . 

I beg you will be particular in describing the Effects of Ld. C’s Mis- 
fortune in England. I expect it will have very violent ones. Whether a 
change of Ministers will take place I am at a Loss to judge. The present 
I look upon as very profligate ones, as I believe they would sacrifice the 
best Officers to suit their purposses, rather than give up the worst with 
any Disadvantage to themselves. If the present are continued Lord C. 
will have a very difficult part to act. His Rank will prevent his being 
exchanged, and I believe, if exchanged, his Inclination would not lead him 
to act again in this Country, even if Comr. in Chief. As he cannot be 
of use they will not defend him. If they do, they must give up Sr. 
He G) tes 

All that can be expected of us is to make a good [?] Tugg. We have 
Hopes of a reinforcement of Troops and Ships from N. York. . . Eight or 
ten days will now determine whether they are well grounded. . . 

I have never heard what became of the French Troops which were in 
Virginia, Whether they went in the Fleet to the W. Ind’s or remained. 
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Washington behaved with amazing Hautiness to Ld. C., and a Mr 
Laurens, son to the Gentleman in the Tower, proposed his being detained 
as a Hostage for his Father. . .5° 

CHARLESTOWN, Jan. 23, 82. .. The reinforcement expected from N. 
York dwindled into a few Recruits, arrived under Convoy of the Charles- 
town. Our Army is still at the Quarter House, 6 miles from Town and 
from their Number incapable of proceeding further. . . 

Nothing is going forward at N. York in the Military way, yet they 
wont give us any troops. They might be employed in 6 Hours here. . . 

CHARLESTOWN, March 3, 1782. ..1 think your farm improves by 
your Account. I could not help writing the Words I have drawn a line 
under, as they are auxiliaries in all Conversations here, from their ap- 
pearance in Sr. H. C’s thanks to Genl. Stewart’s Army after the Battle 
of the Ewtaws,®! viz: “And I beg you will present my thanks to the 
Officers and Soldiers under your Comd., for their very spirited Exertions 
in a Conflict, which appears so very unequal, by your Account.” He is 
willing Genl. S. should be thanked, so makes him thank himself. . . 

12th. We go on very indifferently in the W. Inds.; perhaps things 
may mend since our Reinforcement is arrived. I should not be surprised 
at losing them all except Jamaica. 

It is now allowed on all Hands that military Operations in this exten- 
sive Country are above the compass of our Force, and it is recommended 
that we continue the War by Sea, keeping our Garrisons and the footing 
we at present possess. Our present Situation is then in reality what is 
proposed. We have three posts on the Continent, all very exceptionable 
in regard to the first Object—a good Harbour; and from these Posts we 
frequently send small parties ag’st Detachments of the Enemy to make 
us hated and execrated more than feared or respected. In short the War 
has driven both Parties to that State of Animosity that they fight when- 
ever they meet with’t prospect of Advantage, like two Species of Animals 
whose Nature it is to work the Destruction of each other. The Expense 
of Garrisons is enormous, the use, in my Opinion, none. 

But as I blame what has been attempted and what is proposed, I am 
called upon to say what I wish to be adopted. Repossession of Rhode 
Island as our sole Post, to evacuate Augustine, Savannah, Charlestown 
and New York; Halifax and Newfoundland are not contended for. 
From thence I would harrass their trade, and take possession of every- 
thing that appeared upon the Water. Before this could be done there 


must be peace in Europe, which ought to be made on any terms. . . What 
remained of our troops I would then transport to the E. Inds. as I imagine 
they would rather be troublesome than otherwise in England. .. . 


I have been reading Sallust lately, and was often surprized at his di- 
rect representation of the present Times. We have in Eng’d the follow- 
ers of Catalina, impoverished by dissipation, in America the Numidians, 
“Genus Hominum mobile, infidum, novarum rerum cupidum” .. One 
of his Characters seems to suit Lord C. . . 

We have but few Officers who are really anxious for the Service, the 
generallity call it a Bore, a word unknown, I believe, in the Am’n Army.5? 

50 Cornwallis and Henry Laurens were exchanged early in 1782. Three let- 
ters are missing before the next date. 

51 Sept. 8, 1781. 

52 The word was recent in England. The Oxford Dictionary gives no ex- 
ample earlier than 1766. 
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The Address, remonstrance, and Petition of the City of London to the 
King 53 is wonderfully strong. It is possible that it might proceed from 
Men more warm than wise, with an honest intention. If so, we may at 
least call it extremely illjudged. 

(Undated; CuarLestown, July 10, 1782.7]... . It is now July, and 
we have nothing to expect but an almost intollerable degree of Heat for 
two months to come. . . When I wrote you last by Way of New York 
I thought peace would take place to a Certainty within 6 months. I had 
fixed on the people to be concerned with, one of whom would remain here 
by choice, another must have been placed at Savannah, and I had it at 
my Option to live at Home, or at either. The fourth of the Party would 
have been with me at any Event—In Speculation, but of that, one fact 
can overturn a Mountain—he was a Week after taken prisoner, and is 
now in the Hands of the Enemy. The fashion of the War at present is 
retalliation, and he is detained till we release a rebel Judge. This I hope 
will be complied with, however it is not a hanging Matter. . . . If you 
expect Intelligence from me of the War, I fear you will be disappointed. 
There is no War. 

Sir G. C.54 desires the Congress to give his Secretary leave to come 
and treat with them, and sends a few old newspapers and Magazines to 
shew them that the people at Home are clamerous and unruly, and that it 
will be almost impossible to quiet them by any other means, than Peace 
with America. The Congress, knowing the State of the Kingdom full 
as well as his Excellency, (which were it not the Case they would never 
submit to learn from such despicable documents,) return in Answer a 
firm Determination not to enter into any treaty with him—encouraged to 
risk all the Events of War, probably, by his parental Declaration of the 
mild manner in which he means to conduct it. 

Would a Master tell a parcel of Boys that if they stole his apples he 
would whip them—in the gentlest Way imaginable, what would they think 
of him—what do they think of Sr. G. C’n? Surely he might speak dag- 
gers tho’ he uses none. The American Writers now hold out to the people 
that the English House of Lords and Commons have no more a power 
of making them independent than they have of directing the Councils 
of England. That they should never expect a recognition of their Inde- 
pendence, and that the French King might as well be uneasy because 
George 3d calls himself K. of France. 

A Vessell from the W. Indies says that the French Fleet having had 
no reinforcement, a decided Superiority is ours. The worst is, that in 
order to put ourselves in the way of Fortune, we must keep at Sea, 
which in these months may be attended with very bad Consequences. 
Hurricanes may be expected after the 27 June—from that time double 
Insurance commences. 

What will his Country do for Rodney?*> A peer—Knight of the 
Garter, etc, I suppose. He should not trust her again but testify his 
Gratitude by a Temple, Fortunae felici! . . 

The person I mentioned in a former part of this Letter is since come 
in on Parole. There are rewards and punishments in this Life. As he 


53 Of Dec. 6, 1781. 

54 Guy Carleton, letter of May 7. See Journals of Continental Congress, XXIT. 
263. and Gordon, IV. 291. 

55 For his great naval victory of Apr. 12. 
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had before had it in his power to do Acts of Humanity to many of the 
Americans, on his being taken, General Green wrote to every family near 
Georgetown, to which port he was carried, to show him every Civility. 
The whole Country made it an Object to distinguish themselves by Acts 
of Kindness. .. . 

When you next write to me I beseech you conjecture roundly of the 
fate of this Country. What Effect the Victory in the W. Indies will 
have, What are the Sentiments of the People when they find that the 
Americans will have nothing to do with them, and seem determined to 
give France the preference in all Matters of Commerce. . . What would 
I not give for the knowledge of the Market Politics of England on this 
toth of July! 

[I suppose you] acquainted with the Evacuation of Savannah 5°—An 
Act possibly preparatory to the Evacuation of this Province. It is an 
Act which of all others hurts the Pride of Loyalists all over the Continent, 
whilst it absolutely ruins the Inhabitants affected to Government. They 
endeavored to make Terms, and Wayne said that their Persons and Prop- 
erties sh’d be protected from the Army, but that the Law must have its 
Course. 

CHARLESTOWN, Sept. 8th, 1782. Yesterday brought me your Letters 
of 22 March and 28th April. If I live so long as the first of those periods 
next Year I shall probably be with you in England. The Contractors Bill 
having passed will affect us very little; 57 the 12 months allowed them to 
settle will bring it to the End of this strange eventfull War. The 
Amount of the Blunders and Follies of which are as nothing to this 
strange way of ending it. . . 

I am so exceedingly interested about seeing my friends in England, 
that I am almost without hope of its ever happening. Without thinking 
of it, if it is to come to pass, the invisible sweeping foot of Time will 
accomplish it. 

Desire Transport off Chas Town, Dec. 13th, 1782. . . . I have got all 
public matters off my Hands, and ship’t [?] myself in order to write to 
my friends in quiet. The last Embarkation will take place to-morrow 
morn’g, after which, I suppose, no time will be lost to get out of an 
Enemy Country. . . . Almost the whole of the British troops are destined 
to the W. Indies—the Hessians and Provincials go to N. York, having 
stipulated to serve only in America. This looks very like totally relin- 
quishing the Continent. If that was intended, some terms might have 
been made for those who have adhered to us. No pact though has been 
attempted and they are left entirely to the Mercy of the Enemy... . 
You have so many Changes in Administration at Home, that I should 
not be surprised at Lord North’s again being at the Treasury. Mr 
Fox ought to be very low in the Opinions of every Body, nothing can 
be more profligate than his Conduct, but that the mob are no Judges of. 
You know best when to expect me in England. . . 

New York, Feby. 16th 1783. I wrote you by the Packet that sailed from 
hence last Month, since which nothing of Importance has reached us, 
except the King’s Speech. It gives us the strongest Hopes of Peace, 
tho’ it is greatly feared the terms will not be so advantageous as another 
successfull Campaign might authorize us to demand. It however favors 
the Object on which I am most bent, being among my friends in England. 


56 July Ir, 
5< 22 Geo. IIT. c. 50. 
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I apprehend it will be very difficult to restrain the Emigrations of 
Mechanics from England to this Country on the Declaration of her Inde- 
pendence. No Encouragement will be wanting here to invite them to 
it... . As you have doubtless sent several Vessels from England in 
December, I think we cannot much longer remain uninformed of the 
terms of Peace—the Anxiety for authentic Accounts is excessive.5® 


58 The writer's longing to return home was fulfilled a few months after the 
date of the last letter, for in July, 1783, Thomas Harley wrote to his friend to tell 
him that his son Robert had arrived safely at his (Mr. Harley's) house in Lon- 
don. V. B. 
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The New Larned History for Ready Reference, Reading, and Re- 
search: the Actual Words of the World’s Best Historians, Biog- 
raphers, and Specialists. . . . Based on the work of the late J. N. 
LARNED, now completely revised, enlarged, and brought up to date. 
In twelve volumes. Volume III. Chopin to Elec; Volume IV. 
Elec to Frob. (Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany. 1923. Pp. viii, 1735-2638; villi, 2639-3542.) 

TueE Larned History for Ready Reference appears more than ever as 
a cyclopaedia of history, government, geography, literature, and even of 
drama and education. The third and fourth volumes are on the same 
lines as the first, and much that was said in the review of the first volume 
can, therefore, be omitted here. These later volumes make a better 
impression upon the careful reader. One still notices that the print is 
not easy to read, that authorities readily accessible are preferred some- 
times to better and quite obvious choices, and that some obsolete maps and 
some unsatisfactory illustrations are to be seen. Yet the choice of au- 
thorities is distinctly better. The articles Christianity, Constantinople, 
Czechoslovakia, Democracy, Denmark, Europe, England, and France all 
show this improvement, though one would criticize too much use, as on 
Czechoslovakia, of Canadian government pamphlets, and small-fry maga- 
zines in place of easily accessible public documents. Not all publications 
of Central European states are propaganda. 

If one took from the fourth volume all the topics on England and 
English literature, France, French literature, and the Franks, one would 
reduce it to very modest proportions and this despite the inclusion of Eu- 
rope in this same volume. “Feudalism” helps also to swell the amount 
of material relating to France. On Europe the list seems familiar: 
Breasted, Finlay, Mahaffy, Robinson, G. B. Adams, D. C. Munro, Gue- 
rard, Bourne, Fisher, Turner, Marriott, etc., etc. Wells appears. Nitti’s 
long extract is rather partizan and ephemeral. 

France and England are equally well served, the first by such as 
Wakeman, Kitchin, Bonnechose, Baird, and Macdonald, etc. (possibly 
Guizot and Martin are a little too prominent); the latter by Gardiner, 
Adams, Lecky, Porritt, Bright, McCarthy, Hobhouse, each suggesting 
some particular field of excellence. Later French history is well cared 
for by Sorel, Lowell, Aulard, Johnston, Morley, etc. On the Crusades 
we have Bréhier, Cox, Pears, Gibbon, Finley, and Michaud, all having 
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well-known excellencies. These references, given at some length, show 
that the editors have been happiest with the proved writers of history, 
least happy in picking their way among present-day special-plea publicists. 

One is somewhat surprised to see the comparative brevity of the bio- 
graphical articles, despite the reputation of biographies for being inter- 
esting. Several genealogical tables of novel design are inserted. 

One deprecates the omission from “Constantinople” of the famous 
description of its fall, by Gibbon. The treatment of Czechoslovakia is 
somewhat imperfect, owing partly to the slighting of Czechoslovak writ- 
ters. No source for its constitution is mentioned. For reference pur- 
poses Bohemia is separated from Czechoslovakia, for ready reading and 
appreciation it should not be. (Does it not seem rather awkward, too, for 
the “ Franks” to come after the “French”?) The Danube. (III. 2253) 
does not flow through Bulgaria, though it does through Jugoslavia (Ser- 
bia). It also flows through and beside Czechoslovakia. (It is hard 
to get the map of 1914 off our retinas.) It was not the invasion of 
Silesia exactly which “ produced the Seven Years’ War” (III. 2325). 

The third volume is very rich in topics on government and allied sub- 
jects, the city manager, commission government, conservation, civic 
beauty, civil service reform, crime, copyright, law of all kinds and con- 
nections, commerce, debt, etc., though the treatment is historical as well 
as topical. Much space is given to the various states of the United 
States and Latin America, to the Congress of the United States, and to 
some large cities, Cleveland, Copenhagen, Dublin, etc. A list of the 
constitutions included is also given, and of many valuable treaties, laws, 
state papers, etc. (III. 2331-2338). 

The text-cuts (black and white) continue to be blurred frequently, 
though well chosen; the colored “duotones” are excellent in clearness 
and unhackneyed in subject. Two colored maps show the development 
of Christianity; there is one of Constantinople and the Straits and two 
of the Mediterranean Lands and the Time of the Crusades with the 
Caliphate and Latin Europe inserts. Then in black and white follow: 
Czechoslovakia (IIT. 2228; no name assigned to Rusinia), Danish Ter- 
ritory Recovered from Germany, and Egypt in 1914. European, English, 
and French history each have a series of maps, nine in color and four 
in black and white, the colored maps best for clearness and usefulness. 
The latest, however, might have given us Czechoslovak, Rumanian, and 
Jugoslav names instead of the German or Magyar, especially as Poland 
is well favored in this respect. The language map (IV. 2950-2951), 
superimposed upon a bygone background, is hardly fair to the French, or 
to the Bulgars of Macedonia. 


ARTHUR I. ANDREWS. 
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La Formation du Peuple Grec. Par A. JARDF, Professeur d’Histoire 
au Lycée Lakanal. (L’Evolution de lHumanité, dirigée par 
Henri Berr, X.]} (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre. 1923. Pp. 
xii, 425. 15 fr.) 

Tuls is the tenth of a series of one hundred volumes projected on the 
evolution of humanity. Twenty-six will be devoted to antiquity and six 
to Greece alone, as the country which has most influenced civilization. 
The first to be published on Greece considers in part I. the country: the 
land, waters, sea, and their exploitation. In part II. the Hellenes install 
themselves in the different regions of Greece and develop their separate 
personalities. The topics are the peoples, the races, the frontiers, central 
Greece, Peloponnesus, Sparta, Athens. Part III. is consecrated to the 
expansion of Hellenic civilization, the chapters entitled Colonization, the 
Greece of Asia, Expansion in the Eastern and Western Mediterranean. 
Part IV. discusses on the one hand the efforts toward unity by the simi- 
larity of civilization and by patriotism in the face of a common enemy 
(moral unity of language, religion, and customs), and on the other hand 
the particularistic spirit which finally overthrew Greek liberty and so 
weakened the Greek cities that they could not withstand the attack of 
Macedon. But this led to a new unified Hellenism, which was to be 
spread over the world, the subject of another volume. The book is a 
fascinating, interesting, and readable combination of history, archaeology, 
literature, and linguistics, based on erudition and sound learning, which 
however is not paraded. It is written somewhat on the plan of Zim- 
mern’s attractive Greek Commonwealth (which should be cited in the 
third edition), with more attention paid to geology, climate, the sciences, 
economics, and literary and philosophical culture than in other short 
Greek histories. Much use is made of epigraphy and of writers such as 
Strabo and Pausanias who are rarely recognized even by specialists in 
ancient history as good historians rather than as ancient Baedekers. 

There is a good index and a useful bibliography in which, however, no 
attention is paid to important American literature. Doukas’s exhaustive 
volume of a thousand pages on Sparta, published in modern Greek by the 
Hellenic Herald (New York, 1922), and Trever’s History of Greck Eco- 
nomic Thought certainly should be mentioned; but even Glotz’s Le Travail 
dans la Gréce, Histoire Economique de la Grécc, is forgotten. The novel 
method of referring in the text to books in the bibliography by Roman 
numerals is not altogether satisfactory. | 

There are few errors, but one dislikes to see the battle of Chaeronea 
dated 398 instead of 338 (p. 117), Pteria called Piera (p. 236), Mimner- 
mus credited to Smyrna, not Colophon (p. 244), the western group on 
the map of alphabets indicated by a different shading from that in the 
key to the map (p. 285), Acarnania called Arcananie (p. 382), répiscopos 
for €piscopos (p. 388), etc. On page 140 we read that Arcadia has no 
view of the sea, but I have often seen it from Mt. Lycaeus and other 
Arcadian heights. 
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In conclusion let me heartily recommend to all who are interested in 
the evolution of modern civilization this well-written, sane volume, schol- 
arly but popular in a good sense, which stresses the fact that the Greeks 
were the forerunners of the moral, humanitarian, and social emphasis so 
conspicuous in present-day ideas of economy and history. 

Davip M. RoBInson. 


Hellenen und Barbaren: Aus der Geschichte des Nationalbewusst- 
seins. By Jutius JUETHNER. (Leipzig: Dieterich. 1923. Pp. 
vili, 165.) 

Tus subject has long interested students of ancient history, ever 
since the appearance of Steinhofer’s Dissertatio Critica de Voce BépBapos 
(Tubingen, 1732). It has been treated in several recent dissertations, 
most completely in Eichhorn’s SdpBapos quid significaverit (Leipzig, 1904), 
and Mystakides’s Al Aéges “EAAn», Tpaxés, ‘Pwyaios, Busavrivds, etc. (Tubingen, 
1920). 

The present study, forming volume VIII. of Otto Immisch’s series 
Das Erbe der Alten, traces the ideas which correspond with the terms 
“ Hellene” and “ Barbarian” down through the centuries from Homer 
to about the twelfth century A.D. It is divided into nine chapters and 
contains 342 critical notes, a short bibliography, and an excellent index. 

The subject is introduced by a discussion of the derivation of the 
word “barbaros”. Against the Semitic origin recently urged by E. 
Weidner (Glotta, 1912-1913, pp. 303-304), Dr. Juethner follows most 
authorities in finding it good Indo-European with the basic meaning 
“ stammering ”, “ unintelligible in speech”. Only after the Persian wars 
did the term take on its secondary meaning of inferiority and include all 
peoples behind the Greeks in liberty and culture. The word “ Hellene”, 
though appearing in Homer, was first used by Hesiod in a national sense. 
The two terms gradually became and remained sharply antithetical. 

The Sophists first proclaimed human equality by nature and thus gave 
a rational basis to the concept “barbarian” (ch. II.). Plato (ch. III.) 
followed their lead only haltingly, for he regarded only such foreigners 
as lived among Greeks as non-barbarians. His national spirit, so evi- 
dent in the Hellenic ideal at the base of the Republic, kept him from 
carrying the new idea to its logical consequences. Against the Sophists’ 
idea that “ free” and “slave” were merely the result of custom, Aristotle 
continued to defend the national prejudice that the difference was grounded 
in nature. Alexander (ch. IV.), with his idea of amalgamating Greeks 
and Orientals, here broke with his great teacher. But the ideal of the 
Sophists was first to be developed, though in a narrow Greek way, by 
Isocrates and the Atticists (ch. V.), who taught that ‘“ Hellene ” was no 
longer a connotation of descent, but of culture. But a truer cosmopolitan- 
ism began with the idealism of foreigners which resulted from Alex- 
ander’s attempt to Hellenize Asia (ch. VI.). While Plato and Aristotle 
had based their political ideal in the old Greek Polis, the followers of the 
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Sophists—Cyrenaics, Sceptics, Cynics—proclaimed a World State. The 
Stoics promulgated the idea, though their state was still the Greek world 
(Otkoumene), which since Alexander’s day reached only as far as the 
Greek language. Their cosmopolitanism, however, was no longer re- 
stricted to cultured Greeks, but extended to all men cultivated in the 
Greek fashion. 

In chapter VII. the author traces the status of the Romans in the old 
formula “ Hellenes ” and “ Barbarians”, and similarly that of the Chris- 
tians in chapter VIII. The most interesting chapter is the last, the By- 
zantine Age, in which the later history of the concepts “ Hellene” and 
“ Barbarian”, along with such other terms as “ Helladikoi”, “ Italikoi ”, 
“ Graikoi”’, “ Latinoi”, and especially the complete change wrought in 
the meaning of “ Romans” to signify Greeks, are discussed. ‘‘ Roman”, 
earlier a political term limited to the Latin West, and under the emperors 
including both West and East, in the Byzantine period became an ethnic 
term to include the peoples of the East. Since these were predominantly 
Greek in culture the name—in its Greek form ‘ Rhomaioi ”—came to 
mean Hellenes. 

On page 108 we are reminded that our custom of speaking of Byzan- 
tines and a Byzantine Empire is a misnomer, as it does not rest on old 
linguistic usage, according to which the Byzantines were always the 
inhabitants of the capital, the Empire being known as Rhomaic and its 
peoples as Rhomaioi. Survivals of these names still exist in the East, 
not only in the well-known designation of the modern Greek dialect as 
Rhomaic, but, in the form Ram, the name of old Rome lives on in Turkish 
and Arabic. Thus the Turks still call the Greeks by this name, and the 
Arabs of Syria and Palestine call the Orthodox Greeks by it without 
reference to nationality, just as they call Roman Catholics Latin. As the 
Turks were the inheritors of the political power of the Eastern Empire, 
the old name in a political sense descended to them. Thus the Seljuk 
Empire at its foundation at Konia in the eleventh century was called 
Rim, and the name Rumili (Rumelians) still appears in European Turkey. 
The Sultan is still Rim-Pddischahi—Roman Emperor, so his Asiatic 
subjects and the Turks of Europe are “ Rim-milleti’””—Roman people. 

In conclusion it may be said without exaggeration that Professor 
Juethner has laid every student of ancient life and culture under deep 
obligation by this excellent and authoritative study of the long history of 
the concepts “ Hellene” and “ Barbarian”. 

WattTeR WooppurN Hype. 


Iranians and Greeks in South Russia. By M. Rostovrzerr, Hon. D. 
Litt., Professor in the University of Wisconsin, Member of the 
Russian Academy of Science. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1922. Pp. xvi, 260. 84s.) 
Proressor Rostovtzerr, formerly of the University of Petrograd, has 

long been recognized as one of the leading authorities in classical archaeol- 
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ogy and history, and especially in the ancient history of Russia and Asia 
Minor. His numerous articles and books have made some exceedingly 
valuable and original contributions, but unfortunately for us several of 
his writings have been published only in Russian. But now that he is 
professor of ancient history in the University of Wisconsin, he is pub- 
lishing many an article in English; and the book under review, though 
repeating material already published in Russian, is especially welcome to 
Americans, to many of whom much of this material has been a closed 
book. To be sure, Minns has published a large volume on Scythians and 
Greeks, in which a complete survey is given of the material illustrating 
the early history of South Russia and of the views of scholars on the 
various problems of the history and archaeology of South Russia. Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff, however, tries to go farther and give a history of the 
South Russian lands in the prehistoric, the proto-historic, and the classic 
periods down to the epoch of the migrations. He defines the part played 
by South Russia in the history of the world in general, and emphasizes 
the contributions of South Russia to the civilization of mankind, using 
especially the rich archaeological evidence furnished by excavations in 
South Russia. Archaeology is a source of historical information, some- 
times even more important than the written sources, and Professor Rostov- 
tzeff has shown perhaps better than any other living professor of ancient 
history how to write history with the help of archaeology. His results 
cannot be considered final, since we still know so little of the history and 
archaeology of Central Asia and of the Iranian world. The exploration 
of the Caucasian lands and of the upper course of the Euphrates is in its 
infancy, but Professor Rostovtzeff has blazed a wide trail by showing the 
importance of the connections with Asia Minor for the development of 
South Russia, and the importance of South Russia for understanding the 
main features of the civilization of these lands during the rule of the 
Scythians and of the Sarmatians of the South Russian steppes. While 
not denying the Greek influences, he maintains that South Russia always 
has remained an Oriental land. Hellenism met Orientalism there, but 
the Oriental stream was the stronger and spread thence all over western 
Europe. 

The attempt to Hellenize the South Russian steppes was not a com- 
plete success; much more successful was the attempt to orientalize the 
semi-Greek world of the northern shores of the Black Sea. In the civili- 
zation which the Sarmatians, the Goths, the Huns, brought with them to 
Western Europe it is the Orient which plays the leading part; the 
Greek, the Western, and the Northern elements are of but secondary 
importance. 

This is the leading idea of the book, which also has important mate- 
rial for the student of the history of art and especially of the origin of 
Gothic art, since Professor Rostovtzeff maintains that ‘“ South Russia 
was one of the centres, in which polychromy developed early, and inde- 
pendently of the other centres of ancient jewellery; and assumed special 
forms which brought about the new style commonly called Gothic ”. 
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The book is attractively printed in large type, on good paper, in an 
appropriate size and beautiful blue binding. The printing has been well 
done, though in English Kertch is preferable to Kerch, and Chaldean to 
Chaldian, forms used passim in the book. There are thirty-two full-page 
plates (on p. 171 the reference should be to pl. XXIX., not XXX.), and 
twenty-three figures with rare illustrations of important works of art, 
some reproduced for the first time. 

After an introduction follow chapters on the Prehistoric Civilizations, 
the Cimmerians and the Scythians in South Russia (Eighth to Fifth Cen- 
turies B.C.), the Greeks on the Shores of the Black Sea down to the 
Roman Period, the Scythians at the End of the Fourth and in the Third 
Century B.C., the Sarmatians, the Greek Cities of South Russia in the 
Roman Period, the Polychrome Style and the Animal Style, the Origin 
of the Russian State on the Dnieper, bibliography, and index. 

The bibliography contains much detailed learning and will be useful 
to the scholar. On page 235 a reference should have been added to the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, XLIV. (1920) 356, where a 
better text is given than by Reinach in the Revue Archéologique, 1916, 
page 345. 

The book is full of suggestions of questions for investigation; the 
budding Ph.D. will have no difficulty in getting a subject for a disserta- 
tion here. Many sites are mentioned for excavation. On page 82 we 
read: “One of the most pressing tasks, in the scientific exploration of 
Asia Minor, is the excavation of the oldest and wealthiest Greek colonies 
on the southern shore of the Black Sea: Sinope, Amisos, Heracleia.” In 
this connection and where the relations of ancient Russia and Sinope and 
the southern shore of the Black Sea are treated (p. 162), reference 
might have been made to my little monograph, Ancient Sinope, where 
especially in the chapter on commerce there is considerable material bear- 
ing on Sinope’s connections with Olbia, Panticapaeum, etc. (cf. my ref- 
erences in American Journal of Philology, XXVII. (1906), notes on pp. 
136, 137). The book is full of fascinating and original ideas but there 
is not space to discuss them in detail. Time will test many of them, and 
I feel convinced that future discoveries will corroborate many of them; 
perhaps, however, not the thesis thaf the corbelled vault was continuously 
employed in Thrace, Greece, and Asia Minor, from the Mycenaean period 
onwards, for underground buildings and especially for tumulary graves. 
But we are indebted to the learned enthusiasm of Professor Rostovtzeff 
for an appreciation of South Russian civilization such as has not been 
available hitherto. 


Davin M. Rosinson. 
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Storia dei Romani. Per GAETANO DE Sanctis. Volume IV. La 
Fondazione dell’Impero. Part I. Dalla Battaglia di Naraggara 
alla Battaglia di Pidna. (Turin: Fratelli Bocca. 1922. Pp. 
xiii, 618. 68 lire.) 


Tue latest contribution from the pen of Italy’s distinguished inter- 
preter of her past carries his narrative of Roman history from 201 to 
167 B.C. However, the author has limited himself to an account of the 
external and internal political history of Rome, reserving for the second 
part of this volume his discussion of the economic and cultural evolution 
of this critical period. The main theme of the first part is the establish- 
ment of Roman domination in the Mediterranean world, and the first 
three chapters take up, respectively, Roman predominance in the Balkan 
peninsula, Roman predominance in Asia Minor, and the fall of the 
Macedonian Kingdom. In forming his estimate of the policy which led 
Rome to this career of conquest in the East, De Sanctis rejects Momm- 
sen’s judgment that at this time the Romans did not seek to obtain over- 
lordship over the Mediterranean but merely to have harmless neighbors in 
Greece and Africa; Tenney Frank’s characterization of Roman conduct 
in the Second Macedonian War as “sentimental politics”; and also the 
view of Carl Peter that it was a policy of hypocrisy and falsehood. 
Rome, he feels, had nothing to fear from the Greek East; she was free 
to determine her relations in that quarter as she might choose; and the 
Second Macedonian War was initiated by the Romans not only without 
necessity but also without any justification. Thus Rome adopted a policy 
of aggressive imperialism which led her “step by step to the conquest of 
the world”. Not that the Romans sought new territory at this time, 
only domination; but in the long run domination without annexation 
proved an impossibility, for in seeking at the same time Roman domina- 
tion and the freedom of the Greeks the Roman policy in the East was 
from the beginning involved in a fatal contradiction. And the Roman 
conquest lacked the justification of securing to Rome’s subjects peace 
and prosperity; for with foreign domination there began the decline of 
the economic and moral conditions necessary for the progress of Greek 
civilization. Furthermore in the Near East the victory Of Rome spelt 
the downfall of Greek political supremacy, the awakening of Oriental 
nationalism, and the decay of Hellenistic culture. In view of this indict- 
ment of Roman imperialism, glorious though its achievements were in 
the eyes of the Romans and their friends, one understands the author’s 
dedication of his book a quei pochissimt che hanno parimente a sdegno 
d’essere oppress e di farci oppressori. 

Chapter III. is followed by a lengthy appendix (pp. 368-406), which 
contains a critical examination of chronological problems in connection 
with the foregoing narrative. In chapter IV. the scene of the story of 
Roman expansion shifts to the West. Here, De Sanctis finds, a double 
task awaited the Romans; the recovery and colonization of the Po Valley, 
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which was a necessary measure of defense for Italy, and the conquest of 
the Spanish peninsula, which was essential to the safety of the newly 
acquired Roman province in Spain, a territory which no Roman (and no 
modern nation) would have thought of surrendering. Had the Romans 
grasped the importance of this task and developed a systematic plan of 
military occupation a few decades would have sufficed for the complete 
conquest of both peninsulas. The occupation of Spain in particular 
would have greatly hastened the development of civilization there, and 
have afforded ample room for the settlement of the excess population of 
Italy, particularly the dispossessed peasantry. But the Romans never 
devoted serious attention to this problem, owing to the war-weariness of 
the people as a whole and the preoccupation of the governing classes with 
their imperialistic schemes in the East. The consequence of this neglect 
was that spasmodic and unregulated attempts at expansion involved Rome 
in two centuries of costly frontier wars. And the preoccupation of Ro- 
man historians with the brilliant achievements in Greece and Asia caused 
such a neglect of western affairs that it seems impossible to reconstruct 
the true story of Rome’s western conquests. 

The fifth, and concluding, chapter reviews the constitutional develop- 
ment of the period in question. Although the subject is a familiar one 
and no decidedly new interpretation is advanced, the treatment is fresh 
and convincing, displaying the same grasp of sources and the same sci- 
entific temper which so pleasantly characterize the whole work. The 
chapter closes with an account of the leading public men and the chief 
political factions of the time. Here the characterizations of the great 
rivals, Scipio Africanus and Cato the Elder, are of particular interest. 
As leader of the senatorial oligarchy Scipio was the champion of the new 
imperialistic policy adopted by Rome after the Second Punic War, and 
must be held responsible for the neglect of the internal political and eco- 
nomic problems which confronted the state. As for Cato, in his whole 
career as a statesman he advocated but one original policy, and that per- 
haps not his own, namely the extension of Roman colonization in northern 
Italy, and even beyond the peninsula. 

A. E. R. Boak. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the First Thir- 
teen Centuries of our Era. By Lynn TuHornpikeE, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Western Reserve University. In two vol- 
umes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xl, 835; 
vi, 1036. $10.00.) 

As the author reminds us, it is full twenty years since he began his 
study of this subject, and eighteen since the Columbia University Press 
issued his dissertation on The Place of Magic in the Intellectual History 
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of Europe. Already the dissertation was a bright and entertaining lucu- 
bration on its theme; but, measured by the vastness of that theme and its 
sore need of serious treatment, it seemed almost flippant. Happily Dr. 
Thorndike’s study of the history of magic did not end. Fresh contribu- 
tions from his pen have multiplied, and now it takes these two thick 
volumes to bring to the close of the thirteenth century his ripened story. 

His work is a foundation-laying one. Not that so-called histories of 
magic have been wanting. Even in the rational eighteenth century the 
Gottingen Society of Sciences offered a prize for one. Doubtless its aim 
was mainly the discrediting of magic; and, if so, the Marburg philosopher 
Tiedemann, who won it with his Latin disputation De Quaestione quae 
fuerit Artium Magicarum Origo, quomodo illae ab Astae Populis ad 
Graecos atque Romanos et ab his ad ceteras Gentes sint propagatae, qui- 
busque Rationibus adducti fuerint 11 qui ad nostra usque Tempora easdem 
vel defenderent vel oppugnarent, did not disappoint it. Of quite another 
trend was the compilation put forth in 1819 (and, swollen, twenty years 
later) by the mystical Bonn professor Ennemoser under the puzzling title 
of a history of magnetism—i.e., of animal magnetism, or mesmerism. 
Translated into English by the Quakers William and Mary Howitt under 
the more appropriate title of a History of Magic, it has doubtless been the 
one most widely read. If to these two genera one add the writers, largely 
charlatans, who pose as adepts or devotees of magic, and at the other 
pole the pious souls who count it all the work of the devil, there is little 
left. Their books, though legion, are alike of the “omnium gatherum ” 
order, more concerned to entertain than to inform, to preach than to 
investigate. 

It was a great step when in 1860 the eminent French scholar Alfred 
Maury published his La Magie et l’Astrologie dans lV’Antiquité et au 
Moyen Age, though its subtitle, Etude sur les Superstitions Paiennes qui 
se sont perpétuées jusqu’d nos Jours, betrays a rationalizing arriére-penséc. 
Magic, however, was not to Maury a mere tissue of fraud and fancy. 
Though at bottom not a study of nature, but an attempt by rites and 
formulae to extort her aid, the magician could not deal even thus with 
her, he thinks, without a growing glimmering of her ways; and the pur- 
pose of his little book was but to sketch “the history of this great move- 
ment of the human mind which slowly raised us from the shades of 
magic to the light of modern science”. His scholarship laid under tribute 
a wide range of learning, but a mere sketch his work remains. Dr. 
Thorndike’s could not be better gaged than by comparison. He first has 
undertaken, as its basis, a survey of the literature. His work, indeed, 
might almost better be called an introduction to the literature of magic. 
True, it has not been long that such a survey has been possible. Hidden 
in secret books, and yet more in secret manuscripts, this literature is even 
now but slowly drifting into the keeping of great libraries, and no small 
part of the historian’s task has been the finding where it lurks. In each 
of his volumes a bibliographical index lists these books on magic and an 
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index of manuscripts names the whereabouts of their unprinted copies. 
These count by hundreds, for he has ransacked all Europe, and it is not 
the least of his services to later study. But there is an enormous and a 
‘growing literature besides. Magic touched everything. Anthropology, 
folk-lore, comparative religion, comparative literature, have vastly broad- 
ened our knowledge of it. Assyria, Egypt, all the lands of excavation, 
have flooded us with magical tablets, papyri, inscriptions. The minuter 
study of literatures and of religions, especially of that penumbra of reli- 
gion, the literature called apocryphal, has revealed a myriad doors be- 
tween religion and magic. To thread this wilderness, all reeking with 
delusion and with humbug, and lose neither the path nor one’s head, needs 
not only insight and sturdy sense, but stern self-mastery. Dr. Thorndike 
has not lost himself in the study of origins. A mere glance at prehistory 
and at the Orient suffices him. Since what concerns him chiefly is the 
Middle Ages, he will not go back of Pliny for his real starting-point. 
Theme, like period, he trims to the quick. His is but magic proper. 
Its popular practice—t.e., sorcery—lies outside his scope. So too do laws 
against magic and the whole story of witch-persecution. Even fhe magic 
that concerns him he will not define, save as “ including all occult arts and 
sciences, superstitions, and folk-lore”’; but, as the “ occult” clearly limits 
‘all four, he has hinted at the best of definitions. Not magic alone, how- 
ever, is his theme. He “aims to treat the history of magic and experi- 
mental science and their relations to Christian thought”. The relation 
to magic of experimental science he will not discuss. Enough that 
they “have been connected in their development” and that “the history 
of both can be better understood by studying them together”. Such re- 
fusal to speculate, even in self-justification, is characteristic. He is at 
least no doctrinaire. With industry and exactness he has ferreted out 
and here puts on record the facts he counts fundamental as to the lives, 
the books, the teachings of those who from Pliny to Cecco d’Ascoli had 
the fame of magicians or figured in the rise of experimental science. He 
has seldom found it hard to connect them somehow with both. There is 
much more to be asked about them, perhaps much more to be learned. 
A generation hence his work may seem elementary. Already since its 
publication the comprehensive monograph of Hopfner has put on a new 
basis our knowledge of Egyptian and Graeco-Roman magic. Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s own book is sure to fruit in a wealth of further researches. But 
it is a pioneer achievement that deserves the lasting gratitude of the 
world of scholars. Georce L. Burr. 


Early Sources of Scottish History, A.D. 500 to 1286. Collected and 
translated by ALAN Orr ANDERSON. In two volumes. (Edin- 
burgh and London: Oliver and Boyd. 1922. Pp. clwviii, 604; 
805. £3 10s. for the two volumes.) 


Mr. ANDERSON published in 1908 his Scottish Annals from English 
Chroniclers, in which he translated from chronicles written in England 
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or by Englishmen, before 1291, passages bearing upon Scottish history 
from 500 to 1286. The work now under review is a similar collection 
from chronicles of other nationalities, and from those written later than 
1291, where they appear to draw upon early sources of information. The 
materials, as might be expected, are very largely taken from Celtic and 
Scandinavian records and annals or from Latin documents written in the 
Celtic and Scandinavian countries. 

After a preface which combines explanations of the author’s plan with 
a rather casual discussion of historical method in general, Mr. Anderson 
gives an extensive series of bibliographical notes (pp. xxi-ci). For 
many readers these may prove to be the most useful part of the volume. 
The sources are there listed, with references to modern editions and 
treatises, and their age and value discussed. Convenient as these notes 
will be found, however, the student should be warned that they are un- 
even and incomplete. For example, whereas the Annals of Ulster are 
very adequately treated, full account being taken of the historical study 
of the language, the Annals of Tigernach are dismissed with no mention 
of the recent investigations of MacNeill, Thurneysen, and Best (if Eriu, 
VIL., and the Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologic, X.) Similarly, there 
is no reference under Lebor na h-Uidre to the studies of its compilation 
by Zimmer and Thurneysen or to the palaeographical investigation of 
Best, and in the case of the Liber Hymnorum the latest edition of the 
Irish hymns, in Stokes and Strachan’s Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, is not 
mentioned. In fact the account of the Liber Hymnorum is in one respect 
even misleading. Mr. Anderson cites, without question or comment, Dr. 
Bernard’s opinion that the text of the hymns is not older than that of the 
notes and glosses. The statement is doubtless true of the existing manu- 
script copies of the hymns, to which Dr. Bernard apparently meant to 
apply it. But the implication of Mr. Anderson’s paragraph, which also 
quotes a remark of Dr. Atkinson’s about the occurrence of Middle Irish 
forms in the hymns, is that the entire work—hymns, introductions, and 
glosses—was a production of the Middle Irish period. This is certainly 
not the present opinion of Celtic scholars. The hymns, although some- 
what modernized by the copyists, are generally recognized as belonging to 
the period of the Old Irish glosses. Stokes and Strachan included them 
in their Thesaurus, even restoring Old Irish forms, to the improvement 
of rhyme and metre, and Thurneysen has drawn material from them 
for his Old Irish grammar. Dr. Atkinson himself, in spite of his recog- 
nition of Middle Irish features in the text, says—what few other Celti- 
cists have been willing to assert—that the Lorica, Atomriug indiu, is 
probably a genuine relic of St. Patrick. (See Bernard and Atkinson’s 
edition, II. Iviii.) The language of the glosses, on their side, has been 
examined by Professor G. Dottin (Revue Celtique, XX XI. 288 ff.), who 
puts an interval of at least two centuries between them and the hymns. 
Facts and opinions like these should have been noted by Mr. Anderson, 
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and because of such omissions it will be necessary for students of his 
notes to make supplementary use of other Celtic bibliographies. 

In the body of the work excerpts from the chronicles are set down in 
chronological order under the years to which they refer. Some of the 
citations are very brief—mere notices of births and deaths, battles, and 
various events. Others are long and circumstantial pieces of narrative 
or description. Extensive use, for example, is made of Adamnan’s V1ta 
Columbae, of Turgot’s life of Queen Margaret, and of the Chronicle of 
Melrose. The materials are well selected and the translations made with 
care. Though many of the documents had been translated before, Mr. 
Anderson has not been contented simply to accept the work of predeces; 
sors. Doubtful passages, variant readings, and such matters he discusses 
fully in his notes, where his own knowledge of Irish is often turned to 
good account. Much labor is also expended on the identification of per- 
sons and places, the correction of dates, the comparison of authorities, and 
the determination of sources. Because of the careful annotation the 
work will often prove serviceable to the historical specialist. But it was 
not primarily intended for his use. The author aimed rather to provide 
the general reader or student with an introduction to the sources of Scot- 
tish history, and he fully realized (as he remarks in the preface) that 
the investigator would go beyond translations to the original documents. 


F. N. RoBINson. 


Aspects of the Italian Renaissance. By RaAcHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 
With a preface by GirperT Murray. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1923. Pp. 302. $3.00.) 

Ir the modern scientific method, a well co-ordinated plan, and the view- 
point regarding the character of the social process which obtains among 
present-day scholars are the indispensable requirements of a good his- 
tory, it would have to be conceded that Mrs. Taylor’s book stands self- 
condemned. But if there is salvation outside the ruling formulas, if a 
work may still be history, and good history, when, instead of building up 
a solid edifice of facts, it occupies itself with the spirit behind the facts 
in the hope of communicating the color and perfume of a segment of 
human experience, this book can be confidently recommended not only to 
the notoriously unscientific lovers of the Renaissance but to those grave 
and reverend signors, the professional historians themselves. Mrs. Tay- 
lor follows in the footsteps of Symonds, or better yet, may for purposes 
of reference be bracketed with Pater. For there is in her book a sensi- 
tive response to the fiery aspirations and passionate performances, to the 
subtle, devious, and rapturous self-realization of the Renaissance pro- 
claiming a kinship with that inwardly illuminated Oxford don, to whom 
it was given to penetrate to the very inner shrine of the most alluring 
period of European culture. We may therefore agree that no one should 
turn to these pages for a record of occurrences organized according to 
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some clear-cut theory of social evolution. Indeed the objective facts are 
for the most part taken for granted, and what we get is their subjective 
evaluation by a remarkably eager mind, for which the Renaissance, as it 
is the most venturesome, represents also the noblest effort of the human 
race to set its flag among the stars. Thought sustained at this severe 
level must needs clothe itself in language of a flexible and imaginative 
texture. While it is certain that Mrs. Taylor sometimes nods, it is also 
true that her utterance is unusually delicate and passionate, culminating 
in its happiest moments in sharply etched silhouettes or colorful epigrams 
as striking as they are memorable. But, we may ask, what, in a volume 
of loosely strung essays, is the function of the chronological tables at the 
end of the chapters? Do they represent an effort hurriedly to bring up 
the forgotten baggage of facts in order by this means to enable the volume 
to qualify for the diverting and eminently American steeplechase staged 
by the associated publishers of text-books? Be that as it may, these 
lists of haphazard dates are dumped in their place with a rumble like a 
load of coal dropped on a summer sidewalk and make about as handsome 
and appropriate a showing in the perspective of the book. 

Confronted with the appraisal of a defined epoch, we are properly 
curious as to the freshness of the author’s interpretation. Truth to tell, 
Mrs. Taylor’s reading of her period is not so novel as it is refined and 
intellectual. It pivots on the human mind, which is the real, though 
invisible, protagonist of her unfolding drama. No word here about those 
battle-horses of the modern democratic historian, the economic forces 
and the mute, suffering masses of humanity. The Renaissance, to Mrs. 
Taylor’s way of thinking, was a purely spiritual enterprise, and as such 
concerned only a small group of highly endowed men, politicians, poets, 
artists, and philosophers, who with extraordinary single-mindedness pur- 
sued the one great aim of developing their personalities to the utmost, of 
gathering as much beauty as their arms could grasp, in a word, of ac- 
quiring each one his own individual style. To this passionately aristo- 
cratic society nothing can be conceivably more opposed than our own age 
with its soft humanitarianism and its worship of the greatest number. 
And yet—who will solve the riddle? We are always looking back at the 
Renaissance in bewildered admiration, and when one of our number 
tries his hand at presenting its portrait, he does so, exactly like Mrs. 
Taylor, with the all but avowed declaration that he considers himself 
much better employed than if he were drawing the commonplace and self- 
satisfied physiognomy of our time. FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Die Kulturwerte der Deutschen Literatur in threr Geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung. Von Kuno FRANCKE. Zweiter Band. J’on der 
Reformation bis zur Aufklarung. (Berlin: Weidmann. 1923. 
Pp. xiv, 638.) . 

It is the purpose of the present opulent volume to trace the strands 
of moral, political, and social causality which wove the tragic web of 
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German life from Luther to Lessing—in so far at least as the study of 
literature proves helpful in this difficult task. We are thus brought face 
to face with perhaps the most poignant exhibitions of social waste found 
in the whole range of human history. 

The same Germany which in the fifteenth century could draw from 
Enea Silvio exclamations of unstinted admiration and respect, within 
a hundred and fifty years experienced the complete dislocation of her 
spiritual, economic, and intellectual existence. After the blasts of energy 
which meet us from the “ Volkslied ” and from Luther’s early pronounce- 
ments, after the jewelled elegance of Erasmus’s essays and the disciplined 
aggressiveness of Hutten’s poems and dialogues, after the promise of a 
great new freedom implied in the writings of all three—the bickerings 
of the sects and consequent disintegration in political life and hardening 
of arteries in intellectual life, absence of inspiration in drama, decreasing 
care in the treatment of prose and verse, a sense of fatigue on all sides. 
Invective crowds out critical discussion, party hatred, to which even 
Luther falls victim, stifles a large humaneness. Then in the seventeenth 
century comes that foul war of thirty years for which the foundations 
had been carefully laid by previous generations. At its close utter ex- 
haustion seems to preclude possibility of recovery even in a misty future 
—especially as France further mangles the bleeding invalid. In the mean- 
time Absolutism had risen and was holding the throttle of industrial and 
spiritual life in all countries, and perhaps most effectively in Germany 
with its multitude of petty courts. Hence literature loses contact with 
the soil. Drama, lyrical poetry, the novel, all breathe artificiality and 
servility and lack the originality born of a strong national consciousness. 
Apparently by 1650 the knell of German culture had been rung. Yet 
against this gray background what surprisingly colorful figures prove the 
indestructible vitality of the German race: in the sixteenth century Hans 
Sachs, the shoemaker-poet of Niirnberg with his deep human sympathy 
and imperishable humor, and Johann Fischart, after Hutten the most 
versatile publicist on the Protestant side; a generation later the astrono- 
mer Kepler, one of the most fearless pathfinders in modern science; and 
two decades after him that Grimmelshausen whose realistic novel Simpli- 
cius Simplicissimus (1668) gives us a seizing picture of the horrors of 
the most horrible religious war on record. And now it appears that the 
deep-welling sorrow caused by this struggle had tortured the German 
soul into utmost intensity of spiritual life. The mystic visions of a Jacob 
Boehme (about 1625), the religious verse of a Gerhardt and a von Spee 
(about 1650), sects like the Pietists—all help to explain the emotional 
sublimity of a Bach and the deep inwardness of a Leibniz. Immediately 
after them begins that great heave in politics, letters, philosophy, and 
music, made possible and encouraged by Frederick the Great, Klopstock, 
Wieland, and especially Lessing, which was to culminate in that vital 
increment in the culture of western races, the works of Goethe, Kant, 
and Beethoven. 
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This almost miraculous reversal from beggary to sublimity is evoked 
in the book before us with a force, clarity, control of material, limpidity 
of style which deserve the highest praise and make of these chapters a 
superior contribution to the study of modern culture. 

CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 


Joan Derk van der Capellen: Staatkundig Levensbeeld uit de Word- 
ingstijd van de Moderne Demokratie in Nederland. Door Murx 
DE JonG HENpRIKSzOON. (Groningen and the Hague: J. B. 
Wolters’ U. M. 1921. Pp. viii, 782.) 


Tus book, according to the preface, is the fruit of many years of 
study by the author, and, indeed, the great mass of information it con- 
tains is proof of long and thorough research. It is not a strict biography 
as might be implied from the title—the hero is sometimes lost sight of 
entirely—but rather a survey of political life in the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands at the time of the so-called Patriots, of whom Joan Derk 
van der Capellen was the foremost champion. Both the man and the 
time have been the object of special studies before. De Jong Hendriks- 
zoon, however, not only contributes many facts not generally known 
hitherto, but also corrects views of other authors on the same subject 
which he considers either partial or erroneous. He differs, ¢.g., in es- 
sential points from van der Kemp (Historie der Admissie, etc.) and 
Colenbrander (De Patriottentijd). 

New is the author’s account of the rise of democracy in the Nether- 
lands. It is true the conception of democracy by van der Capellen, its 
originator in his country, is not quite identical with the use of the term 
in our time. His original theory excluded large portions of the people 
from essential political rights, although he wished all true Dutch citizens 
finally to share the same rights. His principles of democracy included 
freedom of the press voicing the will of the people, free political meet- 
ings, inviolability of the people’s representatives, and their responsibility 
to the people only. De Jong Hendrikszoon, therefore, justly maintains 
that van der Capellen’s name should be mentioned with honor among the 
pioneers of modern liberalism. He denies, however, that the ‘“ Patriot- 
tentijd” was the forerunner of the French Revolution. 

The second chapter contains an explanation of sovereignty in the 
United Provinces, a matter highly intricate and difficult to understand. 

The book repeatedly touches upon the relations between the United 
Provinces and the new republic in America, without however contributing 
anything new of interest. Van der Capellen’s many efforts to assist the 
American cause in the United Provinces are well known. Still de Jong 
Hendrikszoon thinks that the “ Holland Society” of America in placing 
a memorial tablet on van der Capellen’s house in Zwolle (on June 6, 
1908) greatly exaggerated his services for the establishment of American 
independence, and he goes so far as to call their action upon this occasion 
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untrue and unworthy (“de onware en onwaardige huldevertoning van 
1908 ”’). 

While the book is excellently written and, in general, forms a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the “ Patriottentijd ”, its conclusions are 
not always convincing. The author’s conception of van der Capellen’s 
dual morality (a higher and a lower centre), by which he explains all of 
his shortcomings, seems rather artificial. He furthermore often puts his 
views forward too strongly instead of allowing the facts to speak their 
own language. A detailed table of contents is given, but an alphabetical 
index would have added to the usefulness of the book. A number of 
errata should be eliminated in a subsequent edition. 

Fr. Epier. 


La Constitution Civile du Clergé et la Crise Religieuse en Alsace 
(1790-1795) d’apres des Documents en partie inédits. By Ro- 
DOLPHE Reuss, Professeur Honoraire a |l’Université de Stras- 
bourg. In two volumes. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
-de l'Université de Strasbourg, fascicules 7, 8.] (Strasbourg and 
Paris: Istra. 1922. Pp. vi, 378; 378. 15 fr. each.) 


Tue fateful influence upon the course of the French Revolution ex- 
erted by the Constituent Assembly’s experiments in ecclesiastical reor- 
ganization has long been a recognized fact. The extreme complexity of 
the problem becomes evident, however, only after a study of the local 
application of the laws. The religious history of Alsace, which was 
formed into the two departments of the Bas Rhin and the Haut Rhin, is 
particularly rich in such illustrative material, as the distinguished author 
of these volumes abundantly shows. There were two special conditions 
which affected the situation in that region. The first was the presence 
of many Protestants, mainly in the Bas Rhin, of which Strasbourg was 
the capital, There was no provision in the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy by which Protestants, Jews, or even atheists, were excluded from 
the electoral assemblies when these were called upon to choose bishops. 
The same embarrassment affected the procedure for the choice of parish 
priests. The second difficulty touched the clerical candidates themselves. 
It was necessary that they should be German-speaking, because German 
was the language spoken especially in the rural parishes. Professor 
Reuss explains that in the Haut Rhin the Protestants were commonly in 
favor of abstaining, but in the Bas Rhin, where the political struggle 
was more acute, the radicals were urgent in pressing them to take part. 
There the curious argument was made that, as the Protestant electors 
had been chosen in part at least by Catholics, they should act, for other- 
wise they would deprive their Catholic constituents of a just share in the 
choice of the new bishop. The language difficulty was lessened by the 
attempt to recruit the clergy from among those German priests who were 
attracted to Alsace by sympathy with revolutionary ideas. Professor 
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Reuss thinks there were more than forty of these German or Austrian 
recruits. The movement soon ceased because of the hostility of their 
parishioners. “Au lieu de l’Eldorado quils révaient”, says the author, 
“ils trouvérent des injures et parfois des coups.” Some returned whence 
they came, others abandoned their religious vocation and plunged into 
the Revolutionary current. The most notorious of these figures was 
Jean-George (Euloge) Schneider, who had been court preacher at Stutt- 
gart and more recently professor at Bonn. Professor Reuss does not 
portray him as “ un tigre, altéré de sang ”’, as other French writers have, 
but as an ambitious, cowardly, unscrupulous individual, ready to use his 
unusual facility of speech in advancing his fortunes or in the more sober 
task of saving his life. The author’s sympathies are evidently with the 
moderates, who tried to practise toleration in the controversies which the 
schism brought on. He quotes at length an interesting pronouncement of 
the directory of the Bas Rhin, a memorandum sent to the Legislative 
Assembly in January, 1792, showing the difficulties under which they were 
laboring. Its tone reflects credit upon their practical wisdom. They 
were compromised, however, in the sudden overthrow of the monarchy, 
and a group of extremists, supported by recruits from the neighboring 
French departments, obtained control. Some of these radicals even talked 
of expelling the Alsatian population and re-settling the country with sans- 
culottes. Professor Reuss has little respect for them or for their feaders 
in Paris. He deprecates the idea that France was saved from the perils 
of 1793 by such men and protests against the “légende, toujours encore 
répétée, qui, de ces révolutionnaires épileptiques, a fait des héros antiques 
ou des grands hommes d’Etat”. One of the incidental consequences of 
the religious struggle upon which these volumes throw new light is the 
transfer of the records of civil status from the priesthood to the local 
authorities. But this is not the only subject which the author’s unrivalled 
knowledge of Alsatian history has elucidated. The whole work is a not- 
able contribution to the religious history of the Revolution. 
H. E. Bourne. 


History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century. By HEINRICH VON 
TREITSCHKE. Translated by EpEN and Cepar Pau. Volumes 
I.-VII., with Introductions by Witttam Harsutt Dawson. 
(New York: Robert C. McBride and Company. 1915-1919. 
Pp. xix, 708; xiv, 724; xiii, 664; xx, 644; xiv, 653; xiv, 670; 
xiv, 632. $3.25 per volume.) 

TREITSCHKE’S monumental work, of which the last volume appeared 
in 1894, should have been translated into English long ago. In the edi- 
tion now provided, deference to the taste of English readers, who demand 
pages less crowded and eye-straining than German thrift permits, has 
expanded the five original volumes into seven. The translation, so far 
as the reviewer has tested it, is accurate, and it is often felicitous. Each 
volume is fully indexed. 
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The point at which Treitschke’s history really begins—the date at 
which the narrative becomes detailed and comprehensive—is 1814. But, © 
as Maitland says, the historian who attempts a sharp delimitation of 
periods “tears a seamless web”. In an Introduction, which in the Eng- 
lish edition fills the first volume, the author at first outlines, then treats ‘ 
with increasing fullness, the history of Germany, and especially that of 
Prussia, from the Peace of Westphalia to the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. The six following volumes carry the story only through the year 
1847. Of Treitschke’s five volumes, the last two appeared after length- ; 
ening intervals, because, as he explained in his last preface, he was 
afflicted with “an obstinate disorder of the eyes”; and when he died, at 
the age of sixty-two, the great work of his life was but half completed. 
After devoting fifteen years to the story of the wanderings of his people 
in the desert of disunity, it was to him a tragic disappointment to be 
forced to renounce the hope of describing their militant and triumphant 
entry into the promised land. ‘‘ Who”, he asked, “ will finish my his- 
tory?” His history, of course, no other writer can finish; but the Eu- 
ropean revolutions of the mid-century and the founding of the German 
Empire have already been well described, and will be redescribed, with 
the advantage of a longer perspective, by historians yet unborn. The 
drab story of a stagnant (although in no wise unhappy) Germany from 
1815 to 1848 will attract few specialists: it will be told only in general 
histories and only in outline. For the writers of such histories Treitschke’s 
work will remain indispensable, and for readers of history it will not 
soon, if ever, be superseded. 

Although by birth a Saxon, between whose little fatherland and Prus- 
sia there had been long antagonism and repeated warfare, Treitschke 
early accepted the view that Germany could be unified only under the 
hegemony of Prussia; and at a time when this programme, which meant. 
a lesser Germany, from which Austria’s German territories must be ex- 
cluded, was extremely unpopular in the smaller German states, he had 
been its outspoken advocate. Given this initial conviction and the ensuing 
demonstration of its validity, it is unthinkable that Treitschke should have 
viewed modern German history from any other angle than the Prussian. 

A further conviction, and one for which there was less apparent rea- 
son, determined the tone in which this history was to be written. 
Treitschke believed that the German people, even after 1871, did not 
properly appreciate itself. It was accordingly his frankly avowed pur- 
pose to develop German patriotism. In the preface to his first volume 
he declared that the narrator of German history should “himself feel 
and should know how to awaken in the hearts of his readers . . . a de- 
light in the fatherland”. And in the preface to his fourth volume: 
“Much water will flow down the Rhine before foreigners will permit us 
to speak of our country with the pride that has ever characterised the 
treatises on national history composed by Englishmen and by Frenchmen.” 

One of the most primitive and yet always most effective methods of 
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stimulating patriotism is to cultivate contempt and hatred of the for- 
eigner. This method Treitschke continually employed, in his lectures to 
German students as in his writings. Its use, however, was not the out- 
come of calculation. Treitschke himself entertained the feelings he 
strove to arouse. Of Austria, in spite of its acceptance of defeat and its 
alliance with the German Empire, he writes, except when he notes Aus- 
trian contributions to German science, literature, and art, with unvarying 
contempt. Great Britain was to him, as to many French writers, per- 
fidious. Its policy was always determined by its trade interests. Russia 
was barbaric; and in its rulers, in spite of their Teutonic blood, Oriental 
cunning had become instinctive. France was decadent. Treitschke inti- 
mates that by the battle of Sedan France was as definitely ousted from its 
position as a leading European power as was Spain in the seventeenth 
century by the Peace of the Pyrenees (V. 4). 

Against the national bias with which Treitschke writes, and against 
the injustice of many of his judgments, Mr. Dawson, himself an expert 
in the field of German history, endeavors to give the readers of this trans- 
lation some degree of immunity. His introductions—there is one in 
each volume—are more than fair, they are sympathetic; but where it 
seems necessary they are critical and corrective. 

In justice to Treitschke it should be recognized that, in so far as his 
national bias and his personal prejudices permitted, he was fair, both in 
his praise and in his censure. He was essentially honest; and in the pref- 
ace to his first volume he treats the duty of awakening a delight in the 
fatherland as but half of the task of the German historian. The other 
half is to indicate the connection of events and to ‘express his opinions 
with frankness ” (I. xv). A high degree of frankness is in fact exhibited 
both in his critical comments upon Prussian kings and statesmen, and in 
his censure of unlovely traits in the German national character. Frederick 
William I. was a man of “ Boeotian roughness”, “the scorn and the 
terror of his contemporaries” (I. 54, 43). Of Frederick the Great he 
writes: ‘‘ The central characteristic of this powerful nature was his piti- 
less and cruel German realism” (I. 57). Frederick William II. “was 
devoid of the expert knowledge, the enduring industry, the security of 
judgment, and the firm vigor of will, which were demanded by his difficult 
ofhce” (I. 120). Frederick William IV. was “a prince capable of arous- | 
ing the highest possible expectations, and yet unable to fulfil any of them” 
(II. 443). He was simply an unusually brilliant dilettante (VI. 298, 304). 

In censuring the faults of his beloved German people Treitschke is 
equally frank. Recognizing what most of the later apostles of German 
culture ignore, he says: “It was Catholicism which had trained our peo- . 
ple for civilisation” (I. 6); and he was fully conscious of the fact, 
which Goethe openly stated, that the Mediterranean civilization had made 
its way only slowly and imperfectly into German life. When he describes 
“the blustering activity of the valiant Jahn” in developing German ath- 
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letics and in stimulating German patriotism, he tells us that the influence 
of this “noisy barbarian” upon the youth of Germany was “all the more 
harmful in that the Teuton is spontaneously inclined to mistake coarse- 
ness for frankness” (I. 358). In the first chapter devoted to German 
literature he writes: ‘“ Once only in this northern land was there a pas- 
sable cultivation of the general sense of form: in the days of the Hohen- 
staufen . . . Since those days, at every stage in the development of Ger- 
man civilisation, there has been displayed a hideous foundation of un- 
restrained barbarism” (I. 104). 

While Treitschke’s history is primarily political, the chapters devoted 
to public affairs are by no means wholly political in the narrow sense of - 
the term. He deals, when this is necessary, with public finance. He rec- 
ognizes the importance of economic factors in the national life. His 
description of the development of the German customs union is thorough 
and minute. It is not likely to be bettered. And a very large portion of 
his book is not political but social history. In every period he deals with ° 
religious movements, with education, with the progress of science, and 
with the development of the fine arts. To German literature he allots 
what to many historians would seem disproportionate space. If the chap- 
ters devoted to this subject were printed separately, they would instantly 
be recognized as forming one of the best histories of modern German 
literature yet written. Not only does he illuminate the literary activity 
of each period by showing its relation to the political, the religious, and 
the social life of the time, as he did in his remarkable early essay on 
Milton, but he also criticizes the work of Germany’s writers from the 
purely artistic point of view, and with authority, since he was himself 
one of the great masters of German prose. 

It is after all the literary quality that determines the fate of books, 
even of histories. Treitschke’s writings will long be read, not only be- 
cause of his fire, his wit, his mordant sarcasm, and his power to coin the 
unforgettable phrase, but also because he had that sense of form which 
he found so often lacking in the literature of his nation. If he writes as 
an advocate rather than as an impartial judge, it should be remembered 
that many, if not most, of the histories that have proved viable have the 
same fault. But what makes Treitschke’s history most readable is the 
emphasis he places upon the human factor. He of course recognizes 
the continuous influence of the past upon the present (V. 3), but he as- 
serts that “men control the course of events” (VI. 297), and that “ man’ 
makes history” (I. 32). Not only because of this belief, but also because 
he was himself so very human, he was intensely interested in the personal 
traits of the men who shaped history and of the men who wrote great 
books. He gives us in this history an extraordinary number of striking 
portraits—portraits of rulers and of statesmen, German and foreign, and 
of many German writers. Some of these portraits are perhaps unduly 
softened, some are etched with a patriotic resentment that is almost hate, 
but all are works of art. MunrRoE SMITH. 
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The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919. Ed- 
ited by Sir A. W. Warp, Litt.D., F.B.A., and G. P. Goocn, 
M.A., Litt.D. In three volumes. Volume II., 1815-1866. 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1923. Pp. xviii, 688. 31s. 6d.) 

THE review of the first volume of this work touched mainly on those 
chapters which referred to British-American relations. For this second 
volume the same method is followed since it is impossible even to indicate 
the treatment of the many European points of contact of British foreign 
policy from 1815 to 1866. In brief it may be said that while each con- 
tributor presents his material in his own way there does run through the 
whole story a consistency (intentional with the editors) in representing 
a national point of view as regards the interests and honor of Great 
Britain. The central thread is the situation in Continental Europe. For 
nearly all topics the text and the bibliographies show that the writers have 
had access to Foreign Office despatches to about 1864—a fact in itself 
indicating the value in new material of this work. 

Turning to British-American relations, the chapters of interest are 
Great Britain and the Continental Alliance, by W. Alison Phillips; the 
Foreign Policy of Canning, by H. W. V. Temperley; United States and 
Colonial Developments, and Anglo-American Relations during the Civil 
War, both by A. P. Newton. The first two of these necessarily bring in 
the relations with the United States under Castlereagh and Canning and 
centre upon the backgrounds, pronouncement, and after-effects of the 
Monroe Doctrine. There is little new light on this, though the “ Memo- 
randum ” of the conversation between Polignac and Canning, now printed 
for the first time in full, is interesting as showing that when Polignac 
urged an international conference on the Spanish-American question, 
Canning countered by stating that he did not see how the United States 
could be omitted from the call for such a conference. In general both 
Phillips and Temperley credit Castlereagh with wisdom and generosity 
in dealing with America and with as essential an opposition to the Quad- 
ruple Alliance “system” of interpositions in the affairs of minor states 
as had Canning himself. To Castlereagh, writes Phillips, “this principle 
appeared to lead immediately to the creation of a species of General 
Government in Europe, with a superintending Directory, destructive of 
all correct notions of internal Sovereign authority” (p. 39). Castle- 
reagh’s acts laid the foundations for British policy toward the revolted 
Spanish colonies and both here and in European affairs his rehabilitation, 
begun some twenty years ago, would appear to have been completed by 
the present work. 

It is curious that with this emphasis on Great Britain’s opposition to 
the “system” of interpositions there should still be evident in the work 
of so careful a scholar as Temperley a failure to understand the very 
meat of Monroe’s message of December, 1823. Even when quoting the 
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part of that message which deals with “interposition” as the “ political 
system” of the Allied powers, Temperley in his “three principles” of 
the Monroe Doctrine omits the greatest of Monroe’s objections—the right 
of a sovereign state to determine its own internal organization and life or, 
as President Wilson put it, declaring that he hoped to see adopted in Eu- 
rope the great principle of the Monroe doctrine—‘the right of self- 
determination ”. 

In general, however, the chapters by Phillips and Temperley, when 
treating of American relations, are scholarly and are based on much study 
of documents. Those by Newton are compact, readable, and correctly 
present incidents and interests in a general way, but are founded wholly 
on secondary authorities (mostly American) and occasionally are in 
error in statement of minor points. Newton had the more difficult task, 
for the relations covered have hitherto had little interest for British his- 
torians. His chapters in this volume are evidence of a recognition that 
relations with America should long since have received more extensive 
study. A few inconsistencies and errors must be noted. Newton cites 
(p. 234), from a secondary work, Canning’s opposition to the Monroe 
Doctrine in the language cited by Temperley (p. 75) from the Foreign 
Office archives, with a difference of date. Of the three Southern com- 
missioners to England, 1861, Mann was not present‘at the first interview 
with Russell (p. 495)—although Russell later carelessly wrote of his pres- 
ence. Russell did not write Everett (p. 497) ‘‘ for God’s sake, let us, if 
possible, keep out of it”; he said it in Parliament. It is an error to 
state (p. 16) in reference to the neutrality acts passed at nearly the same 
time by Great Britain and the United States in the early part of the cen- 
tury that nothing was done previous to 1861 to improve them. The 
United States amended her Neutrality Act in 1838 and in exactly that 
sense on account of which she later complained of Great Britain for 
neglect of neutral duty. But these are minor points. More serious is 
the complete failure to understand the significance of the controversy 
from 1815 to 1830 over West Indian trade. Huskisson, in Parliament, 
made this very clear when he acknowledged that American “ retaliation ” 
had forced an alteration of the British colonial system. Yet, dependent 
on American writers, Newton cannot be blamed for skimping this topic, 
an essay upon which (still unpublished) has but just recently been awarded 
a prize by the American Historical Association. . 

The treatment in Newton’s two chapters will have to be revised. but 
this is not to say that it is badly done. Except for the questions of 
Texas annexation and the Central-American troubles of 1850-1860, the 
chapters cover new ground, no doubt prohibiting, for lack of time, any 
thorough study of Foreign Office materials on America. The result is, 
on the whole, a good summary, eminently fair and straightforward, but 
not conclusive. In the preface to volume I. the editors, with a view to 
“vindicate for British Foreign Policy” a “claim to consistency”, have 
explained their selection of none but British writers. This being so, the 
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comment of American students will be that the real merit of the work 
for British-American relations lies in the fact that the importance of 
those relations to Great Britain herself has at last been appreciated and 
full space and attention given them. 

E. D. Abas. 


Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XI1X¢ Stécle. II. Du Lendemain de 
Waterloo a la Veille du Reform Bill (1815-1830). Par Evie 
Hatévy, Professeur 4 l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
(Paris: Hachette. 1923. Pp. xii, 291. 25 fr.) 

It is ten years since M. Halévy first interested students of nineteenth- 
century England by volume I. of this work. The second volume, carrying 
the narrative from 1815 to 1830, will,be received with at least a respectful 
curiosity, owing to the impression created by the first. For M. Halévy 
with the tradition of the Continental revolution in his mind saw in the 
case of England an instance of political stability amidst the European 
chaos; and he propounded the question, how the stability may be ex- 
plained. Almost by divination, he found an answer by suggesting that 
in England the state had foregone strict religious uniformity in favor 
of toleration; the nonconformist chapel absorbed revolutionary ardor that 
on the Continent would not have left the state in peace. The thesis is 
plausible; and it brought M. Halévy the reputation of having thrown a 
new light on a fundamental issue. Also, M. Halévy’s work was more 
than a composite of accepted English authorities put into French. It 
was an original contribution from the study of an independent French 
scholar. 

In this latter respect the author’s treatment of the post-Napoleonic 
era in England and of the rise of liberalism is continued on the same high 
level of original scholarship, particularly in the use of contemporary 
journals and periodicals for material. But in other respects the present 
volume must bring to its readers a shade of disappointment. Perhaps a 
preoccupation with the war may have dulled the freshness of an interest 
in material laboriously acquired and mastered only perforce to be set 
aside to wait for later arrangement and presentation. But there is about 
this second volume something more than the manner of a perfunctory ful- 
filment of a task long left unfinished. There is the air of a scholar 
speaking not exactly in terms of disdain but with a chill detachment, as 
though too polite to betray annoyance, yet nevertheless deeply vexed. 
In other words the echo of a passing international estrangement seems 
to haunt the narrative, and to leave the reader feeling that many things 
pertinent to present-day differences are to be read between the lines. 

In regard to arrangement the volume divides the period 1815 to 1830 
into two parts—naming the first the Era of Castlereagh, the second the 
Break-Up of the Tory Party. The use of the former serves to make 
Castlereagh the mainspring of an entire epoch; the use of the latter re- 
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duces Canning to a subsidiary place in a season of political drift. This 
depreciation of Canning is intentional, and it marks a distinctive point 
of the volume. It is refreshing to have the Monroe Doctrine explained 
as a rebuff to Canning, even without reference to American sources, 
though if a writer is engaged deliberately in belittling Canning he would 
do well not to overlook the Windham Papers. But the climax is reached 
when Canning is described as a roturicr! Technically the word is cor- 
rectly employed; but may not M. Halévy have had in mind a living and 
popular English statesman, whose early career so little resembles’ Can- 
ning’s sophisticated patrician breeding? Here and there in the volume 
are episodes insufficiently presented. For example, the alleged assault 
upon the Prince Regent that prompted the Six Acts is disposed of as 
“obscure”. It would be less obscure if M. Halévy had asked: Was any- 
one ever apprehended and charged with the assault; and was the missile 
alleged to have been thrown ever produced? Again, the fatalities at 
Peterloo are given summarily as eleven! Would that all controverted 
questions could be disposed of as simply. On Castlereagh’s suicide ref- 
erence might have been made to the most circumstantial account in 
Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. 

As between the two volumes that M. Halévy has completed the first is 
the more notable contribution. The commonplace Toryism that forms 
the theme of the second is obviously not congenial to M. Halévy’s tempera- 
ment. It is perhaps unfortunate that he felt obliged to write on the 
subject in order to make his study of nineteenth-century England complete. 

C. E. Fryer. 


Cavour et (Unité Italienne avant 1848. Par Paut Matter, Pro- 
fesseur a l’Ecole des Sciences Politiques. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1922. Pp. iv, 364. 20 fr.) 

As a life of Cavour this is not a great contribution to Risorgimento 
history—though it is useful, particularly for those unfamiliar with the 
Italian and English languages, in which the recent standard biographies 
of Cavour have been published; the best lives which have previously ap- 
peared in French, by Guillaume de la Rive, Cavour’s Swiss relative and 
intimate friend (1862), and by Charles de Mazade (1877), while still 
valuable, are quite out of date. 

Relative importance, however, may be credited to Matter’s volume, de- 
rived from unpublished documents in the Archives des Affaires Etran- 
geres in Paris, to which the writer had access—namely, the despatches of 
the successive representatives of France in Turin, Marquis de la Tour 
du Pin, Baron de Barante, Marquis de Rumigny, Count Mortier, Baron 
de Bourgoing, Baron d’André, and others, together with reports of French 
consuls in Genoa. But these despatches are not given in full, on the 
contrary they are quoted with the utmost brevity; the best of those of 
Barante were already published a quarter of a century ago in the fourth 
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and fifth volumes of his Souvenirs. The quotations, though containing 
scarcely any references to Cavour, are of some interest upon contemporary 
conditions and events in Piedmont. Matter does not always show critical 
discernment in the use of the despatches, taking it too much for granted 
that what the French diplomats state is of necessity true. For example, 
he declares that Genoa, with the return of peace and its annexation to 
the kingdom of Piedmont, began to develop steadily under the able direc- 
tion of the governor, Marquis d’Yennes (p. 74), and he quotes two opti- 
mistic lines from a despatch of de la Tour du Pin of 1824, which are 
quite misleading in this regard. The truth is that commercial conditions 
in Genoa at the time were very bad, and that poor trade augmented the 
Genoese spirit of political unrest which developed such revolutionists as 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour’s [ncognita. 

Matter has studied Gualterio, Farini, Vimercati, and others who wrote 
a half-century and more ago, but his volume indicates ignorance of most 
of the more recent standard works and primary sources upon the general 
history of Piedmont and of Italy. He has used freely the recent standard 
biographies of Cavour by Ruffini (La Giowvinesza) and by Thayer (The 
Life and Times), but his ethical sense has not led him to acknowledge his 
full indebtedness to these authors. For example, it would have been use- 
ful to the reader to know that Bombelle’s letter to Sedelinski of October 
2, 1832, which Matter quotes as preserved at the Ministry of the Interior 
in Vienna (p. 87), was published in Ruffini’s La Giocinessa, I. 140. It 
may be noted in this connection that Italian historians of the Risorgimento 
have to-day, themselves, a high ethical standard in citing sources of infor- 
mation. Unless governed by such a standard, foot-notes, while of un- 
questionable use to the reader, may easily create a false estimate of the 
real preparation and scholarship of the historian. 

The student will note in this work an unaccountable silence upon 
Cavour’s first personal experience of Austrian hostility, to which Ruffini 
has dedicated important pages of La Giovinessa (I. 138 ff.) and regarding 
which Francesco Salata has quite recently published—too recently for 
use by Matter—an important study with new documents in the Nuove 
Antologia (June 16, 1923). Equal silence has also been preserved with 
regard to Cavour’s letters to Cesare Balbo published in the Nuova An- 
tologia (January 16, 1914), although Matter refers to a fragment of one 
of them, briefly, as given in an antiquarian’s Paris catalogue. 

Matter’s quotations from unpublished French diplomatic despatches 
as to the high esteem in which Cavour’s father was held in Piedmont as 
wicario (prefect) of Turin are important. We are beginning to under- 
stand today that Cavour’s political genius was in part inherited. 

The biographer’s style is unattractive, and his pages contain no bril- 
liant passages indicating either profound insight into Italian character or 
mature valuation of events. The volume is written, however, with a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the Italian liberal movement which achieved 
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unity, and it should be useful in promoting French understanding of 
Modern Italy. 
H. Netson Gay. 


History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919. By G. P. Goocu, D.Litt. 
(London: Cassell and Company, Ltd.; New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1923. Pp. vii, 728. 21s.) 

Dr. Goocu calls his book “a continuation of Fyffe’s admirable His- 
tory of Modern Europe, 1792-1878"; but it is less comprehensive, for it 
ignores domestic politics and economic problems, and deals only with 
diplomatic history. To attempt “a study of the European system which 
perished in the flames of the Great War” is almost like the labors of 
Sisyphus, for since the book was written, Messrs. Asquith and Churchill 
have published their explanations, and so it will continue. Nevertheless 
students and publicists will be grateful for this straightforward narra- 
tive based on the voluminous material released since 1918, all the more so 
because the new sources are being frequently exploited in an unscientific 
or unscrupulous manner; and this dispassionate analysis may be recom- 
mended to all whose knowledge of recent history is derived from current 
manuals. 

Dr. Gooch contents himself with stating what happened, with frequent 
quotations from documents and with enough running comment to carry 
the reader along; there is little discussion of controversial questions or 
interpretation of policies. But the interaction of aggressive imperialism, 
the system of alliances, and the accumulation of armaments is clearly 
revealed, and he shows conclusively that “though the conduct of each of 
the belligerents [in 1914] appeared devilish to its enemies, yet in every 
case it was precisely what might have been expected” (p. 554). 

The British case is not unnaturally defended and the charge of ag- 
gressive intent denied, but it is recognized that “we were . . . condition- 
ally involved in the quarrels and ambitions of a distant Power [Russia] 
over whose policy we exercised no control” (p. 499) and that the state- 
ment in Parliament in June, 1914, about the Anglo-Russian naval conven- 
tion offers a “problem in casuistry” (p. 531). It is conceded that Eng- 
land was in honor bound to France (p. 559), but there is no discussion 
of the positive assertions in Russian documents that a promise, albeit 
verbal, had been given of military assistance in the event of war with 
Germany and that the neutrality formula proposed by Germany in 1912 
was rejected because of French opposition. M. Poincaré is absolved 
from the charge of desiring war, but it is remarked that in 1914 “the 
French Government played a strangely passive part” (p. 547). The ac- 
count of Russian policy in the Balkans and toward the Straits is very 
complete, and rather critical; Austrian activities are less sharply out- 
lined, although the denunciations of Conrad and Berchtold are explicit 
enough. But Dr. Gooch does not exonerate Germany. If it is an argu- 
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able question whether Bismarck “ played his game with matchless skill” 
(p. 154) in the Bulgarian crisis of 1885-1888, he was a man of peace. 
On the other hand, Biilow, Holstein, and Tirpitz are portrayed as danger- 
ous and unscrupulous, Bethmann as weak, the Kaiser as the plaything of 
the militarists ; in 1914 “the German Government incurred a share in the 
guilt of the catastrophe scarcely less than that of Austria herself” (p. 
534). 

The root of the evil was, no dowbt, the “division of Europe into two 
armed camps” (p. 559); but it seems to the reviewer that there was a 
fundamental difference between French militarism as reflected in the 
cafés chantants and Russian militarism as expressed by the war minister’s 
boastings, and the militarism of Germany, which was a state institution, 
had conquered the national mind, and was so powerful that it could push 
the civil authorities rudely aside. It is doubtful whether Generals Sukhom- 
linov and Ianushkevitch allowed the Russian general mobilization to 
continue after it had been countermanded by the Tsar (p. 538), for 
General Dobrolorsky, the officer in charge of mobilization, has affirmed 
that the Tsar was not disobeyed and that only partial mobilization was 
carried out on July 29. Dr. Gooch then adds that the World War was 
“precipitated by the action of Russia at a moment when conversations 
between Vienna and Petrograd were being resumed” (p. 547): the gen- 
eral mobilization was ordered late on July 30, and not till the next day 
did Austria signify her willingness to resume conversations. He also 
states that “ Russian troops crossed the frontier into East Prussia before 
the expiration of the time-limit ”, i.e., before 12 noon on August I (p. 
549), but the first report of such action reached Berlin at 4 a.m. on 
August 2. 

There is no bibliography, but copious references indicate the enormous 
range of the author’s reading. 


BERNADOTTE E. ScuMiItTt. 


The World Crisis. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Cuurcuitt, First 
Lord of the Admiralty 1911 to 1915. (London: Thornton But- 
terworth; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1923. Pp. xiii, 
589. 305.) 

In a late number of this Review appeared a notice of a volume by the 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, secretary of the navy during the World War, 
and now appears the first volume of a work on the activities of the 
British navy during the same period by the Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer 
Churchill, first lord of the admiralty from 1911 to 1915. The two volumes 
have several points of similarity. Each was written by a civilian with 
no special previous knowledge of naval matters and a journalist by pro- 
fession, though Mr. Churchill had considerable military training before 
entering upon his important and difficult office. Each is primarily an 
apology for its author’s administration of his office; but, while Mr. 
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Daniels sees everything couleur de rose and avoids controversies for the 
most part, Mr. Churchill is at great pains to meet criticism, and even 
goes so far as to make charges against both officers and officials, as in the 
unfortunate case of Rear-Admiral Cradock, the martyr of Coronel. 
Each volume is written in frankly popular vein, with a view to its ex- 
tensive sale; but, while Mr. Daniels confines himself to the ordinary 
modern journalistic style, Mr. Churchill indulges in language that is 
rhapsodical and dramatic to the point of extravagance, especially in a 
book which pretends to the dignity of a history. 

It must be pointed out, however, that neither of these volumes can 
be accepted as history, though each, from the mere fact that its author 
occupied a position of the greatest power and importance, deals with the 
fabric of history, and is in a way a part of it. But nothing approaching 
a history of the World War can be written only five years after the 
close of that tremendous convulsion. Only contributions to its history, 
more or less important according to the person and the position of their 
authors, can be made; but the value of a book like that under discussion, 
influenced as it must be by personal considerations and the necessity of 
making it a commercial success, is thereby vitally lessened. 

The layman, especially the admirer of Mr. Churchill’s career, will find 
it a very readable book; but the professional historian, and particularly 
the professional sailor, will harbor a different opinion. Nobody can deny 
the author’s high attainments or his particular achievements as first lord. 
He brought to his task great enthusiasm and energy and succeeded in 
making his country his debtor in many ways, particularly in his insistence 
upon the building of the famous first division of battle-ships, with their 
speed of twenty-five knots and their fifteen-inch guns, his timely mobiliza- 
tion of the fleet, and his recognition of the talents of Admiral Beatty. 
One of his chief personal handicaps was his over-confidence in his own 
capabilities, the tendency to “go it alone”, which is shown in his book 
by the many strategical notes, such as those on pages 170 ff. One gets 
the distinct impression that British naval administration was a good deal 
a matter of personalities and that there was a regrettable lack of some 
such expert and authoritative body as our own General Board. The 
spectacle is offered of a keen-witted but too self-confident chief, getting 
about his only professional stimulus from a single person, in this case 
the Homeric and impetuous Fisher, and then going about his work with 
vigor, it is true, but with a lightness that approached cock-sureness, the 
consequences of which were more than once tragic. The escape of the 
Goeben, the Gallipoli fiasco, and the Antwerp affair are examples of this 
lack of sound and expert advice in matters of the greatest moment, al- 
though the blame for these cannot be placed at Mr. Churchill’s door alone. 

He must, however, be held responsible for the tragedy of Coronel, 
which aroused horror and consternation in Great Britain and which re- 
sulted in the practical annihilation of a British squadron, with not a soul 
saved from the foundered warships. Mr. Churchill would have done 
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better to assume at least some of the blame for this piece of naval mis- 
management, instead of endeavoring, by somewhat specious rhetoric and 
selected references from the official records, to place it upon the brave 
commander of the British squadron, against whom nothing can be said 
except that he might have waited a little longer for more definite orders 
and that he acted in the heroic spirit of the British navy. Mr. Churchill 
is at great pains to show that, in attacking the modern cruisers of Ad- 
miral von Spee without the fourteen-year-old Canopus, Admiral Cradock 
disobeyed orders and must therefore bear the blame for the result. 

The fact is that this result came about partly through a lack of pre- 
cision in the orders sent to Cradock and partly through an exaggeration, 
on Churchill’s part, of the fighting and steaming capabilities of the Cano- 
pus, of which he writes (p. 449): “ With the Canopus, Admiral Cradock’s 
squadron was safe. The Scharnhorst and Gnetsenan would never have 
ventured to come within range of her four 12-inch guns. ... The old 
battleship, with her heavy armour and artillery, was in fact a citadel. 

.”’ But this was tragically far from being the case; in fact it is prac- 
tically a certainty that, had the Canopus been with Cradock at Coronel, 
she would have followed the Good Hope and the Monmouth to the bottom 
of the Pacific with all her ship’s crew. The reason for this conviction 
is that this “ citadel” of Mr. Churchill’s possessed the same armor as that 
of the Good Hope, which proved impotent against the modern 8-inch guns 
of von Spee, and she carried guns which were not only of an antiquated 
mark (only 35 calibres), but which were quite outranged by von Spee’s 
eights. Hence, since Scharnhorst and Gneisenau steamed 22 knots to 
Canopus’s 15¥2, the former had but to keep out of range and sink the 
enemy in all comfort. That this primary truth in naval tactics was dis- 
regarded by the Admiralty is as astonishing as it is sad- Perhaps it is 
only another instance of the old British habit of underrating the enemy. 
But is there any surprise at the inability of Admiral Cradock to compre- 
hend the orders, first, “to meet them [the German ships] in company. 
Canopus should accompany Glasgow, Monmouth, and Otranto, and should 
search and protect trade in combination ”, and then, “ Concur in your con- 
centration of Canopus, Good Hope, Glasgow, Monmouth, Otranto, for 
combined operation”? Cradock cabled, “in event of the enemy’s heavy 
cruisers concentrating West Coast of South America, it is necessary to 
have a British force on each coast strong enough to bring them to ac- 
tion”. Why “on each coast”? Because Cradock knew that (as he 
cabled on October 18) he could not follow the fast German ships if they 
chose to change their centre of operations, since, “owing to Canopus, 
the speed of my squadron cannot exceed 12 knots ”. 

In suggesting this, Cradock did not mean a separation of forces, but 
the concentration of a sufficient force in each ocean to defeat the Ger- 
mans. But the arrival of the German squadron on the Chilean coast 
called for immediate action. Churchill’s orders to search for and destroy 
the enemy’s cruisers, with his repeated hints that Canopus should be em- 
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ployed by Cradock, made the situation a difficult one for the latter. 
Therefore, since it was absurd to try to catch the German cruisers with 
Canopus, Cradock, under the conflicting instructions, chose the only course 
which seemed to have a chance to defeat, or at least to destroy the use- 
fulness of, the enemy. The disaster at Coronel was due to the division 
by the Admiralty of the fleet in South American waters into two inferior 
squadrons and to the conflicting and indecisive orders to Admiral Cradock. 

Mr. Churchill complains that the “ official historian”, Sir Julian Cor- 
bett, a very excellent authority, differs with him on the subject of Coronel, 
as upon many others. Perhaps the explanation is that Sir Julian was a 
naval expert, while Mr. Churchill was a gifted amateur. The politician 
may possibly agree with the late first lord; the historian must agree with 
Sir Julian. The task of a civilian head of the navy during a great war 
is an enormously difficult one. Fortunate he who, in such a position, has 
the talent or the good fortune to choose good advisers and the moral 
courage to subordinate himself to them. 

EpwWArD BRECK. 


A History of the Great War. By JoHN Bucuan. In four volumes. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company; London 
and Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1922. Pp. xxxi, 
552; ix, 578; xi, 603; xi, 536. $20.00.) 

TuHIs is a fairly drastic revision of the work which was published 
serially from 1915 to 1919 in twenty-four little volumes as Nelson’s His- 
tory of the War. The work in its original form was the best of its kind; 
the revised form is now the best extensive treatment of the subject in 
English. Mr. Buchan knows a good deal about military affairs, present 
and past; he has had the advantages of official position and personal rela- 
tionship in talking with some of the most important Allied leaders in the 
conflict ; he has sifted a host of military documents, official and unofficial ; 
and he has, moreover, a gift of colorful adjective and vivid phrase which 
lends distinction to his writing. He has aimed to narrate one of the 
greatest epochs in history, showing not only the changing tides of battle 
but the intricate political, economic, and social transformations which 
were involved in a strife not of armies but of peoples. He would give 
us an epic of England’s conflict with Germany such as Froude gave us 
of England’s struggle with Spain or Oman is giving us of England’s 
Peninsular War with Napoleon. Almost he has succeeded. Almost he 
has become a great historian. But not quite. 

The work would have been much better if the author had confined 
himself to military and naval aspects of the war. Here he is at home. 
Particularly is he at home on the Western Front with the French and, 
above all, with the British; and in such chapters as those on the battles 
of the Marne, of Ypres, of Neuve Chapelle, of Loos, and of the Somme, 
he combines real knowledge with brilliancy of style and acuteness of 
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criticism. Noteworthy is the judiciousness of his treatment of Kluck’s 
movements in 1914, of the ill-starred defense of Antwerp, and also of the 
fateful attacks on the Dardanelles. Incidentally, his account of the re- 
duction of the German colonies is interesting and valuable. 

The work falls short of historical greatness because its non-military 
sections are terribly marred by the author’s personal prejudices and by 
his failure to utilize highly important information which has become gen- 
erally available since the war. He still attributes to Germany a monopoly 
of all those developments of extravagant nationalism, selfish and greedy 
imperialism, blatant militarism, and unscrupulous diplomacy which paved 
the way to the Great War. He still envisages the conflict as one between 
devils and angels. The world may have become disillusioned since 1915, 
but not Mr. Buchan. He is still at war, and a holy war it is. He can 
still write concerning the entry of British troops into Jerusalem in De- 
cember, 1917, that “they would recover and make free the sacred places 
of the human spirit which their enemies sought to profane and enslave, 
and in this task they walked reverently, as on hallowed ground” (IV. 85). 

Mr. Buchan is very ignorant of diplomacy before and during the war. 
He gives a wrong date for the Franco-Russian alliance (I. 45) and makes 
no mention of the secret engagements between France and Italy. He 
reafirms the mythical Potsdam Conference of July 5, 1914 (I. 52-53). 
He admits that the issuance of secret instructions for general Russian 
mobilization by Sukhomlinov was “improper”, but he excuses it as 
patriotic and reasonable (I. 60) and defends the blamelessness of Russia 
on the curious ground that “the aberrations of Sukhomlinov . .. were 
in defiance of the Tsar” (I. 79). He is silent on the secret treaties con- 
cluded during the war, and on domestic politics of foreign countries he 
is frequently mistaken. For example, he states that Prussia possessed a 
permanent majority of votes in the German Bundesrat (I. 14) and that 
Mr. Wilson was re-elected to the presidency in 1916 “by a great major- 
ity” (IIL. 355). 

Mr. Buchan writes as a nationalist. As such he must defend every- 
thing that England does and almost everything that England’s allies do, 
and for the same reason he must assail everything that Germany does and 
heap contempt and ridicule on everything that Germany’s allies do. Ger- 
mans before the war, we are told, had “immense erudition which beat 
ineffectual wings and achieved little that was lasting in scholarship; a 
meticulousness in business organization which ... somehow did not 
achieve much” (I. 245). Venizelos and Ferdinand of Rumania are 
exalted to the skies, while Ferdinand of Bulgaria and King Constantine 
are stretched out in the gutter. Bulgaria is damned for selling herself 
to the highest bidder, and for a similar auction-room transaction Italy is 
eulogized. Italy “was jealous of her honour. More wise than Ger- 
many, she did not believe in a Machiavellianism which offended the sense 
of decency of the world” (I. 320). Edith Cavell is compared with Joan 
of Arc (II. 435), and Professor Werner Sombart is “not a profound 
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thinker or a pleasing writer” (II. 463). Britain has always fought in 
behalf of small nationalities, yet the nationalistic Boers “were nakedly 
reactionary and obscurantist ”” (I. 434), and Ireland “was politically im- 
mature. . . . She was at variance, not with Britain, but with civilization ” 
(III. 31). All British generals, all British admirals, and all British con- 
servative statesmen receive grandiloquent praise: Swinburne on Byron is 
quoted in praise of Kitchener (III. 54); to Jellicoe “the country owed 
everything” (IV. 168); Haig is ranked, next to Foch, as the greatest 
soldier whom the whole war produced (IV. 438); and Mr. Balfour is 
described as “the greatest pure intellect which our time has seen in the 
profession of politics” (II. 67). At the end of the war Britain finds the 
future of the world “ largely entrusted to her reluctant hands” (IV. 436). 
That word “reluctant” is the final and irrefutable proof of the genuine- 
ness of Mr. Buchan’s British nationalism. . 

Mr. Buchan writes as a Tory, so much so that in one significant re- 
spect he allows his Toryism to outweigh his nationalism. He dislikes and 
belittles Mr. Lloyd George. He underestimates the war achievements of 
the Welsh Liberal at the Exchequer, at the Ministry of Munitions, and 
in the premiership. By reason of his prejudice, he gives an unfair ac- 
count of the protracted negotiations for the appointment of an Allied 
generalissimo, an account as unjustly favorable to Haig as it is unjustly 
unfavorable to Lloyd George. It may be his Toryism too which renders 
Mr. Buchan such an ignorant guide to Russian history of the period. So 
long as the Russians were fighting the Germans “there seemed to be in 
them a wide humanity, a pity for the oppressed, a mercifulness and an 
unworldliness like that of the Gospels” (I. 313), but the second Revolu- 
tion of 1917, which led to Russia’s withdrawal from the war, was “the 
eternal slave insurrection, the revolt of those intolerant or incapable of 
freedom” (IV. 149). There is no comprehension of the underlying 
causes of the Russian Revolution; there is no explanation of the evils 
of the autocracy and its bureaucracy or of the land system; there is no 
hint that the Allies themselves deserve some blame for the failure of 
Kerensky and the success of the Bolsheviks. On the other hand, we are 
led to suppose that Rasputin was the principal cause of the Revolution, 
and we are gravely told that Nicholas II. was an heroic and liberal mon- 
arch and that with his murder the rule of the Bolsheviks became a “ carni- 
val of devilry ” (IV. 292~293). Edmund Burke on the French Revolu- 
tion was not worse. 

A work may be great by reason of what it omits to say as well as for 
what it says. Into the peace negotiations Mr. Buchan has not gone, and 
the omission enhances the value of his military history. The value of his 
military history would be still greater if non-military half-truths and 
misapprehensions were subjected to ruthless omission. 


Cartton J. H. Hayes. 
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The Pomp of Power. [Anonymous.] (New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 1922. Pp. ili, 291. $3.00.) 

Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, December 19, 1915, to November 11, 
1918. By Georce A. B. Dewar, assisted by Lieut.-Col. J. H. 
Boraston, C. B. In two volumes. (London: Constable and 
Company. 1922. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1923. Pp. xxxvii, 415; xviii, 375. $10.00.) 

Botu these works, which at first glance seem to be of high importance, 
are rather disappointing. The author of Sir Douglas Haig’s Command 
was evidently so close to the British commander-in-chief that his book 
might be regarded as a memoir; but unfortunately he has permitted him- 
self to go so far on the road to adulation as to weaken the strongest claim 
to glory that might be made for his hero. The anonymous author of the 
Pomp of Power is obviously well informed. One might guess that he had 
wide acquaintanceship in the journalistic world, perhaps that he himself 
had been interested in newspaper publishing, and in all likelihood had 
also enjoyed some parliamentary experience. But the book is diverting 
rather than authoritative, since it is frequently impossible to distinguish 
the statements based upon the author’s own contact with events from those 
derived from gossip. He ranges over a variety of topics—the character 
of the Franco-British understanding in the days preceding the war, 
French war plans, Joffre, Nivelle, unique command, various personalities 
such as Lloyd George, Asquith, Caillaux, Northcliffe, ending with a dis- 
cursive sketch of the making of the Versailles Treaty. He is sardonically 
humorous, suspicious of “ forward-looking ” politicians, distributing judi- 
cious criticism and mild praise with a fairly even hand. To sail through 
the episodes mentioned above on an even keel is something of an ac- 
complishment, and the reviewer, even when disagreeing with his conclu- 
sions, as in the chapter on the treaty, is constrained to express admiration 
for the author’s manner, for it is that of a gentleman. None the less his 
book can hardly be regarded as an independent authority. It may tend to 
confirm an impression or raise doubts; on no single subject can it be 
looked upon as conclusive. 

Mr. Dewar’s book is a popularized narrative, based upon the Des- 
patches, frankly designed to make plain “the science and foresight of our 
leadership on the Western Front”. At times it ceases to be an apologia 
and becomes almost an apotheosis: “ Many French and British leaders— 
soldiers and statesmen—did fine service throughout these colossal years; it 
would be fanciful or false to overlook the statesmen; but after a long and 
cool study of the evidence, one naturally reaches the conviction that the 
British Commander-in-Chief was the most indispensable of them all.” 
In support of such generalizations the author adduces his own interpre- 
tation of events rather than what might be regarded strictly as evidence. 
Inevitably he tends to disparage factors for which Haig was not directly 
responsible. The criticism and intervention of British civilians, whom 
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he describes as “ war-meddlers and muddlers ”, is resented; “the British 
Government in 1918 did not play the game”; the mistakes of the French 
army commanders are underlined; the Americans who pierced the Hinden- 
burg line are saved from the disastrous effects of their faulty tactics by 
the Australians. “The British had borne the vast burden of defence in 
1918 as they had borne the vast burden of offence in 1917; and it was 
well recognised by those in command on the Western Front that if the 
German Army was to be defeated in 1918, the British Army must be the 
chief weapon of accomplishment.” 

The first volume covers the campaigns of 1916 and 1917; much of it 
is descriptive, some of it contentious. The author is concerned to prove 
the necessity of the guerre d’usure, and the intimate connection of the 
final victory of 1918 with the wearing-out battles of the Somme and the 
costly British offensives of Vimy and Passchendaele. He is contemptu- 
ous of those who criticized the strategy of Robertson and Haig as a plan 
simply to raise and train more men, in the hope that after the two sides 
had gone on killing each other and all the Germans were dead there 
would still be a few Allies left and they would win. It was necessary, he 
insists, to disregard geographical objectives until the strength of the 
German army could be broken. When Mr. Dewar discusses the attempts 
to co-ordinate under Nivelle and the Supreme War Council, his tone be- 
comes sharply contentious and his methods journalistic. Those attempts 
he regards as part of a disgraceful, underhand attack upon the British 
commander-in-chief and he refuses to utilize material which might throw 
light upon them: ‘The subject is repulsive, and the writer has not 
troubled to examine closely into its intrigues.” For Haig’s refusal to 
co-operate in 1917 he has only praise: ‘‘ The circumspection of the British 
Commander-in-Chief, the cool way in which without chatter he waited 
and watched on this occasion, are a lesson for soldiers harassed by bad 
statesmanship.” For the Supreme War Council the author has unmiti- 
gated contempt. He terms it “that singular body, the Versailles bureau- 
cracy’’; he is warm in his praise of Colonel Repington, to whom the 
nation is decidedly indebted “ for his early exposures of Versailles’; he 
speaks of “playing at war, out-Versailles-ing Versailles”. Hence it is 
not surprising that he commends Haig warmly for his refusal to co- 
operate with Foch in his plan of a general reserve, which many military 
critics, including General Bliss, are inclined to regard as the sole method 
of meeting Ludendorff’s spring attack successfully. He speaks of it as 
the “absurd Versailles plan” and asks: “ Does any person of intelligence 
or authority still hold seriously, that Haig ought to have stripped his front 
to please Versailles?” 

The treatment of the battles beginning March 21, 1918, is rather con- 
fused and contradictory. In places the author admits the gravity of the 
defeat inflicted on British arms, attributing it to the stupidity of the 
home government, which by diverting men and supplies to Palestine had 
failed to reinforce Haig, and to the French inadequacy of support. In 
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Mr. Dewar’s opinion it was Haig whose decision led to the appointment 
of Foch. More than this it was Haig, according to his account, who ob- 
jected to the formula empowering Foch “to co-ordinate the operations 
of the Allied Armies about Amiens” and suggested that it should be 
enlarged to include the Western Front. In the first instance, Mr. Dewar 
evidently expects his readers to forget that previous to March 21 Haig 
had done all in his power to prevent the appointment of a generalissimo 
and obviously came to accept the necessity only because it was the sole 
remaining chance of preserving contact between the French and British. 
The rupture in the Allied line, for which the failure of the Haig-Pétain 
plan must be held responsible, and the tendency of the French to retire 
so as to cover Paris left the British facing the imminent possibility of 
being hurled into the sea. In these circumstances it is questionable how 
much credit should be given Haig for accepting or demanding the step 
which alone could save his army. In the second instance Mr. Dewar is 
in direct variance with Tardieu, who asserts (7ruth About the Treaty, 
p. 39) that it was Foch himself and not Haig who asked Clemenceau 
(persistently spelled Clémenceau by Mr. Dewar) to enlarge his sphere 
of authority. 

In the final chapters of the second volume, dealing with the victorious 
Allied offensive, the author is still more obviously concerned that the 
British commander-in-chief should not be deprived of the credit which 
is due him. He speaks of the “myth that when, in the summer of 1918, 
the British troops advanced triumphantly they did so because at length 
they were directed by consummate skill or genius—and that this skill or 
genius did not emanate from our own Higher Command and Army lead- 
ers, but from Marshal Foch. . . . Some people on now Icarning the facts 
of 1918 will be tempted to describe it as the greatest lie in the war... .” 
On the contrary, the author insists, it was Haig who on two occasions 
saved Foch from decisions the consequences of which would have been 
serious, when the latter was “pressing for a clumsy and wholly unsci- 
entific operation”. In all this, however, Mr. Dewar gives us nothing 
in the way of evidence. 

Confidence in the author’s candor or knowledge is further shaken by 
his presentation of the circumstances in which the armistice terms were 
drafted. It is true, as he states, that the military terms “were resolved 
on and approved by British, French and Americans”, but it is by no 
means exactly true that “the Allied leaders in the field were well agreed 
that there should be an armistice”, for General Pershing at the end of 
October wrote to the Supreme Council protesting against it. Nor does 
Mr. Dewar make plain that Field-Marshal Haig was in favor of permit- 
ting the Germans to evacuate France and Belgium with practically com- 
plete equipment, so convinced was he that they were still a dangerous 
fighting force and would refuse to accept the terms proposed by Foch. In 
this respect both Recouly (whom Mr. Dewar contradicts) and the author 
of The Pomp of Power are nearer the truth. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIxX. — 10. 
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The Partition and Colonization of Africa. By Sir Cuartes Lucas, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1922. Pp. 228. 12s. 6d.) 


Sir CuHarLes Lucas has done more than most people in England to 
make known to his countrymen something of their great colonial heritage. 
His long experience as a trusted official in the Colonial Office made him 
familiar with the practical problems which arise from the relations be- 
tween the mother-country and the dominions and at the same time has not, 
as is the case with some officials, obscured to him the fact that the best 
possible official system is useless unless the people of the country, who 
are ultimately responsible, realize their duties and responsibilities. He 
has, too, wisely seen that the best way of enlightening the public is not 
merely to discuss special problems as they arise, but to prepare the ground 
by providing a good basis of sound historical knowledge. His Historical 
Geography of the British Empire, for example, with its combination of 
historical and geographical information, is an almost indispensable hand- 
book for those who wish to understand imperial problems. The book now 
before us on the partition and colonization of Africa is naturally of a 
more sketchy nature than the Geography, for it is a reprint of a course 
of lectures given to teachers not so much for the purpose of supplying 
information as to stimulate interest in the subject and suggest lines of 
study to be followed up. Although they are preliminary to the main 
theme of the book, the first four chapters, which deal with the geograph- 
ical conditions of Africa and its history from the earliest times to 1884, 
when the scramble for Africa began, are perhaps the most valuable. For 
they give in compact and yet in most suggestive form the reasons which 
account for the subsequent history of Africa in relation to the European 
powers during the last forty years, during which that continent has be- 
come of real importance in European politics. The remaining chapters 
give a more detailed account of the various delimitations of frontiers, 
which have resulted in Africa being mapped out in its entirety among 
some six or seven European powers, and sketches of the characteristics 
of the different colonies, of the course of the late war in Africa, and of 
the result of the war on the map of Africa. But though this latter part 
is more detailed, it is not so clear as the preliminary matter, no doubt 
because Sir Charles attempts to be too exhaustive in too small a space. 
The result is sometimes rather confusing, and for his purpose of stimu- 
lating interest and provoking further reading it would have been better 
had he contented himself with laying down the broader lines of his thesis 
and leaving his audience to fill up the rest for themselves. For example, 
he discusses the question more than once whether European intrusions 
were justified. This is of course a question worth consideration, but 
the arguments pro and con are fairly obvious and seem hardly worth 
dwelling on at such length as on pages 146-149. Again, in a volume of 
this size dealing with the whole of a continent, the rather perfunctory and 
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semi-official defense of a tax on palm-kernels exported from West Africa 
is decidedly out of place. On the other hand, the statement of the com- 
parative merits of the French and British systems of colonial administra- 
tion is well worth giving to an English audience, which is apt to over- 
look the peculiar advantages in certain respects of systems different from 
their own. Again, Sir Charles does well to dwell on the danger that 
lurks in the administration of so vast a territory by the comparatively 
small number of European powers that have retained a substantial footing 
in South Africa since the war—danger owing to the lack of sufficient 
criticism. Finally, some useful appendixes give brief but sufficient ac- 
counts of the “tenures of the empire” and the meaning of “ protector- 


ates”’, “mandates ”, etc. 


Basi WILLIAMS. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Domestic Architecture of the American Colonies and of the Early 
Republic. By Fiske KimBatt. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1922. Pp. xx, 314. $12.00.) 


Tuis book, which grew out of several lectures at the Metropolitan 
Museum, is a considerable addition to the literature of our early archi- 
tecture. It is divided into three parts: the Seventeenth Century, the 
Eighteenth Century, and the Early Republic. There is a list of about 
two hundred houses for which nearly or quite exact dates are claimed, 
a collection of notes on individual houses, and an index. The book is 
unfortunate in its form, with too wide a page and a line so long as to be 
hard to read, but it is well illustrated and its great merit is that it empha- 
sizes, though not always consistently, the value of documentary evidence 
and of accurate dating. 

The seventeenth century does not get the detailed and careful treat- 
ment its great importance deserves. Professor Kimball adds little to our 
knowledge of it. Indeed his criticism is destructive rather than construc- 
tive, a fact due to his too close adherence to documents to the exclusion 
of the houses themselves. Then, too, his documentary information is 
often at second hand and, when traced to its source, sometimes becomes 
mere statement by men quite respectable as antiquaries but of small weight 
as architects or archaeologists. 

The eighteenth century is somewhat better treated. The plan, the 
exterior, the panelling, the stair, the mantel, the floor, the ceiling, the 
painting are marshalled before us, and the discussion is in general good, 
though marred by the appearance, at least, of haste and of insufficient 
observation. It is curious how little one gets from it until a second or a 
third reading. 

The greatest stress is laid upon the Republican period, the later houses 
generally classed as colonial—Professor Kimball prefers to call them 
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post-colonial—and those of what is commonly called the Greek Revival. 
This period is the best handled of any in the book. There is less division 
of opinion as to dates, less doubt as to when forms came into use and 
when they dropped out, and there are individual architects to whom work 
can be referred and whose drawings are extant. In fact, it is the day 
of the written document. The post-colonial, as Professor Kimball calls 
the type which was carried over the Revolution and more or less slowly 
modified, might better have had a chapter to itself, for the Greek Revival, 
with its temple type and its rotunda, does not really assume in the dis- 
cussion the place which Professor Kimball claims for it in the history 
of art. 

The chronological chart, or list of dated houses, and the notes on 
individual houses, which support it by giving the reasons for the dating 
or for the original form, are extremely valuable and important, even if 
some dates are still lacking in proof or are reached by processes which 
Professor Kimball elsewhere condemns. 

The book is a step forward and not the last word in the history of 
our colonial architecture. The author has tried to compress too much 
into a few years of study. He has thought to settle by documents the 
many questions of our early art, forgetting that the houses themselves 
are evidence which the historian must laboriously learn to read, that he 
must perforce study these houses as old furniture and old silver are 
studied. 

The reader who will profit most by the book is the historical student 
who, working along the same lines of documentary research, will be glad 
of the use to which Professor Kimball has put the written evidence in his 
effort to clear up the dates in our early work. 


NorRMAN M. IsHAM. 


The Colonial Policy of William IIT. in America and the West Indies. 
By G. H. Gurrrince. [Prince Consort Prize Essay, 1922.] 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1922. Pp. viii, 189. 10s.) 
Mr. GuTTRIDGE’s essay on the colonial policy of William III. is note- 

worthy rather for the good intentions that prompted its author to write 

it than for any particular merit it possesses as an original contribution 
to the history of the British colonies in America. The desire of the 
writer to throw light on a phase of our colonial period that has been 
neglected in the past, even by our own students, is deserving of all praise, 
and his energy and enthusiasm in working a path through such a tangled 
maze of documents as are contained in the last ten volumes of the Cal- 
endar of State Papers, Colonial, are heartily to be commended; but, in 
my judgment, he has unfortunately gone about the business in the wrong 
way. 

William IIT. had no colonial policy, and nothing that Mr. Guttridge 
says in his essay gives warrant for the title that he has selected. It is 
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doubtful, too, whether during the years from 1689 to 1702 there existed 
any particular policy that is capable of being thus segregated and ex- 
amined separately by itself. The Lords of Trade had a policy, clearly 
and definitely formulated, as early as 1680, and the Board of Trade, fol- 
lowing after, inherited this policy, which grew of course out of the re- 
quirements of trade and the Navigation Acts. This policy was not royal 
either in origin or form; it was shaped long before William came to the 
throne, and persisted long after he was dead, and with it the king had 
very little to do, except so far as he was able, by virtue of his preroga- 
tive, to make or mar it. What this policy was, which had little or no 
support from either king or Parliament, will not be easily ascertained 
from this book, for Mr. Guttridge does not at any point go very far below 
the surface. He follows in the main a geographical and chronological 
order of events, pursuing his way from colony to colony and from detail 
to detail, presenting all things great and small in about the same propor- 
tion and nowhere indicating in any satisfactory fashion what the narra- 
tive is all about. I doubt if a reader will rise from a perusal of the book 
with any clear idea as to the meaning and significance of England’s con- 
stitutional development and colonial relations during this important period. 

On the other hand, many of the minor situations are discussed with 
considerable ‘shrewdness and skill. If at times the writer seems to derive 
his knowledge too exclusively from one set of books and in his comments 
on colonial affairs reaches conclusions that are in some cases open to de- 
bate and in others are distinctly wrong, it must be remembered that no 
one can accurately gauge the colonial situation, who has never been in 
America, breathed its atmosphere, and worked among its documents. 
We learned long ago from a study of the prefaces to the Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial, that it was easier for an American scholar to un- 
derstand the old British colonial policy and purpose than it was for an 
Englishman to measure correctly the temper and spirit of the colonists, 
particularly those of the eighteenth century, a fact that is illustrated in 
a small way by the difficulty Mr. Guttridge has, in common with other 
Englishmen, in spelling correctly colonial names. He did not have to 
write “ Flypse ”, “ Courtlandt ”, and “ Senectady ”, for a very little pains- 
taking would have shown him that these were not the correct forms, just 
as a little more painstaking would have led him to produce a much better 
and more accurate bibliography. What are “near London archives”; 
and why is Miss Davenport made partly responsible for something that 
would have been much more worthily performed had she had a share 
in it?) Why is “Richman” spelled “ Rickman”? Why are the Andros 
Tracts, most of the printed colonial records, and many other important 
items left out, when the titles of some quite inferior books are inserted ? 
And why are all dates, places of publication, editions, and other identify- 
ing features conspicuous by their absence? 

Oddly enough, it is the failure to see the big things and the want of 
care with the little things that irritates one in reading this book. As 
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with the phrase used by Mr. Guttridge on page 18, “ He centres all round 
the Navigation System”, so in many other respects, one wishes that the 
writer had reached a higher level of craftsmanship in what he has at- 
tempted to do. I make this criticism the more freely because I believe 
that Mr. Guttridge is capable of producing a much better piece of histor- 
ical work. 

CHarLes M. ANDREWS. 


The Nineteenth of April, 1775; Exhibiting a Fair and Impartial 
Account of the Engagement fought on that Day . . . with Candid 
Remarks upon certain Relations of that Sanguinary Event as set 
forth by other Hands. By Harotp Murpocx. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1923. Pp. x, 134. Plates. $7.50.) 
THREE papers read by Mr. Murdock before various historical societies 

in Boston and the neighborhood, and dealing respectively with the sub- 
jects “ Historic Doubts on the Battle at Lexington”, “The British at 
Concord”, and “Earl Percy’s Retreat to Charlestown”, are published 
with elaborate documentation in this volume. As an example of the 
printer’s art the book is a joy, with its large pages of clear type on 
expensive paper and its dozen copper-plate seproductions of old prints © 
and original paintings. As a corrective of some overenthusiastic local 
accounts of what happened on that hot, historic day of April 19, 1775, 
accounts which, according to Mr. Murdock, were corroborated and fixed 
as “history” by the semi-centennial celebration of 1825, it is useful. 
But it seems to us that the author, in his desire to present an “ impartial ” 
version of the day’s events, has rather erred on the other side. His book 
betrays a tendency throughout to belittle the testimony of the colonials, 
even when eye-witnesses, and to credit the reports of the British officers 
and soldiers—though why a private letter of a member of Lord Percy’s 
brigade to family or friends at home should be so much more reliable 
testimony than the deposition of a member of Captain Parker’s company 
is hard to see. 

Mr. Murdock sees a proof of the growth of the legend of a brave 
resistance to the king’s troops on Lexington common in the evolution of 
the pictorial representations of the “battle”. The earlier prints of 
Doolittle and Pendleton portray “(a massacre of unresisting men”. The 
British are firing in two perfectly aligned platoons, while the Minutemen 
are fleeing in all directions. In later pictures a few colonials resist, then 
more, until finally, in Sandham’s painting of 1866, which hangs in the 
town hall of Lexington, we find a united group of Minutemen, firm and 
defiant, returning the fire of the Redcoats—“ too few to resist, too brave 
to fly”. The massacre and the battle, according to Mr. Murdock, are 
both legendary. Pitcairn ‘was due in Concord within the next two 
hours”. He was a humane man. When he saw the little group of 
colonials, armed with muskets, on Lexington common, all that he wanted 
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was to surround and disarm them. Then, no one can say just how, 
shooting began, and, before Pitcairn could stop it and get his troops on 
to the Concord road, seven or eight of the Minutemen had been killed. 
Mr. Murdock discusses at length the alleged atrocities of Percy’s soldiers 
on their march back to Boston and absolves their commander from the 
charge of “instigating or abetting a system of savagery on his retreat ”. 
Some looting and burning of houses which furnished shelter for snipers 
undoubtedly occurred, but there was no cruelty. The king’s officers, 
“from their commander down, conducted the retreat in the spirit of 
gentlemen, and not of brutes ”. 

In brief, Mr. Murdock’s account of the day is an apology for the 
British soldier, who, while properly on the king’s business, ‘‘ was marched 
and driven to the last ounce of his strength, and believed that he had 
been made the victim of sneaking, scalping assassins who were afraid to 
show their faces”. We appreciate fully the fact that the author is heed- 
ing the counsel, “audiatur et altera pars”; but the better counsel, after 
all, is, audiatur utraque pars. 

Davip SAVILLE Muzzey. 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Edited by Ep- 
MUND C. Burnett. Volume II., July 5, 1776, to December 31, 
1777. (Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
1923. Pp. Ixxiii, 638. Paper, $5.00; cloth, $5.50.) 

THE second volume of the Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress is fully equal to the first, which is to say that it is unsurpassed 
by any work of editing with which the reviewer is acquainted. One who 
undertakes research in the letters finds every need amply supplied. There 
is a careful table of contents, a most useful list of members with every 
day of attendance accounted for, and an index which satisfies every test. . 
There has been no haste in preparing these volumes. They have been 
done as if nothing in the world were more worth while, and no pains 
too great to make them perfect. The preface of some twenty pages is 
very valuable and contains some real contributions to the history of the 
American Revolution. It is also a good summary of the main activities 
of the Congress during the period covered by the letters of this volume— 
from July 5, 1776, to December 31, 1777. There are some interesting 
facts, too, about the character of the published letters. One-third of the 
letters dated July 5 to December 31, 1776, are not found elsewhere in 
print, while more than half of the letters bearing dates in 1777 are now 
printed for the first time. A series of fifty letters by Joseph Trumbull not 
hitherto in print throw much light on the difficulties of supplying the 
army in the early days of the war. Some new Notes of Debates kept 
by Secretary Thomson throw new light on a proposed expedition against 
West Florida and an effort to replace Schuyler by Gates. New, also, are 
some notes by Benjamin Rush and an abstract of debates by Thomas 
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Burke, and these throw light on a conference as to the regulation of 
prices and a debate as to the interest on loan-office certificates. Letters 
of Henry Laurens, not included in Wallace’s Life of Laurens, appear for 
the first time. These, with new letters from or to Hancock, Schuyler, 
and Bartlett, constitute the most notable new materials. 

The editor points out that the period of eighteen months covered by 
the letters in this volume deals with events concerned for the most part 
with failure and defeat. Twice Congress fled from Philadelphia, and a 
halter figured in the dreams of more than one member. Congress, fear- 
ful of a standing army, was long in learning the lesson of “ prepared- 
ness’, but even it was a more apt pupil than the state legislatures. The 
letters of this period show Washington begging of Congress, Congress 
begging the state legislatures, and them pleading with their constituents 
to forget the bogey of military power. Another subject upon which there 
is much new light in this volume is that of army supply. The story of 
the almost complete breakdown of the commissary and quartermaster de- 
partments is best told in these letters. This was in part due to futile 
effort of Congress to keep in its own hands both executive and legislative 
powers. Not even committees were fully trusted, and forty men muddled 
what one man of decent capacities could have done well. For months 
Congress dallied with plans for executive departments, and the petty fears 
which prevented the accomplishment are all displayed in the letters con- 
tained in this volume. . 

Another great problem now given a new exegesis in these letters is 
that of finances. Congress was possessed of the same reeling delusion 
as that which in our day has possessed Russia, Austria, and Germany. 
Only the printing press seemed equal to the task of paying their debts, 
feeding the insatiable maw of war. All the phases of that vital problem 
are debated from every point of view in the letters here assembled. 
Parallel with this discussion ran that concerning the nature of Articles 
of Confederation. It is here revealed that Edward Rutledge proposed to 
take this disturbing question out of Congress and to have a special con- 
vention undertake the task. Though that was soon to become the ac- 
cepted mode of constitution-making in America, it was not in this matter 
seriously entertained, for the idea was a new one and not easy to drum 
into the minds of Congressmen. Important as Confederation was, the 
letters show that for a period of more than six months the matter slept in 
Congress altogether. Dr. Burnett’s study of attendance in his List of 
Members shows that poor or changing attendance greatly retarded the 
solution of any great problem. John Adams wrote in February, 1777, of 
“Congress continually changing, untill very few Faces remain, that I 
saw in the first Congress. Not one from South Carolina, not one from 
North Carolina, only one from Virginia, only two from Maryland. .. . 
The rest are dead, resigned, deserted or cutt up into Governors, etc. at 
home.” It is in this, vivid style that we have presented to us in these 
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letters as nowhere else the story of the trials, failures, and occasional 
triumphs of the Continental Congress. 
C. H. Van Tyne. 


A History of Agriculture in Wisconsin. By JosEPH SCHAFER. 
[Wisconsin Domesday Book, General Studies, vol. I.] (Madi- 
son: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1922. Pp. xill, 212. 
$2.00, not including postage. ) 


Tus admirable monograph was written as a base for the series of 
Town Studies which the Wisconsin Historical Society is preparing under 
the title of the Wisconsin Domesday Book. It is, as the author insists, 
a tentative sketch. It opens with a well-written survey of the geology, 
soil, and forest conditions of the state. Three splendid chapters follow, 
much the best part of the book, on the period of pioneering. Less oppor- 
tunity for original treatment was offered in the eras of wheat specializa- 
tion and the escape therefrom to diversified farming, for these fields the 
author found pre-empted. But he strikes out again into new soil when 
he takes up the movement of agriculture from the prairies into the forest 
and cut-over lands of northern Wisconsin, and the resulting relations of 
lumbering to farming. The rise of the dairy industry to a position of 
pre-eminence comprises an interesting chapter which really concludes the 
volume as a study in the development of Wisconsin agriculture. But 
the author has added a chapter on rural life, some of it reminiscent, which, 
though sketchy and interfering a little with the organic unity of the 
volume, is so charming that the reader will not complain of it. The book 
is well balanced, though the chapter on Improved Livestock seems a little 
overloaded with details of prize horses and individual breeders, espe- 
cially in view of the absence of discussion of such important subjects as 
tobacco and sugar-beet growing. 

Dr. Schafer possesses the secret of writing local history that has a 
wider than local significance. That is particularly true of those fine early 
chapters in which, with minute Town Studies data at his command, he 
demonstrates for selected areas what kind of land pioneers sought out, 
the ideal combination of “timber, prairie or opening, and marsh”, why 
poorer foreign immigrants went into the wooded lake-shore counties, 
what was the influence of markets and of possible future lines of com- 
munication on pre-emption, what part speculators played who bought 
mill and town sites, in short, how the process of pioneering worked itself 
out. These fruits of a small part of the Town Studies promise well for 
the enterprise as a whole. There is the same broad vision in the discus- 
sion of pioneer origins. The author is not content to tell merely the old 
story of immigrant contributions to the state’s history, but traces them 
back to their origin, explains why pioneers left home, and by what routes, 
and with what equipment. Particularly suggestive is the account of con- 
ditions which stimulated migration from Vermont and New York, the 
cradle of Wisconsin’s early society. 
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Wisconsin’s agricultural history is largely the familiar story of transi- 
tion from wheat specialization to diversified farming or dairying. Re- 
formers naturally felt that the change came too slowly, and this they 
ascribed to inertia, ignorance, and shiftlessness. Such doctrine is some- 
what reflected in these pages, and there is truth in it. But not the whole 
truth. Diversified farming requires capital and abundant labor, both 
scarce in new communities. Lacking them, Wisconsin farmers could 
have undertaken diversified farming only by mercilessly driving them- 
selves and their women and children. Foreign-born immigrants were 
willing to do that, but happily native Americans less so. They exhausted 
their soil rather than brutalize themselves and their families, and, when 
theorists urged growing living fences of hedge (p. 108) or producing 
root crops for feed (in 1852, p. 105), they ignored them as impractical 
idealists. Only after fields had been cleared and debts paid, and adequate 
shelters built, and soil exhausted, was the change to rational agriculture 
possible. Then, it is true, inertia still often stood in the way of progress. 
Again, the western pioneer was a speculator as well as a farmer. He 
bought more land than he could properly till in the hope of a rise in 
value. Who will criticize him for that? But it certainly also retarded 
the advent of diversified farming. 

The volume is in the usual good form of the society’s publications, it 
is well illustrated and indexed, and contains in an appendix an interest- 
ing census of old homesteads. 

FREDERICK MERK. 


Life of Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. By ALLEN 
SINCLAIR WILL, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. In two volumes. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1922. Pp. xvii, 584; xiii, 
585-1145. $10.00.) 

THE author of this life of Cardinal Gibbons was chosen by the latter 
as his biographer in 1909. The cardinal was then seventy-five years of 
age. During the five years following that authorization, the biographer 
enjoyed the advantage of countless conversations with the cardinal, dur- 
ing the course of which all of the bearings of the task, its difficulties, and 
proportions were under discussion. The author had access to the archives 
of the archdiocese of Baltimore, and the cardinal gave to him a private 
journal which he had kept since 1868. Dr. Will published a preliminary 
biography in one volume in 1911. The present work replaces that one 
and indicates the completion of the task. 

This biography of Cardinal Gibbons is most satisfactory as an au- 
thoritative and intimate account of the life of a man who possessed the 
gift of universal appeal and attained to a degree of extraordinary dis- 
tinction in American and Catholic life. The story is very well told. The 
author dominates his material throughout, keeps his subject in the fore- 
ground, and completely effaces hiniself. He has given us an excellent 
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narrative biography without attempting the critical evaluation of the 
cardinal’s place in American Catholic life. This latter task must be re- 
served to a future date when time will have settled the proportion of 
things and further sources of information will be brought to light. 

The difficulties that lie before a biographer of Cardinal Gibbons are 
not slight. His personality almost defied analysis. The reviewer, who 
admired Cardinal Gibbons profoundly, has made countless attempts when 
among His Eminence’s friends to invite comment on the sources of his 
curious and unmistakable power. Everyone knew that he did possess the 
gift of universal appeal. Many attempted to account for it. But the 
analytical method of describing personality leads always to results that 
are far short of the impressions that personality makes. Dr. Will gives 
us two interesting chapters in his second volume; one on the Elements of 
Greatness in the Cardinal and the other on his Gifts as a Leader. The 
description is drawn to life and done as well perhaps as it can be done. 

A second difficulty for the cardinal’s biographer is found in the com- 
plex processes that went on within the Catholic Church during the long 
years of the cardinal’s leadership. He was undoubtedly an open-minded 
conservative. Throughout controversies that are described by the author | 
in this field, we find a continuity of purpose and quiet determination that 
were among the cardinal’s outstanding gifts. In the field of American 
civil life the cardinal is equally interesting. Interests, memories, and 
associations allied him with the South. Yet he was the stoutest defender 
of the Constitution that the country had. He was a conservative leader 
in a conservative church at a time when radicalism awakened much fear 
and industrial complications clouded thinking and interfered with prog- 
ress. Nevertheless the cardinal stood forth with prompt sympathy and 
fine understanding of human rights involved in the labor’ question, and 
he became an aggressive servant of social justice. During the War with 
Spain and again in the World War, the stout loyalty of the cardinal to 
the institutions of the country was most inspiring. 

To evaluate the personality of the cardinal, to analyze and describe his 
Catholic and American relations, and to marshal all of the information 
into a smooth running narrative which conveys a most definite picture, 
is an accomplishment in biographical writing. It is more marked in the 
present case since Dr. Will is not of the Catholic faith. This life will 
remain for an indefinite period the starting-point and the test of future 
studies of the cardinal. 

When intensive studies in the history of the American Catholic Church 
covering the period of the cardinal’s life will have been made, and when 
the controversies and the processes of adjustment within and without the 
Church will have engaged adequate attention, we shall undoubtedly gain 
many new documents and a wider insight into the period, all of which 
will play a role in determining the historical place of the cardinal. It is 
hardly probable that any later studies will reduce his stature. 
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Although the author tells us in the preface that the cardinal repeated 
to him the words of Cromwell, “ Paint me as I am, warts and all”, no 
marked success was achieved in finding or describing the blemishes hinted 
at. The reviewer does not lament this. He has found in this work of 
eleven hundred pages a compact, well-proportioned, authoritative story of 
an extraordinary man. It is just the kind of a life that the universal love 
of the cardinal demanded. The more critical processes reserved to later 
days will scarcely alter the estimate that the world placed spontaneously 
on him when he died. This biography will do much to vindicate and 
sustain that verdict. 


MINOR NOTICES 


The Story of Mankind. By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. xiv, 492, $2.20.) To stimulate an 
interest in the reading of history seems to be the ultimate purpose of the 
book. The arrangement of material and the style of its presentation, 
the author’s original drawings freely distributed through the text, and 
the supplementary “historical reading list ” and “‘ questions and exercises ” 
are all designed to that end. While the book does give a thoughtful out- 
line of man’s progress toward religious, political, and intellectual freedom 
and emphasizes the continuity and unity of history, it cannot stand as a 
contribution to new historical truth. Its chief claim to distinction lies 
rather in the arrangement and method of presentation of old material. 

The author’s style is refreshingly original. Unhampered by conven- 
tional methods of presenting historical facts, he aims to strike the imagina- 
tion of his boy and girl readers. The author understands the value of 
visualization as an aid in stimulating interest in historical reading. He 
draws word-pictures effectively and his pen-drawings are for the most 
part helpful and suggestive. At times, in his aim to make both realistic, 
he overshoots the mark and leaves the impression that the child’s imagina- 
tion might be over-stimulated. 

The comparative simplicity of the history of the ancient and early 
medieval periods lends itself readily to the author’s style and purpose. 
The selection of essentials in the ancient and medieval periods is not 
very difficult and is in this work well done. But in the complexities of 
the later medieval and modern periods the reader is often left with a 
feeling of the inadequacy of the text. If the necessity for abbreviated 
treatment were not so pressing, the text, it is probable, would often draw 
a more complete and therefore a more truly historical picture. No book 
which attempts to cover the sweep of all history in one small volume 
can well escape this criticism. 

Whether this work would lend itself readily to use as a text-book of 
modern history for class instruction is doubtful. Its condensation and its 
sketchy treatment of many historical characters and movements would 
lead to some confusion in the minds of pupils. But as a reference book 
for topical reading, it should prove of considerable value because of its 
stimulating character. 
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The closing section—a New World—is inconclusive and its content of 
thought might well have been put into a few paragraphs. 


Rosert A. MAURER. 


Les Souterrains-Refuges de la France: Contribution @ l’Histotre de 
l’Habitation Humaine. Par Adrien Blanchet, Membre de _ 1’Institut. 
(Paris, Auguste Picard, 1923, pp. iv, 342, plates.) Blanchet has pro- 
duced a work which in every sense of the word is a real contribution to 
the history of human habitation. Many have been the excursions into 
this fascinating field, some even of considerable length, but no other has 
been so comprehensive as Blanchet’s. 

The underground habit was contracted in the palaeolithic period, when 
man began to make use of natural caves, and it has persisted down to the 
present day. The underground refuges which come within the scope of 
the present work are all post-palaeolithic: in part prehistoric and in part 
historic. The oldest date from the neolithic period, the youngest from 
the Middle Ages and even later. They have been found in France alone 
to the number of at least a thousand; and the author makes reference to 
many in other European countries. A study of the sixteen plates, giving 
ground plans and sections (both cross and longitudinal), suffices to im- 
press one with the extreme variability of plan in these subterranean 
havens. 

A chapter is devoted to the general characters and contents, including 
dimensions, ceiling, supports, ventilation, water-supply, lighting, seats, 
hearths, doors, interior defenses, traps, arms, tools, utensils, etc. The 
pottery for the most part is coarse (with grains of quartz and mica in 
the paste), unpainted, and made by hand; but pottery of the Roman and 
later epochs is also met with. The use of underground refuges as places 
of human burial is of comparatively rare occurrence, proving that this 
was not the primary object for which they were constructed; the intro- 
duction of domestic animals into them is noted as taking place, but at a 
rather late date. 

The author is persuaded that many of the subterranean refuges, espe- 
cially the oldest ones, are contemporaneous with the neolithic pile vil- 
lages of France—for example, those in Lake Chalain and at Clairvaux 
(Jura). He likewise agrees with Baron de Baye in believing that the 
well-known artificial caves of the Petit-Morin valley (Marne) served as 
places of sepulture during the latter part of the neolithic period, but that 
most of them had at an earlier date functioned as places of habitation 
and refuge. 

There is a frequent association of underground refuges with mega- 
lithic monuments and with Roman roads. Many of the important cities 
of France are built over systems of subterranean refuges, some of which 
are obviously very old. Among the cities mentioned as belonging to this 
class are: Arras, Beauvais, Bourges, Cambrai, Chartres, Clermont-Fer- 
rand, Compiégne, Laon, Limoges, Orleans, Paris, Périgueux, and Poitiers. 
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Broadly speaking, one may divide underground refuges into two 
classes: (1) those specially created for the purpose; and (2) those which 
existed first as quarries and which later were so altered as to serve as 
places of refuge. Paris affords a good example of the second class. 

In richness of quotation from ancient and modern authors and in 
bibliographic notes, the volume leaves nothing to be desired. Other use- 
ful features are the long inventory of underground refuges arranged by 
departments and the fourteen pages of index. 


Georce Grant MacCurpy. 


Des Clans aux Empires: l’Organtsation Sociale chez les Primitifs et 
dans l’Orient Ancien. Par A. Moret, Professeur a l’Université de Paris, 
Conservateur du Musée Guimet, et G. Davy, Doyen de la Faculté des 
Lettres de l’Université de Dijon. [L’Evolution de l’Humanité, dirigée 
par Henri Berr, VI.] (Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 1923, pp. xxviii, 
430, 15 fr.) The student of ancient history is continually beset by prob- 
lems of origin. Whether his special field is Egyptian, Babylonian, Old 
Testament, Greek, or Roman history, he finds his sources changing, some- 
times gradually, more often at a stroke, from the historical to the legendary 
and mythical. The first impulse of the modern historian was to attempt 
to cut a sharp line between the historical and the non-historical, to use 
the former and reject the latter. But he soon recognized the value of 
non-historical sources. As the excavations in Egypt and Babylonia put 
into our hands records which pushed back the beginnings of ancient 
history by leaps and bounds, and gave a prominent place in that history 
to more than one hitherto legendary character, it was thought possible to 
discover by rational processes the historical facts lying behind the legends 
of a people. This is the position held by many of the “higher critical 
school” in Germany to-day. The older critical scholars, like W. Robert- 
son Smith and Wellhausen, looked to the tribal life of Arabia for hints 
as to the development of early Israelite history. Ethnology was called to 
the aid of history. Finally, with the recent rapid development of the 
study of prehistoric Europe, it became obvious that the ancient historian 
would find a knowledge of European archaeology of value in interpreting 
the earliest—also stone-age—remains of Egypt, Babylonia, and Syria. 

In a new volume in the series on L’Evolution de l’Humanité, edited by 
Henri Berr, an attempt is made to trace the path which human society 
may have taken in its progress from the “clan” to the state or “em- 
pire”. Moret, the ancient historian, is well aware that neither in Egypt 
nor in Babylonia do our earliest records take us back into a society where 
the clan or tribe is the unit. But he feels that much of the structure of 
society in earliest Egypt, especially the position of the Pharaoh, can only 
be explained on the assumption of a prehistoric tribal organization. So 
he has called to his aid the ethnologist Davy. The first part of the vol- 
ume (by Davy) is taken up largely by a description of the tribal society 
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of Australian bushmen and North American Indians. Possible parallels 
in the development of the tribal society of prehistoric Egypt and Baby- 
lonia are pointed out. Might it not have been well to give more atten- 
tion to “primitive” life as it still exists in Arabia, as was done by 
Robertson Smith and Wellhausen? Few scholars will find fault, except 
in matters of minute detail, with Moret’s carefully planned and skillfully 
wrought sketch of the development of political organization in the ancient 
Near East, which forms the larger part of this readable volume. 


D. D. LuCKENBILL. 


Werden und Vergchen von Staaten, gruppiert um die Methode, die 
Territorialentwicklung in  Kurven zu weranschauichen. Von Georg 
Glockemeier, Dipl. Bergingenieur. (Berlin, Otto Elsner Verlagsgesell- 
schaft, 1923, pp. vi, 174, maps.) One of the intellectual effects upon 
Germany of the Great War has been the stimulation of a tendency to 
apply mathematical modes of reasoning to the processes of history. The 
work best illustrative of it perhaps is the huge treatise by Oswald Speng- 
ler on Der Untergang des Abendlandes, the pessimistic spirit of which 
suits the prevailing state of mind. Herr Glockemeier’s little book, on 
the other hand, free from prepossessions of the sort, attempts to explain 
the rise and fall of states on the basis of their territorial enlargement 
and shrinkage. Assuming that the landed area held by a country at any 
given time is indicative of its strength and importance, the author has 
prepared a series of charts upon which he has plotted the curves of in- 
crease and decrease, inserting the respective dates and events in connec- 
tion with which the changes occur. Though centring attention mainly 
upon Europe, he has cited examples also from Asia and America. 

Had Herr Glockemeier confined his efforts wholly to the composition 
of the charts and elaborated them so as to include all of the chief altera- 
tions, external and internal, in territorial extent, the results of his labors 
would have been more serviceable to the student of history. His text 
itself has little value. It furnishes a number of political sketches derived 
from standard works, mainly in German, and from the larger atlases. 
Errors and misinterpretations are inevitable when surveys of the kind are 
undertaken by persons who lack the training requisite to set forth the 
course of history. The political factor, moreover, is not the sole touch- 
stone by which to measure the significance of events. Nor can the mere 
amount of territory possessed by a state at any particular time be regarded 
properly as the evidence of its actual power and prestige. 


WILL1aAM R. SHEPHERD. 


Olympic Victor Monuments and Greck Athletic Art. By Walter 
Woodburn Hyde. (Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1921, pp. xix, 406, paper, $10.00; cloth, $11.00.) In the history of Greek 
civilization one of the still unfinished chapters is Greek sculpture. With 
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the mocking grin of a Tenean “Apollo” or the far-away gaze of an 
Apoxyomenos, Greek statues, especially athletic statues, persistently defy 
identification. We grow weary of reading their uniform and uninform- 
ing labels in our museums: “Greek Athlete of the Fifth Century B.C., 
after Polykleitos ”, or ‘“‘Greek Athlete of the Fourth Century B.C., after 
Lysippos ”. School types not individuals! And even this broad, imper- 
sonal classification rests on shaky foundations; the discovery of an Agias 
dynamites the elaborate structure of an entire school. Occasionally the 
genius of a Furtwaengler flashes forth to restore to us the Lemnian 
Athena of Phidias. There seems little doubt that we have recovered 
copies of Myron’s Diskobolos and of Polykleitos’s Canon. But where one 
identification is accepted by the majority of archaeologists a hundred are 
proposed only to be rejected. The highly controversial literature of the 
subject has become enormous. We welcome any compilation and sum- 
mary such as Professor Hyde has made for the single genre of statues 
of victors at Olympia in both the athletic and the musical contests, espe- 
cially when it is so handsomely printed and so profusely illustrated. 
The author states his aim to be the reconstruction of the types and 
poses of the statues of Olympic victors. What appears to be a limitation 
to a special field within the athletic genre in fact is no real limitation at 
all. The types and poses of Olympic victors can be determined only by 
a study of the whole field of athletic sculpture. Thus Professor Hyde’s 
conclusions are no different from those found in E. N. Gardiner’s hand- 
book, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. Professor Hyde’s real con- 
tribution is rather his full and judicious presentation of the evidence on 
which those conclusions rest. Unfortunately for the reader, he has not 
followed Gardiner’s model in presenting this material first historically, 
and then topically. He has not seen his subject in proper perspective; 
he has concentrated his attention unevenly upon successive topics and has 
tried to adapt them to an inappropriate classification, which he has taken 
over from Furtwaengler-Urlichs’s Greek and Roman Sculpture. But the 
book will prove very valuable as a work of reference, encyclopaedic in 
scope. Happily it is provided with the two essentials of a source-book— 
an excellent index and abundant references. It will undoubtedly form 
a base of operations for many an archaeologist in the future who may be 
enticed into this fascinating field of artistic and historical research. 


KENDALL K. SMITH. 


The Evolution of Hungary and its Place in European History. By 
Count Paul Teleki, former Prime Minister of Hungary, Professor of 
Geography in the Faculty of Economics at the University of Budapest. 
[The Institute of Politics Publications, Williams College.] (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. xxiii, 312, $3.50, map.) This volume con- 
sists of eight popular lectures delivered before the Institute of Politics in 
July and August, 1921. Two lectures are devoted to each of the four 
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aspects: geographic, historical, economic, and racial. Novel maps and 
charts and an excellent bibliography accompany the text. 
Count Teleki is a distinguished geographer, who appears in these 


pages as a Magyar, national in spirit, moderate in statement, and scientific ° 


in method. At bottom, the work is a treatise mainly on geographic influ- 
ences in the history and contemporary problems of Hungary by one who 
is an ardent disciple of regional geography and who is convinced that it 
will help Hungary’s cause to give an exposition of “those great basic 
facts and conditions which dominate life, and which are always no less 
powerful than the human will, indeed, in the long run, even more power- 
ful ”. 

From this point of view he analyzes the problem of nationality of 
Hungary and finds the scientific solution neither in the centralizing nation- 
alistic idea of the old Magyar aristocracy nor in the simple transfer by the 
Peace Conference to other sovereignties of territories along essentially 
ethnic lines. He looks for a solution in the modernization and democra- 
tization of the old medieval Translyvanian constitution under Magyar 
control. 

The chapters on economic development are suggestive and throw new 
light on Magyar economic development before the war and on the plight 
of “maimed” Hungary after it. Most scholars will agree with the 
author that the common economic life of Hungary was a greater Mag- 
yarizer than the schools. 

Equally eminent geographers and scientists from the “so-called” 
Succession States will hardly agree with Count Teleki in some of his 
conclusions and regional interpretations. Their answers may be expected, 
of course, in due time. Perhaps too little room has been given to man- 
made geography, the possible influence in the future of recent inventions, 
newer modes of transportation and communication. Many students will 
not agree with Count Teleki that Czechs and Slovaks and Croats and 
Serbs are each separate and absolutely distinct nationalities in spite of 
their disagreements. Nor will the settling of boundaries in Central Eu- 
rope by the Peace Conference be attributed wholly to lack of knowledge. 
And, finally, many readers will pause to reflect as Hungary’s popular 


nL 


enthusiasm to enter the World War—in spite of hatred of Austria—is ' 


ascribed to chivalry, to the “ feeling of indignation at the killing of a 
woman” (p. 132). 
Rosert J. KERNER. 


Englische Geschichte von den Anfangen bis sur Gegenwart, Von Dr. 
Felix Salomon, Professor fiir Englische und Franzosische Geschichte an 
der Universitat Leipzig. (Leipzig, Verlag von K. F. Koehler, 1923, pp. 
viii, 342.) The author of this interesting and scholarly survey of Eng- 
lish history, from earliest times to the present, belongs to that school of 
political historians that seeks to follow in the footsteps of Leopold von 
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Ranke. To the writers of this school history is chiefly “past politics”, 
and their interests lie in the state and its development and in the states- 
men and politicians of the past, rather than in cultural and‘ social forces 
and the growth of civilization. This volume is, therefore, a survey of 
England’s political history and problems of statecraft. 

In his preface, Dr. Salomon explains that‘he was influenced to write 
this work because of the lack of any general survey of English history 
in the German language. Also, he suggests that a foreigner may be 
able to write of the political development of another country with a 
broader and more understanding viewpoint, because of its objectivity, 
than a native of that country. To Dr. Salomon England is an interesting 
and important historical phenomenon, to be carefully and scientifically 
examined and diagnosed so as to make clear her political growth and 
development toward nationalism and imperialism and to indicate the pres- 
ent state of her political health and constitution. 

Dr. Salomon carries out the purpose announced in his preface with 
great skill and ability. His volume is divided into eight chapters or parts, 
with a brief bibliographical appendix, in which only a few leading sec- 
ondary works are listed, and a fairly adequate index. Out of 334 pages 
of text, only 87 are devoted to the periods before 1603, although these 
periods occupy the first four chapters. In general, the treatment of men 
and events is thoroughly orthodox and reflects the influence of leading 
English political historians. The last two chapters of the book, dealing 
with the period since 1783, are more original and indicate that Dr. Salo- 
mon is especially interested in British world power and imperialism. 
His account does not venture in detail beyond 1914, but in a brief sum- 
mary and conclusion he points out that the World War has had a mark- 
edly decentralizing influence on the British Empire. He maintains that 
Great Britain is now both a European power and a partner in a British 
commonwealth of nations. . 

In general, Dr. Salomon is to be commended for having produced a 
book of accurate and workmanlike type and one that shows good scholar- 
ship. This volume should meet the need that has existed in Germany for 
a general survey of English political origins and development. 


N. M. TRENHOLME. 


Mittelalter: ein Geschichtlicher Ueberblick. Von Dietrich Schafer. 
(Munich and Berlin, Druck und Verlag von R..Oldenbourg, 1923, pp. 
viii, 160, $.80.) This book is a portion of a projected Lehrbuch edited — 
by Gymnasium Direktor Arnold Reimann. It is written especially for a 
German audience at one of the darkest moments in German history, with 
the avowed purpose of interpreting to the reader the successes and fail- 
ures of Germany in the Middle Ages in the belief that he who would 
intelligently participate in the reconstruction of the German state must 
understand the somewhat similar dangers which once before brought 
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that state to the borders of ruin. The greatness of the German past, 
the achievements under stress, the perils and losses in time of disunion, 
the value of German Schaffensfreudigkeit are the dominant notes. 

The fusion of Roman and German elements in the early Middle Ages 
is almost wholly rejected. All the basic institutions of the Middle Ages 
were of German, not of Roman, origin. In view of the victory of Ger- 
man institutions in the century after the migrations, the cultural inferior- 
ity of the Germans has been erroneously assumed and must be relegated 
to the land of fable. Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, Rurik and his 
brothers were the founders of the new régime: “ Wie im Abendlande, 
so waren aber auch gegen Morgen Germanen die Begriinder neuer Staaten 
geworden. Mittelalterlichem Staatsleben, das will sagen dem Staatsleben 
der Zukunft, haben sie den Ursprung gegeben” (p. 31). ‘ Nichts un- 
terscheidet das Mittelalter mehr vom Altertum, als’ dass an die Stelle der 
antiken Verbindung von Staat und Kirche das Nebeneinander der beiden 
Gewalten gesetzt hat. Darauf beruht aber die Eigenart, die Starke euro- 
paisch-abendlandischen Entwicklung. Man beachte, dass sie german- 
ischen, nicht romischen Ursprungs ist” (p. 62). 

German Eroberungssucht did not exist in the Middle Ages. Otto the 
Great in France, in Upper Burgundy, in Italy sought only to secure his 
inherited sovereignty. Barbarossa in his struggle against the Italian cities 
was acting as King of Italy in whom rested not only the right but the 
duty to wield right and justice. As for Henry II. of England—of whose 
judicial and legal work not a word—“ Nie hat den deutschen Thron eine 
ahnliche Eroberernatur inne gehabt” (p. 104). 

The expansion of Germany to the eastward is admirably treated along 
broad lines, with a sigh that the hitherto most successful people in the 
field of foreign colonization should have been excluded from participa- 
tion in the movement of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries because of 
lack of political unity. The elaborate interpretation of the rdle of the 
Church and of its relations with the Empire is for the most part well 
conceived and executed. The brief passage on the reasons for the decay 
of the Roman state is almost brilliant considering its brevity and might 
serve as an example to the writers of text-books in English on the Middle - 
Ages. Throughout, the facts are cleverly selected, well marshalled so as 
to give space as far as may be to interpretation. ‘‘Gerade die Erinner- 
ung an unser Mittelalter hat in der ersten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts 
mitgeholfen zum Wiederaufstieg ; sie kann auch heute noch solche Wirk- 
ung dussern” (p. 143). The book is interesting to readers outside Ger- 
many when read in that light. 

There is a chronological table, and seven selected documents are given 
in Latin in an appendix. 

Eucene H. Byrne. 


Eginhard, Vie de Charlemagne. Editée et traduite par Louis Halphen, 
Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. [Les Classiques de 
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l’Histoire de France au Moyen Age, publiés sous la direction de Louis 
Halphen.] (Paris, Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1923, pp. xxiii, 
127, 7.50 fr.) Students of the Middle Ages who have been accustomed 
to use the handy volumes of the Jn Usum Scholarum series of the Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica or of the Collection de Textes pour servir & 
VEtude et & Enseignement de l’Histoire will welcome the inauguration 
of a new series of small and inexpensive volumes entitled Les Classiques 
de l’Histoire de France au Moyen Age, which is being published by the 
firm of Champion under the general editorship of Louis Halphen. If 
the quality of the series as a whole may be judged by that of the first 
volume, which has now appeared—Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne, edited 
by Halphen himself—the success of the venture may be regarded as 
already assured, and the series will doubtless grow to many volumes. 
The texts are to be based on a fresh and critical examination of the 
principal manuscripts (manuscrits types), and significant variants are 
to be given, but a burdensome accumulation of critical apparatus is to be 
avoided. When texts are in Latin, Provengal, or difficult archaic French, 
they are to be accompanied by faithful modern French translations; and 
texts and translations are to be printed on opposite pages according to 
the plan now familiar to all readers of the Loeb Classical Library. Intro- 
ductions and notes are to be brief and concise but to contain everything 
necessary for an intelligent use of the texts and for distinguishing original 
from copied or derived matter. 

It is safe to say that no other French scholar is so well qualified as 
Halphen to prepare a new edition of Einhard’s famous biography. In 
his Etudes Critiques sur l’Histoire de Charlemagne, already reviewed in 
this journal, he has shown himself more than a master of the sources for 
the Carolingian epoch. He has arrived at new conclusions of far-reach- 
ing importance with respect to the value of Einhard’s writings, and he 
has shown the need of a new edition of the Vita Caroli which would dis- 
tinguish that which is Einhard’s own from that which he derived from 
others. In the introduction to the little volume now at hand he has 
summarized the important conclusions of his earlier studies; and in the 
invaluable notes which accompany the text he has shown at every point 
the sources from which Einhard derived his matter. For this reason 
Halphen’s text must now be used in preference to all others. The trans- 
lation is both accurate and readable. It may be noted in passing that 
text and translation can be purchased separately at reduced prices. 

Since Halphen has taught us to rate the historical authority of Ein- 
hard much lower than we formerly did, it is good to know that the Royal 
Annals, the principal source from which Einhard drew, are soon to ap- 
pear in Les Classiques de Histoire de France au Moyen Age, and that 
they too are to be edited by Halphen himself. 

C. W. Davin. 
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F’assar Mediaeval Studies.’ By Members of the Faculty of Vassar 
College. Edited by Christabel Forsyth Fiske, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of English. (New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1923, pp. xii, 493, $5.00.) Sixteen persons, now or recently 
members of the faculty of Vassar College, have at President MacCrack- 
en’s suggestion combined to produce a pleasant volume of essays on 
medieval topics, dedicated to the late George E. Dimock, a trustee who 
“wholeheartedly believed in” research by the teaching body.. For the 
most part these sixteen studies deal with medieval literature and art. 
Twelve were contributed by the various departments of literature, art, and 
music. Two of the three from the history department treat of medieval 
attitudes toward books. Two papers represent other aspects of the pe- 
riod, Professor Baldwin’s instructive discussion of Litigation in English 
Society, the use and abuse of common law before the establishment of 
Tudor despotism, and Professor Cowley’s description of a fourteenth- 
century arithmetical treatise owned by Columbia University. Her illus- 
trations of the methods of calculation, problems set for solution, tabfes 
for money-changing, rates of interest, wages, prices, and other matter 
contained in the manuscript open, as it were, a window into the dim 
interior of a Florentine counting-house. 

Three essays will attract the humanist, Professor Thallon’s account 
of Michael Akominatos, archbishop of Athens in 1204, Professor Bourne’s 
analysis of classical elements in the Gesta Romanorum, and Professor 
Coulter’s review of the sources of Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum. 
One wishes only that Dr. Thallon had omitted the better known material 
from Matthew Paris and other chroniclers in favor of extracts from 
Akominatos’s writings, still inaccessible except in Greek. In view of the 
Levant Company, the relations of seventeenth and eightegnth century 
travellers and the wide-spread interest in the “ Soldan”, one must protest 
against her statement that the Turkish conquest “ blotted the Aegean from 
the map of Europe” until the recovery of Greek independence (p. 275). 
Nor can one overlook Professor Coulter’s rash assumption that Boccac- 
cio’s denunciation of tyrants proves that he anticipated democracy or 
anything else resembling “ modern theories of government” (p. 321). 

Professor Brown’s sources for her breezy disquisition on Book Burn- 
ing should include Bernard Guy’s Practica Inquisitionis Hereticae Pravi- 
tatis, which gives with much else the formula for requisition, throughout 
a district, of all copies of blasphemous and shocking Jewish books to be 
burned by the seneschal. Of general interest are Professor Smith’s 
philosophical explanation of. the significance of the comedy element in 
English and Scottish ballads and Professor Loomis’s persuasive argument 
for recognition of the kinship between the wailing queens who bore 
Arthur to Avalon and the Banshee that still cries for the passing of a 
man of ancient Irish blood. 

L.. RL, 
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Guelfes et Gibelins. Par Dom Charles Poulet. Volume I. La Lutte du 
Sacerdoce et de Empire (1152-1250). Volume II. La Diplomatie Ponti- 
ficale & Epoque de la Domination Frangaise (1266-1378). [Collection 
Lovanium, V.] (Brussels and Paris, Vromant et Compagnie, 1922, pp. 
246, 236, 7 fr. each.) This is a popular treatment of the two-hundred- 
‘year struggle between Church and State. The author’s point of view 
is that the Guelfs were the defenders of Italian and papal liberties against 
the intermeddling of the Germans; that the quarrel of the papacy and the 
Empire should be compared with the great wars of national defense, for 
example, with that of Spain against Napoleon. The Guelfism of the 
Angevins displaced the Ghibellinism of the Hohenstaufen only to put 
Italy and the papacy in the same dangers as before. The results both in 
Germany and Italy were of course anarchy and confusion; for the papacy, 
Anagni and Avignon; in Italy also a revival of Ghibellinism, for the most 
part literary and sentimental. God raised the warrior statesman Albornoz 
to make possible the return of the popes to Rome, a Saint Catherine of 
unalloyed Guelfism to lead the way. The causes of the final disaster, the 
Great Schism, therefore lie deep and the responsibility is divided. With- 
out national parti pris it can be affirmed that the responsibility was no 
less Italian than French, while in the background loom the dominating 
claims of the Hohenstaufen and the egoism of the cities. The French 
profited by the anarchy in Italy to meddle there, but assumed the position 
of protectors of the popes and not of aggressors: no one can place the 
Angevins and the Hohenstaufen on the same plane. The Schism was 
the ultimate consequence of the struggle between Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
unless it were the Reformation itself, a “ gibelinisme lointain ”. 

In the introduction (p. 21) the author asks rhetorically whether, when 
one studies the history of the Church, one should not rise above ques- 
tions of personality and of nationality? Whether a high impartiality is 
not absolutely imposed? Yet the first volume, occupied wholly with the 
Hohenstaufen struggle, is permeated with hatred of the Staufen, and it 
would seem of the Germans generally, is tinged with the. darkest colors 
of the years since 1914. Why should scholars of our day, writing of 
the Middle Ages, fan the flames of recent hatred with cries of Pan-Ger- 
manism, with far-fetched repetitions of “ Deutschland ueber Alles” (I. 
41, 187)? Is it fair to say that the Germans of the later Staufen period, 
whose grandchildren were to acclaim Luther, had lost every sane concept 
of Christianity (I. 183)? Or that the struggle had developed in the 
Germans a virus of hatred for the Romans, which, working through long 
centuries, matured the Reformation (II. 230)? One is not surprised 
therefore to meet in these pages, in connection with Barbarossa’s agree- 
ments, the phrase “chiffons de papier” (I. 86)! Surely, even from 
martyred Louvain, and with the Jmprimatur on the title-page, one might 
hope for some restraint. 
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The minor defects are few. The excellences are many. The style is 
entertaining. The work will no doubt be widely read in the Puropesn 
Catholic world. But the final effect is painful. 

EuGENE H. Byrne. 


Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. the Marquis of Salits- 
bury, etc., preserved at Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. Part XIV. Ad- 
denda. [Historical Manuscripts Commission.] (London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1923, pp. xviii, 406, 8s. 9d.) This is the last installment 
of the long and valuable series of volumes calendaring the manuscripts 
at Hatfield House for the reign of Elizabeth. The close connection of 
Lord Burghley and Sir Robert Cecil with Elizabeth’s administration and 
the extent to which official papers at that time made their way into private 
muniment-rooms have given the series of fourteen volumes almost the 
value and authority of a government record, and their publication has 
been an inestimable boon to scholars. This volume, along with the next 
preceding, includes the documents that were laid aside in the process of - 
arranging the main body of records in the hope of being able to date 
them more exactly than was possible from obvious data. Many of them, 
therefore, can be assigned only to some one year, others not even so 
closely as that. The last fifty pages in fact are devoted to documents 
of which it can only be said that they belong to the reign of Elizabeth. 

Naturally the contents of this volume are not so interesting as those 
of the earlier volumes, and there is but little that is actually new or of 
great significance. The pages on pages of petitions to Robert Cecil, on 
all conceivable subjects, suggest the varied interests and growing influence 
of the queen’s secretary; the numerous news-letters in 1602 are early 
examples of that interesting but somewhat untrustworthy class of sources; 
a series of enlightened suggestions by Lord Mountjoy for the government 
of Ireland comes from a crucial period in the relations between the two 
countries; there are a number of particularly free-spoken letters from 
Cecil to a special correspondent in Scotland. No such mass of original 
record can fail to throw much light on the time. This volume continues 
with only somewhat diminished brightness the illumination we owe to the 
great series it brings to a conclusion. The introduction, it may be said, 
is somewhat perfunctory, but it could hardly be otherwise in the case of 
the last volume of so long a series, and that a volume of disjecta membra. 

E. P. CHEYNEY. 


Le Déclin de ’Humanisme Belge: Etude sur Jean-Gaspard Gevaerts, 
Philologue et Poéte (1593-1666). Par Marcel Hoc, Docteur en Philo- 
sophie et Lettres, Professeur a !’Athénée Royal de Verviers. [Fondation 
Universitaire de Belgique.] (Brussels, Editions Robert Sand, 1922, pp. 
240, 25 fr.) Specialization has outgrown the student’s memory and his 
purse. Two hundred and forty pages and twenty-five francs for the life 
history of a scholar whose name is not recorded in the Encyclopaedia 
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Britannica or in Sandys’s History of Classical Philology! But the work 
was worth doing. Gevaerts, like many other now forgotten worthies, 
was a personage in his day and, as the title-page indicates, a type that 
characterizes the scholarship of an epoch. His youthful edition of Sta- 
tius and his three books of Eclecta gave promise that he would prove a 
not unworthy successor of his teacher Schott, a pupil of the great Justus 
Lipsius. But the fortune or misfortune that procured him at the early 
age of twenty-eight the lucrative but distracting post of secretary of the 
city of Antwerp diverted his energies into another channel. He still read 
widely, collected coins and medals, corresponded with scholars about his 
promised but never quite completed edition of Marcus Aurelius and 
Manilius. But he completed nothing for publication except the official 
éloges of visiting princes, the inscriptions in their honor, the descriptions 
of the fetes that welcomed them to Antwerp, the epitaphs and the Latin 
poems of occasion by which he will be remembered—if at all. 

All this as well as his scholarship is competently and critically studied, 
largely from unprinted sources, by Dr. Hoc. The most interesting fea- 
ture of the book is the account of Gevaerts’s friendship with Rubens and 
their co-operation in the organization and published descriptions of such 
festivals as that which celebrated the visit to Antwerp in 1635 of Ferdi- 
nand, cardinal and archbishop of Toledo and brother of Philip IV. of . 
Spain. Here as elsewhere Gevaerts supplied most of Rubens’s classical 
scholarship and supplemented it with interpretations and classical paral- 
lels from his own immense reading that it is the fashion to flout as ped- 
antry now, as it was the fashion to admire then. The specialist will find 
much else in Dr. Hoc’s book—text-criticism of Statius, the progress of 
numismatic study in the seventeenth century, an account of Gevaerts’s 
library, his Latin correspondence, and his Latin verse, which is uninspired, 
but for those who like that sort of thing not unreadable in its fluent 
rhythm arid rhetoric. I have not the library to test Dr. Hoc’s work. 
There are some misprints in Greek quotations. There always are in these 
days. In the Latin poem on Jeanne d’Arc (p. 38) the third line will not 
construe unless the comma after Alea is removed, and for attollit cordis 
acervos we must read caedis acervos. As Gevaerts himself remarks in a 
letter to Heinsius, “nihil certius est hac nostra emendatione ”’. 

PAUL SHOREY. 


Danmark-Norges Traktater, 1523-1750, med dertil hgrende Aktstyk- 
ker. (Traités du Danemark et de la Norvége.) Paa Carlsbergfondets 
Bekostning udgivne af L. Laursen. Bind IV., 1626-1649; Bind V., 
1651-1664. (Copenhagen, G. E. C. Gad, 1917, 1920, pp. 695, 628.) 
Herre Laursen’s edition of Danish-Norwegian treaties ranks with the 
best collections of documents of this class. When completed it will fill 
an important gap in the literature of diplomatic history. No general col- 
lection of Danish treaties concluded before 1751 has hitherto been printed. 
The best substitute has been H. C. de Reedtz’s Répertoire Historique et 
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Chronologique des Traités conclus par la Couronne de Dannemarc deputs 
Canut-le-Grand jusqu’a 1800, a small volume, containing, for the most 
part, merely brief abstracts of treaties. Herre Laursen’s monumental 
work will cover definitively the period from 1523 to 1750. It aims at 
including all treaties and conventions of an international character made 
with foreign powers by the Danish-Norwegian kings, acting either in 
their royal capacity, or as dukes of Sleswick and Holstein; marriage 
treaties, and renunciations of heritage; and conventions made by the King 
of Denmark, whether as king, or as duke of Sleswick and Holstein, with 
other dukes of the same duchies, or with the chapters of various bishops 
of North Germany. Treaties not ratified by one of the parties are all 
included, because of their historical interest, as are also a few declara- 
tions, resolutions, letters patent, and other supplementary documents. 
About half of each of the volumes here noticed consists of the historical 
introductions to the treaties. These detailed accounts of the negotiations, 
based largely upon state papers in the Danish archives and in part on 
published material, form an important contribution to the diplomatic 
history of Europe. 

While the volumes under review have no direct bearing upon Ameri- 
can history, yet they reflect to some extent the interest of Christian IV. 
in overseas trade and his claim to a right to share in it. In particular, 
the negotiations for a commercial treaty, conducted for Denmark by 
Hannibal Sehested at the Spanish court at the end of the year 1640 and 
the beginning of the year 1641, reveal his master’s eagerness for direct 
trade connection between Danish lands and Spain and her colonies. 
Christian IV.’s main interest was in the East Indies, which, together with 
Portugal, were slipping from Spanish control during the very period of 
Sehested’s negotiations. When Count Olivares brought up the delicate 
point of the right of the Danes to sail to the Indies, and proposed a spe- 
cial agreement on the matter between Spain and Denmark, Sehested de- 
clared that his master “could not take account of the papal division of 
the East Indies between Spain and Portugal, which was the only founda- 
tion these two countries had for their asserted right over the East 
Indies”. Sehested declared that Spain’s persistent claim to a monopoly 
of the Indies must be expected to influence the attitude of his master 
toward the Duke of Braganza. But even this threat did not drive the 
King of Spain from his position that the article in the commercial treaty 
permitting Danes to trade to his kingdoms, lands, and provinces, was to 
be understood as referring only to Europe. After the conclusion of the 
treaty, Christian IV., on the other hand, remained determined not to give 
up his right to sail to the Indies. 

F. G. D. 


Die Dret Englisch-Hollandischen Seekriege 1652-1654, 1664-1667, 


1672-1674, sowie der Schwedisch-Hollandische Seekrieg 1658-1659. Von 
Dr. Phil. Carl Ballhausen. I. Der Erste Englisch-Hollandische Seckrieg 
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1652-1654, sowie der Schwedisch-Hollindische Seekrieg 1658-1659. (The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1923, pp. xxiii, 804, 16 guilders.) There is 
only one adjective which can properly be applied to this great work by 
Dr. Ballhausen, and it is German—it is “kolossal”. The author has set 
himself the task of describing, evaluating, and documenting the three 
Anglo-Dutch wars of 1652-1654, 1664-1667, and 1672-1674, together with 
the Swedish-Dutch war of 1658-1659. The latter, with the first Anglo- 
Dutch war, forms the theme of the present study of some eight hundred 
octavo pages, and it is to be presumed that we shall have at least another 
volume of this size to complete the task. The very magnitude of this 
monograph is perhaps the best evaluation of it. It is preceded by an 
exhaustive alphabetical list of the chief sources for the subject and pe- 
riod, and it has a full index. Some 275 pages are devoted to the back- 
ground and the preparation as well as the technical details of sea-fighting, 
the rest of the volume to the actual conflict. Suggested apparently by 
the celebration of the tercentenary of De Ruyter’s birth in 1907, it would 
appear that this comprehensive work had absorbed most of the author’s 
time since. He has been successful. He has produced not only a history 
of these wars, he has written an encyclopaedia about them. 


England under the Restoration (1660-1688). By Thora G. Stone, 
M.A. With a Preface by A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., Fellow 
of All Souls and Professor of English History in the University of 
London. [University of London Intermediate Source-books of History, 
no. IV.] (London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 
1923, pp. xix, 260, 10s. 6d.) To the first three volumes of the London 
Intermediate Source-books of History Miss Stone has added a fourth on 
the Restoration, which bears out the character of its predecessors. It 
may be questioned whether a selection of sources on any modern period 
quite equals that on an era when material is scantier—but that may be as 
much a qualification of medieval scarcity as of modern surfeit. Certainly 
Miss Stone’s work leaves little to be desired in such a book. It is pre- 
ceded by an excellent note on the sources. It has a good index. It is 
full of interesting material of almost every conceivable description from 
State Papers to James II.’s visit to the Chatham dockyard and the com- 
mercial value of Newfoundland. It differs from most collections of this 
“kind in its references to manuscript materials, and it is, in little, a sort 
of introduction to the literature of the Restoration historically consid- 
ered. Indeed it is difficult to see how it could be bettered for its purpose 
—only, where is Rugge’s Diary? Has the reviewer missed it, or the 
author, or is it no longer reckoned worth noting ? 


The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1923, pp. xvii, 242, $1.75.) 
The mill of the Webbs grinds continuously, but few will complain as long as 
the grist is of high order. There is no chaff, no feed to be sold at so much 
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per ton, only compilations, constructive treatises, and critical works, gen- 
erally of fine quality. The present book belongs to the last-named type, 
the critical. Three chapters set forth the social inequalities of to-day. 
The fourth, which is of value to the student of modern history, deals 
substantially with the Industrial Revolution. The last two chapters con- 
tain the familiar indictment against capitalism: for example, the destruc- 
tion of labor force, adulteration of goods, business depressions, monopoly 
prices, and international and class wars. 

The theses of this book are that, from about 1750 to about 1850, 
capitalism had considerable success in increasing production. This was 
at a time when, in the absence of co-operative enterprise, common honesty, 
and political administrative machinery, only private individuals, stimu- 
lated by personal greed, could make progress. About 1850, “ profit-mak- 
ing became increasingly subject to malignant growths and perverted 
metabolisms, which created their own poisons and lessened the advantages 
of the system itself” (pp. 108-109). And since. about 1870, “ alterna- 
tive methods of organizing industry ”, superior in production, distribution, 
and consumption, have been evolved. These are, of course, the various 
kinds of socialism. 

The authors hold to the comfortable philosophy that it is possible for 
the poor to have much that the rich now enjoy. They do not ignore, 
however, the necessity of efficient production; they believe that socialism 
will be more effective than capitalism. Of course, this is a matter of 
theory, predilection, and guess. It seems confusing to lump all the ene- 
mies of socialism together as capitalists and to condemn them all as such. 
This is an old device of those who scorn without trying to understand. 
To regard the capitalistic order as essentially bad, because filled with 
evils during the period of introduction, is to show that the study of his- 
tory, however long continued, has struck no deep root. One wonders 
whether bankruptcy of new ideas has become the characteristic of the 
socialists as well as the conservatives. Perhaps this is a good omen for 
actual social reconstruction, in which experimentation with situations 
counts more than conflicting theories. 

The value of this book is threefold. It contains summary judgments 
of past conditions of society, most if not all of which, however, are 
familiar to the scholar. It presents a searching criticism of the present 
order. And for the historian of theory, it unfolds the social philosophy 
of the. intellectual—change, social control, and greater well-being for the 
masses, 

N. S. B. Gras. 


The French Revolution. By George H. Allen, Ph.D., Fellow in Clas- 
sical Archaeology, American School of Classical Studies, Rome. Vol- 
ume II. The Upheaval. (Philadelphia, George Barrie’s Sons, 1923, pp. 
XViil, 351, $9.00.) This volume (for vol. I. see this Review, XXVIII. 
115-116), with the subtitle of The Upheaval, covers the period from the 
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fall of the Bastille to the meeting of the Convention. As it is addressed 
primarily to a popular audience the emphasis is upon the incidents which 
are readily presented in narrative form. It includes, however, chapters 
on the Reformers and their Reforms, and the Constitution of 1791. The 
latter is hardly more than a résumé of the principal provisions of the 
document. If space can be found for a treatment of that type, it is not 
unfair to ask why the other chapter gives so slight an account of the 
great reforms of the Constituent Assembly. The brief description of 
the abolition of feudalism appears in another part of the book and is 
neither clear nor correct. The new scheme of taxes is only mentioned in 
passing. As the causes of the Revolution are confessedly social and 
financial, the remedies which the Constituent sought to apply should not 
be superficially treated in a. work aiming to be comprehensive. The au- 
thor’s allusions to these aspects are inadequate. For example, the first 
assignats are described as “national bills . . . allotted or assigned for 
redemption to specific parts of the public domain”. This is not the fact. 
The law simply provided that when public lands were sold at auction 
successful bidders could pay in assignats. The mandats of 1796 had a 
closer connection with the land, because the holder could file a proposal 
for any desired piece of property and if he could reach an agreement with 
the government appraiser could immediately take title. Even those sec- 
tions of this work which deal with the external history of the Revolution 
contain many questionable statements. The remark that “ Wordsworth 
expressed in his Prelude, in 1792, his somewhat mystic enthusiasms for 
the Revolution ” may be only a slip in the matter of dates, but assertions 
contained in the chapter on the Massacres of September are more seri- 
ous. Without warning the reader that the whole subject is still involved 
in controversy, the author says that Danton was present at meetings where 
the details were planned. He also says that Robespierre was an occasional 
visitor at those meetings. He makes the remark that “excepting Pétion, 
Mayor of Paris, the Girondins took no part in the Massacres”. This im- 
plies that Pétion did take part, whereas his only action was a futile effort 
to stop them. The volume is furnished with many interesting plates. 


B. 


Les Jacobins de Colmar: Procés-Verbaux des Séances de la Société 
Populaire (1791-1795), publiés avec une introduction et des notes par 
Paul Leuilliot. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université 
de Strasbourg, fascicule 9.] (Strasbourg and Paris, Istra, 1923, pp. xxxiv, 
503, 25 fr.) This volume of the Procés-Verbaux of the Jacobin Club of 
Colmar, edited with introduction and notes by M. Leuilliot, was pre- 
sented as a “mémoire pour le diplome d’études supérieures d’histoire et 
de géographie devant la faculté des lettres” of the University of Stras- 
bourg. It is an important piece of historical work excellently done. 
The introduction contains a discussion of the sources of the procés-ver- 
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baux and a sketch of the history of the society, based on the procés- 
cerbaux and other documents. The editing is very thoroughly done, half 
the volume being made up of foot-notes, explanatory of the text and of 
documents referred to in the text. It is in truth a model of how such a 
piece of work should be done, and every student of the club movement in 
France during the Revolution who has occasion to use M. Leuilliot’s 
volume will feel grateful to him. Although the society was organized 
January 30, 1791, the minutes for 1791, 1792, and 1793 occupy only 
eighty-seven pages. The society begins its vigorous life in February, 
1794, and 325 pages, out of 445, are devoted to the activities of that 
hectic year. What we have, then, are the minutes of a Jacobin Club in 
Alsace in the critical year 1794. They are vastly instructive touching 
topics common to all the procés-verbaux that have been published, such 
as the “maximum ”, the assignats, the Church, emigration, the aristocrats, 
the army, the revolutionary tribunal, and the attitude of the club toward 
the changes taking place in the Convention; but their chief interest lies 
in matters peculiar to Alsace, to its position as a frontier department and 
its problem of two languages—one of the most perplexing problems that 
the society had to deal with was that of finding teachers of French for 
the schools of Alsace. In this respect the volume occupies a unique posi- 
tion among the source-volumes that have been published up to the present 
time on the Jacobin clubs of France. 
. F. M. F. 


Un Agent Inconnu de la Coalition: le Général de Stamford d’aprés 
sa Correspondance Inédite (1793-1806). Par Commandant M.-H. Weil. 
(Paris, Payot et Cie., 1923, pp. 828, iv, 30 fr.) Times and the views of 
archivists change. Twenty years ago the reviewer copied a despatch 
written in 1800 in which the writer alluded to the fact that General Stam- 
ford, nominally a representative of the House of Orange, was actually 
in the pay of the English government. That was the only sentence 
blacked out by the industrious old gentleman who read the copies for the 
Foreign Office. Now the same records yield an eight-hundred page book 
to the indefatigable Commandant Weil, and the salary of Stamford is 
shamelessly set forth with all his reports, at a time when paper, ink, and 
labor supposedly keep any but exceptionally important or salable works 
from appearing. 

Stamford, who despite his name was French born and bred, was a 
sworn opponent of everything Revolutionary. The world had to be 
made safe again for dynasties. The House of Orange was served faith- 
fully by Stamford as their representative, chiefly in Berlin, often at the 
court of the Duke of Brunswick, and on occasion and to no purpose in 
St. Petersburg and Vienna. The representative of a lesser state at the 
Prussian court when Prussia’s whole policy was neutral, more neutral, 
and still more neutral, he could only write despatches, organize informa- 
tion services in France, and wear himself out in activities that the Gren- 
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villes at least appreciated enough to subsidize. Naturally Stamford never 
got very deep into any very important matters and the information he 
received from Paris sounds ludicrous. Intelligence services to-day are 
filling the archives with similar material for better salaries. Stamford 
probably wrote more despatches between 1795 and 1806 than were found 
in the Record Office by Hubert Hall, and M. Weil regrets his inability to 
unearth them. Inasmuch as this stout volume adds nothing of importance 
to our knowledge of leading persons or events, one must leave him alone 
to his grief. The Stamford papers were in any case numerous enough 
to have made a volume without reprinting material from the Dropmore 
Papers. Much of the biographical material in the foot-notes and the 
two hundred pages of addenda could have been spared. They are evi- 
dences of the editor’s great industry but not a tribute to his discrimina- 
tion. Even extensive use of the French archives does not enhance the 
value of the work, for Bailleu and others have covered too thoroughly 
the Prussian and French relations in this period. 


G. S. Forp. 


I Moti del 1820 e del 1821 nelle Carte Bolognesi. (Bologna, Nicola 
Zanichelli, 1923, pp. xvii, 381, 17.50 lire.) The centenary of the Italian 
revolutions of 1820 and 1821 has brought forth a number of important 
studies based upon unpublished contemporary documents. Of these 
studies the present volume, prepared by the Comitato Romagnolo of the 
Societa Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, is a scholarly 
and valuable historical contribution. Bologna was a strategic point for 
Austrian armies moving south in the interest of foreign domination and 
dynastic oppression, and it was also a fulcrum for the reactionary tem- 
poral power of the popes in their efforts to make their influence increas- 
ingly felt in the north. To-day, when Austria as an imperial menace to 
the independence of Italy has disappeared, and the papacy, tacitly re- 
nouncing its temporal claims, is working for the prosperity and consolida- 
tion of United Italy, such a volume as this is of political as well as historical 
importance; for it is only by an understanding of past, seemingly unsur- 
mountable, obstacles to Italian independence and unity which have been 
overcome in a century, that one can estimate justly the strength of the 
Italians as a people and as a nation. . 

The Bologna documents give ample evidence of the abuses practised 
by the Austrian troops in the progress of marches back and forth through 
the papal legations on their mission to quench the revolution of Naples; 
and the evidence makes clear the resultant provocation of anti-Austrian 
feeling in the papal population which had hitherto inclined in some of its 
liberal circles to look to the Austrian government as preferable to that of 
the priests. This change of liberal sentiment in the papal provinces was 
an important factor in the unification of Italian national feeling. The 
documents upon the Austrian army are taken from the R. Archivio di 
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Stato in Bologna and are edited by Fulvio Cantoni under the title: J/ 
Transito dell’ I. R. Armata per Bologna nel 1821. 

Another section of the volume edited by Cantoni is important for the 
life of Federico Confalonieri, 1820-1821 ; a third section, edited by Albano 
Sorbelli, gives Piero Maroncelli’s account of imprisonment in Spielberg ; 
and a fourth, edited by Senator Alberto Dallolio, relates to revolutionary 
proceedings in different parts of Italy from 1820 to 1822. These three 
last-mentioned sections are based upon a remarkable chronicle kept by 
Francesco Rangone, 1814-1845, preserved in forty-eight large manuscript 
volumes in the Biblioteca Comunale dell’Archiginnasio in Bologna, and 
upon Rangone’s correspondence preserved in forty-two manuscript vol- 
umes in the same library. Rangone was a keen observer and far in ad- 
vance of his time, along many lines, as a political thinker ; his manuscript 
volumes constitute a monumental, and for the most part a virgin, source 
for the future historian. 7 

The three editors of the present volume have done their work objec- 
tively and altogether creditably. 

H. Netson Gay. 


Carlo Alberto e Gtuseppe Mazzini: Studi e Ricerche di Storia del 
Risorgimento. Per Alessandro Luzio. (Turin, Fratelli Bocca, 1923, 
pp. viii, 510, 30 lire.) The name of Luzio is a guaranty of scholarship 
and interest for any volume produced over his signature. The present 
work consists in part of essays already published by him between 1915 
and 1921 in the popular Italian review La Lettura, to which he has here 
added many important documents from the R. Archivio di Stato in Turin. 
It would have been useful, if Luzio had himself indicated clearly which 
of the documents are new in this volume. We may do so here summarily : 
To the essay on Carlo Alberto e la Rivoluzione Piemontese del ’21 are 
added appendixes including letters, in part unpublished, of Carlo Felice 
to Vittorio Emanuele I., 1821-1822, and of Maria Teresa to her nephew 
Carlo Alberto, 1821; to I Process della Giovine Italia 1833-34, secondo 
git Atts Officialt are added two important unpublished letters of Carlo 
Alberto, letters of Della Scarena, documents regarding Jacopo Ruffini, 
etc.; to Marx e Mazzini is added an appendix upon the correspondence 
between Marx and Lassalle published in the third volume of Lassalle’s 
works. 

Of the essays not reproduced from La Leftura the most important 
relates to the imprisonment of Angelo Brofferio in 1831, giving the text 
of his judicial examination, together with other documents from the R. 
Archivio di Stato in Turin upon his disclosures of the action of his fellow 
conspirators. Luzio attempts to attenuate somewhat the gravity of Brof- 
ferio’s treacherous revelations, but the documents are irreparably damn- 
ing to the latter’s character. 

Several essays, beside those already mentioned, relate directly or indi- 
rectly to Mazzini; of these one concerns the revolutionary events of 
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Genoa and the imprisonment of Jessie White Mario in 1857, based upon 
unpublished documents in the Museo del Risorgimento di Genova and in 
the dossiers of the Piedmontese Ministry of the Interior now in the R. 
Archivio di Stato in Turin; another, maintaining the author’s belief in 
Mazzini’s complicity in political assassination, tends to justify in a meas- 
ure governmental retaliatory acts of repression. 

Luzio’s violent criticism of the editors of the great national publica- 
tion of Mazzini’s works now in progress is for the most part distorted 
and unjust. 

The volume is marred in its English quotations by many errors of 
orthography. And it is difficult to understand Luzio’s reticence as a 
scholar in failing to give precise indications as to where the originals 
of his individual unpublished documents are to be found. 

Published as no. 283 in the collection Piccola Biblioteca di Scienza 
Moderna. 

H. Nerson Gay. 

Napoléon III. and Italy: a Brief Historical Survey. By Robert 
Holmes Edleston, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. New issue, with introduction by 
Gerald Headlam. [Three parts in one volume.] (Darlington, Bailey and 
Company, Printers, 1922, pp. [8], 160; viii, 161-513, [2]; vii, 514-797, 
15s.) The scholarly studies of Simpson and the sparkling journalism 
of Guedalla indicate a revival of interest in Napoleon III. This interest 
has been not unmixed with sympathy. In the case before us it mounts 
to violent partizanship. “It is the endeavour of this humble volume to 
shew”, ran Mr. Edleston’s preface in 1908, “that the Emperor of the 
French pursued a consistent and reasonable policy, although he may have 
been too Liberal for the Conservatives, and too Conservative for the 
Radicals.” The humble volume, which dealt with the period from 1830 
to 1860, was followed by another in 1911, covering the years from 1860 
to 1865, and a third in 1913, bringing the story to 1868. These three are 
now published together. 

The emperor’s Italian policy in broad outline called for a confederation 
under the pope, a European congress, the cession of Nice and Savoy, a lay 
governor in the Romagna, disapproval of Garibaldi, evacuation of Rome 
while safeguarding the temporal power, if possible by reconciliation be- 
tween the pope and Italy, the peaceful surrender of Venetia by Austria 
in exchange for the Danubian principalities, Bosnia and Herzegovina, or 
other territory. If not Cavour’s free church in a free state, the essence 
of Napoleon’s plan was an independent papal state in an independent 
Italy. This policy, which the author praises in every detail, was frus- 
trated by the “criminal revolution” (p. 121) and the “criminal inter- 
vention of Sardinia” (p. 213). The latter is, in general, the villain of 
the plot, while Naples and the papacy are the martyrs. 

The chief value of the book lies in its extensive reproduction of docu- 
ments, often in the original French or Italian. It is, however, biassed 
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and badly written, discursive and lacking organization. It is without 
index. There is little here that is not better told in the volumes of Thayer, 
King, and Trevelyan. 


EuGene N. Curris. 


Food Production in War. By Thomas Hudson Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B., LL.D., Deputy Director-General, Food Production Department. 
[Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War, James T. Shotwell, General Editor.] (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1923, pp. xix, 373, 10s. 
6d.) Within the scope obviously set by himself, the author of this 
treatise has executed the project with precision. It could not have been 
easy to effect the translation outside the war environment. The writer, a 
distinguished authority on agriculture, was in the thick of the contest 
over agricultural policy in the United Kingdom during the war. It was a 
contest embittered by class prejudice and intensified by conflict of inter- 
ests as well as opinions. Objectively, in a spirit of tolerance and his- 
torical accuracy, the reader is conducted over the field. The appropriate 
background is provided, the centuries-old conflict between the plough and 
the pasture. There was so much in controversy. At one time it was 
military vs. civilian; then city vs. country; then shells vs. wheat; then 
grain vs. animals. Agricultural production, as well as food control,.was 
bungled until 1917, fairly in accordance with “muddling through”. It 
was not until the crop year 1918 that a programme of increased food 
production was seriously undertaken. The larger part of the book is 
devoted to the reasons for the programme, the methods of operation, the 
justification of procedures, and the tabulation of results. As a picture 
of war-made agriculture, it is successful, just as the thing itself was 
success ful. 

It is the near view presented to us. The author takes great pains to 
prove, as an accountant, that the programme paid its way. The costs are 
stated to have been something over nine million pounds sterling; the di- 
rect returns were half of that, the indirect returns as much more. This 
computation was not necessary—the programme was justified by the in- 
surance—and it is not convincing, because the view is too short. Indeed, 
it would have been better if the work had been written in 1925, instead 
of late in 1921. British agriculture is in distress. The distress was 
derived in part from the programme of war production. This programme 
must be viewed in connection with the programme of food control; they 
were interrelated. It may be years before the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom recovers from the war and the business cycle. It is too early 
to measure the extent to which the war programme of agriculture pre- . 
pared the farmer for post-war difficulties. Certainly it is not correct to 
write the history of food production in war as though the operation termi- 
nated with the restoration of peace. The author is not unmindful of this 
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fact, as is evidenced by the final chapter entitled From Food Production 
Back to Farming. The scope of the chapter on present and future is 
too narrow. But in the main purpose of the work, the presentation 1s 
highly successful. 

ALONZO ENGLEBERT TAYLOR. 


The British Coal-Mining Industry during the War. By Sir R. A. S. 
Redmayne, K.C.B., Chairman of the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 
[Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Economic and Social 
History of the World War, James T. Shotwell, General Editor.] (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1923, pp. xv, 348, 
Ios. 6d.) “A sack of coals” would be a better symbol of British in- 
dustry than the Woolsack. And it would hardly be ‘a more uncom fort- 
able seat than that occupied by . . . His Majesty’s Ministers” who dealt 
with coal during the war period. So Sir Richard Redmayne, who shared 
and eased their discomforts as chief technical adviser, begins his account 
of the coal control. 

The author’s rare knowledge guaranteed a thoroughly competent nar- 
tative; his testimony before the Sankey Commission suggested the hope 
of an analysis that would bring the war experience sharply into focus to 
illumine the continuing problems of the industry. The book gives the 
former but not the latter. Unlike Sir Arthur Salter’s courageous com- 
panion volume on shipping control, it remains merely a book of chron- 
icles. 

“Tt was imperative at the time to impose unified action in important 
matters.” What matters? And why? These questions the book an- 
swers clearly and adequately. Do any of these matters need unified action 
in time of peace? This problem is never squarely faced. Does railway 
haulage, for example? (If control saved seven hundred million ton- 
miles a year?) “ Haphazard distribution?” (If in spite of war econo 
mies the poor “were never better supplied”?) And how could unified... 
action be secured? The virtue of control, as the author points out, “was 
in the co-ordination and not in the [government] hand directing it”. 
But this is only the beginning of the question. The industry has never 
co-ordinated itself; what “hand” can be devised for the purpose ? 

Redmayne’s book will help those who are wrestling with these prob- 
lems, but his own contribution toward their solution is limited by his 
official caution and by the barrenness of his old-school economics. ‘“ Eco- 
nomic Law” stretches across the last page “on a lettered sash” to bar 
the way to fresh thinking about the organization of industry. 


CARTER GOODRICH. 


War and Armament Expenditures of Japan. By Giichi Ono, Coun- 
cilor of Finance Department. [Publications of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Japanese Monographs, edited by Baron Y. Saka- 
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tani, D.C.L., formerly Minister of Finance of Japan.] (New York and 
London, Oxford University Press, 1922, pp. xviii, 314, $2.25.) 

Expenditures of the Sino-Japanese War. By Giichi Ono. [Jd.] 
(Ibid., 1922, pp. xv, 330, $2.25.) 

Expenditures of the Russo-Japanese War. By Gotaro Ogawa, D.C.L., 
Professor of Finance in the University of Kioto. [/d.] (/bid., 1923, 
pp. xvi, 257, $2.50.) Each one of these three monographs contains an 
introduction citing the historical events that led up to the wars under 
consideration. Of the three, Professor Ogawa’s is by far the most use- 
ful; Mr. Ono’s state the official point of view with such extreme bias as 
to make them worthless. 

In addition to the historical matter each volume contains a number of 
chapters in which are set forth the effects of the various wars upon 
finance, trade, transportation, manufactures, agriculture, fishing, cost of 
living, etc. Each of the authors presents a summary of his conclusions: 
Mr. Ono (War and Armament Expenditures of Japan, p. 256) “We do 
not hesitate, from this point of view, to congratulate ourselves upon a 
war and particularly upon a victory in war as efficient causes of improve- 
ment in national economy”; Professor Ogawa (Expenditures of the 
Russo-Japanese War, p. 252) “Had there been no war at all the national 
development would have come, perhaps, without incurring any of the 
economic burdens from which we still suffer.” 

Voluminous statistical data have been compiled for each of the mono- 
graphs, but with what effect it is not easy to determine. It is disconcert- 
ing, for example, to find that the figures stating the cost of the Chinese 
war presented by Mr. Ono on page 77 of the first of the volumes under 
review do not agree with the same author’s figures on page 42, foot-note, 
in the second volume; there is also a discrepancy of over one hundred mil- 
lion yen in the cost of the Russo-Japanese War between Mr. Ono's fig- 
ures (p. 116) and Professor Ogawa’s (p. 107). Moreover it is doubt- 
ful whether any foreign reader will be able to absorb much light from 
figures that preserve all the obscurities of Japanese budget practice, as 
for example, in the table on page 73 of Mr. Ono’s War and Armament 
Expenditures of Japan. 

There has long been a conviction among official Japanese at least 
that books on things Japanese intended for foreign readers should be 
written by Japanese rather than by foreigners. Evidently the Carnegie 
Foundation has adopted the Japanese point of view in this matter. The 
volumes under review, especially Mr. Ono’s, cast very grave doubts upon 
the wisdom of this practice. 

W. W. McLaren. 


Industrial History of the United States. By Edward S. Cowdrick, 
Member, Society of Industrial Engineers. (New York, Ronald Press 
Company, 1923, pp. viii, 414, $2.75.) Within a few years a small library 
of manuals of American economic history has been published. Their 
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size, scope, method of treatment, and general make-up are similar and 
have been determined primarily by class-room requirements. Originality 
in text-books is apt to be confined to methods of presentation rather than 
matter and doctrine; but even in the former respect writers have not 
wandered from conventional paths. 

A touch of freshness is given to Mr. Cowdrick’s book by a suggestion 
of doctrinal purpose in its argument. He is more concise, especially in 
his treatment of the earlier period of our history, and rather more spar- 
ing of concrete detail, than his predecessors. He surveys industrial de- 
velopment from the standpoint of an engineer and business executive 
instead of a teacher and places his stresses somewhat differently for that 
reason. He consciously contrues the broad lessons of our economic his- 
tory as a vindication of the orthodox principles that have governed our 
past industrial and commercial life. 

Occasionally a statement of fact calls for more qualification than the 
author gives it, as when he says (p. 98): “The financial collapse of 
1837 was the first important business crisis of the several through which 
the United States has passed’; or a contradiction occurs, as when we are 
told on page 158 that the South “ built no factories” before the war and 
on page 184 that she “developed few factories previous to the war”. 
But minor lapses are more than compensated by the firm and discriminat- 
ing handling of greater modern issues, such as the labor question and 
industrial concentration. Here the author gives interpretations that have 
been matured—and not seriously diverted from academic objectivity— 
by practical contact with the problems he discusses. Altogether the book 
covers its field and serves its purpose creditably. 

on Victor S. CLarK. 


Damaged Souls. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin, Company, 1923, pp. xv, 285, $3.00.) It takes a great 
_ deal of resolution to do one’s full duty by so delightful a writer as Mr. 
Bradford. As to the finer side of him—his serenity, his gracefulness, 
his flashes of epigram, his touches of the real thing in style—all this is 
too obvious to permit insistence. Any page at random, or at most any 
five pages, display ample proof. Nevertheless, all this is not of the heart 
of the matter. Still, as so long ago when he coined the now discarded 
term “psychography ”, the real question is, can he give us a convincing 
sense of a character caught and held in the fluid, changeful medium of 
words? It seems to the present reviewer, as in the old days before 
““psychography ” was discarded, that all this delightful writing, or most 
of it, is based on a wrong assumption. Seeking far to find the explana- 
tion, perhaps one may come to rest in the notion that Mr. Bradford, after 
all, is the last word of that preoccupation with the absolute which per- 
vaded a large part of the New England mind in the great days of the last 
century. Is he not, after all, a product of the world which knew not 
pragmatism? At least it is fair to say that his conception of character 
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is static. At the core of every one of us he assumes a fixed unchange- 
able absolute which is the person. In a sense, of course, we will all 
admit this as a philosophical probability. This is not Mr. Bradford’s 
mistake. His mistake is in the further belief that he or any man can 
embody this unknown, this mystery of the individual, in static terms. 
The older—and one must be allowed to add the surer—artists felt that 
while they might divine they could not formulate the inner being. 


“Unknown to Cromwell as to me, 
Was Cromwell’s measure and degree.” 


But Emerson would not have discouraged writing a life of Cromwell. 
He would have held that by following the actions of the man in their 
natural order glimpses of the inner, more or less inscrutable, being 
would successively appear on the surface, and that by relating these in 
sequence a moving shadow of his soul might be caught in words. That 
is, not formula but rhythm is the secret of biography. This is the secret 
of men and writings as diverse as Carlyle’s Sterling, Pater’s Leonardo, 
and Strachey’s Cardinal Manning. It is because Mr. Bradford has dis- 
carded rhythm as his foundation and has staked his all on formula that 
he is still outside his kingdom. 

Of the seven subjects of the book—Arnold, Paine, Burr, Randolph 
of Roanoke, John Brown, Barnum, Butler—none, at least for the present 
reviewer, achieve reality. They remain formulas, encrusted with phrases. 
So often the phrases are sufficiently interesting to constitute a reward 
in themselves. By the same token, the introductory essay, unembarrassed 
by a biographical intention, is wholly delightful. If Mr. Bradford would 
only adopt a sounder technique, abandon formula, and give himself to 
rhythm, what a delightful biographer he might be. 

N. W. S. 


Huntington Papers: Correspondence of the Brothers Joshua and Jede- 
diah Huntington during the Period of the American Revolution. In two 
parts. [Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society, vol. XX.] 
( Hartford, the Society, 1923, pp. xiv, 514, $3.00.) The substantive part 
of the Huntington Papers, constituting the twentieth volume of the Col- 
lections of the Connecticut Historical Society, is the series of comments 
scattered through the letters of Brigadier-General Jedediah Huntington 
and of his brothers Joshua, Andrew, and Ebenezer on the general situa- 
tion in the army and elsewhere during the years 1775 to 1782. Some use- 
ful information is given regarding Connecticut’s trade before and after 
the war, for the Huntingtons were merchants in Norwich, and regarding 
supplies for the army and navy, for Joshua and Andrew acted in the 
capacity of commissaries at various times; but that for which this portly 
volume will be chiefly valued is the light which it throws on the state of 
mind of a group of high-minded, loyal, God-fearing, Connecticut men, 
one of whom, Jedediah, was in active service throughout the entire war 
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and in his letters to his father and brothers expressed his opinion with 
considerable freedom. There is no opportunity here, in the limited space 
allotted to this notice, to cite from these letters what Jedediah called “a 
heap of indigested thoughts for your speculation”. These thoughts con- 
sist of complaints about Congress, execration of the money situation, 
condemnation of the profiteers, comments on the condition of the army at 
Peekskill, Morristown, and Valley Forge, friendly sentiments regarding 
the French, expressions of longing for the end of the war, and remarks 
about deserters, Tories, inoculation, and the like. Two citations must 
suffice: 


Did the Present Situation of Affairs [writes Ebenezer, in January, 
1780] Admit of my Resigning, I would do it, nor a Moment longer wear 
a Constitution, already too much worn for an Ungrateful Country, who 
by their Conduct deserve to be Slaves to British Masters. 

The abominable Pride [of the Peace Commissioners, says Jedediah in 
1778] will carry them to demand greater terms than we can allow and 
to insist on them till we shall deny the less. They never could bear to 
think us upon any Equality with them, they know they cant subdue us. 
They cant love us, it is not in their Nature. They will, I fancy, after a 
few frivolous hopeless Attempts towards a Reconciliation leave us to 
ourselves. 


The volume is well edited by Mr. Edward Gray of Milton, who con- 
tributed the Joshua series, and by Mr. Bates, who furnished the letters of 
Jedediah from the collections of the society. We wish that Mr. Bates 
had given us a note on the Dr. Church who turned Tory in 1775 (pp. 
242-243), and we should like to call his attention to an error in spelling 
in the foot-note on page 19, to an error in date in the foot-note on page 
268, and to a wrong letter-heading and running-title on pp. 262-263. 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


Saint Ferdinand de Florissant: the Story of an Ancient Parish. By 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. (Chicago, Loyola University Press, 1923, 
pp. 271, $1.50.) The Jesuit Fathers of St. Louis University have within 
the last decade developed a genuine interest in local history, and many 
carefully prepared studies of phases of Catholic history have been pub- 
lished by them or their scholars—therefore by noting the author, one 
could almost say without examination that the present study by Father 
Garraghan, Saint Ferdinand de Florissant, was well done. An ex- 
amination of the appendixes proves that he has employed his usual pa- 
tience in the study of sources, among which are many documents prac- 
tically unused by former students. 

No attempt has been made to prove anything new or to advance any 
new theories in regard to this early Missouri settlement. The book is 
simply, as asserted, the Story of an Ancient Parish. In fact, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Garraghan is very careful to mention the distinction between 
statements of fact and what is conjecture. However, upon several points 
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of dispute in regard to this village, the Reverend Mr. Garraghan does ex- 
press definite opinions. Thus Florissant was never of equal or greater 
importance than St. Louis, nor was St. Louis dependent to any great 
extent upon Florissant for supplies. The reviewer thinks there is sufh- 
cient evidence to show that very probably St. Louis did obtain bread 
supplies from this smaller village located in a rich grain district. The 
author thinks also there is no evidence of a connection between the origin 
of Florissant and the Spanish fort Don Carlos el Principe. 

Only the first three chapters are given to the description of the village 
itself. In chapters IV. and VI. is a discussion of the religious life 
under the first priests. Three chapters are devoted to the biographies 
of Father Joseph Marie Dunand, Father Charles de la Croix, and Father 
Charles F. Van Quickenborne. The book closes with a general discussion 
of the Jesuit ministry in Florissant. Carefully prepared appendixes and 
an index complete the work. , 


Ipress Heap ALVOoRD. 


Indian and White in the Northwest: a History of Catholicity in Mon- 
tana, 1831 to 1891. By L. B. Palladino, S.J., with an introduction by 
Right Reverend John B. Brondel, D.D., first Bishop of Helena. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. (Lancaster, Pa., Wickersham Publishing 
Company, 1922, pp. xx, 512, $5.35.) This revised edition of Father Pal- 
ladino’s study of Roman Catholic missions in Montana does not advance 
the history of that spiritual activity beyond its first three score of years 
to 1891. This is the period covered in the original edition, long since 
out of print. Although presented in new form, this “ re-writing ” follows 
in most part the general outline of the original edition, with only a few 
corrections and additions. 

The problem of the Indian delegation of 1831 is examined somewhat 
more carefully than in the first edition, but the evidence advanced to 
identify this deputation with the Flatheads rather than the Nez Percés is 
not convincing. 

The not too friendly attitude toward Protestant missionary activity 
among the Indians of the Northwest, which marked the first edition, is 
preserved with only a slight softening down. It is only fair to say, how- 
ever, that whatever parti pris is manifested can easily be matched in 
“official” Protestant narratives dealing with the same subject. 

As a well-proportioned record of sacrificial devotion to the cause of 
Christian missions, Father Palladino’s volume may serve as a guide to 
other sects in other states. Very much remains to be done in the study 
of the religious history of the West, but the record of the first half-cen- 
tury of the Roman Catholic Church in Montana has been satisfactorily 
compiled. 


H. C. Date. 
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The Life of an American Sailor: Rear Admiral William Hemsley 
Emory, United States Navy, from his Letters and Memoirs. Edited by 
Rear Admiral Albert Gleaves, U. S. N., LL.D. (New York, George H. 
Doran Company, 1923, pp. 359, $4.00.) Gleaves’s Life of Rear-Admiral 
Emory might have been compressed without serious loss into half the 
number of pages. It is made up of Emory’s official correspondence, his 
letters to his wife, etc. The style both of the letters and of the editor’s 
running comments is interesting. But there is included considerable mat- 
ter that is trivial and discursive, whole chapters dealing with invitations 
to dinner and other entertainments and a half-dozen pages being given to 
the escapades of Emory’s fox terrier. 

Fate did not give to Emory the chance in a great crisis to command 
ship or fleet. Born in 1846, he was at the Naval Academy in time to take 
part, in a midshipmen’s cruise, in a futile hunt for the Confederate cruiser 
Tacony. In this way he got a taste of war, which was to be the last 
until 1898. In 1884 Emory, in command of the U. S. S. Bear, accom- 
panied the Greely Relief Expedition under Schley; and in the next seven 
years he made several more cruises to the Arctic regions, to protect 
American whalers and the seal fisheries and to prevent depredations of 
the Indians on the settlers of Alaska. From there he proceeded in the 
Petrel in 1894 to Yinkow to safeguard the interests of Americans during 
the Chino-Japanese War. During the Spanish War Captain Emory, in 
command of the Yosemite, served on the blockade of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Chapters XXIII. and XXIV. show us Emory in command of the 
Second Division, forming part of the “battleship fleet” which President 
Roosevelt sent round the Horn to Japan in 1908. Before the fleet ended 
its itinerary Emory retired for age. 

Admiral Emory was a gallant officer and a seaman of the first order. 
Of his personal courage the chapters on his Arctic cruises give convinc- 
ing evidence. He was a society man, a type of officer chosen to grace 
gold-lace occasions like a queen’s “ Jubilee”. In summing up his char- 
acter, Admiral Gleaves says that while “he never invented anything ” 


and “did not do any ‘constructive work’... he left behind him an 
example of marked efficiency and of unselfish devotion to his profession ”. 
H. F. KraFrt. 


The Red Cross in Iowa. By Earl S. Fullbrook. In two volumes. 
[Chronicles of the World War, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] 
(Iowa City, Iowa, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1922, pp. xvi, 269; 
xti, 269.) The reader may be somewhat surprised to find that the first 
three chapters of a book so named are devoted to a condensed history of 
the international Red Cross and the organization and aims of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross prior to April, 1917. The plan becomes not only clear 
but admirable, however, as the different divisions of the subject are 
reached. Under each head the national situation and results desired are 
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shown briefly, then the portion allotted to the Central Division, and 
finally, in greater detail, how Iowa carried out its share of the programme. 
The topics taken up in this way are: (1) creation of interest in the Red 
Cross and its organization in the state, (2) membership, (3) finances, 
national and local, (4) production of supplies, (5) canteen, home, camp, 
and nursing, services, (6) the Junior Red Cross. The result is that, in- 
stead of giving a rather meaningless ‘cross-section, these volumes show 
the people of Iowa as part of a great national organization, eager to do 
their full share of its work. 

In his preface Mr. Fullbrook notes how scanty are the contemporary 
records of the Sanitary Commission, and “ Hence the Red Cross had to 
work out many of the problems anew”, and he suggests that such a 
study as this, made now, “may be of special value sometime in the fu- 
ture’. Any book about relief work in the Great War loses a part of its 
reason for being if it does not include a frank statément of difficulties 
encountered. There can be no doubt that such an honest presentation of 
the reasons for the slow development of Home Service work in rural 
problems of organization as is found in chapter IV., or the analysis of 
communities, or the discussion of methods of raising national quotas 
and local funds, will be of practical value at any time that like endeavor 
again becomes necessary. While substantiating figures and annotations 
are duly given, and mention made of many of the citizens who were re- 
sponsible for Red Cross achievement in Iowa, yet the whole presentation 
of the subject is such that the book will be of interest to those who have 
no close connection with that state. 


SHIRLEY FArr. 


Land Settlement in Upper Canada, 1783-1840. By Gilbert C. Pater- 
son, M.A. Introduction by Alexander Fraser, Ontario Archivist. [Six- 
teenth Report of the Department of Archives for the Province of On- 
tario, 1920.] (Toronto, Clarkson W. James, Printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, 1921, pp. xix, 278.) This account of British land 
policy in Ontario before the introduction of self-government confirms 
anew the theory that the disposal of public lands in a new country has 
more influence on the prosperity of the people than any other branch of 
government. Mr. Paterson has here set forth the various defects that 
made the British system a failure, in striking contrast to the successful 
United States methods in the same period. This failure was due chiefly 
to three policies on the part of the home government: the determination 
to make the land pay all costs connected with its administration; lavish 
grants in reward to Loyalists, soldiers, and civil officials; and the locking 
up of large areas as reserves for the crown and Protestant clergy. These 
practices produced a crop of evils that retarded the growth of the prov- 
ince and created political discontent. Settlement duties were evaded and 
huge tracts were held out of use for speculation or for the crown. In 
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1789 the home government considered the system of crown reserves “a 
measure which, if it had been adopted when the Old Colonies were first 
settled, would have retained them to this hour in obedience and loyalty ” 
(p. 38); but Lord Durham later on pronounced the system “the most 
mischievous practical cause of dissension ” existing (p. 206). Wild land 
became the bane of the province (p. 239). By 1840, sixteen-seventeenths 
of the public domain had been alienated but only one-tenth had been 
occupied. Contrary to custom in new countries, land companies played 
practically no part in Ontario’s development. One of the lessons from 
Canada’s experience emphasized by Mr. Paterson is the economic futility 
of land grants as a reward for military service. A careful bibliography 
and index and a series of maps make the work useful to the investigator. 
AMELIA C. Forp. 
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COMMUNICATION 
Bic Rapips, Micu. 
The Editor of the American Historical Review: 
Dear Sir: 


I should esteem it a favor if you would allow me to correct a state- 
ment contained in the review of my book, The Founding of the Roman 
Empire, which appeared in your July number. Professor McFayden 
therein says that one of my main contributions, discussed in a careful 
appendix, is “that Caesar’s Gallic command began on March 1, 59 B.C.”. 
As it stands that is quite misleading. I did not discuss the date at which 
Caesar’s command began at all but assumed it as a point about which 
there was no serious controversy. Practically all historians are agreed 
that it began on the date mentioned. I am sure that Professor McFayden 
cannot have meant what his review appears to say, namely, that I have 
discussed this matter carefully and that he regards the establishment of a 
commonly accepted date as a contribution. I suppose that what he in- 
tended was a reference to my discussion of the Vatinian Law, which is 
concerned, not with the date at which Caesar’s proconsulship began, but 
with the reason why it was made to begin a full year before he started for 
his province. 

I would like to add that one or two of the “acute observations ” 
credited to me are not wholly original nor did I have any intention of 
making them appear so. One of them, namely, “under the Marian sys- 
tem it required a popular leader to create an army”, is something that I 
did not say and to which I could only agree if it were much qualified. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frank B. MarsuH. 


[The editor has received from the reviewer a note acquiescing in the 
correction made by Professor Marsh.] 
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HISTORICAL NEWS > 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American Historical Associ- 
ation will be held in Columbus, December 27-29. The chairman of the 
programme committee is Professor Elbert J. Benton, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland; of the committee on local arrangements, Professor 
Wilbur H. Siebert, Ohio State University, Columbus. The first sessions 
will be held on Thursday morning, beginning at ten o’clock. On the pre- 
ceding evening the Mississippi Valley Historical Association will have a 
dinner conference with an attractive programme upon the westward move- 
ment in American history. It is expected that the morning hours will be 
occupied by sectional conferences, the afternoons and evenings by general 
sessions of the association as a whole. One of the three forenoons will 
have a conference on the cultural and political influence of missions in 
Western Europe, Turkey, China, and North America, a conference on 
modern European history, and one upon the social history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Another day will open with conferences on English his- 
tory, recent American history, and agricultural history. On the remain- 
ing day the conferences will comprise one on American diplomatic re- 
lations at the close of the eighteenth century, the usual conference of the 
historical societies, and one on medieval history. The presidential address 
of Professor Cheyney, together with that of President Garfield of the 
Political Science Association, is assigned to Thursday evening, the busi- 
ness meeting to Friday afternoon. For the other general sessions the 
following subjects have been tentatively assigned places: the social sci- 
ences in the school curriculum, legal history, recent diplomatic history of 
Europe, and the centennial of the Monroe Declaration. Some phases of 
history which have been given prominence in other years have been of 
necessity omitted, in order to avoid a congested programme. It has 
seemed best to bring in some new subjects, to encourage the development 
of new fields of historical research. The number of sessions or confer- 
ences devoted to various aspects or periods of American history may seem 
large, but we are informed that for those sessions ten papers were avail- 
able for every one that could be used. 

Plans are being made for general and group luncheons and dinners 
and other social occasions. On Thursday there will be a joint luncheon 
conference with the National Council for the Social Sciences and the 
Political Science Association, with an appropriate programme. On Sat- 
urday the patriotic societies will hold a luncheon conference. For one of 
the evenings the Agricultural History Society plans a dinner conference. 
It is probable that one day’s sessions will be held at the State University ; 
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most of the other sessions will be held in the Hotel Deshler, the head- 
quarters of the Association in Columbus. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. William R. Thayer, president of the American Historical Associa- 
tion during the two years 1918 and 1919, died at Cambridge, Mass., on 
September 7, at the age of sixty-four. He was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1881, a classmate of Theodore Roosevelt, of whom he wrote 
an intimate biography published in 1919. A faithful Harvard man, he 
was for twenty-three years editor of the Harvard Graduates Magazine, 
and for nine years an overseer of the university. His chief fame as an 
historian rested upon The Dawn of Italian Independence (1893) and his 
admirable Life and Times of Cavour (1911), which won him Italian 
royal decorations and many other honors. He also prepared the Lrfe 
and Letters of John Hay (1915). Mr. Thayer was a writer of great 
talent, with special gifts for biography, and did much useful service to 
the historical profession by protesting against such cultivation of mere 
learning as closes the mind to the claims of history as literature. He was 
a genial friend and an interesting companion. 


Professor Louis Leger of the Collége de France died in Paris on May 
2, aged eighty years. He was for many years the recognized authority 
in France on Slavic history, in which field he published numerous mono- 
graphs. His best known work is his Histoire de l’Autriche-Hongrie 
(1879), which has passed through many editions and often been trans- 
lated. The Slavic peoples of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
were the subject of his most especial interest and of his most important 
writings. 

Benjamin Sulte of Ottawa, dean of French-Canadian historical writers, 
died on August 6, at the age of nearly eighty-two. He was for more than 
thirty years in the public service of the Dominion, and at one time presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Canada. His Histoire des Canadiens- - 
Frangais, 8 vols. (1882-1884), and Histoire de la Milice Canadienne- 
Frangaise (1897) are probably his best known works. Six volumes of 
his collected essays, Mélanges Historiques, were published in 1918-1920. 


Mr. John P. Davison of Tufts College has this autumn become as- 
sistant professor of history in Middlebury College, Vermont. 


Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, former professor of the history of thought 
and culture in Clark University, has become a professor of economics and 
sociology in Smith College. 


Dr. John W. Oliver, hitherto director of the Indiana Historical Com- 
mission, has become professor of history, and head of that department, in 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Dumas Malone, formerly assistant professor of history in Yale 
University, has become associate professor of history in the University 
of Virginia. 
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Mr. Milton S. Cushman, hitherto professor of history in Sterling 
College, Kansas, has become professor of history and sociology in the 
Concord State Norma! School at Athens, West Virginia. He will be 
succeeded in Sterling College by Mr. E. J. James of Chicago. 


Professors B. B. Kendrick of Columbia University, A. M. Arnett of 
Furman University, and C. D. Johns of the University of Cincinnati have 
been appointed professors of history in the North Carolina College for 
Women. 


Professor E. M. Violette of the State Normal College at Kirksville, 
Mo., has been appointed professor of history in the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and Professor G. G. Andrews, who last year was an assistant 
professor at Cornell University, goes to Kirksville as professor of history. 


Clyde L. Grose of Northwestern University has been promoted from 
assistant to associate professor of European history and has also been 
given leave of absence during the first semester, which he will spend in 
research in London and Paris. 


Professor Randolph G. Adams of Trinity College, Durham, North 
Carolina, has accepted an appointment as librarian of the William L. 
Clements Library of Americana of the University of Michigan. 


Professor C. W. Alvord has resigned his professorship in history at 
the University of Minnesota. He expects to reside abroad for the next 
few years, engaged in research and writing. 


Dr. Earle D. Ross, formerly of the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
has been appointed associate professor of history in the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, succeeding there Professor Albert B. Moore, who 
becomes head of the department of history in the University of Alabama. 


Mr. Thomas P. Martin, formerly of the University of Louisville, goes 
to the University of Texas as associate professor of history. The fol- 
lowing promotions in the latter university are noted: T. W. Riker, from 
an associate professorship to a professorship; M. B. Gutsch, C. W. 
Hackett, and F. B. Marsh, from adjunct to associate professorships. 


Professors Henry S. Lucas of the University of Washington and 
Ulrich B. Phillips of the University of Michigan will teach at the Uni- 
versity of California during the present year, the former during the first 
semester and the latter during the second. 


GENERAL 


We observe that Dr. Haskins’s presidential address, “ European His- 
tory and American Historians”, published as an article in our January 
number, appears in Spanish translation in the July number of /nter- 
América. 


The First Loubat Prize. of $1000, given at the close of every quin- 
quennial period, for the best work printed and published in the English 
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language, on the history, etc., of North America, has been awarded to Dr. 
Justin H. Smith, for his book on The War With Mezico. 


A permanent record of the international historical congress held at 
Brussels in April has been compiled and published by MM. Des Marez 
and Ganshof, secretaries of the Belgian committee of organization: 
Compte Rendu du Ve Congrés International des Sciences Htstoriques, 
Bruxelles 1923 (Brussels, Imp. M. Weissenbruch, 1923, pp. 552). The 
volume contains Professor Henri Pirenne’s address delivered at the open- 
ing session, the summaries of the papers read in the general meetings and 
in the sessions of the various sections, with indications, so far as possible, 
as to where they are to be published, an account of the numerous excur- 
sions, and the final list of members, containing 1026 names. 


The third Anglo-American Historical Conference was held in London 
at the Institute of Historical Research of the University of London on 
July 6-7. The three sessions were attended by about seventy-five scholars, 
of whom some twenty were Americans. The first session was devoted to 
a discussion of the bibliography of modern English history which has 
been in preparation by a committee of the American Historical Associ- 
ation co-operating with a committee of British scholars organized by the 
late Sir George Prothero. The second session was devoted to a paper by 
Mr. J. P. Gilson, keeper of manuscripts of the British Museum, on Homes 
and Migrations of Historical Manuscripts, which will be printed in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. Upon the suggestion of 
American members of the conference it was voted to request the Anglo- 
American Historical Committee “to enter into communication with the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission of the American Historical Associ- 
ation with a view to arranging joint action for the tracing of histortfcal 
manuscripts that pdss out of the hands of their original owners ”’—with 
a view especially to keeping American scholars informed respecting the 
acquisition of foreign manuscripts by American institutions and collectors 
and to inform foreign scholars as to the American location of manuscripts 
formerly belonging in their respective countries. The third session was 
devoted to a paper by Dr. George M. Trevelyan on the Relation of Litera- 
ture and History, which will be printed in a forthcoming number of 
History. At the meeting of the Anglo-American Historical Committee 
which preceded the conference it was decided to appoint a sub-committee, 
British and American, Mr. W. Foster convener, on the editing of modern 
historical documents, Mr. A. G. Little’s sub-committee having confined 
itself practically to medieval texts. 


The Czechoslovak government has provided scholarships (of $500) in 
Slavic history and literature for the year 1923-1924 for five American 
students, who will study at the University of Prague. 


On p. 784 of our last number mention was made of the series of vol- 
umes, The History of Civilization, mainly translations of M. Henri Berr’s 
L'Evolution de VHumanité, to be published by Messrs. George Routledge 
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of London. It may be added that the publication of this series in the 
United States has been undertaken by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


No. 1 of the new Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research of 
the University of London (Longmans) contains the Report on Editing 
Historical Documents, prepared by a committee of which Mr. A. G. Little 
is chairman. The code, more strict in its requirements than most of the 
similar codes prepared in other countries, deserves great attention on the 
part of historical editors. Made by a committee consisting chiefly of 
medievalists, it seems much more applicable to medieval than to modern 
texts, though nothing indicates that it is not intended for both. 


The July number of the Catholic Historical Review has a paper on 
Mystic Life and Mystic Speculation in the Heart of the Middle Ages, by 
Professor Maurice De Wulf of Harvard; one on Erasmus, by Maurice 
Wilkinson of London; and one on Regulars and Their Appropriated 
Churches in Medieval England, by Egerton Beck of London. 


The July number of the Journal of Negro History has a valuable 
article by T. R. Davis of Walden College, Nashville, on Negro Servitude 
(as distinguished from, and preceding, negro slavery) in the United 
States ; a discourse entitled Three Elements of African Culture (referring 
to evolution in ethics, art, and government), by G. B. Hancock; a useful 
paper on Methodism and the Negro in the United States, by J. C. Hart- 
zell; and a group of Notes on the Slave in Nouvelle-France, by Justice 
W. R. Riddell of Toronto. Early days of Wilberforce University are 
illustrated by a striking document. 


Professor R. Redslob of the University of Strasbourg has written a 
Hestoire des Grands Principes du Droit des Gens depuis VAntiquité 
jusqu’a la Veille de la Grande Guerre (Paris, Rousseau, 1923, pp. 606). 


To The Making of the Western Mind: a Short Survey of European 
Culture (London, Methuen, 1923, pp. xiii, 353), by F. M. Stawell and 
F. S. Marvin, the latter has contributed only three of the chapters, though 
the work is compiled in his customary manner. 


Under the auspices of the Institut d’Etudes Slaves, Professor Lubor 
Niederle of the University of Prague brings out, as vol. I. of a Manuel 
d’Antiquité Slave (Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. 248), a general treatise on ' 
the early history (to about A.D. 1000) of the Protoslaves and of all 
branches of the Slavic race, southern, western, and eastern. The author 
announces a second volume on La Civilisation des Anciens Slaves. 


Federal and Unified Constitutions (Longmans), by Professor A. P. 
Newton, of the University of London, will contain a compilation of such 
constitutions, British and other, from the earliest Swiss confederation of 
the thirteenth century to the 1919 constitution of the German Reich. 


K. Schottenloher’s Flugblatt und Zeitung: ein Wegweiser durch das 
Gedruckte Tagesschrifttum (Berlin, Schmidt, 1922, pp. 555) is not a 
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bibliography but a guide to the use of pamphlets and newspapers as his- 
torical sources, and is of especial value with reference to pamphlet mate- 
rial for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, president emeritus of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege of Cincinnati, in Heaven and Hell in Comparative Religion (Mac- 
millan, pp. 158), develops his subject as exhibited in ancient Oriental and 
classical literature, in the apocalyptic literature of the Old and New 
Testaments, in rabbinic and Mohammedan literature, and especially in the 
Divina Commedia. 


The Oxford University Press publishes the recent Bampton Lectures 
of Dr. Leighton Pullan, on Religion since the Reformation, dealing with 
both Catholic and Protestant developments on the Continent, in Great 
Britain, and in America. 


Nationalism and Education since 17&9, a social and political history of 
modern education, by E. H. Reisner, has been published by Macmillan 
(pp. 575). 

Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme, formerly librarian of the British Patent 
Office and now reader in bibliography in the University of Cambridge, 
prints two lectures there delivered on Statistical Bibliography tn relation 
to Growth of Modern Civilization (London, Grafton and Co., pp. 44 and 
tables). 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance (University of California Press, pp. 111) 
is a statement prepared for publication directly after the meeting of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armament and Pacific and Far Eastern 
Questions, by the competent hands of Professor Alfred L. P. Dennis, but 
withheld from publication at that time. It appears now just as it was 
written in October, 1921, but the Four-Power Treaty of Dec. 13, 1921, is 
added in an appendix, together with the three Anglo-Japanese treaties of 
1902, 1905, and Ig11. The history of those treaties, the workings and 
effects of the alliance in all their ramifications, and its relations to events 
of the World War and to the various interests of Japan, Great Britain, 
her Dominions, and the United States, are all studied with care and with 
firmness of grasp. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. W. Swain, lVhat is History? 
(Journal of Philosophy, May 24, June 7, 21); H. R. Spencer, /nterna- 
tional Politics and History (American Political Science Review, August) ; 
J. de Morgan, La Notion Innéc du Progrés dans ’ Esprit Humain (Revue 
de Synthese Historique, XXNXV.); A. F. Pollard, History and Progress 
(History, July); G. C. Field, The Influence of Race in History and 
Politics (Hibbert Journal, January); P. E. Braun, Die Geschichtliche 
Entwicklung der Sonntagsruhe, cin Beitrag sur Soziologie des Arbciter- 
schutzes (Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVI. 
3); A. W. Small, Some Contributions to the History of Sociology, 1.-III. 
(American Journal of Sociology, January, May, July) ; Charles Borgeaud, 
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Federal Characteristics of the Swiss and American Untons (Constitu- 
tional Review, July) ; Hilary Jenkinson, On Autographs (History, July) ; 
J. T. Adams. History and the Lower Criticism (Atlantic Monthly, Sep- 
tember ). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 


General review: M. Lacroix, Bulletin Bibliographique, 1919-1922 (Re- 
vue des Etudes Grecques, April, 1922). 


Sir W. Flinders Petrie has a new work nearly ready with Messrs. 
Constable of London, entitled Social Life in Anctent Egypt, including 
chapters on the Administration, Rights and Wrongs, Private Life, Sup- 
plies and Commerce, and Constructions and Defences. 


The official account of the discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamen, in 
two volumes, written by Mr. Howard Carter, will be published before long 
by Messrs. Cassell. 


Die Assyriologie, 1914-1922: Wissenschaftliche Forschungsergebnisse 
in Bibliographischer Form, by Ernst F. Weidner (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 
1922, pp. x, 192), lists, sometimes with brief comments, more than 1800 
titles of books, pamphlets, and review articles published, in Germany and 
in other countries, between Aug. 1, 1914, and July 31, 1922, including in 
its field in addition to Assyria the neighboring peoples with whom the 
Assyrians were in contact, and also the various geographical, linguistic, 
and cultural topics as well as the history. 


Excellence in both scholarship and insight marks Dr. Theodore H. Rob- 
inson’s Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel (London, Duck- 
worth) as a first-rate addition to early Hebrew history. 


A brief treatise on private correspondence in the non-literary papyri 
of Oxyrhynchus and its bearing on New Testament language and thought 
is Light from Ancient Letters (London, Allen and Unwin, pp. 189), by 
Henry G. Meecham. 


The Reallexikon der Indogermanischen Altertumskunde (Berlin, de 
Gruyter, 1923, pp. x, 672), by Professor O. Schrader, will prove of great 
usefulness to many scholars. 


The late Professor Léon Heuzey, of the Ecole Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, prepared before his death, on the basis of a long lifetime of archae- 
ological researches and of studies made with the aid of living figures, a 
large book of 310 pages and 150 plates on the Histotre du Costume An- 
tique, which will be of high authority (Paris, Champion). 


Professor Felix Jacoby of Kiel has undertaken an edition of Dte 
Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker which, it is expected, will extend 
to six volumes. The first volume bears the subtitle Gencalogiec und 
Mythographie (Berlin, Weidmann, 1923, pp. 536). 


In the series of small volumes bearing the general title Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome (Boston, Marshall Jones Company), we are to expect 
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before long a volume on Roman Poetry and its Influence upon European 
Culture by Professor Paul Shorey of Chicago, and one on Anctent and 
Modern Rome by Comm. Rodolfo Lanciani. 


A critical and interpretative study of Roman history during the period 

7-84 B.C. is printed as a University of Chicago dissertation by Professor 

Harold Bennett of Lebanon Valley College under the title Cinna and His 
Times (Menasha, Wis., George Banta Publishing Co., pp. 72). 


Dr. Bernard W. Henderson of Exeter College, Oxford, has made an 
important and interesting contribution to the history of the Roman Empire 
by a volume on The Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian (Lon- 
don, Methuen). 


The complete works of the Emperor Julian, except those against the 
Christians, have been published by J. Bidez and F. Cumont under the title 
Imp. Caesarts Flavit Claudit Iuliant Epistulae Leges Poemata Fragmenta 
Varia (Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1922, pp. xxvi, 328). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Koster, Zur Seefahrt der Alten 
Aegypter (Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 
LVIII. 2); K. Sethe, Zur Jahresrechnung des Neuen Reiches (sbid., 
LVIII. 1); J. de Morgan, Des Origines des Sémites et de celles des 
Indo-Européens (Revue de Synthése Historique, XX XIV. 1) ; E. Howald, 
lonische Geschichtsschreibung (Hermes, LVIII. 2); C. Dawson and A. 
Farquharson, The Beginnings of Rome, I. (Sociological Review, April) ; 
Donald McFayden, The Rise of the Princeps’ Jurisdiction within the City 
of Rome (Washington University Studies, X. 2); M. P. Charlesworth, 
Tiberius and the Death of Augusius (American Journal of Philology, 
April) ; W. D. Gray, The Founding of delta Capitolina and the Chronol- 
ogy of the Jewish War under Hadrian (American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literature, July). 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


Professor H. Grégoire of the University of Brussels has issued the 
first part of Recueil des Inscriptions Grecques Chrétiennes d’Asie Mineure 
(Paris, Leroux, 1922, pp. iii, 128). The work is published under the 
auspices of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. The second 
volume of Victor Schultze’s Altchristliche Stadte und Landschaften 
(Gutersloh, Bertelsmann, 1922, pp. xii, 477) takes up in turn the cities 
of Asia Minor and correlates conveniently the results of modern geo- 
graphical and archaeological investigations. 


A convenient contribution to the history of early Christian art in its 
various forms has been furnished by F. Grossi Gondi in J Monumenti 
Cristiani Iconografici ed Architettonici det Ses Primi Secoli (Rome, Uni- 
versita Gregoriana, 1923, pp. xiv, 464). 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


At the time of the meeting in Brussels of the Union Académique Inter - 
nationale, April 16-18, its committee on the proposed dictionary of medi- 
eval (VI.~X. cent.) Latin held a session; it was resolved to publish peri- 
odically, at Paris, under the editorial care of the committee, a Bulletin Du 
Cange, devoted to the interests of the proposed lexicon and to contribu- 
tions in its field. It is expected that the first number of the bulletin will 
appear before the next meeting of the committee, which will be held at 
Paris in January, 1924. The Italian portion of the work on the dictionary 
has been entrusted to the committee already organized for the Supplementa 
Italica Glossarii Ducangiani by the Istituto Veneto. 


Recent issues in the series Les Saints (Paris, Gabalda) are a life of 
the founder of the Premonstratensian order, Saint Norbert, by E. Maire; 
Saint Albert de Louvain, Evéque de Liége et Martyr, by B. del Marmol; 
and Saint Bonaventure, by E. Clop. A more scholarly study of the career 
of the last named is Vita di S. Bonaventura, Dottore Serafico: Contributo 
Storico alle Feste del VIT. Centenario dalla sua Nascita (Rome, Unione 
Arti Grafiche Abruzzesi, 1922, pp. 326) by D. M. Sparacio. 


Among recent contributions to the ecclesiastical and religious history 
of the medieval period are Die Teilnehmer an den Konsilien des Mttiel- 
alters (Weimar, Bohlau, 1922, pp. iii, 232), by G. Tangl; La Flagellation 
dans l’Histoire et les Tortures au Moyen Age (Paris, Impr. et Libr. 
Artistique et Edition Parisienne Réunies, 1922, pp. 222), by T. Cudgel; 
and Les Mystiques Bénédictins des Origines au XIII¢® Siécle (Paris, 
Lethielleux, 1922, pp. iv, 292), by Dom Besse. 


The article on the Crusades in the last edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, by Ernest Barker, principal of King’s College, London, has 
been made available in a small volume of 112 pages by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


A supplementary part has been issued to Marquis d’Albon’s Cariulatre 
Général de Ordre du Temple, 1119-1150 (Paris, Champion, 1922, pp. 
135), which contains valuable indexes, including the identification of the 
place-names. 


The seventh centenary of the deaths of the founders of the two great 
mendicant orders, Saint Dominic in 1221 and Saint Francis of Assisi in 
1226, has called into existence two periodicals devoted to the history of 
the respective orders and their founders. Of /l VII. Centenario di S. 
Domenico, Periodico Mensile Illustrato (Bologna) twenty-four numbers 
were issued (1920-1922). San Francesco di Assisi, Periodico Mensie 
Ilustrato per il VII. Centenario della Morte del Santo, 1226-1926, like- 
wise began in 1920, and is expected to be continued until 1926 as a monthly 
publication issued at Assisi. The centenary of the death of Saint Dominic 
also called forth a volume of monographs entitled Miscellanea Dominicana 
in Memoriam VII. Anni Saecularis ab Obitu Sancts Patris Dominict, 
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1221-1921 (Rome, Ferrari, 1923, pp. xii, 292), and various other studies, 
of which Der Hl. Dominikus: Untersuchungen und Texte (Breslau, Ader- 
holz, 1922, pp. xviii, 265), by B. Altaner, is worthy of special note because 
of its thoroughly critical study of the contemporary and early sources, and 
its inclusion of the.texts of three of these sources. 


Professor Alois Schulte of Bonn, for whom the Baden Historical 
Commission in 1900 published a notable history of medieval trade between 
western Germany and Italy, now puts forth, as the fruit of ten years of 
labor, in three volumes (the third consisting entirely of documents), a 
Geschichte der Grossen Ravensburger Handelsgesellschaft (Berlin, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt), a learned and interesting work, treating of 
the wide-spread activities of a great company centred in a small imperial 
city, and adding much to knowledge of medieval trade, and especially of 
medieval transportation. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Voltelini, Prekarie und Bene- 
cium (Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVI. 
3). 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


A. Rohde’s Die Geschichte der Wissenschaftlichen Instrumente vom 
Beginn der Renaissance bis zum Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 
Klinkhardt and Biermann, 1923, pp. viii, 119) gathers a considerable 
amount of interesting material valuable for the history of science. 


A. Buchi, whose edition of the first volume of the correspondence of 
the Cardinal of Sion (Switzerland) was noted in this journal (XXVI. 
380), has now published Kardinal Matthdus Schinner als Staatsmann und 
Kirchenfiirst: ein Beitrag zur Allgemeinen und Schweizerischen Ge- 
schichte von der Wende des XV.-XVI. Jahrhunderts (Zurich, Seldwyla, 
1923, Pp. xxiv, 396). 


In the Bibliothéque des Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 
120 is a very carefully documented account of La Politique de St. Pie V. 
en France, 1566-1572 (Paris, Boccard, pp. viii, 203), by M. Charles 
Hirschauer, librarian of Versailles. The work rests on extensive re- 
searches in the Vatican archives and in other archives of Italy and France. 
The second half of the book is occupied with texts or summaries of some 
eighty documents, chiefly correspondence of the nuncio Frangipani in 
1570 and 1571. 


Among the manuscripts of the house of Fugger, now in the Austrian 
National Library at Vienna, are several volumes of news-letters, profes- 
sional and private, collected by Count Philipp Fugger in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Out of these materials, highly interesting to the 
student of the public history and the private manners of the time, a volume 
has been made by Viktor Klarwill, Fugger-Zeitungen: Ungedruckte Briefe 
an das Haus Fugger aus den Jahren 1568-1605 (Vienna, Rikola). 
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R. Pommepy has undertaken to give an account of Les Compagnies 
Privilégiées de Commerce de 1715 @ 1770 (Bordeaux, Cadoret, 1922, pp. 


176). 


The third and fourth volumes of F. Mauthner’s Der Athetsmus und 
seine Geschichte im Abendlande (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1923) deal with the period of the enlightenment and of the French Revo- 
lution, giving special attention to France and Germany. 


O. P. Gilbert has written Vie du Feld-Maréchal Prince de Ligne 
(Paris, Aveline, 1922), whose conspicuous rather than great career in the 
Austrian service ended during the Congress of Vienna. 


Recent studies in the diplomatic history of the nineteenth century in- 
clude Le Vice des Coalitions: Etudes sur le Haut Commandement en 
Crimée (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1923, pp. 128), by J. Revol; Jl Principe 
Napoleone nel Risorgimento Italiano con oltre Cento Documents Ineditt 
Annotati (Milan, Treves, 1922, pp. xii, 360), by A. Comandini; and 
England und der Deutsch-Franzdsische Krieg 1870-71: ein Beitrag sur 
Englischen Politik in der Zeit des Uebergangcs vom Manchestertum 
zum Impertalismus (Bonn, Schroeder, 1923, pp. xv, 195), by K. Rhein- 
dorf. The thirteenth volume (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 1922, pp. 436) 
of Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1871 includes docu- 
ments to the close of the year 1866. 


E. Murken is the author of a history of Die Grossen Transatlantischen 
Linienreederei-V erbande, Pools, und Interessengemeinschaften bis zum 
Ausbruch des Weltkrieges: thre Entstehung, Organisation, und Wirksam- 
keit (Jena, Fischer, pp. x, 741). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. L. Hoskins, The Growth of the 
Interest in the Route to India (Journal of Indian History, June); A. A. 
van Schelven, Engelsch Independentisme en Hollandsch Anabaptisme 
(Nederlandsch Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, 1923) ; James Muilenburg, 
The Embassy of Everaard van Weede, Lord of Dykvelt, to England tn 
1687 (University Studies, University of Nebraska, July—October, 1920) ; 
Sir Richard Lodge, The So-called Treaty of Hanau of 1743 (English 
Historical Review, July) ; F. Charles-Roux, La Turquie, les Mameluks, ct 
la Premiére Occupation Anglaise en Egypte, 1801-1803 (Revue des 
Etudes Napoléoniennes, July) ; R. Kurt, Der Belgisch-Franzésische Eisen- 
bahnkonflikt und dic Grossen Machtc, 1868-69: cin Beitrag zur Vor- 
geschichte des Krieges von 1870-71 (Deutsche Rundschau, May). 


THE WORLD WAR 


The British Stationery Office has published a Select Analytical List 
of Books concerning the Great War (pp. x, 431) by the late Sir George 
Prothero, containing about 8000 items, a list completer than any other in 
respect to English books, and otherwise particularly rich in the French. 
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A valuable group of essays on the origins of the war, by B. Dernburg, 
Freiherr von Schoen, L. Quessel, Count M. Montgelas, H. Delbriick, B. 
Schwertfeger, and others, edited by W. Ziegler, is published under the 
title Deutschland und die Schuldfrage (Berlin, Verlag fir Politik und 
Wirtschaft, pp. 192). 


Mr. Asquith, formerly prime minister of Great Britain, has just pub- 
lished in a volume, The Genesis of the War (New York, Doran), the 
articles which he has lately been contributing to the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Recent months have seen the production in Germany of an extensive 
literature on the antecedents and the immediate causes of the World War, 
with especial reference to the bearing upon the question of the guilt or 
innocence of Germany. Among the various books may be cited: Die 
ersten Stundenschlage des Weltkrieges: eine Zeittafel der Wichtigen 
Vorgange bet Kriegsausbruch mit Hinweisen auf die einschlagigen Ur- 

‘kunden (Berlin, Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger, 1922, pp. viii, 
190), by B. W. von Bilow; Bayerische Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch 
und zum Versatller Schuldspruch (Munich, Oldenbourg, 1922, pp. xix, 
197), edited for the Bavarian Landtag by Pius Dirr; and Der Zarismus 
und seine Bundesgenossen, 1914: Neue Beitrage sur Kricgsschuldfrage 
(Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1923, 
pp. xii, 190), by F. Tonnies. In France several socialist books have also 
discussed the causes of the war in a way unfavorable to the actions of the 
Allied nations. As an illustration may be noted: Les Responsables de la 
Guerre (Paris, L’Humanité, 1921, vii, 510), by Alfred Pevet. 


Among the French serial histories of the Great War that by A. Viallate 
and M. Caudel entitled La Vie Politique dans les Deux Mondes, in its 
ninth volume (Paris, Alcan, 1922, pp. 435), is now complete to the armi- 
stice in 1918. The Chronique de la Grande Guerre, by Maurice Barrés, 
extends to Apr. 23, 1918, in the eleventh volume (Paris, Plon, 1923, pp. 
xi, 405). La Grande Guerre sur le Front Occidental, by General Palat, 
extends in the ninth volume (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1923, pp. 603) to 
December, 1915. The Histoire de la Guerre par les Combattants, edited 
by Paul Ginisty and Maurice Gagneur, in the fourth volume (Paris, 
Garnier, 1922, pp. 420) extends to the close of the war. The most impor- 
tant of the German serial histories of the war is Der Grosse Krieg 1914- 
1918 (Leipzig, Barth), a co-operative enterprise, edited by Lieut.-Gen. 
M. Schwarte. This work is projected to extend to ten volumes, of about 
600 pages each, of which the first three will deal with the campaigns in 
central Europe on both eastern and western fronts; the fourth volume 
with the war on the sea, in the colonies, and in Turkey, together with the 
air and gas fighting; the fifth volume will deal with the Austro-Hun- 
garian campaigns; the sixth and seventh volumes, which are to be pre- 
pared by Professor Oncken, will treat of the diplomatic history of the 
war, and the three concluding volumes will deal with the matters of mili- 
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tary organization and strategy. Of this set the first, fourth, fifth, and 
eighth volumes have thus far appeared. A concise, single-volume history 
of the war is Der Grosse Krieg 1914-1918 (Berlin, Hobbing, 1922, pp. 
243), by E. O. Volkmann, an army officer assigned to archival service. 
The volume is already in its third edition and contains a considerable 
appendix of documents. Another convenient volume is Kurt Jagow’s 
Daten des Weltkrieges, Vorgeschichte und Verlauf bis Ende 1921 (Leip- 
zig, Koehler, 1922, pp. 242). 


The Irish Guards in the Great War, edited and compiled from their 
diaries and papers by Rudyard Kipling, is published in America by Double- 
day, Page, and Company. 


General A. Dubois in Deux Années de Commandement sur le Front 
de France (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 1921) deals with the history of the 
sixth French army during the first two years of the war when it was 
under his command. The work is a very distinct contribution both in its 
narrative and in its wealth of unpublished documents. Of a similar type 
is the work of General Tanant entitled La [II¢ Armée dans la Bataille 
(Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 1923). Other accounts of episodes in 
the military operations which are definite contributions on their respective 
subjects are La Défense de Liége, Namur, et Anvers en 1914 (Paris, 
Fournier, 1923, pp. 184), by Colonel Normand; Contribution a l’Histoire 
de Charlerot: Joffre et Lanrezac (Paris, Chiron, 1922, pp. 126), by J. 
Isaac; La Bataille de Verdun (ibid., pp. 304), by J. Poirier; and La 
Défense et la Victoire de Rheims (Paris, Garnier, 1922, pp. xiv, 216), by 
H. Galli. A Grande Guerra Universal de 1915 a 1918 (Paris, Jablonski, 
1922, pp. xvii, 240), by Gen. José da Silva Braga; gives some account of 
the Portuguese participation in the war. 


The naval history of the war is presented from the French side by 
Rear-Admiral Dumesnil in Souvenirs de Guerre d’un Vieux Crotseur, 
1914-1915 (Paris, Plon, 1922, pp. xi, 215); from the Italian side by R. 
Bernotti in La Guerra Marittima (vol. I., Florence, Carpignani and 
Zipoli, 1922) ; an episode on the German side is treated by Michel Farnaise 
in L’Aventure du Goeben (Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 1923, pp. 
270). 


Du Vardar 4 la Sotcha (Paris, Bossard, 1923, pp. 352), by the late 
Professor Ernest Denis, is a collection of articles relating to the southern 
Slavs which appeared during the war. The importance of this collected 
edition of the papers lies mainly in the printing in full of the passages 
deleted from the original by the censor. X. Torau-Bayle, in Salonsque, 
Monastir, et Athénes (Paris, Chiron, 1922, pp. ix, 136), criticizes severely 
the failure of the Allies to press the eastern campaign more aggressively 
and places the blame upon the British administration. The volume in- 
cludes some new materials. In Deutsche Streiter auf Heiligem Boden 
(Oldenburg, Stalling, 1922, pp. 174) “ Jildirim” Steuber has recited the 
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experiences and observations of a German military physician in the Turk- 
ish army. Mit Feldmarschall von der Goltz Pascha in Mesopotamten und 
Persien (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1922, pp. 192), by H. von Kiesling, contains 
the recollections of one of the staff officers. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. de Lacroix, Les [¢r, IIe, III¢ 
Armées a l’Aitle Droite des Forces Allemandes en Aott et Septembre 1914, 
I., II. (Revue des Sciences Politiques, October, 1922, January): R. Evans. 
The Strategy of the Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914-1918 (Journal of 
the Rayal United Service Institution, May); Gen. E. Altham, The Dwina 
Campaign (ibid.); W. H. Johnson, The Dardanelles Expedition (Coast 
Artillery Journal, June); R. Fester, Verantwortlichkeiten, VII. Ein 
Bismarckdenkmal der Novemberrevolution (Deutsche Rundschau, June). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


One who wishes to read a distinctly German yet moderately expressed 
history of England in very brief compass may turn to the new (third) 
edition of Professor Lambert Gerber’s small Englische Geschichte, in the 
Sammlung Goschen (Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1923, pp. 180). 


In the series of Lives of the Celtic Saints which the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge is publishing the Life of St. David has been 
issued, edited by A. W. Wade-Evans and giving the sources in English 
with full introduction and notes (pp. xx, 124). 


Professor Marc Bloch of Strasbourg has published in the Analecta 
Bollandiana (vol. XLI.) and separately (Brussels, 1923, pp. 123) La Vie 
de S. Edouard le Confesseur par Osbert de Clare, with a discussion of 
other early lives of the Confessor. 


Students of British municipal history will remember the volume on 
British Borough Charters, 1042-1216, Latin texts and translations and 
introduction, published in 1913 by the late Adolphus Ballard. Professor 
James Tait has undertaken the task of completing the work by a volume 
extending to the beginning of the fourteenth century, which will be pub- 


lished by the Cambridge University Press before the end of the present 
year. : 


Miss Eleanor S. Rohde’s The Old English Herbals (Longmans, pp. 
243) contains, along with many chapters of great interest to the student 
of English ways, from Anglo-Saxon times down, chapters on the garden- 
ing aspects of the colonization of America by both Spaniards and English- 
men. 


Corrodies in the English Monasteries, by Howard M. Stuckert, a doc- 
toral thesis of the University of Pennsylvania (pp. 54), gives the history 
of the system of supplies of food, shelter, and sometimes clothing, which 
monasteries gave, in charity, or as a purchased annuity, to widows, 
widowers, old people, servants, and friends, or which they were compelled 
to pay to various persons as exactions by king or nobles. The origin of 
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the system, its various developments, its economic, legal, and social results, 
and its relation to the decline of the monasteries, are carefully studied. 


In the series of Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History (Oxford 
University Press), edited by Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Miss Bertha H. Put- 
nam of Mount Holyoke College has a new volume on The Practice of the 
Justices of the Peace in the Fifteenth and Stxteenth Centuries, with ap- 
pendixes including two of the original authorities on the subject, bearing 
date 1422 and 1503. 


The last Raleigh Lecture on history, delivered before the British Acad- 
emy last February, is a lecture on National Policy and Naval Strength, 
XVIth to XXth Century, by Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond (Oxford 
University Press). 


From a manuscript in the university library of Cambridge, hitherto 
unpublished, Major-Gen. R. H. Mahon publishes a vernacular composition 
which he attributes to George Buchanan, under the title The Indictment of 
Mary Queen of Scots (Cambridge University Press, pp. 54). Half the 
book is devoted to argument respecting the nature of the document and 
its relation to that which is called “ The Book of Articles”, presented to 
the English commissioners Dec. 6, 1568. 


The Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, from the beginning of the Long 
Parliament to the opening of the trial of Strafford, edited by Professor 
Wallace Notestein of Cornell University, a record hitherto unpublished, 
will be published this autumn by the Yale University Press. 


Vol. IX. of the Report on the Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission, pp. 434) calendars (in the main 
presents at full length) approximately equal bodies of documents from 
the letter-book of Sir John Holles, 1597~1616, a man much about the court 
of Elizabeth and James, and finally Earl of Clare, of letters from Copen- 
hagen, mostly of 1704-1707, from James Vernon, envoy extraordinary 
there, and Charles Vernon, chargé d’affaires, and of letters to Harley from 
the Hague and Utrecht, written in 1711 and 1712 by the Earl of Strafford, 
ambassador there, and, with the Bishop of Bristol, representative of Eng- 
land in the making of the treaty of Utrecht. There is also a narrative 
protest of Captain William Kidd, Boston, July 7, 1699, much like his nar- 
rative already printed in Commons Journal, XIII. 31-32. 


In vol. XLV. of the Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria Signor 
Francesco Poggi presented the texts of 118 letters written from London 
in 1670 and 1671 to the governors of the republic of Genoa by their con- 
sul, Carlo Ottone. Now, in vol. L., he continues this correspondence, rich 
in information on political, religious, military, naval, and commercial mat- 
ters, through the year 1674, by the publication of 226 more letters, with 
an introduction on the Third Dutch War, and some use of the letters of 
Stefano d’Andrea, Genoese consul at Amsterdam (pp. Ixx, 261). 
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The Manchester University Press (Longmans) will soon bring out 
The Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade, 1688-1697, by 
Dr. G. N. Clark, fellow of Oriel College, and editor of the English His- 
torical Review; and The Principal Secretary of State, by Dr. Florence 
M. G. Evans. 


Vol. VIII. of the new series of the Manuscripts of the House of Lords 
(H. M. Stationery Office) covers the period of the first two sessions of 
the second Parliament of Great Britain, Nov. 16, 1708, to Apr. 5, 1710. 
The greater part of the volume is taken up with the papers laid before the 
House relating to the expedition fitted out by Louis XIV. with a view to 
establishing the Pretender on the throne of Scotland in 1708. Among 
other matters are some relating to the proceedings against Dr. Sacheverell 
and several judicial cases. 


Lord Shaftesbury, by J. L. and Barbara Hammond (London, Con- 
stable) is an important addition to Professor Basil Williams’s series of 
Makers of the Nineteenth Century. 


Messrs. Longmans have in the press a history of English Church Re- 
form, 1815-1840, by Dr. W. Law Mathieson. 


The original series of the Letters of Queen Victoria (1907), edited by 
Dr. A. C. Benson and Lord Esher, closed with the death of the Prince 
Consort in December, 1861. A new series (Murray) covering about half 
the remainder of her reign, and edited by George E. Buckle, is in prep- 
aration. 


The Scottish Historical Review for July has two articles of much 
importance in constitutional history, one on the General Council of the 
Estates, by Professor R. K. Hannay of Edinburgh, and the other on the 
Office of Sheriff in Scotland: its Origin and Early Development, by C. A. 
Malcolm. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Mabel H. Mills, Adventus Vice- 
comitum, 1272-1307 (English Historical Review, July) ; W. F. Alexander, 
Bishop’s Courts under Elizabeth (Hibbert Journal, July) ; P. Geyl, Fred- 
erick Henry of Orange and King Charles I. (English Historical Review, 
July); S. Helander, Sir Josiah Child (Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, 
April). 

IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 


(For Canada, see p. 228; for India, see p. 215.) 


Messrs. Longmans’ announcements include a history of The Revolu- 
tion in Ireland, 1906-1923, by Professor W. Alison Phillips of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

FRANCE 


General reviews: H. Sée, L’Evolution Commerciale ct Industrielle de 
la France sous l’Ancien Régime: Etat des Travaux ct Questions a Traiter 
(Revue de Synthése Historique, XXXV.); P. Boissonade, Les Etudes 
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relatives & lV Histoire Economique de la Révolution Francaise, 1789-1804 
(Paris, La Renaissance du Livre). 


The Société de l’Histoire de France has lately issued vol. IV. of the 
Dépéches des Ambassadeurs Milanais sous Louis XI., ed. de Mandrot and 
Samaran, and the Mémoires Authentiques du Maréchal de Richelieu, ed. 
de Boislisle, and has in the press or in preparation the second volume of 
the Mémoires du Maréchal de Florange, the fifth volume of the Journal 
de Jean Vallier, the twelfth volume of its edition of Froissart, and the 
sixth of its edition of the Mémoires of Cardinal Richelieu. Henceforth 
the society’s publications are to be obtained from the publishing house of 
E. Champion. 


The Bulletin de la Société d'Histoire Moderne contains (February) 
“ L’Introduction des Machines et le Travail des Enfants assistés dans les 
Manufactures ”, prepared by M. Weill-Gavel from notes left by the late 
Charles Ballot; (March) “ Les Travaux du Comité des Garanties, institué 
par la Commission des Réparations, depuis sa création en mai 1921 jusqu’a 
la fin de l’année 1922”, by M. Weill-Raynal; (May) “La Société Anglaise 
au XVIII°® Siecle et Hogarth”, by M. A. Blum. 


Among local monographs on prehistoric times in France are La 
Touraine Préhistorique (Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. 144), by Dr. L. 
Dubreuil-Chambardel; Etudes Préhistoriques sur la Province du Perche 
(Nogent-le-Rotrou, Hamard, 1923, pp. 290), by Dr. Jousset de Bellesme; 
Le Roussillon Préhistorique (Perpignan, Barriére, 1922, pp. 81), by P. 
Vidal; and Les Origines de Nimes, Epoques Préhistorique et Protohis- 
torique (Nimes, Gomes, 1923, pp. 175), by E. Gimon. 


The seventh volume, dvignon (Valence, Imp. Valentinoise, 1921, pp. 
1080), of Gallia Christiana Novissima has appeared under the editorship 
of Abbé U. Chevalier in continuation to the late J. H. Albanés. 


The second fascicle of the late Professor Auguste Longnon’s Les 
Noms de Lieu de la France (Paris, Champion) treats of the origin, mean- 
ing, and transformations of place-names of Saxon, Burgundian, Visi- 
gothic, Frankish, Scandinavian, Breton, and Basque origin. 


The late Godefroid Kurth was able to complete a third, enlarged, and 
thoroughly revised edition of his masterpiece, Clovis (Brussels, Dewit, 
1923, 2 vols., pp. xxvili, 384, 361). 


The antagonist of Henry I. of England is the subject of a welcome 
biography, Le Champion de la Normandie, Robert II. de Belléme et son 
Temps, 1056-1120 (Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. 288), by the Vicomte du 
Motey. Professor A. Cartellieri has completed his Philipp II. August, 
Konig von Frankreich with a fourth volume in two parts (Leipzig, Dyk, 
1921-1922, pp. X, 255; Xvi, 721), dealing respectively with the struggle 
with John of England to 1206 and with the closing years of the reign 
from 1207 to 1223 with the battle of Bouvines as the central factor. 
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Emile Male, who is well known for his studies on French religious 
art in the thirteenth century, has now published an introductory volume 
entitled L’Art Religieux au XII¢ Siécle en. France, Etude sur les Origines 
de l’Iconographte du Moyen Age (Paris, Colin, 1922, pp. iv, 459). 


The first volume of the Recueil de Documents relatifs @ V’ Histoire des 
Monnaies Frappées par les Rois de France depuis Philippe II. jusqu’d 
Francots Je", by F. de Saulcy, was published in the Collection de Docu- 
ments Inédits. The second, third, and fourth volumes were printed in the 
same form by the author himself and have recently been placed on sale 
with Champion of Paris. 


Le Patriotisme Francais de la Renaissance @ la Révolution (Paris, 
Chiron, 1921, pp. 283), by Professor A. Aulard, is one of the latest evi- 
dences of his remarkable productivity. 


In the series of Manuels de Bibliographie Historique, Professors E. 
Bourgeois and L. André have published the third volume, Biographies, of 
Les Sources de l’Histoire de France, XVII¢ Siécle, 1610-1715 ( Paris, 
Picard, 1923, pp. xii, 372). The introduction contains a discussion of the 
historical value of the biographical writings produced in France in the 
seventeenth century. The material is divided into two chapters, one deal- 
ing with collected works (nos. 1295-1489) and the other with individual 
biographies (nos. 1490-1929), arranged alphabetically by the names of 
the persons. The publications listed are limited to those issued prior to 
171§ and to such later works as were written by contemporaries of the 
seventeenth-century personages. The critical comments are full and ex- 
cellent. The volume was ready for the press in 1914, but has been cor- 
rected up to 1922. The fourth volume, Journaux et Pamphlets, is an- 
nounced to appear in November. 


The thirty-fourth volume of the Boislisle and Lecestre edition of the 
Mémoires (Paris, Hachette, 1923) of Saint-Simon in the Collection des 
Grands Ecrivains de la France is largely taken up with the résumé of the 
manuscript memoirs of the Marquis de Torcy dealing with diplomatic 
affairs. 


Several contributions of a high grade of excellence have recently been 
made to the history of the eighteenth century and of the Revolution in the 
provinces: A. Leroux, Etude Critique sur le Dix-huitiéme Siécle a Bor- 
deaux (Bordeaux, Biére, Feret et Fils, 1921, pp. xiii, 416); P. Pinsseau, 
Gien sous Ancien Régime et la Révolution (Orléans, Houzé, 1922, pp. 
316); P. Montarlot, Les Emigrés de Sadéne-et-Loire (Autun, Taverne et 
Chaudioux, 1922, pp. 439); Mgr. C. Bellet, Histoire de la Ville de Tain 
en Dauphiné, vol. II., Période Révolutionnaire (Paris, Picard, 1922, pp. 
xii, 543); Dr. Madeleine Deries, Le District de Saint-Lo pendant la 
Révolution (ibid., 1923, pp. xxxix, 515); and Dr. H. Pommeret, L’Esprit 
Public dans le Département des Cotes-du-Nord pendant la Révolution, 
1789-1799, Essai d’Histoire Politique d’un Département Breton (Saint- 
Brieuc, Prud’homme, 1921, pp. xxiii, 523). 
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Of considerable value is the study of Marie Antoinette et les Pamphlets 
Royalistes et Révolutionnaires, avec une Bibltographte de ces Pamphlets, 
les Amoureux de la Reine (Tours, Arrault, 1921, pp. 428), by H. d’Al- 
meras. Les Agents Royaltstes en France au Temps de la Révolution et 
de l’Empire, l’ Affaire Perlet, Drames Policiers (Paris, Perrin, 1922, pp. 
328) is a characteristic production of G. Lenotre. 


An index volume (Paris, Hachette, 1922, pp. 359) to Professor La- 
visse’s Histoire de France Contemporaine has been issued. 


Dr. K. J. Frederiks has collected in Marimes de Napoléon (the Hague, 
Nijhoff, 1922, pp. xxx, 125) over 400 quotations from the emperor’s 
writings and utterances on political and administrative matters. The 
selections are carefully arranged topically and reference is made to the 
source in every case. The compiler’s introduction is frankly laudatory of 
the political genius of Napoleon. 


Professor A. Aulard has published the third volume (Paris, Noblet, 
1923, pp. vi, 848) of Paris sous le Premier Empire, containing documents 
to the close of 1808; and E. d’Hauterive, the third volume (Paris, Perrin, 
1922, pp. 599) of La Police Secréte du Premier Empire, Bulletins Quo- 
tidiens adressés par Fouché a l’Empereur, carrying the work to the close 
of 1807. Other publications on the Napoleonic period are Le Général 
Jacob et lV’Expédition de Bonaparte en Egypte, 1798-1801 (Bergerac, 
Castanet, 1921, pp. 151), by G. Homsy; and Mémoires du Général Nogueés 
sur les Guerres de ’Empire (Paris, Lemerre, 1922, pp. 319), edited by 
Baron A. de Maricourt. 


Light on the internal affairs of France during and since the Great 
War will be found in Jaurés et le Parti de la Guerre (Paris, Rieder, 1922, 
pp. 236), by F. Goutenoire de Toury; La Politique Financsére de la 
France pendant la Guerre, Aott 1914~Novembre 1920 (Bordeaux, Delmas, 
1922, pp. 358), by G. Charbonnet; Les Finances de France (Paris, Payot, 
1921, pp. 384), by G. Bonnet and R. Auboin; Les Chemins de Fer Fran- 
¢ais pendant la Guerre, Etude Historique, Economique, et Juridique 
(Paris, Rousseau, 1922, pp. 254), by Dr. G. Lafon; Lot du 17 Avril 1919 
sur la Réparation des Dommages de Guerre (Troyes, Grande Imprimerie, 
1921, pp. 196), by Dr. L. Greninger. Various hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments on post-war diplomatic affairs are contained in La Politique . 
Francaise (Paris, Nouvelle Revue, 1922). 


For the municipal history of France note may be made of Arles An- 
ttque (Paris, Boccard, 1922, pp. 426), by L. A. Constans; L’Organisation 
Municipale de Perpignan du XII¢ au XVITI¢ Siécle (Perpignan, Barriére, 
1920, pp. 207), by H. Aragon, which includes numerous documents; La 
Cité de Carcassonne, Histoire et Description des Origines jusqu’d l’ Avéne- 
ment des Comtes de la Matson de Barcelone, 1067 (Toulouse, Privat, 1922, 
pp. xxi, 336), by J. Poux; Recuetl de Documents concernant la Commune 
et la Ville de Poitiers (vol. I., 1063-1327, Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. 390), 
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by E. Audoin, being vol. XLIV. of Archives Historiques du Poitou; Bib- 
liographie Lyonnaise, Recherches sur les Imprimeurs, Librairies, Relteurs, 
ct Fondeurs de Lettres de Lyon au XVI€ Siécle (Lyons, Rey, 1921, pp. 
507), by Baudrier; and La Juridiction Consulaire de Rouen, 1556-1791 
(Rouen, Imp. de la Vicomté, 1922, pp. vii, 309), by H. Lafosse. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Bloch, Le Capitulare de Villés 
(Revue Historique, May-June); L. Bertrand, Louis XIV., 1-V. (Revue 
des Deux Mondes, July 1-September 1); P. M. Bondois, Colbert et 
la Question du Sucre, la Rivalité Franco-Hollandaise (Revue d'Histoire 
Economique et Sociale, XI. 1); M. Peyre, L’Etablissement des Frangats 
en Corse, 1768-1789, I. (Revue des Questions Historiques, July) ; H. Sée, 
La Mise en Valeur des Terres Incultes, Défrichements ct Desséchements 
a la Fin de l’Ancien Régime (Revue d’Histoire Economique et Sociale, 
XI. 1); A. Mathiez, La Révolution et les Subsistances, la Fin des Enragés 
(Annales Révolutionnaires, March); id., De la Véritable Nature de 
l'Opposition entre les Girondins et les Montagnards (ibid., May-June) ; 
A. Richard, Marchena et les Girondins (ibid., March) ; F. Charles-Roux, 
L’Expédition de Bonaparte en Egypte et la Politique Anglaise dans la 
Mer Rouge (Revue de |’Histoire des Colonies Frangaises, XV. 2); P. de 
la Gorce, Le Concordat de 1801, I., I]. (Revue des Deux Mondes, Au- 
gust I, September 1); E. Le Marchand, Un Concordat Oublié; le 
Concordat de 1817 (Revue des Questions Historiques, July) ; H. Tron- 
chon, Les Etudes Historiques et la Philosophie de Histoire aux Alentours 
de 1830 (Revue de Synthése Historique, XXXIV. 1); V. Demontés, Un 
Essai de Protectorat Tunisien &@ Oran, 1831 (Revue de I’Histoire des 
Colonies Frangaises, XV. 2); A. Arnauné, Alexandre Ribot (Revue des 
Sciences Politiques, January). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


General reviews: G. Bourgin, Les Etudes relatives d la Période du 
Risorgimento en Italie (Paris, Renaissance du Livre); P. Boissonade, 
Les Etudes relatives & V Histoire Economiaue de Espagne et leurs Ré- 
sultats (-1453; Paris, sbid.). 


Albert von Hofmann has written an historical geography of Italy 
arranged in chapters devoted to the various sections, supplemented by a 
general historical survey and various maps. The title of the work is Das 
Land Italien und seine Geschichte, eine Historisch-Topographische Dar- 
stellung (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1922, pp. 450). 


Much critical work of the first order has gone to the making of Mon- 
signor Fr. Lanzoni’s Le Ortgini delle Diocesi Antiche d'Italia (Studi e 
Testi, fasc. 35; Rome, Tipografia Vaticana, 1923, pp. 672), henceforward 
a corner-stone of early Italian ecclesiastical history. 


A union of forces has taken place between the two chief Italian enter- 
prises of publication of sources for medieval Italian history, the Istituto 
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Storico Italiano and the Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, in accordance with 
which Sig. V. Fiorini, director of the latter, will in general avoid here- 
after the publication in the new Muratori of texts which do not appear in 
the old, while the institute (of which hereafter Sig. Fiorini will be a 
member) will in general not print texts which Muratori printed. The 
Archivio Muratoriano will be absorbed in the Bollettino of the institute. 


By the liberality of the Florentine Chamber of Commerce, the ordi- 
nances of one of the chief of the medieval gilds of Florence have been 
published in an excellent edition by Signor Raffaello Ciasca, Statuti dell’ 
Arte det Medici e Speziali (Florence, A. Vallecchi, 1922, pp. xxviii, 677). 
This was Dante’s gild. 


For the history of the Renaissance in Italy, the following recent publi- 
cations may be noted: G. Bohne’s Die Frethettsstrafe in den Italienischen 
Stadirechten des 12-16. Jahrhunderts, of which volume I. is entitled 
Das Aufkommen der Fretheitsstrafe (Leipzig, Weicher, 1922, pp. xxix, 
279); V. F. Malaguzzi’s La Corte di Lodovico il Moro, le Arti Industrial, 
la Letteratura, la Musica (Milan, Hoepli, 1923, pp. 326); and C. Ricci’s 
L’ Architecture Italienne au XVI¢ Siécle (Paris, Hachette, 1923), a well 
illustrated account of Bramante, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Sansovino, and 
others. 


Several general studies of the Risorgimento are among the new publi- 
cations: G. D. Herron’s The Revival of Italy (London, Allen and Unwin, 
1922, pp. 128); M. Rosi’s Storia Contemporanea da’Italia (Turin, Un. tip. 
Torinese, 1923, pp. 624); I. Raulich’s Storia del Risorgimento Politico 
@’Italia (vols. II. and III., 1830-1848, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1923); and 
U. Pellegrini’s [1 Risorgimento Economico dell’Italia dalla Costituzione 
del Regno al 1921 (Rome, Societa Editrice Libr., 1922, pp. xv, 154). 


Dr. George M. Trevelyan has a new work in his field of the Risorgi- 
mento coming out with Messrs. Longmans, entitled Manin and the Vene- 
tian Revolution of 1848. 


A Swedish scholar, Professor Nils Aberg, of Upsala, is the author of 
La Civilisation Enéolithique dans la Péninsule Ibérique (Paris, Champion, 
1923, pp. 204). 


A. Ballesteros y Beretta has issued the third volume of his Htstorta 
de Espatia y de su Influencia en la Historia Universal (Barcelona, 1922), 
and M. Gaibrois de Ballesteros the first volume of his Historia del Reinado 
de Sancho IV. de Castilla (Madrid, Impr. de Archivos, 1922, pp. ccii, 
240). 

Recent numbers of the Boletin del Centro de Estudios Americanistas 
de Sevilla (62-69) contain the continuations of Professor German La- 
torre’s study of the struggle of Spain and Portugal in the Moluccas and 
of Fray P. N. Pérez’s monograph on the members of the Order of Mercy 
who went to the New World. The installments of the Catdlogo de 
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Legajos of the Archivo General de Indias having now reached the end 
of the third section, Casa de la Contratacion, that portion of the catalogue 
can now be had in the form of two volumes, lacking only, at present, their 
table of contents. Fr. Pérez’s monograph can now also be had as a vol- 
ume, Religiosos de la Merced que pasaron 4 la América Espamola, 1. 
Siglo XVI. 


The Marquis Villa-Urrutia has promptly followed his biography of 
Lucrecia Borja (Madrid, Tip. Artistica, 1922, pp. 238) by a study of 
Fernando V7Il., Rey Constitucional, Historia Diplomdtica de Espaiia de 
1820 6 1823 (Madrid, Beltran, 1923, pp. 376). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. B. Picotti, La Congiura det 
Cardinali contro Leone X. (Rivista Storica Italiana, July) ; A. C. Jemolo, 
Il Giansentsmo Italiano (ibid.); A. Pingaud, Le Premier Royaume 
@ltalie; le Développement du Systéme Napoléonien, II. (Revue des 
Etudes Napoléoniennes, July); L. Salvatorelli, L’Jtalia nella Politica In- 
ternasionale dell’ Era Bismarckiana, I. 1871-1875 (Rivista Storica Itali- 
ana, April); H. K. W. Kumm, Ramon Lul (Princeton Theological Re- 
view, April). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Of the second edition of Die Geschichtschreiber der Deutschen Vorseit 
(Leipzig, Dyk, 1923) two volumes have recently appeared, one containing 
extracts from Ammianus Marcellinus translated and edited by W. Keeb, 
the other containing the register of Pope Innocent III. on imperial ques- 
tions from 1198 to 1209 translated and edited by G. Tangl. A sixth edi- 
tion of Gebhardt’s Handbuch der Deutschen Geschichte is in process of 
preparation under the editorship of Professor Aloys Meister and a con- 
siderable group of leading German scholars. The first volume (Stuttgart, 
Union, 1922, pp. xvi, 798) has already appeared. Professor Dietrich 
Schafer has issued a ninth revised edition of his Deutsche Geschichte 
(Jena, Fischer, 1922) with continuation to the present time. 


Contributions to the institutional and constitutional history of Ger- 
many are contained in Die Ministertalttat in Brandenburg, Untersuch- 
ungen cur Geschichte der Ministerialitat und zum Sachsenspiegel (Munich, 
Oldenbourg, 1922, pp. viii, 124), by George Winter ; in the second, revised 
edition of Professor Georg von Below’s Territorium und Stadt, Aufsatze 
Deutschen Verfassungs- Verwaltungs- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Mu- 
nich, Oldenbourg, 1923, pp. xii, 257) ; and in the second, revised edition of 
Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte vom 15. Jahrhundert bis sur Gegen- 
wart (Leipzig, Teubner, 1922, pp. vi, 205), by Fritz Hartung, which is 
published in the Grundriss der Gcschichtswissenschaft edited by Professor 
Aloys Meister. 


F. Philippi has begun the publication of an Aflas zur Weltlichen Alter- 
tumskunde des Deutschen Mittelalters, part I. (Bonn, Schroeder, 1923, 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.—14. 
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pp. 151), which is largely made up of unpublished materials drawn from 
the resources of various German libraries to illustrate the daily life of the 
people. Various phases of German medieval life are the subject of dis- 
cussion in Die Retterei in den Germanischen und Franktschen Heeren bis 
zum Ausgang der Deutschen Karolinger (Berlin, Weidmann, 1922, pp. 
viii, 99), by Hans von Mangoldt-Gaudlitz; Geschichte des Deutschen 
Staédtewesens mit besonderer Beriicksichttigung des Mittelalters (Bonn, 
Schroeder, 1922, pp. v, 155), by Paul Sander; Alte Gewerbe und Gewerbe- 
gassen (Wirzburg, Memminger, 1921, pp. 354), by E. Volckmann; 
Deutsche Kulturgeschichte in Lebensvollen Einzelbildern, part II. (Stutt- 
gart, Steinkopf, 1922, pp. 304), edited by Gustav von Schlipkoter and 
F. Pferdmenges; Deutsch-Russische Handelsgeschichte des Mtttelalters 
(Lubeck, Waelde, 1922, pp. xvi, 572), published by Professor L. K. 
Goetz of Bonn in the Hansische Geschichtsquellcen; and Die Handels- 
und Schiffahrtsbesichungen swischen Liibeck tnd Finnland (Jena, Fischer. 
1923, pp. xix, 214) by Karl von Borries. 


The critical portion of German history lying just after the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus is treated with great fullness and care by Dr. Johannes 
Kretzschmar, archivist of the state of Liibeck, in three volumes on Der 
Heilbronner Bund, 1632-1635 (Lubeck, H. G. Rahtgens, 1922, pp. xxiii, 
486, 620, 503, the last containing the notes). 


Samuel von Pufendorf’s Ueber die Verfassung des Deutschen Reiches 
(Berlin, Hobbing, 1922, pp. liii, 138), written under the name of Severinus 
von Monzambano, has been edited in German by Professor H. Bresslau. 


Dr. Victor Loewe of Breslau has edited Preussens Staatsvertrage aus 
der Regierungsseit Konig Friedrichs I. (Leipzig, Hirzel, 1923, pp. xii, 
123) as the ninety-second volume of Publikationen aus den Preussischen 
Staatsarchiven. 


Hermann Granier has edited Prinzenbriefe aus den Fretheitskriegen, 
1813-1815, Briefwechsel des Kronprinzen Friedrich Wilhelm (IV.) und 
des Prinzen Wilhelm (I.) von Preussen mit dem Prinzen Friedrich von 
Oranien (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1923, pp. 220). Wailhelms I. Briefe an seinen 
Vater Konig Friedrich Wilhelm III., 1827-1839 (Berlin, Curtius, 1922) 
have been edited by Paul Alfred Merbach; and the Politische Schriften 
und Briefe (Munich, Drei Masken Verlag, 1922, pp. xxxiv, 248) of Gen- 
eral von Clausewitz, by H. von Rothfels. The eleventh and twelfth vol- 
umes of Deutsche Geschichtsquellen des XIX. Jahrhunderts contain the 
Nachgelassene Briefe und Aufzeichnungen zur Geschichte der Jahre 1848- 
1853 (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1922, pp. xii, 424) of Josef 
von Radowitz, edited by W. Méring; and Politische Briefwechsel aus 
seinem Nachlass (ibid., 1923, pp. 500) of Max Duncker, ed. J. Schultze. 


In Mes Combats, a l’Assaut du Militarisme et de l’Impérialisme Alle- 
mand (Strasbourg, Istra, 1922, pp. 310) Professor F. W. Forster of the 
University of Ziirich reviews the history of German policy in the last 
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fifty years from the point of view of a sociologist. His attitude is one of 
severe condemnation of German policy in the past, but of hopefulness for 
the nation’s future. Otto Hammann, who was publicity representative of 
Wilhelmstrasse, in Bilder aus der Letsten Katserseit (Berlin, Hobbing, 
1922, pp. 163), recounts anecdotes of many personages of national and 
international consequence during the reign of Wilhelm II. The Erin- 
nerungen des Kronprinzen Wilhelm, aus den Aufzetchnungen, Dokumenten, 
Tagebiichern, und Gesprachen (ibid., 1922, pp. 370), have been edited by 
K. Rosner. 


Count Waldersee was Prussian military attaché in Paris before the 
war of 1870, chargé des affaires there after that war, deputy to Moltke 
later, then his successor as chief of staff. The two volumes (a third is 
promised) of the Denkwiirdigketten des Generalfeldmarschalls Alfred 
Grafen von Waldersee (Stuttgart and Berlin, Deutscher Verlag), edited 
by H. O. Meisner, are based on diaries, letters, and fragmentary memoirs. 
They run to 1900, and contribute much that is interesting to the knowledge 
of William I., William II., Moltke, and Bismarck. 


Recent events have given particular interest to the history of the 
Rhineland. On the German side there is Geschichte des Rheinlandes von 
den Aeltesten Zeiten bis sur Gegenwart (Essen, Baedeker, 1922), by H. 
Aubin, T. Frings, and J. Hansen, while on the French side there is La 
Rhénante (Paris, Alcan, 1922, pp. xvii, 175), by J. Baldensperger, J. 
Bardoux, and G. Blondel. A volume of Geschichte der Rheintschen 
Stadte (Essen, Baedeker, 1922) is by Kuske. 


The history of German towns has been enriched by R. Koebner in 
Die Anfénge des Gemeinwesens der Stadt Kéln, zur Entstehung und 
Aeltesten Geschichte des Deutschen Stadtewesens (Bonn, Haustein, 1922, 
pp. xxiv, 606); in Die Stadt Konstanz (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, 1922, pp. 176) by Albert von Hofmann; in the Urkundenbuch der 
Stadt Heilbronn, edited by M. von Rauch, of which the fourth volume 
(Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1922) covers the years 1525-1532; and in Ge- 
schichte der Stadt Hildesheim (vol. I., Hildesheim, Lax, 1922) by 
Dr. Gebauer, the city archivist. 


Dr. Hanns Schlitter, of the Austrian archives, adds greatly to our 
knowledge of the earliest days of the reign of Francis Joseph by his 
careful and well-documented study entitled Versdumte Gelegenheiten: die . 
Oktroyterte Verfassung vom 4. Marz 1849 (Vienna, Amalthea-Verlag, 
Pp. 227). | | 

A careful judicial account of Le Comte d’Aehrenthal et la Politique 
de Violence (Paris, Plon, 1922, pp. 306) by a neutral, Olof Hoijer, fur- 
nishes little new information, but is especially valuable for the full and 
careful account of the annexation of Bosnia. Events and conditions dur- 
ing the break-up of the Hapsburg empire are set forth in L’Agonte d’un 
Empire: U Autriche-Hongrie, Moeurs et Politique (Paris, Perrin, 1923), 
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by André de Hevesy. The reaction from the rule of Bela Kun in Hun- 
gary is described by R. Tarcali in Quand Horthy est Roi (Paris, Astra, 
1922, pp. 128). The account is distinctly hostile to the new régime, and 
gives particular emphasis to its anti-Semitic character. 


The Histoire du Canton de Fribourg (Fribourg, Fragniére, 1922, pp. 
638), by Professor G. Castella of that place, is, on the whole, more an 
account of the history of the city than of the canton. The materials have 
been carefully collected and well handled. 


The history of the Society of Jesus in Switzerland in the first half of 
the nineteenth century is recounted by Father O. Pfulf of that order, in 
Die Anfinge der Deutschen Proving der neu entstandenen Gesellschaft 
Jesu und thr Wirken in der Schweiz, 1805-1847 (Freiburg, Herder, 1922, 
pp. vii, 524). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. W. Thompson, Crown Lands in 
Feudal Germany (Journal of Political Economy, June); H. Griinfelder, 
Die Farberet in Deutschland bis sum Jahre 1300 (Vierteljahrschrift fur 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVI. 3); W. Lenel, Der Konstanzer 
Frieden von 1183 und die Italienische Politik Friedrichs I. (Historische 
Zeitschrift, CXX VIII. 2); H. Grisar, Lutheranalekten, VII. Zu Luthers 
Verbrennung der. Bannbulle, 10 Dez. 1520 (Historisches Jahrbuch, XLII. 
2); E. Laskine, Le Droit Ecclésiastique Luthérien et la Formation de la 
Mentalité Etatiste en Allemagne (Revue d’Histoire Economique et Sociale, 
XI. 1); Gabriel Hanotaux, L’Alemagne d’Hier: le Premier Craquement 
de l’Empire, 1917 (Revue des Deux Mondes, August 1). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


As a posthumous continuation of the series of volumes which formed 
the main work of the late Professor Paul Fredericq, friends have now 
published a volume, edited by him, entitled Codex Documentorum Sacra- 
tissimarum Indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum: Verzameling van Stukken 
betreffende de Pauselijke Aflaten in de Nederlanden, 1300-1600 (the 
Hague, Nijhoff, 1922, pp. xiv, 694). 


For several years before the World War, M. Henri Lonchay, charged 
with the task by the Belgian Commission Royale d’Histoire, had been pre- 
paring, at Simancas and at Brussels, a calendar of the correspondence of 
the Spanish court in the seventeenth century with its viceroys and other 
officials in the Low Countries, and of the consultas of the Spanish Council 
of State respecting Belgian affairs in that period. Just as the manuscript 
was being put in the printer’s hands, the war began; and M. Lonchay died 
in 1918. Under the editorial care of M. Joseph Cuvelier, general archivist 
of the kingdom, the work has been carried on to the completion and publi- 
cation of vol. I., a quarto of 647 pages, analyzing 1558 documents and 
illustrating with a wealth of material, carefully prepared, the period of 
Philip III. and the Archduke Albert, Correspondance de la Cour d’Espagne 
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sur les Affaires des Pays-Bas au XVII¢ Siécle, I., 1598-1621 (Brussels, 
Imbreghts ). 


Les Lois sur la Mainmorte dans les Pays-Bas Catholiques, Etude sur 
VEdit du 15 Septembre 1753, ses Précédents et son Exécution (Louvain, 
Smeesters, 1922, pp. xv, 287), by Dr. Richard Koerperich, not only covers 
the topics indicated by the title but also gives an account of the preceding 
legislation dealing with the group of questions of property involved. The 
author’s investigations have been thorough; his ecclesiastical bias is 
frankly avowed in the introduction. Detailed studies of this sort are 
essential for a full understanding of the problem and for the formulation 
of correct policies; the edict studied is a single example of a considerable 
mass of legislation in the eighteenth century enacted not only by the more 
liberally minded enlightened despots but even by loyal Catholic monarchs. 


M. Paul Verhaegen’s La Belgique sous la Domination Frangaise, 1792— 
1814, seems likely to furnish an exhaustive treatment of its subject (from 
a strongly anti-Revolutionary point of view), if one may judge from the 
first volume, La Conquéte, 1792-1795 (Brussels, Goemaere, 1922, pp. 670). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Letts, Merchant Strangers at 
Bruges (Contemporary Review, July). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


General review: Otto Forst-Battaglia, Die Polnische Historiographie 
der Gegenwart, 1913-1917 (Mitteilungen des Instituts far Oesterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung, XX XIX. 1-2). 


Professor Knut Gjerset, of Luther College, author of a well-known 
history of the Norwegian people, has in the press (Macmillan) A History 
of Iceland, from the period of colonization to the present, with due atten- 
tion to cultural history, and to the early relations to America. 


M. Maurice Paléologue, the last French ambassador to the tsar, in 
Le Roman Tragique de l’Empereur Alexandre II. (Paris, Plon, 1923, pp. 
256), describes the relations of that tsar with the Princess Catherine 
Dolgoruki, his morganatic wife, and the movements in support of the 
liberal programme of Loris-Melikov, cut short by the emperor’s assassi- 
nation. 


An account of the last forty years of Russian history will be found in 
A. von Hedenstrom’s Geschichte Russlands von 1878 bis 1918 (Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1922, pp. 352). The first volume (Berlin, 
Slowo, 1922, pp. xxx, 511) of the memoirs of Count Sergei Witte has 
been published in Russian. 


Leon Trotski’s 1905 has been translated into French (Paris, L’Hu- 
manité, 1923) by Parijanine. The volume expounds the events of the 
first Russian revolution as the background for the revolution of 1917. 
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Messrs. Duckworth of London announce for publication this autumn 
a translation of the Russian correspondence already mentioned in these 
notes, The Letters of the Czarina to the Czar, 1914-1916, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Sir Bernard Pares. 


Russland 1914-1917, Erinnerungen an Krieg und Revolution (Berlin, 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1922, pp. 264), by General Vassili Gurko, 
has been translated from the Russian by E. von Tettau, who has written 
a critique of it entitled Der Bose Deutsche, eine Ausetnandersetzung mit 
General Gurkos Kriegswerk: Russland 1914-1917 (Berlin, Deutsche Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft, 1922, pp. 67). Other translated memoirs of the revolu- 
tion by adherents of the old régime are Die Russische Mérz-Revolution 
1917, Erinnerungen (Munich, Drei Masken Verlag, 1922, pp. 114), by 
J. Lomonossov, and Souvenirs de Russie, 1916-1919 (Paris, Plon, 1923, 
pp. v, 315), by Princesse Paley, which is already in its thirteenth edition. 


Recent German relations with Russia are explained by R. Pohle in 
Russland und das Deutsche Reich (Bonn, Schroeder, 1922, pp. viii, 142). 
R. Wingedorf gives an account of Die Vernichtung der Deutschen Presse 
in Polen (Danzig, Briicken-Verlag, 1921). The boundary dispute be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania is set forth with careful reference to the 
historical background in Vilna et le Probléme de VEst Européen (Paris, 
Bossard, 1922, pp. 130), by G. Moresthe. A similar thorough study of 
La Question des Iles d’Aland de 1914 @ 1920 (Helsingfors, Imp. du 
Gouvernement, 1921, pp. 201) is by J. R. Danielson-Kalmari. 


The revolutionary movement in the region of the Caucasus furnishes 
the subject of Les Peuples de la Transcaucasic pendant la Guerre ct devant 
la Patx (Paris, Bossard, 1921), by P. G. La Chesnais, and of La Révolu- 
tion Russe ct les Nouvelles Républiques Transcaucasiennes (Paris, 1922), 
by J. L. Melicoff. 


Professor Henri Grappin of the National School of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Paris has written an Histoire de la Pologne, des Origincs a 
1922 (Paris, Larousse, 1923, pp. 446). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Handelsman, La Méthodologie 
dc l’Histoire dans la Science Polonaise, XV1e¢-X1X€ Stécles (Revue de 
Synthese Historique, XXXIV. 1); H. von Eckardt, Russlands Auswartige 
Politik 1917-1923 (Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, April). 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


Eugene Darko has edited a first volume of Laonici Chalcocondylae 
Historiarum Demonstrationes (Budapest, Hungarian Academy of Letters, 
1922, pp. xxvi, 207). The text has been carefully revised and critically 
annotated, so that scholars will now have available in good form this im- 
portant source for the history of the fall of the Byzantine Empire and the 
tise of the Ottoman Turks. 
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W. Miller has issued a new edition of his volume in the Cambridge 
Historical Series on the Balkan peninsula in the nineteenth century, with 
the title changed to The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801-1922 
(Cambridge University Press, 1923, pp. xv, 595), with supplementary 
account of events since the original edition in 1913. 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


The publication of the twelfth volume of Victor Chauvin’s Brblto- 
graphie des Ouvrages Arabes (Liége, Vaillant-Carmanne, 1913-1922, pp. 
vi, 467), begun before the war, has at last been completed. The materials 
in this volume relate to the beginnings of Mohammedanism. The items 
listed are mainly from the lands of western Europe, and include publica- 
tions from as early as the sixteenth century down to about 1912. The > 
Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur (Bonn, Marcus and Weber, 1922, pp. 
xvi, 378), by Anton Baumstark, is an exhaustive presentation of the exist- 
ing materials both manuscript and printed. It does not, however, replace 
the more brilliant characterization of Syrian literature in Duval’s Littéra- 
ture Syriaque. 


Professor Auguste Foucher, of the Sorbonne, lately appointed first 
French minister to Afghanistan, has conducted negotiations with the Amir 
which have culminated in his obtaining for France the exclusive right of 
carrying on archaeological excavations in that country. The case is par- 
allel to that of the French archaeological monopoly in Persia. It is under- 
stood that an archaeological explorer of the highest qualifications, belong- 
ing to another country, has already been refused admission to Afghanistan. 


A forgotten episode in the early European voyages to India is care- 
fully recounted by Franz Himmerich in Dte Erste Deutsche Handelsfahkrt 
nach Indien 1505-06, ein Unternehmen der Welser, Fugger, und andcre 
Augsburger sowie Niirnberger Hauser (Munich, Oldenbourg, 1923, pp. 
vi, I51). 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe has given a brief, sympathetic account of Sir 
Willtam Wedderburn and the Indian Reform Movement (London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1923), based upon personal acquaintance. 


Professor Henri Cordier, in the third volume of his Mélanges d’His- 
tosre et de Géographie Orientales (Paris, Maisonneuve, 1923, pp. 368), 
includes various items on the history of Indo-China, especially in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. There is also an account of 
the mission to Canton in 1787 of the Chevalier d’Entrecasteaux. 


An account of Die Landliche Bestedlung Westsibiriens durch Russ- 
land (Jena, Fischer, 1923, pp. xv, 204) 18 by Hans Jiirgen Seraphim. 

An American observer, H. K. Norton, in The Far Eastern Republic 
of Siberia (London, Allen and Unwin, 1923), has presented a fairly good 
account of the establishment and history of this new state. The book 
reflects an anti-Japanese attitude, and is, on the whole, rather friendly to 
the new republic. 
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AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Messieurs R. Cagnat, A. Merlin, and L. Chatelain have published under 
the auspices of the Institute of France a volume of Inscriptions Latines 
d’ Afrique: Tripolitaine, Tunisie, Maroc (Paris, Leroux, 1923, pp. 230). 


Germaine Rouillard has written a monograph on L’Administration 
Civile de VEgypte Byzantine (Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1923, pp. Xil, 244). 

The publication of Les Sources Inédttes de Histoire du Maroc, by 
Lieut.-Col. H. de Castries, has entered upon a second series devoted to 
the Dynastie Filalienne, of which a first volume has appeared (Paris, 
Leroux, 1923, pp. 714). 

Le Général Laperrine, Grand Saharien (Paris, Plon, 1922, pp. 296), 
by J. Germain and S. Faye, is an account of the most important figure in 
the French activities in the western Sahara and its oases in the last score 
of years. 

AMERICA 


GENERAL ITEMS 


In the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, the first volume of Dr. Stock’s Proceedings and Debates 
of the British Parliaments respecting North America is in large part in 
type, and the first volume of Dr. Hackett’s Historical Documents relating 
to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, etc. (Bandelier transcripts), will be 
printed within a few days. The completed manuscript of Mr. David M. 
Matteson’s catalogue of American manuscripts in European libraries (in 
so far as these are represented in existing printed catalogues or similar 
bibliographical works) has been received. Professor Bassett’s editing of 
the correspondence of Andrew Jackson is nearly completed. Prog- 
ress has been made in the preparation of a Guide to the materials for 
American history in Scandinavian archives: namely, inventories of mate- 
rials relating to diplomatic relations of the United States have been pre- 
pared by official aid, Professors Amandus Johnson and Waldemar Wester- 
gaard have kindly placed at the disposal of the Department their detailed 
notes respecting New Sweden and the Danish West Indies, and provision 
has been made by the American-Scandinavian Foundation whereby Mr. 
Gunnar J. Malmin of Luther College is preparing, under direction of the 
Department, that portion of the Guide which relates to archival papers 
concerning migration to the United States. From September.1 Professor 
Samuel F. Bemis of Whitman College occupies for a year the position of 
Research Fellow of the Carnegie Institution, engaged in Washington with 
researches in diplomatic history. | 


Among recent accessions in the Division of Manuscripts of the Library 
of Congress are a journal of a voyage from Spithead to Cape Breton and 
from Louisbourg to Newfoundland in 1745-1746, by J. H. Bastide; a 
diary kept on board H. M. S. Kingston, 1755-1760, by Gilbert Budd; thir- 
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teen letters to Congress from the King of France, 1778-1787, transferred 
from the Department of State; ten letters of or to Nathanael Greene, 
1778-1783; miscellaneous papers of William Lenoir, 1821-1833, and two 
letter-books of Thomas H. Nelson, 1861-1865. 


A series entitled The History of Civilization in the United States, in 
twelve volumes, is to be prepared under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessors A. M. Schlesinger, Dixon R. Fox, and Ashley H. Thorndike, with 
Carl Becker as consulting editor, and to be published by the Macmillan 
Company. The purpose of the work is to trace in progressive stages all 
the social, economic, intellectual, and cultural growth of the American 
people. The method will embrace both description and interpretation. 
The history is expected to be ready in 1926. The titles of the volumes 
will be approximately as follows: The Netghbors of the English (1492- 
1763), by H. I. Priestley; The Planting of the Colonies (1607-1690), by 
T. J. Wertenbaker; Provincial Society (1690-1763), by J. T. Adams; 
The Development of the American People (1763-1792), by C. W. Alvord; 
The Completion of Independence (1792-1830), by D. R. Fox; The Rise 
of the Common Man (1830-1850), by C. R. Fish; The Welding of Na- 
tionality (1850-1865), by A. C. Cole; The Economic Revolution (1865- 
1878), by Allan Nevins; The Era of Big Business (1878-1898), by Miss 
Ida Tarbell; The Intellectual Awakening (1878-1898), by A. M. Schles- 
inger; The Quest for Social Justice (1878-1914), by H. E. Barnes; and 
Contemporary America (1914-1926). 


Upon suggestion by a ‘committee of the American Historical Associ- 
ation the Secretary of State has instructed the editor of publications in 
his department, Dr. Gaillard Hunt, to prepare for publication in a series 
of volumes the whole body of instructions sent by the Secretaries of State 
to American diplomatic representatives abroad, from 1789 down to a 
recent period. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has in press a vol- 
ume on Arbitration Treaties among the American Nations, prepared by 
Dr. William R. Manning of the Department of State. He has also com- 
pleted the manuscript of a collection of documents from the archives of 
that department, to compose three volumes, entitled probably, United States 
Diplomatic Correspondence concerning Latin-American Independence, and 
extending from about 1810 to 1830. 


Slavery and its Results, by Alfred H. Benners, is from the press of 
the J. W. Burke Company, Macon, Georgia. 


The General Land Office: its History, Activities, and Organization, by 
Milton Conover, is no. 13 of the Service Monographs of the United States 
Government (Johns Hopkins University Press). 


The thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, being 
the report for 1915-1916, but just published, is devoted to the Winnebago 
tribe. Of this monograph of 560 pages, by Mr. Paul Radin, some So are 
devoted to the history and archaeology of the tribe. 
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Dr. George B. Grinnell, long familiar with the Cheyenne tribe, pub- 
lishes this autumn through the Yale University Press two volumes on 
The Cheyenne Indians: their History and Ways of Life. 


The American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia (715 Spruce 
Street) has announced a prize of $100, given by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Messmer of Milwaukee, for the best historical essay on the subject 
“Catholic Missionary Work among the Colored People of the United 
States, 1776-1866". Particulars may be learned from the secretary of 
the society. 


The March number of the Records of the American Catholic Histori- 
cal Society includes the following articles: Father Oswald Moosmueller, 
the Pioneer Benedictine Historian of the United States, by Rev. Felix 
Fellner, O. S. B.; the Rev. George Strobel, 1800-1874, by Ella M. E. 
Flick; and the Work of the Sisters of Mercy in the United States, Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, 1852-1921, by Sister Mary Eulalia Herron. 


Specially written for readers in Italy, but important also to Americans, 
is Alfredo Bosi’s Cinquant’ Anni di Vita Italiana in America (New York, 
Bagnasco Press, pp. 530). 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


John Long’s Voyages and Travels in the Years 1768-1788, edited by 
Milo M. Quaife, has been brought out in Chicago by the firm of Donnelley. 


The Yale University Press expects to publish this autumn a volume 
on British Colonial Policy in the American Revolution, by Professor 
Charles M. Andrews. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has published in 
three volumes the whole series of Prize Cases decided in the United 
States Supreme Court, 1789-1918 (Oxford University Press, pp. xxxii, 
2182), including also cases on the instance side in which questions of prize 
law were involved, the whole prepared under the supervision of Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 


Volume XIV., part II., of the Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America is devoted to an account of French Newspapers in the United 
States before 1800, by Messrs. A. H. Shearer, G. P. Winship, and Wil- 
liam Beer, chiefly by Mr. Winship, treating in full detail the story of 
these very rare publications of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Charles- 
ton, and New Orleans. 


Dr. Dunbar Rowland’s ten volumes of the letters, papers, and speeches 
of Jefferson Davis are now ready for distribution, and can be obtained 
from the historical department of the state of Mississippi. 


The Naval Records and Library Office (Navy Department) has issued 
a pamphlet on American Ship Casualtics of the World War, including 
naval vessels, merchant ships, sailing vessels, and fishing craft, compiled 
by the Historical Section (pp. ili, 24). 
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Former members of the American diplomatic courier service which 
operated among various embassies of Europe in 1918 and 1919 have or- 
ganized an association and designated Milton Conover of the New York 
University faculty to write their hitherto unrevealed history. 


LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Maine Historical Society has recently acquired the original rec- 
ords of Scarborough, 1686-1816, by deposit from the town. The museum 
of the society and its collections of portraits have been rearranged. The 
annual meeting, which since 1822 has been held at Bowdoin College, was 
this year held in the library building in Portland. 


The Lewiston Journal Company, Lewiston, Maine, has brought out 
The Letters of John Fairfield, member of Congress 1835-1837, United 
States senator 1843-1847, and governor of Maine during most of the 
intervening period. The volume is edited by Arthur B. Staples, and gives 
a valuable and entertaining picture of Washington life in its period. 


The Massachusetts legislature in its last session provided for a special 
commission to collect materials for a history of Massachusetts in the 
World War and to supervise its compilation. They have appointed Major 
Eben Putnam as official historian in this field and secretary of the com- 
mission. Major Putnam is also preparing, for issue in 1924, a biography 
of Frederic Ward Putnam, naturalist and anthropologist, compiled from 
diaries, correspondence, and other papers. 


The February—April Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety contains a body of notes on President Jackson’s first visit to New 
England, in June, 1833, by Professor John S. Bassett. 


In a paper printed in advance from vol. XXV. of the Publications of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Clifford B. Clapp traces the origin 
of the Harvard motto “ Christo et Ecclesiae ” to the Academy of Franeker 
and the influence of Dr. William Ames. 


A Municipal History of Essex County in Massachusetts, in four vol- 
umes, edited by Benjamin F. Arrington, bears the imprint of the Lewis 
Historical Publishing Company. 


The Connecticut Historical Society has acquired through the gen- 
erosity of the Misses Beach of West Hartford and Mr. Morgan B. 
Brainard, president of the society, a collection (about 500 in number) of 
original manuscript muster, pay, and receipt rolls of Connecticut militia 
who served in the War of 1812; also, by gift of the late George E. Hoad- 
ley, a large collection of colonial, Continental, and state bills, together 
with some Confederate bills. 


An elaborate and handsomely illustrated volume on Old Houses of 
Connecticut, prepared by Bertha C. Trowbridge, chairman of a committee 
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of the Connecticut Society of the Colonial Dames of America, will soon 
be published by the Yale University Press. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The New York legislature has placed at the disposal of the New York 
State Historical Association the sum of $5000 to be used in preparing a 
survey and report for the appropriate celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the important events in that state’s Revolutionary 
history, and particularly for commemorating in 1927 the battles of Oris- 
kany, Bennington, and Saratoga. The society proposes to celebrate each 
event on its anniversary in the particular locality, to erect appropriate 
markers and memorials, and, among other plans, to publish a series of 
historical volumes, under state or local auspices, to treat of the part played 
by New York in the history of the nation. 


The University of the State of New York has published the Minutes 
of the Court of Rensselaerwyck, 1648-1652 (pp. 236), edited by the state 
archivist, Mr. A. J. F. van Laer. The original manuscript is in the state 
archives, having survived the fire of 1911, though much damaged. Earlier 
records of the court of the Rensselaer colony are not preserved. Those 
now made accessible to scholars extend from the arrival of Brant van 
Slichtenhorst as director until the erection of a separate court for Fort 
Orange, which reduced the earlier court to slight importance. The min- 
utes now presented cover all the concerns of a small community, are of 
much historical interest, and are edited with great perfection of work- 
manship. 


The July issue of the New York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin 
contains the second part of William L. Calver’s account of the British 
Army Button in the American Revolution, and an index (of places and 
events) to the catalogue of American Revolutionary Diaries prepared by 
Dr. William S. Thomas. 


The History of the New York Public Library, by Harry M. Lydenberg, 
chief reference librarian, which has been running in the Bulletin of that 
institution, has now been put into the form of a handsome illustrated vol- 
ume of 643 pages, published by the library. All matters of the growth of 
the three great collections, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden, of their consolida- 
tion, of the subsequent growth and activities of the library, and of the 
creation of its building, are most carefully treated. The index occupies 
100 pages of the book. 


Among the articles which appear in the July number of the Proceed- 
ings of the New Jersey Historical Society are: Old Houses of Elizabeth- 
town: the Governor Belcher Mansion, by Warren R. Dix; Some New 
Jersey Side-Lights on Revolutionary Days, by Rev. Charles B. Bullard; 
James Parker, the Printer of Woodbridge, by William H. Benedict; the 
Minisink Indian Trail, by Professor Charles F. Philhower; and a For- 
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gotten Elizabethtown Newspaper, the Essex Patriot, by Elmer T. Hutch- 
inson. 


The Pennsylvania State Library has recently acquired a manuscript of 
38 pages consisting of the original surveys of the lands on the western 
side of Delaware River, dating from May 27, 1675, to Apr. 16, 1876, and 
signed by Waldo Wharton, appointed surveyor-general by Governor Love- 
lace of New York. 


The contents of the July number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography include an article on Batso and the Bloomaries, by 
Carmita De S. Jones; one on Springs and Spas of Old-Time Philadel- 
phians, by F. H. Shelton; and one on the Story of the Pennsylvania- 
Delaware Circular Boundary, by J. Carroll Hayes. 


Willing Letters and Papers, edited, with a biographical essay on 
Thomas Willing of Philadelphia (1731-1821), by Thomas Willing Balch, 
is from the press of Allen, Lane, and Scott. 


Womelsdorf is in Berks County, Pa., in the Lebanon Valley, between 
Reading and Lebanon, with Tulpehocken Creek near at hand. In com- 
memoration of the bicentennial of the first settlement of a colony in the 
Tulpehocken Valley Rev. Dr. P. C. Croll has prepared a book (pp. 150), 
reprinted from articles in the Reading Eagle, entitled Annals of Womels- 
dorf, Pa., and the Tulpehocken Community, in which a large amount of 
local history is recorded, from the Palatine settlement down. Baron 
Stiegel, Conrad Weiser, and many. other names of builders of America 
appear. 

Among the Papers read before the Lancaster Historical Society May 4 
are some extracts from Moravian diaries at Bethlehem relating to Lan- 
caster, 1768-1786; some items from letters, 1774-1780; and some notes 
relative to Revolutionary pensioners living in Lancaster in 1840. In the 
issue for June I is a paper by H. C. Martin on Federal Revenue of Lan- 
caster County from about 1850 to date. 


Articles in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine are: the 
Monongahela River, by James M. Norris; the Land Policy and System 
of the Penn Family in Early Pennsylvania, by Allan C. Gregg; Squatters 
and Titles to Land in Early Western Pennsylvania, by James M. Fuller- 
ton; Early Western Pennsylvania Agriculture, by W. Y. Hayward; and 
two letters of James Nevin, 1825, relating to early transportation in 
Pennsylvania. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The principal content of the Southern Historical Society Papers, new 
series, no. VI. (June, 1923), is an installment (Feb. 18~Mar. 25, 1862) 
of the proceedings of the first Confederate Congress, first session. The 
proceedings as here published contain extensive abstracts of debates as 
well as other facts not found in the published Journal. The material has 
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been compiled from newspapers, principally from the Richmond Examiner, 
and will be continued. This number of the Papers includes also an article 
by Margaret B. S. Robinson entitled My Childhood Recollections of the 
War; an address by A. B. Chandler on Matthew F. Maury; a statement 
by George L. Christian concerning General Lee’s Headquarters Papers 
and Records; and some letters to General Harry Heth from General Lee, 
President Davis, the Comte de Paris, General Early, and General Long- 
street. 


The principal contents of the June number of the Maryland Historical 
Magazine, aside from continued articles, are an account of Fort Frederick, 
~ by W. McCulloh Brown, and a discussion, by Louis D. Scisco, of Colonel 
Henry Norwood’s A Voyage to Virginia in 1649. 

Paper Money in Maryland, 1727-1789, by Kathryn L. Behrens, is a 
recent number of the Johns Hopkins University Studies. 


The issue of the Bulletin of the Virginia State Library for October, 
1921 (Richmond, 1923), is an Index to Obituary Notices in the Richmond 
Enquirer from May 9, 1804, through 1828, and the Richmond Whig from 
January, 1824, through 1838. It is announced that, for lack of funds, the 
Bulletin will be discontinued as a quarterly publication, although occa- 
sional numbers may be issued from time to time. 


In the July number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy are found a number of interesting letters (1807, 1808) from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Beverley Kennon, widow of General Richard Kennon, and her 
daughter, Sally Skipwith Kennon, afterwards wife of Commodore Arthur 
Sinclair, to members of the Mordecai family of Warrenton, North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Charles E. Kemper contributes to the same number some fur- 
ther notes pertaining to the Valley of Virginia. 


In the July number of the William and Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine is a discussion, by W. W. Scott, of the “ Knights of the 
Horseshoe ”’, specifically of the route of Governor Spotswood’s Tramon- 
tane expedition (1716). Touching this expedition, there is a note by 
Charles E. Kemper concerning Spotswood’s mileage accounts, which ap- 
peared in the January number of the Quarterly. Mr. Fairfax Harrison 
contributes some extracts from the Council Journal, 1714, 1716, bearing 
upon the westward movement in Virginia, and there is a letter of 1856 
from Richard Randolph to Hugh Blair Grigsby. 


William Attmore’s Journal of a Tour to North Carolina, edited by 
Lida T. Rodman, appears among the James Sprunt Historical Publications 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina). 

An Index to Volumes I. to XX. of the North Carolina Booklet (1901- 
1921), compiled by Grace Stowell, has been brought out in Greensboro by 
the North Carolina College for Women. 

The second publication of the Florida State Historical Society will be 
a body of Notes on the Life and Works of Bernard Romans, with a fac- 
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simile of his map of Florida, 1774. That map is basic in character. The 
text is by Mr. P. Lee Phillips, chief of the Division of Maps in the Library 
of Congress. The third publication will be an English translation of the 
Memorial of Solis de Meras, concerning the career of his brother-in-law 
Pedro Menéndez de Avilés. The Spanish text was printed by Ruidiaz; it 
is now translated and edited by Mrs. Jeanette Thurber Connor. Other 
volumes which are in preparation are a history of Florida since 1821, by 
the late Caroline M. Brevard, edited by Dr. J. A. Robertson; a volume 
giving in Spanish and English the cedulario of the King of Spain refer- 
ring to Florida, 1580—1604, edited by Mr. John B. Stetson, jr.; a volume 
of the petitions of the Loyalists in Florida for indemnification because of 
losses suffered by leaving East Florida in 1784, by Professor Wilbur H. 
Siebert ; a volume giving in Spanish and English Tristan de Luna y Are- 
llano’s account of an expedition to West Florida in 1558, and several vol- 
umes of colonial records of Spanish Florida, consisting of selected papers 
of governors and other secular persons, edited by Mrs. Connor. 


The October (1922) number of the Loutsiana Historical Quarterly 
contains an article by Henry E. Chambers on the Early Commercial Pres- 
tige of New Orleans; one by Henry P. Dart entitled a Gentleman of 
Pointe Coupée (Philip Haineaux, or Haynault, or Haynaud), including 
will (1743) and inventory; an account, by W. O. Hart and Dr. Y. R. 
LeMonnier, of the Confederate Die for the Coinage of Silver Half Dol- 
lars; the report of the committee of the Louisiana senate (1843) upon the 
question of the fine imposed on Andrew Jackson by Judge A. D. Hall 
(1815), reprinted from a rare pamphlet; and a continuation of the Supe- 
rior Council records (1737-1739). 


WESTERN STATES 


The June number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review contains 
an article by Solon J. Buck on the Progress and Possibilities of Missis- 
sippi Valley History; one by William F. Raney on Recruiting and Crimp- 
ing in Canada for the Northern Forces, 1861-1865; and one by E. E. Dale 
on the Ranchman’s Last Frontier. In the section of Notes and Documents 
is an illustrative characterization, by Newton D. Mereness, of the His- 
torical Material in Washington of Value to the (individual) State, and 
an account, by Waldo G. Leland, of the Lesueur Collection of American 
Sketches in the Museum of Natural History at Havre. 


The general assembly of Ohio has appropriated $238,000 for the erec- 
tion of an addition to the present home of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society as a World War Memorial. 


The April number of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly contains a paper by Dr. Edwin E. Sparks on Inter-State Migration 
and the Making of the Union; one by Dr. Howard Jones on Logan and 
the Logan Elm; and an account, by Lucy E. Keeler, of the Centenary 
Celebration of the Birth of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, at Spiegel Grove, 
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Fremont, Ohio (Oct. 4, 1922). The July number includes: Explorations 
of the Campbell Island Village Site and the Hine Mound and Village Site, 
by H. C. Shetrone; the Struggle for Statehood in Ohio, by Ruhl J. Bart- 
lett ; and some papers read at the St. Clair celebration, Nov. 6, 1922, among 
them the Story of Fort St. Clair, by Ralph B. Ehler. 


Vol. II. of the Governors’ Messages and Letters, published by the Indi- 
ana Historical Commission (pp. xxxix, 772) and edited by Professor 
Logan Esarey, runs from the beginning of 1812 to the end of 1816. Mes- 
sages and letters of Acting Governor John Gibson, 1812-1813, and of 
Governor Thomas Posey, 1813 to 1816, occupy a portion of the volume, 
but in the main it consists of papers and correspondence of William Henry 
Harrison, herewith concluded. The documents are presented with little 
annotation, except in the first quarter of the volume, but they are a mine 
of information for the student of the War of 1812 in its western aspects 
and for the history of the territory of Indiana. The commission has also 
published, in separate volumes, A Sergeant’s Diary, a daily diary kept by 
Elmer A. Straub of Indianapolis, who served in the 150th Field Artillery, 
and The War Purse of Indiana; the Five Liberty Loans and War Savings 
and Thrift Campaigns in Indiana during the World War (pp. 278). 


In the June number of the Jndiana Magazine of History are found, 
besides a continuation of Adam A. Leonard’s study of Personal Politics 
in Indiana, 1816-1840, an account, by William C. Thompson, of Eleu- 
therian College, “a unique step in the educational history of Indiana”; 
a paper by Lee Burns on the Ohio River and its Influence on the Develop- 
ment of Indiana; one by Alma W. Wilson entitled a Pioneer Engineer 
(Lazarus B. Wilson) ; and one by Elizabeth S. Denehie on the Harmonist 
Movement in Indiana. 


In the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, April—July, 1922, 
Professor James A. Woodburn offers a highly interesting paper on the 
Promotion of Historical Study in America, following the Civil War. 
Other contributions to this issue are In the Ranks of Shiloh, the remi- 
niscences of Leander Stillwell reprinted from the New York Tribune; an 
account of Springfield Society before the Civil War, by Caroline O. 
Brown; and an address by Amos Miller delivered at the diamond jubilee 
of Carthage College. Among the documents published are some letters 
describing conditions in the Illinois country in 1842; some Civil War 
letters, 1863; and a circular letter by Gov. Ninian Edwards in relation to 
his candidacy for the United States Senate. 


The June—July issue of the Chicago Historical Society Bulletin con- 
tains a letter concerning Chicago and its vicinity in 1837, written by 
Bernsby Huntoon to his parents in New Hampshire; and another written 
by James Mulvey in 1854. 


Among the articles which appear in the issue of the Tennessee Hts- 
torical Magazine for July, 1921 (issued in May, 1923), are: Co-operation 
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between State Universities and State Historical Societies, by Dr. Joseph 
Schafer of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; the Battle of 
Spring Hill, by Thomas R. Hay; an account of some Old Blount County 
Papers, by W. E. Parham; Happenings in the White Haven Community, 
Shelby County, Tennessee, Fifty or more Years ago, by Judge J. P. 
Young; Old Fort Loudon, the First English Settlement in what is now 
the State of Tennessee, and the Fort Loudon Massacre, by Hon. Thomas 
H. Cooke; and the concluding installment of the Battle of King’s Moun- 
tain as seen by British Officers, by Hon. Samuel C. Williams. The Octo- 
ber (1921) number (issued in August, 1923) contains a history of St. 
John’s Church, Maury County, Tennessee, from the pen of George W. 
Polk; a sketch of William Tatham, Wautaugan, by Samuel C. Williams; 
a history of the Thirteenth Tennessee Regiment, Confederate, by the late 
Rev. James D. West, with a biographical sketch of the author by his 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth H. West, state librarian of Texas; and a first 
installment of a study, by Dr. Albert C. Holt, of the Economic and Social 
Beginnings of Tennessee. 


By authority of the board of supervisors for the county of Wayne the 
authorities of the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit, have published a 
small pamphlet entitled Documents relating to the Erection of Wayne 
County and Michigan Territory. 


By legislative act of the state of Wisconsin the existence of the Wis- 
consin War History Commission ends and its records, manuscripts, and 
historical materials are turned over to the State Historical Society. An 
appropriation of $5000 per annum is provided, and the society is charged 
with the collecting, preserving, cataloguing, and editing of materials re- 
lating to the activities and services of all persons in the state who served 
in the World War. 


Among the articles in the June number of the Wisconsin Magasine of 
History are: a Polish Pioneer’s Story, by Mrs. William F. Allen; the 
third of Dr. Joseph Schafer’s papers on the Yankee and the Teuton in 
Wisconsin, in which are discussed Some Social Traits of the Yankees; 
and a sketch of John Coumbe, the first white settler in Richland County, 
by Camille Coumbe. In the section devoted to documents is found the 
speech delivered in the Wisconsin senate on March 1 of this year by Sen- 
ator John E. Cashman in behalf of the “ pure history ” bill, of which he 
was the author. There follows, in the section of editorial comment, an 
eminently wise and judicious, as well as searching, discussion of the ques- 
tion of popular censorship of history texts and, in particular, of the pos- 
sible and probable results of the Wisconsin law. 


The Minnesota War Records Commission, which was organized for 
the collecting and publication of records of Minnesota action in the World 
War, has taken over the work of a defunct commission established in 
1903 for the publication of a history of the action of the state and its citizens 
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in the war with Spain. The commission now publishes Minnesota in the 
Spantsh-American War and the Philippine Insurrection (pp. xiv, 675), by 
Franklin F. Holbrook, its secretary, of which the first 133 pages offer a 
good history of Minnesota action in that war, of the four regiments of 
Minnesota infantry that served in the war, of Minnesotans in other 
branches of the service, and of activities and events at home during the 
warfare. The remaining 500-odd pages are occupied with a roster of 
Minnesotans in the service of the United States from April 21, 1898, to 
July 4, 1902. The further work of the commission, relating to the World 
War, is expected to result in eight more volumes, three containing the 
names and brief statements of the service of all Minnesota soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, three of historical narratives, a special volume on a 
Minnesota regiment of field artillery, and one volume summarizing the 
whole story in form suitable for general distribution. 


The issue of the Minnesota History Bulletin bearing the date Febru- 
ary—May, 1922 (double number ), contains an article by Professor Orin G. 
Libby on Some Aspects of Mid-West America; one by Professor Clarence 
W. Alvord on Mississippi Valley Problems and the American Revolution; 
and one by Calvin L. Brown on Some Changes in Local Boundaries and 
Names in Minnesota. The August number has for its chief contents an 
article on Official Encouragement of Immigration to Minnesota during the 
Territorial Period, by Livia Appel and Theodore C. Blegen, 


Articles in the July number of the Jowa Journal of History and Poli- 
tics are: Congregational Life in Muscatine, 1843-1893, by Irving B. Rich- 
man; the Economic Basis of the Populist Movement in Iowa, by Herman 
C. Nixon; the Development of Trans-Mississippi Political Geography, by 
Ruth L. Higgins; and a Document relating to Dutch Immigration to Iowa 
in 1846, contributed, with an introduction, by Henry S. Lucas. 


The principal article in the October (1922) number of the Annals of 
Towa is an Overland Journey to California by Platte River Route and 
South Pass in 1850, by Fancher Stimson (1828-1902). There is a briefer 
article, by Mrs. Sarah W. Nossaman, on Pioneering at Bonaparte and 
near Pella. 


The July number of the Palimpsest contains an article on Father Mar- 
quette, by Ruth B. Middaugh, and one on Louis Joliet, by John Ely Briggs. 


Under an appropriation from the general assembly of the state of 
Missouri to the State Historical Society, the society has published three 
volumes (pp. 526, 528, 542) of The Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of the State of Missouri, compiled and edited by Mr. Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, secretary of the society, and Miss Buel Leopard of its staff. 
The volumes include inaugural addresses, annual and biennial messages, 
messages communicated at the opening of special sessions, veto messages, 
special messages, proclamations, and certain memoranda, of sixteen gov- 
ernors, covering the period from 1820 to 1864. Adequate biographical 
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sketches of each governor are prefixed. There is no index, but it may be 
presumed that one will be included in the last volume of the series, which 
it is to be hoped may be continued to a later date. 


By bequest of the late Mrs. Julia Clark Voorhis of New York, the 
Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis has received an extraordinary 
collection of manuscripts, probably a thousand in number, ranging from 
1766 to 1848, of which about 350 relate to George Rogers Clark, while 
others concern the Lewis and Clark expedition, embracing the original 
journals; also many papers pertaining to William Clark as governor of 
Missouri territory, brigadier-general of militia, and superintendent of 
Indian affairs. 


The April number of the Missours Historical Review contains the 
first of a series of articles by Hildegarde R. Herklotz on the Jayhawkers 
in Missouri, 1858-1863; likewise the first of a series by Walter B. Stevens 
on the New Journalism in Missouri; and continuations of several papers 
hitherto mentioned. 


The Walter Ridgway Publishing Company of Columbia, Missouri, 
brings out, as a book for high schools and the general public, Missouri 
and Missourians (pp. 345, illustrated), by Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary 
of the Missouri State Historical Society. 


The Bank of the State of Missouri, by John R. Cable, appears among 
the Columbia University Studies. 


Under the auspices of the Missouri state board of agriculture Mr. 
John Ashton has prepared with much industry and intelligence a useful 
contribution to the knowledge of one important aspect of Missouri agri- 
culture, 4 History of Hogs and Pork Products in Missouri (pp. 74). 


The July number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly contains a 
paper by J. Fred Rippy on the Negotiation of the Gadsden Treaty, the 
third installment of the Memoirs of Major George B. Erath, edited by 
Lucy A. Erath, and the eighth of the Bryan-Hayes Correspondence, edited 
by E. W. Winkler. 


In 1921 the Texas Historical Society, which had been inactive for a 
number of years, made the Rosenberg Library of Galveston the custodian 
of its manuscript collections. An examination of these by Mr. John M. 
Winterbotham of Galveston has brought to light very numerous docu- 
ments of pronounced historical value; and a large selection, with elaborate 
biographical and explanatory notes by Mr. Winterbotham, has been placed 
on exhibit in the Rosenberg Library. The main groups are manuscript 
and printed letters and decrees of Mexican officials before the Texan 
Revolution ; the James Morgan papers, including many letters from Sam- 
uel Swartwout; the Peter Wagner Grayson papers; those of Samuel M. 
Williams; and those of the Truehart family. The material appears to 
be copious on empresarios and early settlers, friction and war with Mex- 
ico, and the politics and commerce of many periods. 
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Articles in the July number of the Washington Historical Quarterly, 
aside from continuations, are: the Introduction of Cattle into the Pacific 
Northwest, by C. S. Kingston; Captain John Mullan and the Engineers’ 
Problem, by Samuel F. Bemis; and the Mullan Road: its Local History 
and Significance, by T. C. Elliott. 


The June number of the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Soctety 
contains an article by Ralph S. Kuykendall on a Northwest Trader in the 
Hawaiian Islands (William Brown) ; some Letters relating to the Second 
Voyage of the Columbia, edited by Judge F. W. Howay; and the second 
installment of the Diary of Rev. George H. Gary (with introduction and 
notes by Charles H. Carey). 


CANADA 


The Literary and Historical Society of Quebec has issued an Index 
to its archival publications, the items of which are made to correspond 
exactly with the entries in the card index of the Quebec Provincial Ar- 
chives. Appended to the Index is a list of documents now belonging to 
the society. 


Seraphin Marion has collected a considerable number of accounts in 
Relations des Voyageurs Francais en Nouvelle France au XVIT¢ Siécle 
(Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1923, pp. vii, 276). 


The Story of the Canadian Pacific Railway (pp. 122), by Keith 
Morris, is published in London by William Stevens. 


Mid Snow and Ice: the Apostles of the Northwest, by Rev. P. Duch- 
aussois, O.M.I. (London, Burns, Oates, and Washbourne), is an illustrated 
account of the life and labors of the Oblate missionaries of Mary Im- 
maculate in the northwest of Canada. 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES - 


A general review of publications on Latin America during the ten 
years just prior to 1914 was presented in the January—February number 
of the Revue Historique. 


Tortola: a Quaker Experiment of Long Ago in the Tropics, by 
Charles F. Jenkins (London, Friends’ Bookshop, pp. 106), gives with 
documents the history of a Friends’ settlement and meeting which con- 
tinued for some forty-five years in the middle of the eighteenth century 
on this small West Indian island. 


Father C. Bayle of the Society of Jesus is the author of a brief biog- 
raphy of Vasco Nuiics de Balboa (Madrid, Razon y Fe, 1922, pp. 110). 


The Art History of Ancient Peru, by Dr. Walter- Lehmann and Dr. 
Heinrich Doring, including some 130 color and collotype plates, is the 
first publication of the research department of the Berlin Ethnographical 
Museum. 
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The Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia of Venezuela, 
for October, 1922, no. 20, is remarkable for a large contribution to the 
history of Marshal Antonio José de Sucre, the victor of Ayacucho, and 
first president of Bolivia. There is a genealogy of his family, showing 
his descent from a noble family in the Spanish and Austrian Netherlands, 
a number of documents respecting his military services, and nearly a hun- 
dred of his letters, chiefly to General Santa Cruz and General Andrade. 
The bulletin also contains a catalogue of 200 pamphlets of the revolu- 
tionary period belonging to the academy, and a continuation of the pro- 
ceedings of the first Congress of Venezuela, in November, 1811. 


The Jornal do Commercio of Rio de Janeiro, the oldest newspaper in 
South America, founded in 1827, has just published a volume of 472 pages 
commemorating the centenary of Brazilian independence. It contains a 
large amount of valuable information, from the files of the journal itself 
and a few earlier Brazilian newspapers, covering practically every phase 
of Brazilian history—political, economic, musical, literary, educational— 
from 1822 to 1891, with much statistical and biographical material for the 
history of the empire. The title is Edigao Commemorativa do Primo 
Centenario da Independencia do Brasil. 


The centennial of Brazilian independence is to be further marked by 
the issue of a Diccionario ec Encyclopedia Historico, Geologico, e Ethno- 
graphico do Brasil, in five volumes, of a thousand pages each, with many 
maps. 


The Instituto de Investigaciones Historicas connected with the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, under the energetic conduct of Sefior Emilio 
Ravignani, expects before long to issue three more volumes (XV., XVL., 
XVII.) of its Documentos para la Historia Argentina; they will be con- 
cerned with the Liga del Litoral and other matters of the mutual relations 
of the provinces. There will also soon be a volume of documents illus- 
trating the history of education during the colonial period, and a volume 
cataloguing the section ‘‘ Contaduria y Hacienda” of the Archivo Gen- 
eral of the nation and the archives of the city of Buenos Aires. The in- 
stitute has begun the publication of a periodical Bolctin, containing notes 
on the results of investigations which are going forward, reviews of books, 
notes of articles in periodicals, and similar pieces of historical informa- 
tion. The Instituto has also inaugurated a series called Biblioteca Argen- 
tina de Libros Raros Americanos by issuing, with an introduction by 
Senor D. L. Molinari, a facsimile reprint of Lic. Antonio de Leon’s 
Tratado de las Confirmaciones Reales de Encomicndas, Oficios, etc. ( Mad- 
rid, 1630), a standard treatise on the law respecting cncomicndas, etc., in 
the New World, by one who had been an official of the Council of the 
Indies and judge in the Casa de Contratacion. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. Arthur, Coast Forts in Colonial 
New Hampshire (Coast Artillery Journal, June): EH. M. Chapin, Vew 
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England Vessels in the Expedition against Louisbourg, 1745 (New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, January, April); H. E. Barnes, 
The Evolution of American Criminal Jurisprudence as illustrated by the 
Criminal Code of Pennsylvania (Open Court, June); W. C. Langdon, 
The Early Corporate Development of the Telephone (Bell Telephone 
Quarterly, July); C. C. Maso, La Habana en el Siglo XVI., 1. (Cuba 
Contemporanea, June); C. Leonhardt, 4ccién Educadora de los Jesuitas 
Espattoles en los Paises que formaron el Virrcinato del Rio de la Plata 
(Estudios, January-April) ; E. Ravignani, El Tratado con la Gran Bre- 
tatia, de 1825, y la Libertad de Cultos ( Boletin del Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Historicas, I. 7-8). 
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American Bistorical Review 


N the morning of the tenth of August, 1588, the last and most 
eventful day of the running fight of the English fleet with 
the Spanish Armada, the wind blew steadily from the southwest. 
As the day wore on it rose to the force of a gale; the Spanish ships 
as they emerged from the harbor of Calais, unmanageable and har- 
ried by the English, drove northward before the wind, past the 
mouth of the Scheldt, for which they were bound, and through the 
North Sea, till after a long and stormy course around Scotland and 
Ireland, broken and scattered, they regained the Spanish and Portu- 
guese harbors. If the wind on that critical day had blown from 
some other quarter, the Invincible Armada might have justified its 
name and effected the invasion of England. What an overwhelming 
influence on the course of events to be exercised by a mere vagary 
of the weather! 

In the year 1527, Henry VIII. was approaching the “ dangerous 
age’ of forty. He was ill-at-ease. His somewhat irregular mar- 
riage seemed unblessed. He had no living children except one little 
girl and she was in frail health. Early in that year a young lady 
came to court, black-eyed, vivacious, charming. With striking con- 
temporaneity the king began to express doubts of the validity of his 
marriage with Catherine and to give evidence of having fallen in 
love with the new maid of honor. The story is a familiar one, in 
which the personal and the public elements are indistinguishable. 
The unsuccessful negotiations with the pope, the divorce, the marriage 
with Anne, the statutory separation of the Church of England from 
Rome, the dissolution of the monasteries, the regulation of the Church 
by the State, changes in practice and doctrine, followed rapidly upon 
one another till the whole course of the official English Reformation 
was run. What an enormous influence on the course of history to 
be exercised by the wayward passion of one human being! 


1 Presidential address delivered before the American Historical Association at 
Columbus, December 27, 1923. 
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In the middle of the fifth century a wild band of Orientals, the 
Huns, under the leadership of Attila, the Scourge of God, swept 
through Gaul and Italy, burning, slaying, and plundering. They 
depleted populations, overthrew governments, desolated provinces, 
reduced to utter confusion the wasted Empire. What an impression 
on history made by the destructive sweep of a barbarous horde 
through a civilized country! 

Just a thousand years later, in 1345 and the years following, a 
new disease swept across Europe, the bubonic plague, the “ Black 
Death”, as it has been called. It was more devastating than the 
armies of Attila. High and low, old and young, clergy and laity, fell 
before its onset, till in many regions it is estimated that within a year 
one-half the population died instead of a twentieth as in ordinary 
years. Great economic and social changes took place during these 
years. Serfdom passed rapidly away, monks and nuns in the mon- 
asteries and even the secular clergy deteriorated, one form of Gothic 
architecture was abandoned and gave place to another. Such wide 
and varied effects on the course of history have been attributed by 
historians to this the most fatal of recorded epidemics. 

As the war of the American Revolution progressed, disunion, 
disloyalty, incapacity appeared ; jealousy between colonies and between 
officers weakened the army; languor among the people, inaction by 
Congress, discouragement of the leaders, all made the days dark and 
the outcome doubtful. But there was one great unfailing element of 
strength, the personality of Washington. He stood firm, he coun- 
selled wisely, he led skillfully. The ultimate success of the Revolu- 
tion seems inseparably bound up with the character and the abilities 
of this one man. 

It is by this time quite sufficiently evident that I have been giving 
some almost chance examples of what are apparently great historical 
effects flowing from causes of a relatively simple, individual, casual 
character: a turn of the weather, an onset of ill-regulated royal pas- 
sion, a fortuitous invasion by a fierce army or a destructive epidemic, 
the appearance of a great man. A thousand such instances might 
readily be adduced. They have often been stated with high authority. 
An article in the American Historical Review some years ago was 
entitled “‘ Wednesday, August 19th, 1812, 6.30 p.m., the Birth of a 
World Power ”; that date marking the defeat of the Guerriére by 
the Constitution. On this day and at this hour, according to Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, and as the result of a naval battle, the United 
States emerged into international recognition. Another former presi- 
dent of this Association, the master of us all in the field of English 
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constitutional history, has remarked that Edward I. would probably 
have taken measures to prevent the growth of a strong parliament, 
if he had foreseen the danger to the monarchy involved in such an 
institution. That is to say, a certain king in the thirteenth century 
would have defined the future direction of development of the English 
Parliament. My allotted time this evening’ could easily be filled with 
a mere enumeration of instances where great and general effects are 
asserted to have followed upon certain accidental or personal causes. 

But are these statements of cause and effect true, or are the 
appearances deceptive? Have these events and personalities really 
had the influence on the course of history so easily and naturally 
attributed to them? A hasty re-examination of the instances I have 
taken may suggest the need of a more adequate explanation. Al- 
though the wind blew from the southwest on the tenth of August, 
1588, it did not blow adversely for the Spaniards through the whole 
twenty years of the Elizabethan war. Yet Spain never successfully 
invaded England. Moreover, as we compare the two countries it 
becomes doubtful whether, even if Spanish troops had landed on the 
shores of England, any serious influence would have been exerted on 
the general course of the history of the two countries. Spain, over- 
strained by too ambitious undertakings, unsupported by adequate eco- 
nomic resources, deficient in statesmanship, was an anaemic giant, 
holding her predominance in Europe with a constantly slackening 
hand. England, of youthful vigor, hardening Protestantism, rapidly 
increasing wealth, an exhilarating sense of her own nationality, was 
of almost unlimited, if undisciplined, powers and was especially re- 
sistant to all forms of foreign control. Whether a Spanish or an 
English wind blew on a certain day really made little difference. 
England was bound to remain independent of Spain. 

Can anyone believe there would have been no Reformation in 
England in the sixteenth century if Henry VIII. had not fallen in 
love with Anne Boleyn? As we follow the stream of English his- 
tory downward toward 1527, evidences of an approaching religious 
struggle are visible on every hand. There was much native heresy. 
The influence of Luther was active at Cambridge, in London, and 
through the eastern counties while Henry VIII. was still living hap- 
pily with Catherine and writing essays in support of the pope. The 
monarchy was becoming constantly stronger and threatening to come 
into conflict with the claims of the old Church to semi-independence. 
Many of the monasteries were bankrupt and could have continued to 
exist but a little longer at best. “Change was in the air; economic 
change, political change, intellectual change. Is it likely the Church 
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alone would remain unchanged? A breach with the medieval Church 
took place in all the northern countries of Europe. Would England 
have been an exception? I think it is safe to say that the Reforma- 
tion would have occurred in England at about the time it did and 
about in the form it did, if Henry VIII. had never seen Anne Boleyn, 
indeed, if Henry VIII. had never lived. 

Much the same observations are true of the American Revolution. 
During our whole colonial period the forces that worked for diver- 
gence from the mother country were active. The habits of a people 
growing up in a new country, three thousand miles in distance and 
several months in time from the ruling state, the diversity of religious 
opinion that had driven so many of them from home and that con- 
tinued to increase, the conflicting economic interests of England and 
her American colonies, were all permanent influences that tended to 
separation. Independence sooner or later was natural hecause of the 
difference of our institutions, possible because of our size and num- 
bers, inevitable because of the stolid and narrow-minded type of 
government of England. American independence as we look on it 
now was not the creation of Washington and the “ Fathers”, but a 
necessary result of the divergence of the two countries. 

So it is with the other instances. How little occasion the modern 
historian engaged in tracing the fall of the Roman Empire and the 
transformation of Roman institutions in the fifth century finds for 
even a mention of Attila! Every successive student of social and 
economic change in the fourteenth century gives less consideration to 
the “ Black Death” and more to that gradual, obscure, and almost 
imponderable disintegration of the early medieval type of society 
which gave its character to that period. As to August 19, 1812, the 
United States would soon have emerged into world significance, if 
the battle between the Guerriére and the Constitution had gone the 
other way, just as the Western world would have been discovered by 
Cabral in 1500, if it had not been discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
Similarly as one traces the contemporaneous development of the 
House of Commons in England, the Estates-General in France, the 
Cortes in Spain, and the Reichstag in Germany in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, each subject to the influences of its own en- 
vironment, one has grave doubts whether Edward I. could have seri- 
ously influenced English parliamentary growth even if to his other 
abilities as a statesman should have been added prophetic insight into 
the future. 

These great changes seem to have come about with a certain in- 
evitableness ; there seems to have been an independent trend of events, 
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some inexorable necessity controlling the progress of human affairs. 
If a thousand instances were taken instead of five or six, all would 
show the same result. Examined closely, weighed and measured 
carefully, set in true perspective, the personal, the casual, the indi- 
vidual influence in history sinks in significance, and great cyclical 
forces loom up. Events come of themselves, so to speak; that is, 
they come so consistently and unavoidably as to rule out as causes 
not only physical phenomena but voluntary human effort. 

So arises the conception of law in history. History, the great 
course of human affairs, has been the result not of voluntary action 
on the part of individuals or groups of individuals, much less of 
chance ; but has been subject to law. 

This is an old conception. It was formulated in one of the earliest 
written productions that time has left us. In the papyrus of the 
“ Precepts of Ptah Hotep’”’, it is said: ‘“ Never hath that which men 
have prepared for come to pass; for what the deity hath commanded, 
even that thing cometh to pass.” Providence, fate, destiny, law, has 
controlled the affairs of man, as it has of men, as it controls all 
things. Few indeed are the paths we follow through this our uni- 
verse without soon seeing stretching out before us, however dimly, 
the broad highway of law. So Lucifer, according to the poet, dis- 
covered. 

On a starred night Prince Lucifer uprose. 

Tired of his dark dominions swung the fiend 
Above the rolling ball in cloud part screened, 
Where sinners hugged their spectre of repose, 
Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were those. 

And now upon his western wing he leaned, 

Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sands careened. 
Now the black planet shadowed Arctic snows. 
Soaring through wider zones that pricked his scars 
With memory of the old revolt from Awe, 

He reached a middle height, and at the stars, 
Which are the brain of heaven, he looked, and sank. 


Around the ancient track marched, rank on rank, 
The army of unalterable law. 


Human history, like the stars, has been controlled by immutable, 
self-existent law, by what Mr. Gladstone in his sonorous eloquence 
once described in Parliament as “those great social forces which 
move on in their might and majesty, and which the tumult of our 
debates does not for a moment impede or disturb”. Men have on 
the whole played the parts assigned to them; they have not written 
the play. Storms and pestilences and battles and revolutions have 
been of great significance to participants in them and have seemed so 
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to those who have chronicled their details, but they have really been 
only ripples and eddies in the great stream. Powerful rulers and 
gifted leaders have seemed to choose their policies and to carry them 
out, but their choice and the success with which they have been able 
to impose their will on their times have alike depended on conditions 
over which they have had little control. 

Why should a labored argument be required to prove that human 
affairs are subject to law? Man has a body, which is subject to 
physical and chemical and biological law. Heat and gravitation and 
metabolism act upon him exactly as they act on other organic sub- 
stances, and these forces act according to already formulated or 
about-to-be-formulated law. The processes of the minds of men, 
individually and in groups, are fast being explained by psychological 
- and social laws. Man is simply a part of a law-controlled world. 

Do not say that daily experience is against the rule of law in 
history. The laws that govern the course of history may be no more 
apparent than the laws that govern the winds and the storms. “ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof but 
canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth.” Yet no one 
doubts that the blowing of the wind is subject to the laws of physics. 
The variety and the wilfulness and the unaccountableness are in the 
complexity of the phenomena, not in the underlying fixity of the law. 

If all this is true; if history, like everything else in the rational 
universe, has been subject to law, or laws, can these be found? What 
are these laws like? Are they like objective statutes, or like the sub- 
jective laws of mathematics and logic, or like physical laws, or bio- 
logical laws, or economic or moral laws? There is but one way to 
find out—to do as others in their various fields have done before, to 
consider the phenomena, to make a more or less happy guess at some 
large principle, then test it by a wider comparison with the facts; if 
so be that a generalization can be found which we can fairly call a 
law of history. When wé have found it we shall know what it is 
like. 

To call the six statements I am about to make a tentative formu- 
lation of historical law would be an extreme exaggeration of my 
claims and even of my hopes. No assertion of humility is too strong, 
no conviction of uncertainty too assured, no realization of incompe- 
tence too profound to describe the state of mind of a serious student 
of history who sets about the task of reducing its vast multifarious- 
ness to simplicity, or who undertakes to find the law or laws which 
underlie its apparent lawlessness. Yet laws of history there must be, 
and my guesses at some of them are these. 
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Looking over the field of history there is evidently a law of 
continuity. “There is no new thing under the sun.” All events, 
conditions, institutions, personalities, come from immediately preced- 
ing events, conditions, institutions, personalities. This is a familiar 
observation and will probably be readily accepted. It is the continuity 
of history that makes possible the popular and fascinating search for 
origins. Starting with almost any historic phenomenon we may trace 
it or its progenitors back and back into a time in which only Mr. 
Wells and Professor Robinson feel at home; and doubtless, with some 
assistance from the historic imagination, trace it and its descendants 
forward and forward into a time in which only Mr. Wells feels at 
home, all without any breach of continuity. 

Yet this conception of the continuity of history, this historic law, 
so familiar to the modern historian, is comparatively new in historical 
writing and still unfamiliar to people in general. In popular belief 
Alfred founded Oxford, Luther began the Reformation, Gutenberg 
invented printing, Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
the Kaiser started the Great War; yet none of these statements satis- 
fies the thoughtful historian. Actual origins elude us; everything is 
the outcome of something preceding; the immediate, sudden appear- 
ance of something, its creation by an individual or a group at some 
one moment of time, is unknown in history. 

We say sometimes that a certain event came like a thunderbolt 
froma clear sky. But that is a mere form of speech. Thunderbolts 
do not come from a clear sky; they come from unobserved clouds. 
So the suddenness of an historical event is only the measure of our 
carelessness of observation. Lowell in his Ode to France points out 
that it was so of the Revolution. 


As flake by flake the beetling avalanches 

Build up their imminent crags of noiseless snow 

Till some chance thrill the loosened ruin launches, 
And the blind havoc leaps unwarned below, 

So grew and gathered through the silent years 

The madness of a people, wrong by wrong. 

There seemed no strength in the dumb toiler’s tears, 
No strength in suffering; but the Past was strong. 
The brute despair of trampled centuries 

Leaped up with one hoarse yell and snapped its bands, 
Groped for its right with horny calloused hands, 
And stared around for God with bloodshot eyes. 


The continuity of history is not merely a fact; it is a law. By 
no voluntary action can any great breach of historical continuity be 
accomplished. The English parliamentary leaders of 1649 might 
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abolish the kingship and the House of Lords and found a republic; 
but they could not prevent the government of England drifting back 
through the Protectorate and the Restoration to a monarchy but little 
changed from its old form and powers. The French revolutionists 
might attempt to make all things new; but little by little they were 
forced to submit to the law of continuity and restore the Church, the 
monarchy, the nobility, and much of the social system as they had 
existed before 1789. And now poor Russia, perhaps poor Germany, 
is finding how incapable a nation is of making any great break in 
historical development. Institutions have been modified, not de- 
stroyed; races have been subjugated or absorbed, not exterminated ; 
beliefs have altered, not ceased ; human history has been an unbroken 
narrative. 

Secondly, looking over the field of history, there seems to be a 
law of impermanence, of mutability. The fall of empires is one of 
the most familiar of historic phenomena. It would be too trite to 
enumerate Assyria and Babylon and Egypt and Persia, Greece and 
Rome, Spain and Germany, the Lydians, the Medes, the Tartars, the 
Moguls, the Turks. We should have to add to them the unknown 
peoples and cultures that have left behind them only the mysterious 
ruins of Yucatan and Mashonaland and Mongolia—nations happy, 
presumably, since they certainly have no annals, the men who erected 
the gigantic figures on Easter Island, the builders of Stonehenge and 
Carnac and the Druid circles and the long lines of standing stones 
on the bare hills that fringe the western coast of Europe. Even then 
we should have named only the most conspicuous instances. So per- 
sistent and infinitely repeated has been this disappearance of succes- 
sive organizations of men and types of civilization that it gives every 
indication of being the result of a law rather than of a mere suc- 
cession of chances. 

The clue to such a law may possibly be found in a biological 
analogy. Biologists have long observed that organic species highly 
specialized and suited to one environment or mode of existence tend 
to become extinct. They have not been adaptable, and have there- 
fore died out, while the ever active causes of evolution have produced 
new species from older and simpler stocks to take their places. 
Palaeontology, the study of life in the geologic past, is largely occu- 
pied with species specially adapted to one set of circumstances and 
therefore unable to survive in another. 

We are not concerned here with the origin or the survival of man 
as an animal species. His physical and mental conformation seem to 
have become established in an early interglacial or even preglacial 
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period and not to have changed materially since. His mental powers 
have enabled him in a considerable degree to control his environment; 
he seems to have powers of adaptation and therefore of physical sur- 
vival unrivalled by any other species. But socially, politically, in 
organized bodies, his fate has been a much more unstable one. It is 
with man in this capacity that we are occupied in this search for law; 
with his life in groups during the few thousand years of recorded 
history whose phenomena we are trying to reduce to some kind of 
order. Groups of men have, like animal and vegetable species, 
tended to run out. Apparently peoples, races, nations, have “ struck 
their pace”; they have become differentiated from other peoples, 
characterized by their own physical, mental, and cultural differences, 
which, though of a minor character compared with the differences of 
species, have given them a dangerous fixity of type. They have 
ceased to be adaptable; politically and socially they are no longer 
capable of change or of conformity to a changing world. Populations 
insufficiently responsive to the requirements of subsistence, to the 
pressure of competing nations, to new inventions or new ideas, have 
stolidly awaited conquest or absorption or transformation. The law 
of mutability, of decay of nations, is a measure of man’s incapacity 
to change his habits. Unless nations can change as the times change, 
they must die. 

Conservatism, therefore, with a curious inversion of its intention, 
brings about the destruction of the group of fixed institutions it 
wishes to preserve. One hundred per cent. Americanism is more 
dangerous to the perpetuity of American institutions than a less per- 
centage would be. Established formulas, traditional conceptions, 
fixed legal principles, dominating ideals, are the marks of a highly 
specialized, unadaptable, unchanging community, and, however ele- 
vated or admirable, are forces tending, under this historic law, to its 
ultimate destruction. Fundamentalism is self-destructive. ‘‘ The 
letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive.” It has only been the amend- 
ment and the stretching of the Constitution of the United States 
that have enabled us to survive politically under it. It has only been 
the abandonment of the old imperial ideas that has kept the British 
Empire in existence. Elasticity, adaptiveness, capacity to conform to 
change, are the requisites for survival of a race, of a nation, of a 
type of civilization. The absence of these has brought about their 
fall. Perhaps an America scornful of a League of Nations, wedded 
to isolation, struggling to keep her life separate, unconformable to a 
world that has been made essentially one by economic and intellectual 
changes, may not be able to survive. Thus the law of mutability, of 
instability of nations, will receive one more illustration. 
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Thirdly, looking over the field of history there seems to be a law 
of interdependence—interdependence of individuals, of classes, of 
tribes, of nations. The human race seems to be essentially an organ- 
ism, a unit. As Paul said, we are “ every one members, one of an- 
other”. No part of the human race in history has really progressed 
by the injury of another. We have all risen or fallen together. 
Conquests of one people by another have always demoralized the 
conquerors. Success in war has generally introduced lower stand- 
ards, less individual freedom, less tolerance, less elevation of spirit. 
The Persians after their conquests in Asia, Athens when she domi- 
nated the Delian League, Rome when she was mistress of the world, 
the Roman Catholic Church when its alliance with the temporal 
power had given it supremacy, Britain when she ruled over a group 
of forcibly annexed dependencies, the Allies after the downfall of 
Napoleon, Germany after 1871, were, according to the judgment of 
many of their own contemporary and national historians, defeated 
morally; and who shall say that France and Italy, England and the 
United States, are freer and better countries since the Great War 
than before? The fruits of victory in war have often proved to be 
apples of Sodom, turning to dust in the mouth. 

So it has been with divided races and classes. Dependent races 
have been the curse of the ruling race. The Helots of Sparta, the 
Allies of Rome, Ireland under England, have been constant sources 
of weakness to their masters. Slaveholding classes have been forced 
into cruelty, shaken by vague fears of servile revolt, weakened by 
exemption from wholesome labor. Slaves and dependents, on the 
other hand, have been cowardly, deceitful, unenterprising, incapable 
of progress. The division into two classes has been demoralizing to 
both. The abolition of slavery and the freeing of dependents has 
been a condition precedent to any considerable economic or political 
or moral advancement for either class. 

Landholding and employing classes without sense of responsibility 
to their tenants or employees have often been so blinded by class 
interest as to be a danger to the well-being of the whole community ; 
and the same is true of irresponsible tenant and employed classes. 
No class can safely rule over or be ruled by another class. 

Nations also are interdependent. Years ago at a meeting of the 
Historical Association similar to this a prominent and high-minded 
American diplomat remarked that he had attended the Algeciras Con- 
ference with the single preoccupation of using his influence for the 
sole benefit of the United States. I believed then and believe now 
that in so doing and at the same time expecting that the best results 
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would follow for the United States he was neglecting this law. 
Nationalism, highly developed and without sense of responsibility for 
the well-being of other nations, is perhaps the most complete antith- 
esis to human interdependence. It was the ultimate cause of the 
late war and is the threatening occasion for one to come. The world 
is even now watching to see whether one nation can by violence reim- 
burse itself for its losses from another without, like Samson, bringing 
the temple of its own prosperity and that of all Europe down in ruins 
in the process. Can Germany be depressed while France and her 
allies are exalted, or will the law of interdependence act and all be 
depressed together? For I am not contending that human interde- 
pendence is an aspiration, a hope of the idealist; but that it is a law, 
to which the realist is just as subject as the idealist, inexorable 
in its workings, beyond our control, immanent in the conditions to 
which mankind has been and is subject. 

Fourthly, there seems to be a law of democracy, a tendency for 
all government to come under the control of all the people. There 
has been a belief popular at certain times, especially among monarchs, 
that monarchy is the form of government preferred by an all-con- 
trolling Providence. But monarchies have been no more stable, as 
they have been no more wise, than other forms of government. 
There has been on the contrary a clear and, in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, a rapidly growing tendency to the overthrow or 
limitation of government carried on by a single individual. Auto- 
cratic monarchy has practically disappeared. 

Again, there has been at certain times, there exists still, especially 
among men of aristocratic temperament, a belief that aristocracy in 
one or other of its forms is the normal type of government; that 
government should rest in the hands of a specially endowed, specially 
trained, or specially chosen group of people. There has appeared 
within the last few years, especially in the United States, a consider- 
able body of writing opposing the increase of control by the mass 
of the people over their representatives, administrative, legislative, 
and judicial. Organizations have been formed and an active propa- 
ganda carried on with the object of preventing the advance of democ- 
racy. I believe these men are setting themselves in opposition to a 
law of history. 

Every invention that makes easier the diffusion of information, 
every increase in the mobility and alertness of mind of the mass of 
the people, every rise in the standard of life, draws a larger part of 
the people into contact with the problems of government. Education 
brings a sense of power over government; moral training brings a 
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sense of responsibility for the uses to which government may be put. 
Printing, steam and electrical transmission, radiation, popular educa- 
tion, increased wages, the progress of thought, leisure, all tend to 
extend democracy. These are practically irresistible forms of ad- 
vance and the resultant advance of democracy therefore cannot be 
prevented. Our own generation has seen the introduction in all 
progressive countries of an additional half of the population into the 
political sphere, and the dikes set up against the spread of popular 
government have been overflowed in all directions. Moreover de- 
mocracy has on the whole justified its existence and made probable 
its permanence by more wise legislation and administration than any 
other form of government has given. This is perhaps a hard saying, 
but a careful historical comparison of the works of autocracy, aris- 
tocracy, so-called representative government, and democracy will 
show, I believe, greater vigor, greater ability, greater justice, and 
greater enlightenment in the service of the last than of either of the 
others. 

Again, democracy is being extended to other interests of mankind 
than those traditionally considered as political. The absolute control 
of economic life by the possessors of capital has long been recognized 
to be disadvantageous to society and has been limited in various ways. 
Of recent decades, in various countries, under the leadership for the 
most part of enlightened employers, something approaching industrial 
democracy has been introduced in its place. The control of trade 
interests has been placed in the hands of all those connected with the 
trade, instead of being left in the hands of one class. In other cases 
the modern democratic state has drawn industry more or less within 
its own sphere. It would seem that the law of democracy is subject- 
ing this group of men’s interests also to its sway. 

If the arguments for the existence of this historical law seem to 
be drawn from the phenomena of a more recent period than for the 
other laws it may perhaps be attributed to its overwhelming interest 
in-the immediate past and in the present. A world war to which the 
genius of one American President gave dignity and unity by describ- 
ing it as a war to make the world safe for democracy, just as a former 
President had at Gettysburg declared the war he was waging to be 
for the preservation of democracy in the United States, has neverthe- 
less placed in power in almost every country a dictator or a majority 
whose belief in democracy is hesitant and incomplete. If a law of 
democracy exists, this condition can only be temporary; the law will 
soon again work with compelling force. If there is no such law, 
we are adrift on a sea whose winds and tides and shores are all un- 
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known. Who would not trust, if he may, the instincts and aspira- 
tions of the mass of the people in the passage perilous of the next 
few years, rather than the vagaries of a Mussolini, the obstinacy of a 
Poincaré, the pedantry of a Lenin, or the narrow vision and restricted 
interests of any one class of the people? 

Fifthly, looking over the field of history I am convinced there is 
a law of necessity for free consent. Human beings are free agents 
in their relations to other human beings; they cannot permanently be 
compelled. Not only should all government be by the consent of the 
governed but all government has been by the consent of the governed. 
When men have not been willing to give their consent they have found 
numberless ways to avoid acceptance. They have protested, they ° 
have refused to acknowledge authority, they have refrained from 
action, they have resisted, they have rebelled; as a last resort they 
have allowed themselves to be put to death. It is consent, not force, 
that has on the whole held society together, that has supported govern- 
ments, that has procured services. The consent has often been re- 
luctant, it has never been actually forced. When forced it has not 
been consent, but mere yielding to violence, and violence has borne 
little fruit of achievement or permanence. 

It has lately been said in excuse for his action by one of the 
European dictators that freedom has failed and force is the only 
remedy. Making a wider survey of history I should say rather that 
force has failed and freedom is the only remedy. Nothing has ever 
been really settled till the willing consent of all concerned has been 
obtained. Bismarck’s “ blood and iron ”’, as a means of settlement of 
the internal affairs of Germany, has already proved itself not a settle- 
ment. It could and did bring about a temporary cessation of conflict, 
but that was hardly a settlement which lasted less than half a century. 
A settlement, if this is a true historic law, requires a genuine ac- 
quiescence, however reluctant, in the arrangements being made. The 
peace of 1871 was evidently vitiated from the beginning by the Ger- 
man seizure against French protest of Alsace-Lorraine. When the 
German representative and one of the most enlightened representa- 
tives of the Allies affixed their signatures to the peace of 1919 under 
a similar protest, they were simply giving notice of what soon became 
evident, that consent to the Treaty of Versailles had not been obtained. 
‘The poor wreckage of peace that now encumbers Europe gives sad 
testimony to the working of the law in this case. The law of free 
consent has doubtless been disregarded more than it has been obeyed, 
but it is none the less a law, violation of which has been followed by 
failure to obtain the advantages that conformity to it would have 
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entailed. If a peace had- been drawn up at Versailles to which the 
consent of Germany had been obtained, the world might now be rela- 
tively prosperous and free from dread of the future. The effects of 
force in history have been temporary and partial and illusory; volun- 
tary acceptance alone has been permanent and adequate and sub- 
stantial. 

Sixthly, and lastly, so far as this groping search extends, there 
seems to be a law of moral progress. Obscurely and slowly, yet 
visibly and measurably, moral influences in human affairs have become 
stronger and more widely extended than material influences. 

The desire for the wealth or the territory or the enslavable popu- 
lation of another region was considered sufficient excuse for attack by 
an early ruler and sufficient explanation for the attack by an ancient 
historian. If other than material causes are offered as explanations 
by Herodotus or Xenophon or Polybius or Livy they are of a low 
order, revenge or ambition, perhaps, instead of acquisitiveness. Mere 
plunder or a claim of feudal superiority was the basis of most medi- 
eval wars. In later times better reasons have been offered, have in- 
deed existed. National independence or security, local liberties, re- 
ligious or political sympathy, protection of the oppressed, the defense 
of an ideal—the professed motives for which modern governments 
and nations have gone to war—belong to a higher group of incentives 
than those of the wars of antiquity or the Middle Ages. Camouflage 
these may partly be. The First Vice-President of this Association 
may be correct in his statement that the recent great war arose pri- 
marily from economic causes; but the fact remains that many higher 
causes were involved. The people, always more moral than their 
rulers, would not at any time within the last four centuries have 
supported their governments in wars merely of plunder, aggression, 
or revenge. 

If moral ideals have become increasingly predominant in the heat 
and unreason of war, it will be readily believed that they have asserted 
themselves with still more rapidly increasing force in the realm of 
peace. The disappearance of slavery, of serfdom, of the whipping 
of soldiers and sailors, criminals, apprentices, and school children, the 
diminution of personal oppression, of man’s physical and legal power 
over women, of the greater advantages granted by the law to em- 
ployers over employees and to landlords over tenants, the spread of 
sympathy, of mercy, of helpfulness, are just so many proofs of the 
existence of a law of moral progress. 

A group of American industrial leaders is reported to have agreed 
among themselves lately, after calculating that the raw materials pro- 
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duced in the world are not sufficient for the needs of all the nations, 
to take all requisite steps, by diplomacy, by seizure, or by war, if 
necessary, to secure for the United States an adequate share of these 
materials. It is to be noted that this agreement, though involving 
public action, has been made, if made at all, secretly, without dis- 
closure or acknowledgment in open discussion. It is evident that 
these projects, if such projects there are, are a violation of the law 
of moral progress. The world has gone beyond them. These ideals 
are no longer such as can be used in argument or widespread appeal. 
The men who hold them are behind the times; their objects can only 
be reached, if reached at all, by deceitful and nefarious means. 

Not only intensively but extensively moral forces have tended to 
become predominant. There was a time when fidelity to contract, 
justice, mercy, applied only within the family. The validity of these 
principles gradually extended from the family to the tribe, to the 
nation, and now in these later ages from the nation to international 
relations. Vae victis was, in the mouth of Brennus the Gaul, suffi- 
cient defense for his peace with the Romans; to Mr. Wilson and 
Lloyd George, mistaken though they may have been, the Treaty of 
Versailles was a “ peace of justice’. In moments of depression con- 
cerning present international relations it may be a solace to consider 
how recently humanity has risen to the realization of its international 
duties, and yet how sure is its progress toward that realization, for it 
is a progress governed by law. 

Such are the six general laws I have ventured to state as dis- 
coverable by a search among historical phenomena: first, a law of 
continuity ; second, a law of impermanence of nations; third, a law 
of unity of the race, of interdependence among all its members; 
fourth, a law of democracy; fifth, a law of freedom; sixth, a law of 
moral progress. 

May I repeat that I do not conceive of these generalizations as 
principles which it would be well for us to accept, or as ideals which 
we may hope to attain; but as natural laws, which we must accept 
whether we want to or not, whose workings we cannot obviate, how- 
ever much we may thwart them to our own failure and disadvantage ; 
laws to be accepted and reckoned with as much as the laws of gravi- 
tation, or of chemical affinity, or of organic evolution, or of human 
psychology. 

An urgent question concerning law in history must arise in every 
thoughtful mind. How much opportunity does the existence of his- 
‘torical law leave for the free choice and free action of man? This 
may perhaps be answered by asking how much opportunity does the 
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existence of physical law leave to the builder, the engineer, the navi- 
gator, the aviator? As much freedom as he is able to utilize, appar- 
ently. How much opportunity do the laws of chemistry leave to the 
metallurgist, the maker of dyes or explosives, the synthetic chemist? 
Enough apparently for him to work what seem miracles to us laymen. 
How much freedom in thinking do the laws of psychology leave to 
the scientist, the philosopher, the historian? Law in these fields does 
not bind thought or make man powerless, it only lays down the condi- 
. tions under which he must think and act. The same is doubtless true 
of law in history. 

If it be said that the laws I have used as analogies are laws 
of external nature, whereas history involves the element of the hu- 
man will, it may be asked just how far any one of us is free and 
how far is he restricted in his individual actions? A man can live 
only in a certain period, neither in any earlier or later time. Ordi- 
narily he can live only in one particular country and in the midst of 
one set of social and political conditions. He can possess only his 
own heredity. His physical and mental nature are drawn entirely 
from his ancestors. He has no capacities or proclivities that have 
not come to him through his inheritance. He is controlled at every 
turn by the natural laws of the world in which he dwells. And yet 
we feel free to act much as we choose. If our action is not entirely 
free it simulates freedom. We are so used to our limitations that it 
is only exceptionally we feel them. Individually we find a wide field 
of activity within the limits that condition and to a great degree 
control our action. We are free to act, subject to irresistible law in 
the background. We have only a margin of freedom, but that mar- 
gin is wide enough for judgment, effort, self-sacrifice, heroism; for 
foolishness and wisdom, for weakness and strength. 

Man historically has been in much the same position as men indi- 
vidually. He has been able to deflect slightly to one side or another 
the law-controlled course of events. He has been able to give special 
shape to general movements. If his action has been conformable to 
‘aw it has been effective; when he has worked along with the great 
forces of history he has influenced constructively the course of events; 
when his action has violated historic law the results have been de- 
structive, momentary, subject to reversal. Men have always been 
and are free to act; the results of their actions will depend on the 
conformity or nonconformity of these actions to historic law. 

Finally, I wish to call attention to the great value the discovery of 
such law might have in the attainment of human happiness. If the 
laws that control human history can really be discovered and formu- 
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lated, the service to mankind will be far greater than that of the dis- 
covery of physical or psychological or even biological law. For one 
of the prime characteristics of law is that it is invariable. It acts in 
the present and will act in the future as it has in the past, and man- 
kind sadly needs a guide for action in the present and for the future. 

The knowledge of history has been of little practical value. ‘‘ His- 
tory teaches” is a formula that we often hear, but the thoughtful 
man gets little satisfaction from its use. He knows that history has 
been made to teach whatever is wished. Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, militarism and pacifism, monarchy and republicanism, individ- 
ualism and mass action, high tariffs and free trade, bimetallism and 
a gold standard, all appeal with equal confidence to the lessons of 
history. As a matter of fact, the treasure-house of history is so rich 
that all kinds of precedents can be drawn from it. It is a poor policy 
that cannot find some historical justification. An ingenious and in- 
dustrious advocate can always find in history the arguments he wants. 
But so can his opponent; arguments from history are inconclusive 
except to those who are already convinced. There is absolutely no 
common agreement on what history teaches. This is probably be- 
cause we have been able to reason from history only by analogy, and 
the analogy is never perfect; the historical example is never precisely 
like the present problem. History never repeats itself exactly. Some 
factors are the same, others are different. History teaching by ex- 
ample is a poor teacher. 

It is true that the study of history is peculiarly enlightening. It 
teaches its votaries wisdom, if it does not teach specific lessons. 
Moderation, sanity, insight into the affairs of men in the present 
doubtless.come to the historian as he studies the doings of men in 
the past. He may be, probably is, more likely to be right than other 
men in his judgments on current events. But wisdom is not trans- 
ferable, and the historian has little leverage in persuading his fellow 
men. The role of Cassandra is at best an unprofitable one. 

We sometimes claim that history interprets the present. That is 
true; it is the only clue to the present. But it is a cold comfort. 
The present is so momentary. While we are speaking, while we are 
thinking, the present slips back into the past, and the future bears 
down upon us. For practical uses, if history is to have a practical 
use, what we need is a clue to the future. This a knowledge of the 
laws of history might give us. If we knew the laws of history we 
might reason and act with the same intelligence and precision and 
anticipation of success with which the engineer acts in conformity 
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with the known laws of physics, or the astronomer with the laws of 
astronomy, or the cattle breeder with the Mendelian law of inheritance. 

So great is this hope that I can look forward to some future 
meeting of this Association when the search for the laws of history 
and their application will have become the principal part of its pro- 
cedure. Many of the sessions of such a meeting will be devoted, as 
now, to the difficult, interesting, and fruitful work of making clear the 
events of history and their proximate causes and effects; other ses- 
sions will doubtless be given to the perennial task of discussing how 
and why history should be taught in the schools; the President will 
no doubt recapitulate recent progress or commend or chide his col- 
leagues or speculate on the larger implications of his subject. But 
the most conspicuous place on the programme will be assigned to 
some gifted young historical thinker who, quite properly disregarding 
the early and crude efforts of his predecessors, will propound and 
explain to the satisfaction of all his colleagues some new and far- 
reaching law or laws of history. Other sessions will be devoted to 
applying to some of the political and social and economic problems of 
the day well-known and by that time universally accepted historical 
laws. Then indeed will the leaves of the tree the historians have 
planted be for the healing of the nations. 

Epwarp P. CHEYNEY. 
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In war-time the political groupings of the moment seem perma- 
nently valid. Yet no fact is more certain than the mutability of 
national friendships. These are not based on racial affinity, senti- 
ment, or tradition alone, but on changing political and economic inter- 
ests. The place occupied by England in the American emotional 
complex was radically different in 1759, 1776, and 1917. The coun- 
try cherished one set of feelings toward France in 1778 and another 
twenty years later. This realization need not conduce to cynical 
reflections, but rather to a broader tolerance; it should lead away 
from dead hatreds and toward international-mindedness. 

For France, it is true, American sympathy has been peculiarly 
tenacious. There has always been an emotional quality in our senti- 
ment toward our earliest and latest ally. This feeling has been 
heightened whenever France has cast off a relatively despotic form 
of government in favor of a type more closely resembling our own. 
Yet even then, a closer scrutiny of American opinion in 1830, 1848, 
and 1870 reveals illuminating contrasts, which it is the purpose of 
this paper to analyze. . 

In 1830 public sentiment in the United States was peculiarly 
receptive to the news of foreign revolutions. With the election of 
Andrew Jackson in 1828, Western pioneer democracy had broken 
rudely into power, sweeping aside the traditional leadership of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. Inevitably the pace quickened; in this brisk, , 
keen air of progress, men grew impatient with old ways and eager 
for change. When changes came abroad, they were greeted with 
ready sympathy. Not only so; our inexperience reflected itself gen- 
erally in an exuberant delight when the news came, an optimism that 
did more credit to our hearts than to our heads. The comparative 
superficiality of American comment in this period must not be at- 
tributed solely to our lack of worldly wisdom; over-confidence was 
a note of early European liberalism as well, witness Macaulay’s com- 
plete satisfaction with the England of the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Rives, the American minister at Paris, sent home a eulogistic 
account of the July days, which he termed “ one of the most wonder- 
ful revolutions which have ever occurred in the history of the world. 
... I have not heard of a single outrage perpetrated by the people 
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in this agitating crisis”. . . .1 Mr. Van Buren, secretary of state, 
in sending the minister’s letters of credence, September 27, urged him 
to “explicitly state that the known sympathies of the people of the 
United States . . . are universally and enthusiastically in favor of 
that change, and of the principle upon which it was effected ”.? 

President Jackson in his message to Congress, December 7, re- 
ferred in glowing terms to the late revolution. 


The important modifications of their Government, effected with so 
much courage and wisdom by the people of France, afford a happy pres- 
age of their future course, and have naturally elicited from the kindred 
feelings of this nation that spontaneous and universal burst of applause 
in which you have participated. In congratulating you, my fellow- 
citizens, upon an event so auspicious to the dearest interests of mankind, 
I do no more than respond to the voice of my country, without tran- 
scending in the slightest degree that salutary maxim of the illustrious 
Washington which enjoins an abstinence from all interference with the 
internal affairs of other nations.’ 


Long before this message set the seal of official approval on the 
revolution, public demonstrations in many cities had attested its popu- 
larity. Banquets, processions, orations, sometimes public holidays, 
marked these occasions. The President and department heads took 
part in the Washington celebration, while at New York, November 26, 
thirty thousand came from adjoining cities to see what was called the 
biggest fete ever held in the country.‘ 

Newspaper comment, while generally reflecting the widespread 
popular enthusiasm, bears also the impress of differing political and 
economic views. The Jacksonian press was wildly extravagant. So, 
for example, the New York Morning Courier and Enquirer in its 
issue of September 4. 


The news from France bursts upon us like the commencement of a 
new age—the opening of a new era—the unfolding of another roll in 
the history of future ages. As we read over the accounts of the brave, 
the great, the noble acts of Frenchmen, in their efforts to preserve the 
liberty of the press, the rights of man and of human nature, the blood 
boils within every soul—it courses the veins with redoubled velocity— 
and the very heart beats, as if it had received its agitations from tumults 
from the Palais Royal itself. 


1 Rives-Van Buren despatches, no. 37, July 30, 1830, Congressional Debates, 
vol. IX., pt. II., app., pp. 264, 265. 

2 Van Buren-Rives despatches, no. 17, tbid., pp. 219, 220. Cf. no. 19, p. 220. 

8 Richardson, Messages, II. 500. <A eulogistic allusion to Lafayette, character- 
istic of the time, occurs in this message. Cf. Niles’ Register, Sept. 4, 18, Oct. 2, 9; 
Baltimore American, Sept. 23. 

4 New York Morning Couricr and Enquirer, Nov. 29. Cf. Baltimore American, 
Sept. 7, 10, 13, 16, 28, Oct. 1, 20, 27; Charleston Courter, Sept. 24; Ni'es’ Register, 
Oct. 30, Nov. 6. ’ 
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The Enquirer feared no new Reign of Terror, but believed that 
the revolution would “ reignite the dying flambeau of liberty through- 
out the continent ”, whose nations were destined presently to become 
“a cluster of happy, heroic and glorious republics ”’.° 

The Democratic press, then, was enthusiastic over the revolution, 
foretold its triumph and its far-reaching influence. The Whigs were 
more cautious. Clay’s championship of the revolutions in Greece 
and in South America committed them to a generally favorable atti- 
tude toward popular uprisings, and such was their position in 1830. 
But they represented the more well-to-do, conservative elements of 
society ; they inherited some of the old Federalist suspicion of French 
Jacobinism; they were instinctively hostile to any Jacksonian policy. 
Hence their approval of the new government was not without quali- 
fication. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser may represent the Whig 
point of view. On September 8 it gave an analysis of the events 
leading up to the revolution, too long to summarize here. The open- 
ing sentences show its temper. 


The last intelligence from France was of such an astounding char- 
acter that we have even yet hardly recovered sufficient composure to 
make a running commentary. Still it possesses that high degree of im- 
portance, even though the storm should pass away, as some appear to 
imagine it will, with the first burst of its fury, as to demand the most 
attentive consideration. Nor should the glow of generous enthusiasm— 
the first impulse of joy—which all good republicans must feel at the 
prospect of a wider extension of liberal principles, deter us from a calm, 
sober and unprejudiced survey of the real facts of the case, so far as. 
those facts have been developed. 


The Advertiser held that in the main France had been well governed 
for a monarchy, that though Charles had been obstinate, weak, and 
ignorant, his subjects had come close to trespassing on the king’s. 
charter rights and that the future was uncertain.° 

The Democrats were quick to ascribe an economic motive to this 
Whig lukewarmness. The revolution was not enthusiastically re- 
ceived by 


those who put themselves forward as leaders in public society and con- 
trollers of public opinion. . . . They calculated the effect of these events. 
upon the price of stocks—the value of cotton—the sale of corn and flour— 
but who imagined among them the influence of such a glorious event. 
upon the price of human liberty ?—the value of human happiness ?—or 
on the unchangeable rights of man? Had the revolution in France 


8 Cf. New York Courier and Enquirer, Sept. 4, 6, 9, 25; Charleston Courier, 
Oct. 6; Savannah Republican, Sept. 11, 18. 
6 New York Commercial Advertiser, Sept. 17. 
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been produced by the titled men of the day—by the nobles—by the 
church aristocracy, we should have seen the whole aristocracy of money 
and church in this city vieing with each other in the race of celebration. 
But faugh! who among our “ good society ” would think of celebrating 
a vile, dirty revolution produced by a set of rascally, dirty workingmen; 
or as the Daily Advertiser and American would more elegantly call them, 
“ruffians, mere rufhans ”, nothing better ?7 

The views of a few leading Americans may be briefly summarized. 
Calhoun, already becoming estranged from Jackson, was cautious. 
In a letter written in October, 1830, he remarked that the revolution 
continued to advance “ with the same admirable skill and promptness, 
which characterised its first movements”. He feared that it would 
rouse the rulers of Europe to madness and despair.* Clay, writing 
in December, was more optimistic, though he too felt that the situ- 
ation was not without danger, as a Bourbon had been placed on the 
new throne and the former ministers had not been adequately pun- 
ished. John Quincy Adams confided his hopes and fears to his 
diary, December 23, 1830. Expecting still further changes, he re- 
joiced, but refused to be dazzled by visions of glory that might never 
be realized. ‘“‘ Cheering approbation of the past may be coupled with 
ardent hope for the future without extending applause to that which 
is questionable in principle, or prematurely censuring that which must 
ultimately be revised.”*° Monroe, the last of the Jeffersonians, now 
in the final year of his life, retained his old ardor for revolutionary 
France. He wrote to Adams, January 25, 1831, that a new epoch 
had been opened for France and for the world. He wrote to Tam- 
many Hall accepting its invitation to a meeting to “ celebrate the late 
glorious. revolution . . . in favor of liberty’? and expressing the 
opinion that the leaders’ moderation “ affords an additional strong 
ground on which to confide in their success ”’.! Garrison, interested 
in the negroes rather than the French, referred caustically to “ the 
late dinners, and illuminations, and ovations, and shoutings, at the 
South, over the downfall of the French tyrant, Charles the Tenth”, 
and the bitterness they must have excited in the slaves.1? Benton 
made only a rhetorical allusion to it in connection with his fight on 
the Bank.*? 

7 New York Courier and Enquirer, Nov. 5. 

8 Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, p. 274. 

9 Henry Clay, Works (New York, 1904), IV. 291. 

10 J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, VIII. 253. 

11 Monroe, Writings, VII. 216, 220. 

12 The Liberator, vol. I., no. 6 (1831), cited in HWWslliam Lloyd Garrison, The 
Story of his Life, I. 231. 

13 T, H. Benton, Thirty Years’ View, I. 261. For later expressions of opinion, 
cf. James Buchanan’s hostile attitude to the Orleanist monarchy in 1833 (IVorks, 
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Of the literary men, Longfellow, writing from Bordeaux in 1827, 
predicted a revolution,’* but said nothing about it when it came, being 
interested rather in the romantic side of the Old World. Irving was 
vexed with himself that he chanced to be in London and had missed 
a great historical moment. He hastened to the coronation of Louis 
Philippe and was favorably impressed. He felt new life stirring 
within him at the opening of a new era of human progress.'° Chan- 
ning was immensely enthusiastic and hurried back from his vacation 
to Boston, in order to express himself fittingly in the pulpit. He 
was astonished and grieved at the chilly attitude of business interests, 
but retained his own confidence in France and her role of leadership 
in Europe. “ With many, many fears, I have more hopes, it seems 
to me, than anybody ”, he wrote in September.’® An.anonymous 
article in the North American Review for July, 1831, on “ The Pros- 
pect of Reform in Europe ”’, written probably by the editor, Edward 
Everett, showed a remarkable grasp of the world situation. The 
writer felt that a movement had commenced “ to be marked no doubt 
by great vicissitudes, to prosper and to be retarded; to be alternately 
the object of anxiety, admiration, fear, and hope; to be hailed with 
rapture, to be misrepresented, to be vilified; but destined to go on, 
and unfold a mighty train of the most momentous, and as we firmly 
trust, the most auspicious consequences”. He felt that the new 
French monarchy marked only a transition stage toward an inevitable 
republic.17 Samuel G. Howe, already a veteran of the Greek revo- 
lution, was in Paris during the July days and threw himself into the 
movement with characteristic ardor, being restrained by Lafayette 
personally from exposing himself to further danger. To him it was 
“ that wonderful event, the pride of France, the admiration of Europe 
and the world ’’.1® Cooper, then at the height of his fame, was also 
in Paris. He became intimate with Lafayette, but distrusted the new 
II. 387); Caleb Cushing’s unshaken confidence in “ the brilliant destiny of young 
France” (Review of the Late Revolution, Boston, 1833, Il. 344); and Seward’s 
narrative of Lafayette’s part in the struggle and subsequent break with Louis 
Philippe, based on personal conversations (‘‘ Qration on Lafayette, 1834”, Works, 
III. 39-41). 

14H. W. Longfellow, Life, I. ror. 

15 Washington Irving, Life and Letters (New York, 1862), II. 434, 453. 

16 W. H.-Channing, Memoir of W. E. Channing (Boston, 1851), III. 300, 302. 

17 Everett’s sympathy for the revolution is further evidenced by his “ Eulogy 
on Lafayette ’, pronounced Sept. 6, 1834, and included in his Orations and Speeches,. 


I. 461, 517. 
18S, G. Howe, Letters and Journals, I. 376-379. 
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government, preferring a revised form of legitimism.’® Bryant, his 
close friend, was more hopeful. As editor and owner of the Evening 
Post, he signed and supported calls for public meetings in behalf of 
the European revolutionists. To him Garnier-Pagés wrote for infor- 
mation as to the American system of government, which “ furnishes 
us the model that we wish to imitate ’’.?° 

Thus, while the statesmen were generally cautious, the men of 
letters were decidedly enthusiastic. In this they represented the bulk 
of popular feeling, in North and South alike, though the Democrats 
were more ardent than the Whigs and the moneyed classes stood 
aloof. Five years later the situation had changed radically; Presi- 
dent Jackson had brought us to the verge of war with France over 
the claims controversy; it was Clay and Calhoun who, urging mod- 
eration, seemed more pro-French than he. But the contrast is less 
significant when one recalls how different were revolutionary and 
Orleanist France.”! 

By 1848 America had made notable strides along the lines already 
suggested in 1830. The interest in the new West had become a pas- 
sion. The desire for expansion combined with economic and patri- 
otic motives to produce war with Mexico over Texas and serious 
disagreement with England over Oregon. ‘These were now at an end 
and a certain complacency over the results and future prospects 
tinged the mental attitude of the day. “ Peace, plenty, and content- 
ment reign throughout our borders’, wrote President Polk in his 
fourth message, December 5, 1848, “and our beloved country pre- 
sents a sublime moral spectacle to the world.” Jacksonian crudeness 
had been softened a little, but not much, though the figure of the 
_'slaveholder was looming larger than the frontiersman and exuberant 

‘democracy had yielded to a naive materialism. The Abolitionist 

movement was important and there were various social experiments, 
| but the mass were far more interested in the nation’s rapid strides 
toward wealth and power than in radicalism. With these qualifica- 
‘ tions, however, the country still kept so much of its early simplicity 
‘and its traditional enthusiasm for a republic per se, that the American 
attitude toward France in the first months of 1848 differed only 
‘slightly from that in 1830. 





19 Mary E. Phillips, Life of Jamcs Fenimore Cooper, p. 236; cf. W. C. Bryant, 
“Commemorative Discourse on Cooper’’, in Prose of Bryant (New York, 1901), 
I. 313; T. R. Lounsbury, James Fenimore Cooper, p. 111. 

20 Parke Godwin, Life of W.C. Bryant, I. 261. 

21 For a more extended treatment of the general subject, see E. N. Curtis, 
“La Révolution de 1830 et l’Opinion Publique en Amérique”, in La Révolution 
de 1848, XVII. 64-73, 81-118. 
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Mr. Rush, the American minister, went even further than Mr. 
Rives. Counter to the advice of Lord Normanby, his British col- 
league, he separated himself from the diplomatic body by practically 
acknowledging the republic on his own account, February 28. This 
action was approved by his government in a letter from Mr. Bu- 
chanan, secretary of state, March 31, which also informed him that 
it was “ with one universal burst of enthusiasm that the American 
people hailed the late glorious revolution in France in favor of liberty 
and republican government ”.?2, Mr. Buchanan gave the French much 
kindly counsel as to the advantages of a federal system, believing that 
Rush would be called upon frequently for advice by the new leaders 
and that his intimate knowledge of our government enabled him to 
impart valuable information to the French authorities. Three days 
earlier, a joint resolution was offered in the Senate by Mr. Allen, a 
Democrat of Ohio, tendering the congratulations of Congress to the 
French people on their new republic. Hale of New Hampshire pro- 
posed an antislavery amendment, congratulating the French on 
emancipating the slaves of their colonies, which was ultimately de- 
feated, 28-1. Calhoun wanted to lay the Allen resolutions on the 
table as premature, but his motion was defeated, seven Whigs and 
seven Democrats voting for it, eight Whigs and twenty-one Demo- 
crats against it. Stephen A. Douglas favored the resolutions as 
expressing general American sentiment. President Polk’s message, 
April 3, declared that “the world has seldom witnessed a more inter- ° 
esting or sublime spectacle than the peaceful rising of the French 
people, resolved to secure for themselves enlarged liberty, and to 
assert, in the majesty of their strength, the great truth that in this 
enlightened age man is capable of governing himself’. Mr. Rush’s 
recognition ‘‘ meets my full and unqualified approbation”. Allen’s 
request for immediate consideration of his resolutions was lost by one 
vote, nineteen Democrats and two Whigs being in favor of it, six 
Democrats and sixteen Whigs opposed. They were, however, passed 
with a slight change in phraseology on April 3, the vote (19-13) 
being immediately made unanimous. Similar resolutions were offered 
in the House, where two antislavery amendments precipitated a long 
and bitter wrangle on that subject, though the Senate resolutions were 
finally concurred in, 174-2, two Northern Whigs casting the negative 
votes. An attempt to reconsider, the following day, was defeated, 
123-46, all of the latter being Whigs.”* Jefferson Davis in the 
Senate and Abraham Lincoln in the House voted in favor of the 

22 Niles’ Register, LXXIV. 98. 

23 Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 549, 579-581, 590-592, 598-604. 
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resolutions. The French were greatly impressed by what they con- 
sidered the unprecedented action of Congress, and the National As- 
sembly by rising vote offered the American people the thanks of the 
republic. 

As in 1830, public meetings and parades were held in the chief 
American cities, though the celebrations seem to have been less 
elaborate. 

The early expressions of newspaper opinion were generally favor- 
able, irrespective of party. Thus the New York Daily Globe (anti- 
slavery Democrat) declared on March 21: “ From one end of the 
Union to the other, our people will sympathize with the people of 
France in their efforts to rid themselves of a miserable and expensive 
‘monarchy ”; and on the twenty-second: “ The more we reflect upon 
the astounding news from France, the more certain we are that great 
country and her millions of people have seen her last monarch.” The 
Albany Argus (Democrat) rejoiced on the twenty-eighth that the 
republic had at last become “a reality, a certainty, a fixed fact”. 
The New Orleans Picayune (Democrat) would have been filled with 
exultation, could it have been certain that the new government would 
follow a wise policy. However, “this revolution has been consum- 
mated so easily, that we have an abiding faith that it will lead to 
great results ”’.2* The Charleston Courier (Democrat) had “ every 
confidence in the people who have thus carried out a comparatively 
bloodless revolution”’.?> The Savannah Republican (now a Whig 
paper) assured its readers on the twenty-seventh that the unhappy 
sequel of the first revolution would not be repeated. “‘ We hope and 
predict a more auspicious termination to the present one, and as 
_ France, in the darkest hour of our great struggle for freedom, 
stretched out a cordial hand—cheered us with her sympathy, and lent 
us a Lafayette, gratitude, if no stronger feeling, should prompt us - 
heartily to join our voices to the loud acclaim which sounds over the 
sea, and to foreign lands the tidings at last FRANcE 1s FREE.” The 
New York Tribune (Whig) grew lyrical over “ the great revolution ” 
which “so immeasurably transcends in importance and in promise 
any other event of the last ten years that it must be idle for some 
time to seek to win public attention to anything else ”’.”¢ 

There was one notable exception to this chorus of praise. The 
Washington National Intelligencer, formerly the official Whig paper, 
was hostile from the start. ‘‘ The sympathies of disinterested auditors 

24 New Orleans Picayune, Mar. 26. 


25 Charleston Courier, Mar. 29. 
26 New York Tribune, Mar. 21. 
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of the news will, we should think, be rather with the Government, 
which has become obnoxious to the Revolutionary party chiefly from 
its successful exertions to keep France out of war and to maintain 
undisturbed the peace of Europe.” It felt that “almost the whole 
body of our own countrymen would deeply lament such a revolution 
as would throw all the political elements of France into chaos ”, with 
the chance of getting a much worse government, ending in a probable 
despotism.?7. On the twenty-seventh, the paper printed a five and a 
half column editorial, entitled ‘‘ The Revolt of Paris”, defending its 
own attitude against the assaults of the Washington Union, Polk’s 
paper, and bitterly attacking the revolution. More than once mob 
spirit in one city begot a similar spirit in another, asserted the editor. 


But we are free to confess that we have been surprised at the expres- 
sions of delight with which this news has been hailed—without distinc- 
tion of party, let us say—by many of our countrymen, who, without 
waiting for the sequel of the story, appear to regard the triumph of the 
mere Mob over the established authority of the Governments of both 
City and Nation, as something won for the principles of free govern- 
ment; when, had they duly considered the subject, they would have per- 
ceived that this installation of Mob Government in the place of a Govern- 
ment of Law and Order, is almost as likely to end in making the city of 
Paris the tomb as the temple of Freedom—in contracting and restrainingy 
as in enlarging, the liberties of the French. 


The constitution of 1830 had been annihilated without premeditation- 
at the bidding of God knows whom. Polk was a worse tyrant than J 
Louis Philippe, who had been superseded by a self-created despotism 
of six of the revolters. The Jntelligencer confessed its utter lack of 
confidence in the duration of the new government. Civil and foreign 
war were likely. “ None but people with the heads of demagogues 
and the hearts of jacobins can think of it without shuddering.” This 
editorial seems to have created wide discussion. The Washington 
correspondent of the Albany Argus, who dubbed himself a radical 
Locofoco, denounced its monarchist tone and affirmed that “ Federal 
politicians ”, appreciating American sympathy for republicanism, were 
really trembling that such sentiments had been expressed in their 
national organ, which must strike nine-tenths of Americans as more 
suited to an organ of Guizot, Metternich, or Nicholas.28 The Intelli- 
gencer presently felt constrained to take note of a Southern senator’s 
statement that the organ of a large and respectable party had “ in the 
most solemn and formal manner expressed sentiments hostile to the . 
movements in favor of freedom in France ”’ ; it disavowed any knowl- 


27 Washington National Intelligencer, Mar. 21. 
28 Albany Argus, Mar. 31. 
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edge of the views of the Whigs as a party and thought it quite pos- 
sible that many Whigs disapproved its position.”® 
It is well known that among the earliest decrees of the provisional 
overnment were those establishing national workshops and abolishing 
negro slavery in the colonies. When this news reached America, the 
' effect on press comment was instantaneous. At once a split took 
| place, not along strict party lines, but between radicals and conserva- 
. tives, alike on the slavery issue and on the broader question of eco- 
nomic theory. The Southern papers, previously sympathetic, took 
\alarm. Thus the Savannah Republican of April 4: 


' 
t 


The greatest danger that now seems to menace the young Republic, 
is the anxiety of its directors to do too much. Not content with what 
they have achieved of national freedom, they seem disposed to rush into 
Socialism, and that still more cruel absurdity of immediately emancipat- 
ing the slaves in all the Colonies of France. We sincerely trust that 
the “sober second thought” of their statesmen may induce them not to 
mar their great triumph, and the respect of foreign nations, by the adop- 
tion of measures at once so visionary and so fatal in their consequences 
to the well-being of the Republic. 


In its issue of April 15, a hostile account of French radicalism was 
quoted at length from the English Willmer and Smith’s Times, warn- 
ing American merchants to consign no property to French ports at 
present and asserting that the revolution had annihilated the foreign 
trade of France. From this time on, the Republican loses interest in 
French affairs, though on the twenty-fourth it warned its readers 
against the exaggerations of English papers and reiterated that, in 
| spite of the early follies and absurdities of the new government, as 
long as Lamartine and his friends remained at the helm it would not 
despair of the republic. The Charleston Courier of April 7 printed 
a letter from its Paris correspondent in which the decree on labor 
was called one “impossible to realize, and which ought not to be 
( realized if it could be”, while that on slavery, it was said, dictated 
by the impulse of the moment, would be considered by philanthro- 
pists, no less than by politicians, “more generous than wise”. In 
its issue of the seventeenth, its Washington correspondent wrote that 
many persons had two sets of opinions on the revolution; while they 
would express no doubt in public as to the capacity of the French for 
self-government, they informed their confidential friends that France 
would hardly adhere long to any constitution, being too easily led 
into war. The New Orleans Picayune, while scoffing at the exag- 
gerations of Willmer and Smith’s Times, on April 19, came out the 
{ following day with a frightened editorial headed “ Ledru-Rollin 


28 National Intelligencer, Apr. 3. 
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Ultraism in France”. The Washington Intelligencer was triumphant. \ 
To it the new economic decrees were repugnant to every idea of the 
reign of law and illustrated the ascendancy of popular force, while} _ 
it ventured to doubt whether emancipation was “ either a wise, well- o 
timed or humane measure ”’.*° | 

Northern papers, representing the conservative Whig element, 
were more gloomy than those of the South, which were perhaps sar | 
tially held in line by the attitude of President Polk.8* The New York 
Commercial Advertiser of April 8 felt that the situation was getting 
worse, the comparative tranquillity was but “the ominous pause that 
precedes the wildest fury of the storm”, the blouses were winning at 
the expense of the bourgeoisie, the weakness of the government was 
manifest, while “ the upturning and overthrow of all industrial move- 
ment, the universal disorganization of the commercial, financial and 
manufacturing interests, the wild commotion that reigns supreme ” 
were more fully revealed in private and mercantile correspondence 
than in the public accounts.*?, On the other hand, the Albany Argus, 
a pro-Southern Democratic paper, which did not follow its old leader, 
Van Buren, into the Free Soil camp, merely remarked that it was a 
significant fact that Hale’s antislavery amendment to the resolutions 
of congratulation received just one vote, his own.** 

Meanwhile radical or antislavery papers, whether Whig like the/ 
Tribune or Democratic like the Globe, supported the French move- 
ment with added fervor. The Tribune on April 12 asserted: “ De- 
mocracy in France proclaims the absolute incompatibility of its prin- 
ciples with the toleration of Human Slavery, and decrees the prompt 
overthrow of that shameful scourge. Party Democracy here is the 
avowed and boasted ally of Slavery, and is even now battling to 
plant and extend Slavery in territory hitherto Free.” Both vigorously 
attacked their opponents, even though belonging to the same party. 
Thus the Whig Tribune sarcastically remarked on April 5 that the 
New York Courter and Enquirer and the Express (both conservative 
Whig papers in 1848) found little consolation in the existing state 
of affairs. “ We regret, for the sake of our Wall st. neighbor, if not 
of the Provisional Government of France, that we must take the little 

30 Jbid., Apr. 3. Cf. the hostile letter of the Southern Literary Messenger’s 
Paris correspondent (XIV. 657-663). 

31 Yet even the Washington Union confessed that the provisional government 
might fall into some errors and that in one movement “we do not exactly agree 
with it”, though allowance must be made for the “prejudices of the European 
latitude’. Cited in New York Tribune, Apr. 14. 


82 Cited in Washington Intelligencer, Apr. 10. 
883 Albany Argus, Apr. 8. 
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confidence which the former retains in the latter down a peg still.” 
Lamartine had declared against Communism, it was true, but by no 
means against Fourierism, a very different thing.** In like manner, 
the New York Globe of April 6 fiercely attacked Calhoun’s position. 
His idea of Democracy did not make it incompatible with slavery. 
The new French decree could not of course meet his approval. “ This 
fact alone will be likely to induce the Slaveocracy of the United 
States to regret the Revolution in France.” And on April 7: “ Oc- 
casionally, an editor of a Federal paper expresses doubts about the 
wisdom of the French Revolutionizers. A few slave-holders are not 
yet ready to congratulate the French people, because they are deter- 
mined to abolish slavery in their colonies. . . . The Argus, Mr. Cal- 
houn and other advocates of the slave power, may endeavor to dis- 
hearten the friends of liberty, but we tell them there is no fear of 
monarchy in France.” 

Turning to individual opinions, it is clear that President Polk was 
as enthusiastic as his predecessor had been in 1830.55 It is equally 
obvious that Calhoun, now as then, was distrustful. His views are 
fully set forth in a dozen letters written between March and July.** 
It is rather surprising that in these nothing appears in regard to the 
French decrees concerning slavery or labor. France was not pre- 
pared for a republic, he felt. She had here much sympathy, but little 
confidence among the thinking. The 1848 revolutions showed that 
Europe had not advanced beyond Dorrism, or the right of a majority 
to overturn a constitution at its pleasure. The chance of a stable 
situation developing in Germany was more hopeful, due to her fed- 
eral system. France was trying to go back to the liberty of the state 
of nature, before the formation of society. Abolitionism in this 
country was based on a similar error. Should the French republic 
fail, he saw no alternative but an imperial government. With great 
relief he hailed the defeat of Chartism as the turning-point in Euro- 
pean affairs. Webster was equally skeptical. In a letter dated July 

34It is interesting to note that the Tribune rejoiced in Cavaignac’s victory in 
June, while pitying the “‘ misguided laborers ” and printing a long letter sympathetic 
with them from its Paris correspondent, Charles A. Dana. In the same issue (July 
14), it indignantly denies the imputation of its old adversary, the Express, that it 
had changed. its ground, and calls attention once more to the distinction between 
Fourierism and Communism. 

On the division between radical and conservative Whigs, cf. J. D. Hammond, 
Political History of the State of New York, Il. 482, and De A. S. Alexander’s 
work under the same title, II. 116. The Washington Intelligencer followed the 
leadership of Webster, the Tribune supported Clay. 


85 J. K. Polk, Diary, III. 413. 
86 Calhoun, Correspondence, pp. 746-760. 
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12, he makes his only contemporary reference to the subject. France 


could be governed only by a fierce democracy or an emperor; a con- 


stitutional government could never last long there. Her present - 


rulers were poets and editors ; few, if any, were men of affairs. They 
undertook to guarantee employment and property to all; how could 
any government fulfill such a promise?*”’ Clay took the opposite 
position, though guardedly. To Samuel Haight he wrote on April 15: 


I concur with you in regretting the course of the “ National Intelli- 
gencer ” in regard to the French Revolution; but I think it ought not to 
operate, and I hope it will not to the prejudice of the Whig party. The 
editors expressly disclaim being the organ of that party, and the res- 
olutions of congratulation to the French people have been passed, in 
both houses of Congress, by almost unanimous votes. My own opinion 
is, that our sympathies and congratulations were due to the French people 
for the Revolution which they had effected. In expressing these senti- 
ments, we should not have been committed to the sanction of any future 
excesses which may be perpetrated in the progress of the revolution, if 
any such should unfortunately occur. . . . No one can doubt my feelings 
and sympathies who has any recollection of the course which I took in 
regard to the Spanish American Republics, and to Greece.*§ 


The young Free Soilers were of course more enthusiastic than the 
elder statesmen. Typical of these were Tilden and Sumner. The 
former, in his address to the Democratic members of the New York 
legislature, April 12, 1848, known as “ the first gun for free soil”, 
asked his hearers what American heart did not expand with pride 
and gratitude when a prayer for institutions like ours was the first 
voice that arose from regenerated France; to him the new republic 
was Clearly justified in breaking down the obstacles which had so long 
kept labor from receiving its due rewards.*® Charles Sumner, in a 
series of letters to his brother George during April and May, made 
it clear that he regarded the revolution as the greatest event ever 
accomplished in so short a time. American sympathy was strongly 
in favor of it, but 


the rich and the commercial classes feel that property is rendered in- 
secure, and with many of these the pocket is the chief sensorium. Mr. 
Webster, I am told, condemns this revolution, saying it is a movement 


37 Webster, Writings and Speeches (Boston, 1903), ‘‘ Private Correspondence ”, 
II. 280. Cf. also XIV. 620-623, a despatch to the American minister, sent by 
Webster as secretary of state, on the occasion of Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état in 
1851. He there reviewed the causes of the republic’s failure, admitted that most 
Americans were in no hurry to recognize the new régime, but directed him to do so, 
in line with American diplomatic tradition, as soon as the French election had 
taken place. 

88 Clay, Works (New York, 1904), V. 560. 

39 Samuel J. Tilden, Writings and Speeches, II. 560, 572. 
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of communists and socialists. . . . The feeling in Boston is counter to the 
revolution. This movement is in advance of the sentiment here. The 
commercial interest is disturbed by the shock that property has received. 
John E. Thayer, the rich broker, who has risen since your day, tells me 
that he regards France as a “wreck”. I suspect that he speaks the 
opinions of his class. Mr. Cabot told me that I was the first person he had 
seen who had hope in the future of France.*° 


Of the intellectuals, Whittier was naturally enthusiastic, especially 
on the antislavery decree,*! Lowell was moved to song,‘? Emerson 
was rather skeptical, chiefly on the Socialist issue,** Bryant was hope- 
ful, though he had some apprehensions,** Horace Greeley was confi- 
dent,*® Margaret Fuller gratified by Rush’s promptness,‘* Howe wrote 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité under the entry of his son’s birth in the 
family Bible,47 George Ticknor was definitely hostile.t® Among 
Southern writers, J. P. Kennedy, a Whig, and W. G. Simms, a slavery 
man, disliked the French in general and the revolution in particular. 
The former had unpleasant visions of “ that gentlest of sucking doves, 
the mob of Paris, sacking the Tuilleries ’, while wages went up one 
hundred per cent. and rents came down fifty per cent.; ‘*® the latter 
could not regard as the focus of civilization a land in which occurred 
“ revolutions that are never natural or gradual—never harmless and 
never beneficial”. . . .5° 


40 Pierce, Memoir and Letters, III. 37. 

41 Whittier, Life and Letters, I. 330. 

42 “‘ Ode to France, February, 1848’; “To Lamartine ”. 

43 Emerson, Journals, VII. 322, 403, 409, 431, 454, 460, etc. He visited Paris 
during May and found the trees all cut down for barricades. ‘“‘ At the end of a 
year we shall take account, and see if the Revolution was worth the trees’ (p. 452). 

44 Godwin, Life of Bryant, Il. 35. 

45L. D. Ingersoll, Life and Times of Horace Grecley (Philadelphia, 1874), 
Pp. 245. 

46 Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life, p. 185. 

47 Julia Ward Howe, Reminiscences, p. 193. 

48 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journals, II. 230~236. Later expressions of sym- 
pathy for French republicanism, dating from 1852 and 1853, may be found in W. 
H. Seward, Works, I. 186; Wendell Phillips, Speeches, Lectures, and Letters, pp. 
47, 84; Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sunny Memories of Forcign Lands (Boston, 1854), 
II. 408—415. 

49 H. T. Tuckerman, Life of J. P. Kennedy, p. 407. 

50 “ Guizot’s Democracy in France”, Southern Quarterly Review, XV. 114- 
165 (April, 1849). This article, though anonymous, is definitely assigned to Simms, 
the editor, by his biographer, W. P. Trent (W. G. Simms, pp. 190, 340). In the 
July, 1848, issue there appeared an article on ‘‘ The French Republic ”, which, while 
denouncing Louis Philippe and asserting that the provisional government undoubtedly 
labored with honest intentions, sharply criticized its decrees taking control of the 
railways, abolishing slavery, establishing workshops, etc., and saw little hope of a 
stable republic. The article, signed ‘‘C.”, may perhaps be by Milton Clapp, editor 
from 1847 to 1849 and Simms’s predecessor. 
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Thus in 1848 as in 1830, the official attitude of the government \ 
and the feeling of the people in general were friendly to the revolu- 
tion, while the wealthy and conservative were critical, if not openly 
hostile. The Democrats remained on the whole more favorably dis- 
posed than the Whigs, but the line of cleavage ran rather across than 
parallel with party divisions, coinciding in this respect with the new 
alignment regarding negro slavery. As the French republic in its 
decrees on this subject and its earlier tendency toward socialistic 
experiment touched more controversial issues than in 1830, the tone 
of American comment on the negative side was distinctly fate 
embittered. 

The revolution of 1870 like that of 1830 turned, in the view of 
America, on the personality of an individual. As the earlier move- 
ment gained favor from the popularity of Lafayette, who seemed to 
us its leader, so the later was judged in terms of Napoleon III., 
whom it overthrew. American opinion of Napoleon III. was deter- 
mined largely by three circumstances, his coup d’état, his attitude 
during the American Civil War, and his Mexican expedition. 

The coup d’état was generally unpopular in this country. The 
Second Republic had already thrown off its Socialist associations and 
had settled down to a bourgeois conservatism, soothing to the fears 
of its American critics. Its violent replacement by an empire seemed 
needless and ran counter to our traditional sympathy for the republi- 
can form of governmertt. 

Far more important, however, was Napoleon’s marked friendli- 
ness for the South during the Civil War. Space forbids a thorough 
analysis of his attitude and its reasons. Some of the factors were 
doubtless the instinctive sympathy of Bonapartism for an aristocratic 
society, imbued as was supposed with military spirit, the menace of 
a strong, hostile United States adjacent to his Mexican empire, the 
old connection with Louisiana, antipathy to the blockade for economic 
reasons, and perhaps the fact that the Orleanist princes and the 
French republicans favored the North." 

The Mexican expedition, begun for dynastic reasons, had as one 
of its objects to prevent the expansion of the United States over the 

51 For this period the authority is John Bigelow, consul at Paris 1861-1864, 
minister to France 1864-1866. On the Orleanist princes, cf. his Retrospections 
of an Active Life, I. 512, 520; on the French republicans, I. 385, II. 499, 598; on 
other anti-imperialists, I. 533-536, II. 65-69, 88, 219, III. 3-44. For Bigelow’s 
account of Napoleon’s attitude, see II. 252 and passim; also L. M. Sears, “A 
Confederate Diplomat at the Court of Napoleon III.”, in Am. Hist. Rev., XXVI. 


255-281, and a despatch by Slidell to his government in Bigelow, France and the 
Confederate Navy, pp. 135-138. 
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whole continent.°? The plan of setting up a European monarchy in 
Mexico under a Spanish, French, or Austrian prince was proposed 
by a member of the French legation in Mexico, in a book published 
during 1844. The right of French intervention to protect “the inde- 
pendence of states and the equilibrium of the great political forces in 
America ’”’ was asserted by Guizot, as foreign minister, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies the following year.5* But all this had been for- 
gotten, if it was ever generally known, and the odium of setting up 
a foreign monarchy in our sister state attached itself to Napoleon 
personally rather than to French policy in general. Feeling on our 
side rose so high that war was regarded as a possibility.°* A revo- 
lution in France was freely predicted in Bigelow’s letters to the State 
Department as early as 1863.55 

When war broke out between France and Prussia, American sym- 
pathy in the North was naturally on the side of Prussia, in the South 
on the side of France.*° The Republican press was practically a unit, 
though even in the North Democratic papers tended to champion the 
cause of Napoleon.’ His fall and the proclamation of the Third 


52 Napoleon’s letter to General Forey; cf. Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, 
VI. 33. 

58 These facts were coupled in a speech in the Senate by John A. Dix, on Jan. 
26, 1848, warning the country not to withdraw its troops from Mexico until a 
treaty of peace had been signed, lest foreign influence, unfriendly to us, be exerted 
and a monarchy possibly set up. Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 251. Dix, who 
was hostile to Napoleon at first (Memoirs, II. 145), became a warm friend of the 
imperial family, while minister to France 1866+1869 (ibid., p. 150; Bigelow, Retro- 
Spections, IV. 390). . 

64 See the comments of Henry Adams and of Seward in 1863 and 1864 in A 
Cycle of Adams Letters, IT. 87, 122. 

55 Retrospections, II. 6; cf. Seward’s speculations, ibid., p. 142; also those of 
Henry Adams (reference above) and John Hay (W. R. Thayer, Life of Hay, 1. 
228, 313). 

56 It should not be forgotten that while the percentage of foreign-born in the 
population of the North Atlantic division of states was 20.5 in 1870, it was only 8 
in the South Atlantic division. Jencks and Lauck, The Immigration Problem (New 
York, 1912), p. 467. Of these, the Germans vastly exceeded the French, there 
being, for example, 151,203 of the former in New York, 50,746 in Philadelphia, 
49,446 in Boston, against 8240, 2471, and 615 of the latter in the same cities. Even 
in the South, the Germans greatly outnumbered the French (1621 to 144 in Rich- 
mond, 1826 to 97 in Charleston, 1768 to 207 in Memphis, 787 to 99 in Savannah), 
but were not sufficiently numerous to influence public opinion. Statistics of Popu- 
lation, Ninth Census, pp. 388 ff. 

57 The New York Tribune, July 25, 1870, asserts that nearly all the leading 
journals of the country oppose Napoleon. The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin 
of July 28 declares that the Washington administration is leaning distinctly toward 
Prussia and that partizan Republican papers in the North are falsely asserting that 
the American masses are pro-German. The Richmond Whig of July 19 admits that 
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Republic reversed the situation. Public opinion made a complete 
volte-face; the North-now favored the new government, the South 
was hostile. i 

As early as August 25, the New York Tribune began a curious 
campaign for a republic. 


We trust, moreover, that the people of France will utterly destroy the 
Napoleonic dynasty. ... The Bonapartes have been a curse to France 
and to the world from first to last; and now is the opportunity to destroy 
them, root and branch. There is talk about the return of the Orleanists 
to the French throne. We cannot believe in the possibility of this. We 
trust it will never be realized. What we desire to see established in 
France at the close of this war is the Republic! 


The following day an editorial appeared under the caption “ The 
Republic for France”, and the propaganda continued steadily. On 
September 7 the new government was greeted in an editorial headed 
“The Empire not France”. With characteristic energy, Greeley 
paid his respects to the departed ruler. 


the North is for Prussia and the South for France because of the French attitude 
during the Civil War and the Mexican affair. The Mobile Datly Register of Aug. 
26 declares that “ the justice of the French cause cannot be denied. . . . All of the 
King of Prussia’s pious cant and claptrap ... is the veriest hypocrisy”. The 
Galveston Tri-Weekly News of Aug. 17, while professing neutrality, eulogized 
Napoleon’s Italian war as “that noblest campaign yet recorded in history”. The 
Savannah Republican (Dem.) of July 21 distinguishes between the pro-Prussian 
spirit of the Republican papers (because Napoleon “was a friend to the South in 
her recent struggle for independence’) and the neutral or pro-French stand of the 
Democrats, citing editorials from the New York Tribune and the New York Post 
in the former sense, from the Philadelphia Day and the Boston Pos¢ in the latter. 
A similar list is found in the Baltimore Sun of July 18. This paper took a neutral 
stand, while the Baltimore American, the New York Times, New York Herald, 
New York Sun, and New York World favored Prussia. Southern carpet-bag papers 
were pro-German. So the Raleigh Standard of Aug. 17, which told how Prussia’s 
“grand mission” was being assailed by Napoleon ‘ with all the aggressive might 
he can command ”; also the Atlanta New Era, boasting itself “the only Republican 
daily paper in the State of Georgia”, which on Aug. 3 denounced Napoleon as 
“ fraudulent and violent .. . a liar and a murderer . . . bold, bloody and resolute ”, 
etc. An indignant protest appeared in the St. Louis Anzeiger des Westens (quoted 
in the Baltimore American of Sept. 6), which declared in a somewhat exaggerated 
vein that “ with the exception of the Missours Republican, and a few other rather 
insignificant papers, the entire Democratic press in America has taken side in the 
present war for France”. Cf. President Grant’s letter to E. B. Washburne, Aug. 
22: “ The war has developed the fact here that every unreconstructed rebel sym- 
pathizes with France, without exception, while the loyal element is almost as 
universally the other way.” General Grant’s Letters to a Friend (New York, 1897), 
p. 68. Sheridan, when he told Grant that he preferred to see the war from the 
German lines, found that ‘my choice evidently pleased him greatly, as he had the 
utmost contempt for Louis Napoleon, and had always denounced him as a usurper 
and a charlatan”. P. H. Sheridan, Personal Memotrs, IT. 359. 
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No fraud so gigantic ever before perished so swiftly and so utterly. 
The fall of the first Napoleon seems august by comparison. . . . The last 
Napoleon is a bad copy of his supposed uncle with the heart and brain 
left out. . . . Louis Bonaparte still lives; but Caesarism, whereof he was 
chief priest and prophet, is dead forever. It has debauched and weakened 
his country; it has repaid her neither with glory nor with splendor; let 
its putrid remains be speedily buried, and let Republican France receive 
the generous sympathy invoked by the disasters she has inherited and 
the perils by which she is environed. Hitherto, the Germans, so wantonly 
assailed, have had our best wishes: now, we fervently trust that their 
leader’s heart may be inclined to peace on terms which France can accept 
without dishonor, and without being impatient to efface its memory in 
another war unto death. 


On the ninth he expressed his belief that the new government was 
already as firmly established as the empire ever was, “ and with hopes 
that it will do much for France and for civilization, we say, God save 
the French Republic! ”’5* From then on, the Tribune pressed for an 
early and moderate peace, threatening Germany with a loss of sym- 
pathy if she crushed the republic. A tone of slightly pro-German 
neutrality marked the subsequent course of the paper. 

It was inevitable that Southern editors should hold the opposite 
point of view. The Charleston Courier printed eulogistic reviews of 
Napoleon’s career on September 3 and 7. He had governed the 
country with consummate wisdom, step by step increasing its liberty 
and diminishing his own despotic power. A French republic meant 
confusion, blood, and eventually the despotism of a single man. The 
empire was preferable to either of the royalist lines. On the fifteenth 
it gave its opinion that the new republic had a doubtful future. The 
Mobile Daily Register in a ferocious leader (September 13) dwelt on 
“the present abject condition of France—if those bloody relics over 
which Red Republicanism is now fighting in search of plunder, may 
yet be called France ”’.°® The Savannah Republican on September 8 

58 A similar position was maintained in even sharper terms by the New York 
Times, which warned Bismarck that a war directed against a Bonaparte could not 
be converted into a war against a republic without throwing away the moral strength 
of the German cause and the sympathy with which it had been previously regarded ; 
by the New York World, which could not expect our German fellow-citizens to un- 
derstand the emotions native Americans felt toward a French republic; by the New 
York Sun, which regarded the situation as transformed, our sympathies being again 
with France, our prayers and good wishes all for her complete success. See ex- 
tracts from these papers in the Baltimore Sun of Sept. 8. This journal also 
favored the republic with increasing ardor (cf. the issue of Sept. 21), though its 
contemporary, the Baltimore American, was in some doubt as to the real feeling of 
the French people (American, Sept. 9, 14). The Sun’s faith in the new republic 
was severely shaken by the events of the Commune, but survived the ordeal; Sun, 
May 24, 1871. 

59 This has no reference to the Commune, which did not begin until March, 
1871. 
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was ready to admit that the empire was temporarily extinct, but 
whether it was to be permanently extinct was another question. As 
for the so-called republic, that was impossible.°° The Richmond 
Whig was somewhat more friendly. The announcement of the new 
republic had not excited the enthusiasm among our people which 
such an event usually engenders. The new republic might be short- 
lived, but France had now become the object of sympathy and a 
further advance of freedom over feudalism had been made.‘ The 
Galveston Tri-Weekly News (moderate Democrat) was also friendly 
and was interested to see how completely the whole Republican press 
of the North had changed its tone; naturally the Republican Raleigh 
Standard and Atlanta New Era followed their party leaders.®? 

Following the precedent set in 1830 and 1848, Mr. Washburne, 
the American minister, was the first member of the diplomatic corps 
to recognize the infant republic. This he did on September 7 in 
obedience to cabled orders from Washington. An extremely cordial 
correspondence with Jules Favre followed, and for days the street in 
front of the legation was filled with cheering crowds, while delega- 
tions of French citizens presented addresses of thanks to the minister 
for his prompt support.*® The Avenue de I’Impératrice was changed 
to Avenue des Etats-Unis.* 


60 Cf. a sarcastic editorial on Sept. 16, on the dilemma of the Washington gov- 
ernment, twenty days ago vociferous for Prussia, now not daring to open its lips 
and awkwardly explaining away the President’s recognition of the new republic; 
also (Sept. 20) a fiery denunciation of the United States as an irresponsible oli- 
garchy, holding down half the nation by force, yet with undignified haste throwing 
up the national cap and telegraphing congratulations to a few French politicians 
who had set up a republic. These so-called French republicans had sided with the 
North; they had no heart at that time for a people struggling to be free and would 
not be worth much now to France. Cf. also the Memphis Avalanche, Feb. 11, 1870, 
which asserted that “the people of France are not ripe for revolution, and even if 
they were, M. Henri Rochefort is not the man for the occasion. He has no well- 
considered schemes of government to propose in the place of that administered by 
Louis Napoleon”. There is no file of this paper in the Library of Congress after 
Aprjl, but this citation shows its general position. 

61 Whig, Sept. 9, 14. 

62 News, Sept. 14 and 15; Standard, Oct. 6 and 8; New Era, Sept. 6. The 
. latter stated on Sept. 8 that “some of our State exchanges are mourning over the 
downfall of Napoleon”. This indicates, in so far, the position of Georgia Demo- 
cratic papers. 

68 E. B. Washburne, Recollections of a Minister to France, I. 120-125 and 
passim. It should be noted that Mr. Washburne had been personally friendly to 
Napoleon, and that he was acting minister of the North German Confederation in 
Paris, which had brought him a certain amount of unpopularity in the city. Dur- 
ing the Commune, he was the only member of the diplomatic corps who refused 
to withdraw to Versailles, though he felt no sympathy with the insurrection. 

64 Baltimore Sun, Sept. 15. 
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President Grant, in his message to Congress on December 5, re- 
ported the minister’s action, taken under his direction, with the fol- 
lowing comment : 


The reestablishment in France of a system of government discon- 
nected with the dynastic traditions of Europe, appeared to be a proper 
subject for the felicitations of Americans. Should the present struggle 
result in attaching the hearts of the French to our simpler forms of 
representative government, it will be a subject of still further satisfaction 
to our people. While we make no effort to impose our institutions upon 
the inhabitants of other countries, and while we adhere to our traditional 
neutrality in civil contests everywhere, we can not be indifferent to the 
spread of American political ideas in a great and highly civilized country 
like France. 


The republic, he added, had asked us to use our good offices in the 
interest of peace, but we had been compelled to decline on ascertain- 
ing that the Germans were unwilling to entertain such a proposition.® 

Congress was much more cautious than during the earlier French 
crises. A resolution “ commending the suffering poor of France to 
the American people” and another providing for the use of a naval 
vessel to forward supplies were both passed unanimously (on Feb- 
ruary I and 4, 1871, respectively), but only after both had been 


65 Richardson, Messages, VII. 96. Certain state papers were transmitted with 
the message and are printed in House Exec. Docs., 41 Cong., 3 sess. These in- 
clude instructions of the State Department to Washburne, directing him to recognize 
the republic, the latter’s report on his action, despatches from Secretary Fish ap- 
proving Washburne’s prudent conduct and laying down a policy of neutrality and 
friendship for both sides in the war, and a correspondence with Bancroft at Berlin, 
who declares with emphasis that Germany does not want our good offices. The 
following are of especial interest for this study. Acting Secretary Davis telegraphs 
Washburne Sept. 7: ‘“ Berthemy asks, under instructions from Favre, whether the 
public sentiment in America has changed since the change of government in France, 
adding on his part, that until now the Republican press in this country has expressed 
strong sympathy with Germany. I reply that the Government maintains a strict neu- 
trality, and will continue so to do, that he cannot wonder the people have little 
sympathy for a dynasty which countenanced giving aid to rebels during our war, 
and tried to establish a monarchy on our southern borders; that in my judgment the 
feeling to which he alluded was not against France or the French people, of which 
he is as competent to judge as I, and that the disposition of this Government is 
shown in the order of the President already given, to recognize the new Govern- 
ment.” Washburne replied on Sept. 9, addressing Secretary Fish: ‘“ About 2° 
o'clock p.m. yesterday M. Jules Favre called upon me in person to thank my Gov- 
ernment in the name of that of the national defense, as well as in his own behalf, 
for its . . . felicitations. He again desired that I should transmit to the President 
and Cabinet at Washington the profound acknowledgments of the government of 
the national defense. I then communicated the dispatch of Mr. Davis in relation 
to his conversation with M. Berthemy, which I had just received. M. Favre smiled 
at the allusion to the attempt of the Emperor to found a monarchy on the southern 
borders, and replied that nothing could be more satisfactory than Mr. Davis's tele- - 
gram; it was all they could desire.” 
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amended by striking out the preamble, which recited our debt to 
France, and by including Germany in the scope of the acts. A fur- 
ther amendment by Senator John Sherman of Ohio extending our 
profound sympathy to the French and instructing the President to 
lend them “every aid, assistance, encouragement, and support con- 
sistent with the laws of nations and our treaties with other Powers, 
in establishing upon a firm basis a republican government ”’, called 
forth a sharp debate on the relative help given us in the past by 
France and Germany and never came to a vote.®@ 

Other manifestations of interest are astonishingly scanty. No 
public demonstrations appear to have taken place. Very few refer- 
ences can be found in letters and memoirs. Longfellow wrote to 
Charles Eliot Norton, September 8, 1870: “ Now that the Empire is 
no more, let there be war no more, and Vive la République! for, as 
Emerson sings, ‘ God said, I am tired of kings’.’’®* John Bigelow’s 
letters expressed little faith in the new government, believing that 
Thiers was a Bonapartist at heart and that a more complete break 
with the past was necessary. For a time he had a curious hope that 
something might come out of the Commune, though he had no sym- 
pathy with radicalism.©* Carl Schurz was pessimistic, but the war 
was not yet over and his judgment could hardly have been impartial.®* 
Seward *° and Sumner” visited Paris within the next two years and 
returned with strong hopes for the republic’s stability. Lowell, in- 
tensely opposed to the empire, experienced conversion to the Third 
Republic somewhere between April and June, 1873.72 

One concludes that American public opinion was in the main 
favorable to democratic changes in other lands, and particularly in 
France. The masses were enthusiastic, especially in 1830 and 1848. 
To this general statement two qualifications must be added as a result 
of the foregoing study. | 

In the first place, the approval was not unanimous, being affected 
by political, economic, and social considerations. The conservative 
elements in American society expressed distrust, if not active dislike, 
in the first two periods. The South and pro-Southern sympathizers 
in the North formed the opposition in the last two periods. Mem- 
ories of the Reign of Terror, coupled with the menace to trade 

66 Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 3 sess., pt. II., pp. 847, 869, 894, 953-955. 

67 Isfe, IIT. 155. 

68 Retrospections, IV. 491, V. 150, 191, 405. 

69 Speeches, Correspondence, and Political Papers, I. 519. 
70 W. H. Seward, Travels around the World (New York, 1873), pp. 692-707. 


71 Pierce, Memoir and Letters, IV. 538. 
72 J. R. Lowell, Letters, II. 96, 103. : 
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implicit in every revolution, were the causes of alarm in 1830; the 
socialistic threat to property rights and the emancipation decree in 
1848 seemed to many still more ominous; the respective attitudes of 
French imperialists and republicans toward this country during the 
Civil War were the determining factors in our feeling toward them 
a decade later. The note of fear for the future, in so far as the 
change concerned us, gives place to the note of anger or enthusiasm 
based on the recollection of the recent past. Further, the vicissitudes 
of American politics brought it about that the Democratic party, 
which had championed the new French governments in 1830 and 
1848, found itself on the opposite side in 1870. 

In the second place, the three revolutions were received here with 
a diminishing rate of public interest. This may be traced partly to 
the successive failures of 1830 and 1848 from the standpoint of 
liberalism and permanence; French revolutions were becoming a twice- 
told tale and creating increasing skepticism. Partly it was due no 
doubt to the growing wealth and sophistication of American society, 
far removed in 1870 from Jacksonian Democracy with its somewhat 
naive enthusiasms; partly again to a world-wide decline of confidence 
in constitutional panaceas and to the growing democracy of mon- 
archies. It was more apparent in 1870 than in 1830 that a monarchy 
like Denmark or Holland was at least as satisfactory as a republic 
like Guatemala or Haiti. 

And yet the romance between the two countries, as M. Clemenceau 
calls it, was not shattered. It is not only true that most Americans 
sympathized with the successive efforts of the French for greater 
freedom. The softening of Civil War memories and the rise of a 
new generation restored that sympathy to practical unanimity in 1914- 
I9IQ, raised to new emotional intenseness by the world-menace of 
German imperialism. There is little doubt that it will survive the 
disappointments of the past decade. For it is a singularly tenacious 
romance and, when all is said, this materialistic America is at heart 
a people full of sentiment. 

EuGENE N. Curtis. 


JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY IN MASSACHUSETTS 
1824-1848 


WHATEVER may have been the political transformations in other 
sections of the United States, New England has been looked upon 
as a conservative stronghold in which a party of opposition was negli- 
gible, if one existed at all. This has been especially the accepted view 
of Massachusetts in the generation between 1824 and 1848, from the 
day when the issues of the War of 1812 had become so dulled that 
old Federalists and Jeffersonian Republicans could no longer maintain 
their separate identity to the day when the Mexican War had brought 
the issue of slavery and the extension of slave territory before the 
American people so violently that national parties began to disinte- 
grate once more and section defied section in ominous foreboding of 
civil war. This quarter-century, the period of Daniel Webster’s 
leadership, has come down to us in legend and history as a time in 
which Massachusetts adhered to the conservative tradition, even 
though other states acclaimed the frontiersman, Andrew Jackson of 
_ Tennessee, and placed him in the White House at Washington to put 
in practice the theories of Western democracy. 

At the beginning of this period Massachusetts was approaching 
great economic development. At the end it had been practically 
transformed from an agricultural and seafaring community into a 
manufacturing state. Cotton-mills which had been established in the 
early ’twenties had expanded into corporations with millions of in- 
vested capital controlled in the financial circles of Boston. Banking 
institutions of the city had grown in proportion.2. By 1848 railroad 
lines radiated from Boston into all parts of the state, and connections 
had been made over the Berkshires with Albany and the West. In 
place of the free-trade principles of the old merchant families, these 
new urban conservatives, manufacturers and railroad builders, had 
fixed upon Massachusetts the principle of protection. To meet the 
changing sentiment of his constituency, Daniel Webster had aban- 
doned free-trade opinions. Conservative ideas, however, were still 
predominant in business and in social life, and most often successful 
at the polls. 

Looking back from his old age to the days of his father, Edward 
Everett Hale could say readily enough that the Jacksonian party in 

1D. P. Bailey, jr., ‘‘ History of Banking in Massachusetts”, in Banker's Maga- 
zine, 1876. 
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Massachusetts was “ hardly more than a coterie of a few people of 
whom it was said . . . that they kept the party conveniently small 
so that there might be enough Federal offices to go around ”’.? But 
a party which for ten years was able to win more than thirty-five per 
cent. of the total vote is not to be dismissed so easily.® 

There were many people in Massachusetts who rejected the con- 
servative leadership of Abbott Lawrence in business and Daniel Web- 
ster in politics. There were many who did not hold the sectional 
point of view which had produced the Hartford convention of 1814 
and had approached very near to secession from the Union. Al- 
though there was a small group of office-seekers who scrambled for 
places at the disposal of the Democratic administrations in Washing- 
ton, Democracy in Massachusetts was a large party of protest against 
the “aristocracy ”’, against the leaders in fashionable society, capi- 
talists, religious “ liberals’, and political conservatives. The votes 
for Democratic candidates came from country folk, fishermen, and 
poorer classes in general who sought a change in the established order 
of society. Between 1824 and 1848 Jacksonian Democracy was essen- 
tially a rural party in rebellion against the domination of urban wealth 
and social position. 

That old radical elements should go into the new Democratic party 
was natural. Those country folk, whose fathers in Antifederalist 
days had opposed the adoption of the Constitution, those old Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans who had objected to Federalist domination over 
a “ consolidated” government, found that their convictions led them 
into Jacksonian Democracy. Jeffersonian prejudice against the “ well 
born” coincided with Jacksonian suspicion of “ aristocrats ”.* With 
such traditional opinions were joined those of the younger generation 
whose fancies were caught by the glamour of theoretical democracy. 
Among them George Bancroft was the outstanding figure. Although 
his friends, George Ticknor and Edward Everett, returned from 
their studies in European universities without loss of conservative 
opinions, the influence of German metaphysics upon Bancroft seems 
to have been great, for he came back to resume his friendships in 
conservative social circles with a democratic idealism which not only 
pervaded his historical writing but determined his political course.° 
All three gave to American thought a contact with German ideas 

2M. A. DeW. Howe, Life and Letters of George Bancroft (1908), I. 214n. 

8 Election figures cited in this paper are taken from the official reports filed in 
the State House at Boston. 

4W. H. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England (1916); A. E 
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that stimulated the Transcendentalism of their friends, William Ellery 
Channing and Ralph Waldo Emerson.*° 

This radical Unitarianism asserted the “ inalienable worth of man ” 
and, accordingly, became active in the cause of antislavery and all 
reforms which aimed to better the lot of humanity. Emerson decried 
the long hours and small pay of the Irish laborer on the railroad near 
Concord. He pointed a finger of scorn at the religion of his aristo- 
cratic friends: “ Boston or Brattle Street Christianity is a compound 
of force, or the best Diagonal line that can be drawn between Jesus 
Christ and Abbott Lawrence.” Lawrence was “ fully possessed with 
that hatred of labor, which is the principle of progress in the human 
race’, and so, like his Southern acquaintances, he bought slaves, the 
Irishmen who worked in his growing cotton-mills.’ But Emerson 
and Channing were bound to the conservative order by too many ties 
of culture and family ever to abandon their associates and join the 
Democrats. Transcendentalists of lesser note, however, participated 
openly in Democratic activities. Transcendentalism gave immeasur- 
able assistance as an assailant of conservatism. It was a movement 
independent of Democracy working to the same end. 

Religious training had much to do with determination of political 
conviction. Conservatism in politics found a counterpart in the 
Unitarianism which Emerson scorned. Its advocates were not en- 
thusiastic for suppositions; they tried to look upon things as they 
were. Their faith was essentially cautious. They had turned away 
from acceptance of the Trinitarian concept of God in search of a 
rational basis for belief. Maintaining strongly a fundamental adher- 
ence to belief in God, they tried to arrive at that belief through 
testing the evidence without resort to faith. Application of this 
method to Biblical evidence for the divinity of Christ had not satis- 
fied them that the incorporation of Greek philosophical concepts of 
the Trinity into Christian theology was warranted. They strove to 
be realists. Their historian declared that theirs was “ the religion of 
unadorned good-sense”’. He admitted that they were influenced in 
politics by Webster, Lawrence, and their commercial interests but 
asserted that they were “staunch Whigs, hated the very name of 
Jefferson, dreaded Democracy, abhorred what they called Jacobinism, 
which seemed to them allied with ‘infidelity’, and were strenuous 
upholders of Union and peace”. With such an attitude toward 

6H. C. Goddard, Studies in New England Transcendcntalism (1908); G. Tick- 
nor, Life, Letters, and Journals (1909). 


7 Emerson, Journals, VI. 443, VII. 197, 300. 
8 QO. B. Frothingham, Boston Unitarianism, p. 197. 
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religious truth, cautiousness in things material and social, in politics, 
was naturally related. The conservative Unitarians of Massachusetts 
from whom the radical Unitarians, or Transcendentalists, drew apart 
were the backbone of the successive conservative parties, Federalist, 
National Republican, and Whig. 

In contrast, the Trinitarian sects, orthodox Congregationalists, 
and dissenting Baptists, Quakers, and Methodists, were as essentially 
evangelical in character and missionary in spirit. They were enthusi- 
astic in acceptance of their belief. They strove to correct the moral 
errors of the world. It was but natural for them, therefore, to 
appreciate political protests against the established social and eco- 
nomic order. For that reason, there is added significance in the fact 
that most of the Democratic leaders were associated with the orthodox 
Congregational, Baptist, or Methodist churches and that they were 
educated at Brown University rather than at Harvard. This cir- 
cumstance of course should not be taken to mean that Brown’ was 
peculiarly controlled by Democratic influence nor that Unitarians and 
conservatives were excluded from its halls. It means rather that 
Massachusetts families of evangelical faith distrusted the Unitarian 
atmosphere of Harvard as “atheistic”? and, since Yale College in 
Connecticut was too far removed from their homes, often sent their 
sons to Brown in Rhode Island nearby. That their sons became 
leaders in the Democratic party of Massachusetts would seem to 
indicate the close sympathy of orthodoxy and Democratic political 
principles.® 

Although traditions, political theories, and religious predilections 
have much weight in determining party preferences, the character of 
parties nevertheless depends largely upon economic interest and social 
position. In Massachusetts the National Republican party, and its 
successor, the Whig party, drew support from the propertied classes 
and those who were dependent upon them. Financiers, ship-owners, 
merchants, and manufacturers dominated both National Republican 
and Whig organizations. Shopkeepers and native laborers, and other 
urban elements, followed the lead of their wealthier neighbors, bank- 
ers, and employers. In country districts and small towns, the con- 
servative parties were recruited from the squirearchy, or the well-to- 
do farming class, and their dependents. 

Shut off from such resources, Democracy found active leaders 
among the small merchants and bankers who were not included in 

® The names of Democratic politicians collected from newspapers of the time 
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the larger industrial projects. For its following, the Democratic 
organization had to look to the rural elements which were not domi- 
nated by the squires, to the seafaring folk who had no capital to 
invest in merchantmen and whalers, and to the newcomers. 

The largest group in the Democratic party was the small farming 
class of the western and southern counties, which, because of inferior 
soil or loss of markets or envy of the increasing wealth of urban 
classes, was discontented with its lot and hostile to the party in power. 
An examination of the physiography of Massachusetts will reveal the 
fact that Berkshire and Hampden counties, lying in the western part 
of the state, have less river-bottom land than other sections. These 
two localities usually went Democratic.1° Such a relationship is 
highly suggestive that inferior soil created discontent and that dis- 
content was likely to develop into Democratic conviction, but it cannot 
be claimed of course that the process was invariable or that Demo- 
cratic opinion was developed from no other source. The case of the 
Middlesex region near Boston alone may be cited in contradiction. 
No other county in the state, perhaps, had better soil than that which 
made up its farms, but to a surprising degree Democratic opinion 
was prevalent. Antagonism toward the city of Boston had existed 
from colonial times, but as manufacturing developed and the wealth 
of such financiers as the Lawrences and Appletons increased, hostility 
between country and city was heightened. As these capitalists ac- 
quired commanding positions in the conservative party, rural elements 
which were irked by such accumulations of wealth gathered in the 
opposition and protested against “‘ corporations ” and “ exclusive privi- 
leges”. In this case, rural hostility toward the urban society of 
neighboring Boston and skillful leadership of that feeling had more 
to do with creating a Democratic party in Middlesex. 

The loss of markets to which they were accustomed to send their 
produce went far to explain the growth of Democratic sentiment in 
those rural districts of Worcester County through which the Western 
Railroad passed to connect Boston with New York, Ohio, and the 
region of the Great Lakes. Cheaper food-stuffs poured into the 
metropolis, and the farmers of Massachusetts were unable to compete 
with Western producers. In addition, Whig administrations ex- 
tended the credit of the state to aid the private owners of the rail- 
road. Although deriving little benefit, the farmers were called upon 
for taxes to pay interest upon the state bonds. During the early 
’forties Democratic newspapers made capital of this situation and 


10 This assertion is based upon a comparative study of the election returns. 
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with considerable success, for in that period Democracy reached its 
greatest strength. 

Besides the country people there were two other elements in the 
Democratic party. The fisherman of Gloucester, Marblehead, or 
Cape Cod held himself aloof from the wealthy merchant whose ships 
sailed past his small boat to the markets of the world, and his envy 
found vent in the rival political party. As early as 1828 the new- 
comers from Ireland were gathered under Democratic leadership and 
throughout the Jacksonian period they were an increasing factor in 
Democracy. That they should choose to affiliate with Democrats 
rather than with the dominant group in Massachusetts can be ex- 
plained to some extent from the conditions which urged them to leave 
their native land. Feeling that they had been oppressed by an estab- 
lished order of wealth and social position in which they did not share, 
they were easily led to believe, under clever Democratic persuasion, 
that the “ aristocracy ” of merchants and manufacturers was as hostile 
as their former landlords in Ireland.*!_ Furthermore, they came to 
Massachusetts in poverty and soon filled the poorhouses, jails, and 
asylums out of all proportion to their number.'?, A party which de- 
clared itself as the champion of the poorer classes, and contended for 
their welfare, and assailed the privileges of the rich, made an espe- 
cially strong appeal to these newcomers from Ireland. In brief, the 
mental attitude of the Irish immigrant prepared him to understand 
and accept the philosophy of Jacksonian Democracy. His interests 
as a laborer found nothing discordant in the principles of Democracy. 
Rather, his presence soon aroused the enmity of native Whig laborers. 
He could not associate comfortably with them in the same political 
party, if he wished, and: there is no evidence that he so desired. 

In these years from 1824 to 1848 some readjustments of party 
strength were noticeable. There were well-defined areas in which the 
Democratic leaders marshalled regular majorities; in other localities 
they had varying success, and in some, they never threatened con- 
servative dominance. In the Cape Ann region and Essex County, 
lying to the north of Boston, once a solid conservative area upon 
which the “ Essex Junto” of Federalist merchants were accustomed 
to depend, there appeared a Democratic vote sufficient to carry 
Gloucester, Marblehead, Lynn, and neighboring towns at nearly every 

11 A Democratic politician who appealed to the early Irish immigrants was 
Andrew Dunlap, of Scotch-Irish parentage. His papers are preserved in the Essex 
Institute at Salem, Mass. 

12 Shattuck, Census of Boston, 1845, pp. 37, 110; Census of Massachusetts, 1855, 
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election. Along with its compact conservatism, Essex also lost that 
leadership which had characterized it in the Federalist period. The 
absorption of its merchants into the larger urban society of Boston 
perhaps explains the disappearance of Essex as a distinct political 
area, but Lynn and its neighbors came into Democratic ranks by way 
of Antimasonic opposition to conservatism—a force at work quite 
apart from the emigration of the wealthier merchants. The excite- 
ment following the disappearance of William Morgan in New York 
state during 1826 spread into New England. There, as in New 
York, Antimasonry quickly expressed much more than horror over 
the fate of Morgan. By 1831 it had developed into an independent 
political party revolting against the alliance of conservatism and. 
Masonry. The Antimasons of Massachusetts saw too many Masons 
in public office and concluded that the secret order had contrived to 
put them there in collusion with the wealthy urban classes.'® 

There was increasing Democratic strength in Middlesex, to the 
northwest of the city of Boston. It was forecast in the free-bridge 
demonstration of 1827 against the wealthy. Farmers in Middlesex 
disliked to pay tolls on their produce for the benefit of the private 
owners of the Charles River bridge. In opposition to the liquor law 
of 1838, which forbade sales of less than fifteen gallons, Democratic 
feeling in Middlesex reached its height. Clearly it was a measure 
which discriminated against common people, and when the law was 
sponsored by the Whig governor, Middlesex gave a large vote to the 
Democratic candidate and assured his election. 

The Old Colony—Plymouth, Fall River, and the Cape Cod 
region—displayed a growing susceptibility to Democracy. At the 
beginning of the period, the Democratic candidate was not well sup- 
ported, even though he himself lived in this community. Anti- 
masonry, however, broke down conservative lines in the Old Colony, 
as it had in Essex, and again the Democratic party was the gainer. 

While in the three areas just surveyed there had been some change 
of political expression since the days of Jeffersonian Democracy, 
other sections remained much the same in the Jacksonian era. In 
Boston and its suburban towns of Suffolk County and the northern 
part of Norfolk, the conservative attitude still prevailed, and, in fact, 
remained supreme until long after 1848. To the west of the metro- 
politan area, the middle farming district, or Worcester County, was 
predominantly conservative, although some towns chiefly in the south- 
ern tier became regularly Democratic. 

18 J. Q. Adams, “ Address to the Voters of Massachusetts ”, Boston Daily Advo- 
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In the Connecticut Valley, Antimasonry deeply stirred Hampshire 
and Franklin counties but did not lead them into the Democratic 
party after the manner of the Old Colony. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, towns in Hampshire returned to Whig affiliations. Franklin 
exhibited the same general character; but there conservatism had to 
yield more votes to Democracy. In the same years another inde- 
pendent political movement—the Workingmen’s party—won support 
among the farm-hands in Hampshire and Franklin. Since it was an 
agrarian movement, whose principles nearly coincided with those of 
Jacksonian Democracy, the Workingmen’s party soon lost its sepa- 
rate identity; its followers augmented the radical wing of Democ- 
racy.'* 

Lying to the south and west of Hampshire and Franklin were the 
two Democratic strongholds—Hampden and Berkshire counties. 
Both were radical in politics. While the town of Springfield con- 
stantly went conservative, National Republican, or Whig, the rest of 
Hampden as constantly gave preference to the Democratic cause. 
Berkshire had many conservative towns, but as a whole during the 
Jacksonian period it usually gave its vote to Democracy just as it had 
in the days of Jefferson.'® 

A host of issues crowded one upon the other in the time when 
Daniel Webster was considered the spokesman for New England, 
and Massachusetts did not give unanimous assent to the conservative 
solutions for its problems. The Democratic organization throve 
upon its protests against the opinions of the conservatives, gathered 
increasing strength to itself, and finally won control of the state 
government before its power was shattered by the issue of slavery. 

When the controversy over a new bridge between Charlestown 
and Boston came in 1827 to the point where the advantage of prop- 
erty-holders seemed to be preferred to the welfare of the community, 
there was formed a radical party in Boston and Middlesex to support 
the principle of free bridges. So intense was local feeling that the 
leaders of the new faction were virtually deprived of any hope of 
returning to old party associations. Isolated as radicals, they made 
the most of an opportunity offered from another quarter and became 
leaders in the formation of the new Jackson party. The Free Bridge 
organization readily became the Jackson party machine in Boston, and, 
when its leader, David Henshaw, a Boston druggist and banker, 

14 Records in the State House at Boston. 
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acquired the national patronage, it advanced to control of the Jackson 
following throughout the state.*® 

Henshaw and the Jacksonians, however, were not able to gather 
up all who opposed the wealthy conservatives of the state. Anti- 
masons were in the field. Their protest against the Masonic institu- 
tion aroused especially the rural areas of western and southern towns. 
Response came fully as much from humbler elements in the National 
Republican party—from the plain country folk who had been accus- 
tomed to vote for the candidates of their wealthier neighbors—as 
from Democrats. But it was under the leadership of old Democrats 
that Antimasonry gained momentum and finally succeeded in getting 
J. Q. Adams, former President of the United States, to be its candi- 
date for the governorship.17 When it lost cohesive force, as the 
hysteria stirred by Morgan’s disappearance waned, most of the Anti- 
masons in Massachusetts went over to the Democratic party rather 
than to the Whig, successor of the National Republican party, in spite 
of the fact that the regular Democratic organization had been directed 
by Masons.*® Mr. Charles McCarthy found in his study of Anti- 
masonry that the bulk of its following in New York and Pennsylvania 
went to the Whig party—that retreat of all who opposed Andrew 
Jackson—and he came to the conclusion that the Antimasons in Mas- 
sachusetts did likewise." The Antimasons of New York and Penn- 
sylvania may have entered the Whig coalition in opposition to the 
executive absolutism of “ King Andrew ”; but their fellow partizans 
in Massachusetts saw a greater tyrant, closer at hand, in the wealthy 
conservative class of Boston, who dominated the Whig party, and 
after their own party had disintegrated in 1834 preferred to associate 
themselves with Jacksonian Democrats. Moreover, Henshaw and his 
Masonic friends were beginning to lose control of the Democratic 
organization to leaders of the “country” faction. As their power 
declined, the movement of Antimasons toward Democratic affiliation 
was accelerated. That Antimasons should turn to Democracy rather 
than to the conservative Whig party was natural, however, even 
though they had come to the Antimasonic party from old conservative 
sources. Antimasonry was fundamentally a demand for reform and, 
therefore, a strong dissolvent of conservative political sentiment. 

16 See files of Boston Statesman, 1826-1827; J. B. Derby, Political Reminis- 
cences, including a Sketch of the Origin and History of the “ Statesman Party” of 
Boston (1835); Lincoln Papers, MSS. in Mass. Hist. Soc. 

217 Proceedings of Antimasonic state conventions, 1830-1834. 

18 Based on an analysis of election records in the State House, Boston. 


19 C. McCarthy, ‘“ Antimasonic Party ”, Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1902, 
vol. I., pp. 426, 502, §25. 
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Superseding Antimasonry in importance, came the question of the 
United States Bank. It offered a fair target as an institution of the 
established order, in the control of a small wealthy class. Although 
most conservatives upheld the Bank against the attacks of Jackson 
and the Democrats, many had no confidence in its president, Nicholas 
Biddle, and preferred to use state banks associated under the Suffolk 
system.?° For similar reasons of interest in state banks, conservative 
Democrats assailed the Bank of the United States. Supported by a 
considerable group of Boston financiers, both Whigs and Democrats, 
Henshaw opposed the recharter of the old Bank and offered to estab- 
lish another national bank in its place. A close, technical examination 
of his proposal might reveal that greater safeguards for the national 
government and its interests were provided, but it seems likely that 
he had in mind an institution which would protect the interest of the 
several states and, above all, give opportunity for investment of the 
capital of the “ middling classes”. In short, he proposed a Demo- 
cratic bank to take the place of the old aristocratic institution. Radi- 
cal Democrats of the country districts attacked the Bank of the 
United States, but they urged the elimination of banks and demanded 
a currency of hard money. With them soon joined the Workingmen, 
who denounced the Bank as the “ giant monopoly ”, the worst of the 
many corporations against all of which they were bitter.** 

When Henshaw’s influence in the Democratic party was curtailed 
by the failure in 1838 of his Commonwealth Bank, one of Jackson’s 
“ pet banks”, the radical Democrats, now increased by Antimasons 
and Workingmen, captured the party organization. The “ country ” 
came fully into power. The conservatives accordingly charged the 
Democratic party with Locofocoism, that is to say, ultra-radicalism, 
for which there could be only ridicule. There was, however, a 
marked difference of opinion between the Locofocos of New York 
and radical Democrats in Massachusetts. Locofocos demanded the 
abolition of paper currency, whether issued by state or national bank, 
and called for the exclusive use of gold and silver coin. Radical 
Democracy in Massachusetts veered off from “no bank” ideas to- 
ward governmental control of currency and finance. It came to 
desire the use of United States Treasury notes as paper currency and 

20 For the Suffolk system, see contemporary pamphlets issued by the Suffolk 
Bank; R. C. Winthrop, Memoir of Nathan Appleton (1862); N. Appleton, Currency 
and Banking (1841). 

21 Henshaw’s memorial to Congress, Senate Docs., 22 Cong., I sess., no. 37; 
Bancroft’s article on the Bank in the North American Review, XXXII. 22-64. For 
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the establishment of an “ Independent Treasury” to safeguard na- 
tional revenues. Sooner or later practically all Democrats in Massa- 
chusetts, both conservative and radical, supported Van Buren’s sub- 
treasury system. In demands, however, for equal rights, better con- 
ditions for workingmen, abandonment of exclusive privileges and 
monopolies—whatever those catch-phrases may have meant to them— 
Locofocos and Massachusetts radicals were in accord.* 

The Democrats of Massachusetts were antagonistic to the prin- 
ciple of protection for manufactures. The reason perhaps was that 
they had little capital to invest in manufacturing industries. But 
even if they possessed some wealth, they were more likely to have it 
invested in mercantile enterprises. They had more understanding 
with the old merchant families than with the new conservative pro- 
moters of industry. Rural Democrats opposed protective tariffs for 
much the same reason as their fellow partizans in the South. Massa- 
chusetts farmers felt the pinch of high prices on manufactured goods 
perhaps as much as Southern planters. It may be suggested, more- 
over, that leading Democrats appreciated the situation in which Cal- 
houn found his section of the country and for reasons of national 
policy chose to support the Southern contention against high tariffs. 
Certain it is that there was a strong Calhoun faction among the 
Massachusetts Democrats from 1824 to 1848, and, although it was 
in retirement during the administrations of Jackson and Van Buren, 
it came to the fore as soon as Tyler’s break with the Whigs in 1841 
and 1842 gave Calhoun an opportunity to dominate national affairs.”* 

On that phase of the tariff controversy which involved nullifica- 
tion and Jackson’s coercion of South Carolina, the Democrats were 
not so unanimous. In public they applauded Jackson’s insistence 
that the Union must be preserved, but in private they revealed con- 
flicting opinions. The conservative group which had created the 
Jackson machine and received control of the national patronage in 
the state discreetly held in abeyance their devotion to Southern prin- 
ciples and retained the federal offices. Henshaw’s reticence spoke 
volumes for his real understanding with Calhoun. Leaders of rural 

22 F, Byrdsall, History of the Loco Foco ... Party (1842). This was a radical 
Democratic faction in New York which demanded the use of hard money and 
abolition of corporations. See Boston Advocate, July 12, 1837. 

23 H. Lee, An Exposition of Evidence . . . setting forth the Evils of the E-xist- 
ing Tariff Duties (Boston, 1832), a pamphlet written by a member of an old mer- 
chant family. For Democratic opposition to protection see Boston Statesman files, 
1830; Loring, Hundred Boston Orators, p. 569. 
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Democracy sympathized to some extent with the cause of South 
Carolina. The letters of Marcus Morton, who was the annual Demo- 
cratic candidate for the governorship and a leader of the rural faction, 
showed to Calhoun, however, that Morton’s sympathy with minorities 
did not extend to small “ aristocracies ” and that his dislike of any 
aristocracy was intensified by his antipathy toward the slave system. 
He could not accept nullification if it was to protect those two. insti- 
tutions. He therefore broke from Calhoun’s following and gave his 
support to Van Buren.** 

The reformers who advocated the cause of temperance were sup- 
ported by some leaders in the radical wing of Democracy. Those 
Democrats who had been reared in rural communities where orthodox 
religious faith was predominant were prone to be in sympathy with 
a moral crusade which was distinctly orthodox and evangelical. 
Many went further and actually participated in the campaign for 
abolition of intoxicating liquors. On the other hand, conservative 
Democrats like Henshaw and his friends in Boston opposed the propa- 
ganda against the use of wines and beers and endeavored to keep the 
issue out of politics. The zealots were not to be stopped, however, 
until on April 19, 1838, they had secured the passage of a law which 
prevented the sale of liquors in quantities less than fifteen gallons. 
No longer could the poor man buy his drinks over the bar of a saloon, 
while the rich man could still maintain his private stock. Overlooking 
the political dynamite packed into such a law, the Whig governor, 
Edward Everett, signed the bill and committed the Whig party to its 
defense on the ground that it was a general measure for the public 
good. The Whigs had taken up with a cause urged by Democrats, 
but they had not stolen Democratic thunder. The fifteen-gallon law 
was clearly undemocratic. A popular reaction set in. By this pecu- 
liar twist of circumstances, the Democratic candidate, once president 
of the temperance society, was elected governor in 1839 to abolish 
the temperance law.”° 

Immigrants from Ireland had come by 1827 in numbers sufficient 
to form a distinct laboring class, occupying a separate district around 
Broad Street in Boston. As they were almost all Roman Catholics, 
the jealousy of native labor was embittered by religious animosity. 

24 For Democratic opinion on nullification see Boston Statesman, Mar. 20, 
1830; Derby, Political Reminiscences, pp. 115-117; Morton, Letter-book, I. 19s, 
for his break with Calhoun. 

25 Woolley and Johnson, Temperance Progress of the Century; A. F. Fehlandt, 
Century of Drink Reform ... ; C. C. Baldwin, Diary, pp. 182-347; Boston States- 
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At first the Whigs scorned and then, under pressure from their labor- 
ing constituency, sharply opposed the Irish. Democratic leaders at 
once saw an opportunity to increase the strength of their party, and 
they all championed the cause of the newcomer. According to an 
enemy of Henshaw, the Democrats proclaimed Andrew Jackson as 
an Irishman, and in the campaign of 1828 “ they planted their flag in 
the menage of Broad-street ; and holding him up as the champion of 
the poor against the rich, they received, with ‘hugs fraternal’, the 
tenants of poor-houses and penitentiaries ’.2*° Notwithstanding, the 
Irish were confirmed in their preference for the Democratic party by 
the violence of their rivals. The night attack upon the Ursuline Con- 
vent school in 1834 and the riot in Broad Street during 1837 were 
both due to the animosity of native Whig laborers.?7_ Moreover, the 
Native American movement in the forties was an expression of Whig 
hostility. Both leaders and followers in the new party were drawn 
from Whig sources.?® As the influx from Ireland increased prior to 
the Civil War, it worked a great change in the character of urban 
and industrial population, but the complete overturn that made Boston 
into a Democratic area hardly came until much later. Before the 
Civil War, the country was democratic and the city was conservative. 

After the Workingmen’s party had joined with radical Democracy 
in 1835, the Democratic party manifested a greater interest in the 
living conditions of the common people. Although its leaders had to 
repudiate the demand of the extremists for ultimate abolition of 
private property and for reversion of inheritances to the state, the 
organization supported the ten-hour day and made public professions 
of sympathy with the needs of the laboring class. Reversion of in- 
heritances was not “ democratic ” in principle. It would require too 
much exercise of authority by the central government, whereas true 
Jacksonian Democracy desired fullest expression of the individual 
and a minimum of government. The Democratic managers, how- 
ever, yielded on the question of the ten-hour day and rationalized 
their acceptance of such collectivism with the argument that a shorter 
day would result in greater development of the individual laborer. 

26 Derby, Political Reminiscences, p. 27. 

27J. P. Munroe, New England Conscience, p. 117; L. Whitney, The Burning 
of the Convent, p. 22; B. F. Butler, Autobiography, p. 111; Documents relating to 
the Ursuline Convent (1842), containing a report of G. T. Curtis to the state legis- 
lature. P. H. Fowle, “ Boston Daily Papers, 1830-1850" (MS. Radcliffe), com- 
ments upon the Broad Street riot. 

28 This assertion is based on an analysis of the election returns in the State 
House. For “nativism” see Boston Advertiser, Nov. 3, 8, 1845; Boston Times, 


December, 1845; Emerson, Journals, March, 1845, VII. 13; Bancroft to Van Buren, 
Jan. 22, 1845, Mass. Hist. Soc., Proceedings, XLII. 434. 
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But they were by no means ready to accept the idea of collective 
bargaining by trade-unions.”° 

The cardinal purpose of Democracy was protection of the humbler 
and weaker members of society. It was therefore consistent for the 
party: to initiate electoral reforms. Secrecy of the ballot, printed 
voting blanks, and longer voting hours were all first urged by the 
Democrats. On the matter of representation in the legislature, De- 
mocracy was not unanimous in desire for change. Since the rapid 
growth of urban communities had caused inequalities of representa- 
tion, it would have been in line with democratic ideals to rearrange 
the system of representation so as to make it proportionate to popula- 
tion, but the small towns were unwilling to relinquish their advantage. 
Opinion on this issue, consequently, was divided not between parties 
but between city and country. In spite of several attempts to readjust 
the matter, the opposition of Democratic rural communities, in alliance 
with Whig, was so persistent that the democratic principle of assign- 
ing seats in the legislature according to population was rejected until 
after 1853.°° 

Democrats were uncertain in their enthusiasm for railroad build- 
ing. Henshaw was among the pioneers who saw the possibilities of 
a railroad from Boston over the Berkshire hills to Albany. Together 
with Whig financiers he took a very active part in promoting and 
developing the Western Railroad which linked Boston with the West. 
All Democratic politicians, however, were not so ardent. When in 
1838 the rural faction finally ousted Henshaw from control of the 
Democratic organization, it was of course sensitive to the hardships 
of the farmers through whose lands the Western Railroad carried 
western products to eastern markets. The Democratic party, accord- 
ingly, objected to the Whig policy of granting state aid to the capi- 
talists who were promoting railroads. Not only were Democratic 
farmers suffering from Western competition, but rural landowners 
were obliged to pay taxes which seemed to be benefiting only the 
“aristocracy ” of railroad owners. Retrenchment of state finance 
and restriction of railroad building, therefore, became the chief aims 
of the two Democratic administrations of 1840 and 1843." 

28 Boston Quarterly Review, April and July, 1840; Bay State Democrat, Apr. 4, 
July 29, 1840; Boston Courier, Sept. 17, 1840, contains Morton’s letter favoring 
the ten-hour day. 

80 Boston Statesman, Morning Post, 1831-1835; Appleton, Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, VI. 324; S. E. Morison, History of Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion, pp. 39-41, 50-51, 57, 58; W. G. Bean, MS. thesis (Harvard Library). 

31 J. Winsor, Boston, IV. 115, article by C. F. Adams; letters of Henshaw in 
the Ebenezer Baldwin MSS., Yale Library; J. G. Holland, History of Western Mas- 
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The controversy in Rhode Island over extension of the franchise 
to poorer classes culminated in the “ Dorr War” of 1842. So sig- 
nificant was the issue and so widespread its effect that the neighboring 
state of Massachusetts was drawn into the struggle. It was unavoid- 
able that a conservative government in Massachusetts should express 
sympathy with the cause of conservatism in Rhode Island, but it 
appears that the Whig administration of 1842 went further and gave 
military aid. Democrats seized the opportunity to appeal to the 
people in behalf of free suffrage. Enough feeling was aroused to 
overthrow the Whig government, to return the Democrat, Morton, a 
second time as governor, and to put Democrats in control of the 
legislature of 1843.*? 

During the ’thirties and ’forties opinion in Massachusetts hostile 
to slavery developed to such proportions that it finally became more 
than a social and moral problem. It demanded the attention of 
political parties. As early as 1831 a rift had appeared among the 
Democrats. While Morton had abandoned political association with 
Calhoun, largely, it seems, because of irreconcilable differences over 
slavery, Henshaw’s newspaper, the Boston Statesman, had assured 
the Southern slaveholder that Massachusetts Democrats did not ap- 
prove of abolitionism.*® Neither Whig nor Democratic organizations 
would sponsor Garrison and his programme of non-resistance and 
vituperation. The Abolitionists of Middlesex County, many of 
whom normally were Whigs, preferred in 1839 to give their votes to 
an out-and-out Democrat rather than to help elect a conservative 
whose opinion on the subject of antislavery did not altogether meet 
with their demands. It was apparent that the Whig party was not 
united in support of the Massachusetts cotton-manufacturer and 
Southern cotton-planter. By 1840 the abolitionists who repudiated. 
Garrison’s non-resistance had left their old political associations and 
formed the Liberty party.** The issue had become subversive of 
party discipline. When a few years later annexation of Texas and 
the extension of slave territory became pressing questions, both Whig 
and Democratic politicians found that many more were beginning to 
abandon their parties. Social, religious, and economic prejudices 
prevented old conservatives from converging into a new party. No 
such traditions, however, were strong enough to prevent a union of 

82 A. M. Mowry, The Dorr War (1901); J. A. Bolles, Affairs of Rhode Island 
(1842) ; files of the Bay State Democrat and Boston Advertiser, 1842. 

83 Morton, Letter-book, vol. I., letters to Calhoun and G. B. Perry; Statesman, 
Sept. 24, 1831. 


34 Emerson, Journals, July 7, 1839, V. 235, 302; The Liberator, October-Novem- 
ber, 1840; Massachusetts Archives. 
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“Young Whigs ” and radical Democrats, or “ Barnburners”’, in the 
new Free Soil movement. Although forced to set aside the abolition- 
ism of the Liberty men, antislavery had broken party lines and com- 
pelled the nation to recognize the slave as a political problem.*® 

In this survey of political actions from 1824 to 1848, general 
tendencies may be discerned. The National Republicans, their suc- 
cessors the Whigs, and those descendants of the Whigs, the Native 
Americans, all displayed themselves as conservatives and, at times, 
reactionaries. They all stood for the established order and invariably 
were to be found on the opposing side of any issue which seemed to 
involve a change. In the Antimasonic, Liberty, and Free Soil parties 
there were elements from both conservative and democratic sources. 
All three at the beginning appeared to draw more support from 
National Republican or Whig elements, but these accessions came 
chiefly from rural conservative sources, or, if the term may be 
applied, from the liberal element in the Whig party. It is especially 
noteworthy that a greater number of Antimasons went back to Demo- 
cratic than to conservative or Whig affiliations. 

There were visible two distinct factions in the Democratic party, 
the conservative urban and the radical country groups. The latter 
was much more in sympathy with the farmers who made up the bulk 
of the Workingmen’s party than with their fellow Democrats in the 
city. After the Workingmen and radical Antimasons had joined 
with rural Democracy, it rose to a position of domination over the 
whole party, and raised its candidate to the governorship in 1840 and 
1843, triumphant over Whig “ aristocracy ”. 

The urban society of Boston and its suburban towns of Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, Brighton, and Brookline apparently had interests 
counter to those of the country folk. In most cases this difference 
of feeling coincided remarkably with that between Whig and Demo- 
cratic opinion, so much so that, notwithstanding the large conserva- 
tive rural element in the Whig party, one might almost call the Whig 
party urban and the Democratic rural. In the course of twenty-five 
years this rivalry took many forms. It was vital in the controversy 
of 1827 between the property-holders of Boston and the farmers of 
Middlesex, in the Workingmen’s movement of 1833 and 1834 against 
the “accumulators” in Boston society. It appeared in the war on 
the Bank of the United States, in which the country folk assailed the 
exclusive privileges of the wealthy who controlled banks and other 

35 J. G. Palfrey, The Slave Power (1846); Morning Post and Advertiser (1847- 
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corporations ; it appeared again in the protests of farmers against the 
urban capitalists who owned the railroads, although they had been 
built largely on public credit. The same jealousy made impossible 
throughout the twenty-five years any readjustment of representation 
in the legislature. For once, the country faction was reactionary. 
The feeling cropped out finally in the struggle over slavery at the 
party conventions of 1847. To the country Whigs, Charles Sumner 
appealed against the war with Mexico and the extension of slave 
territory. The country delegates to the Democratic convention de- 
manded resolutions against the slave system. It was the union of 
these rural elements, Whig and Democratic, that in 1848 created the 
Free Soil party and pointed the way for the Republican party which 
was soon to express the sectional interests of the Northern states and 
defend them against the South in the Civil War.*¢ 


ARTHUR B. DaRLING. 


86 Valuable impressions have been gained from both the speeches and papers 
of Robert Rantoul, jr., and the diary of John Quincy Adams, and they have been 
taken into consideration although no specific point in this paper has seemed to 
necessitate a direct reference. As a member of the state legislature in 1836-1837 
Rantoul conducted the Democratic attack upon the laws for capital punishment. 
He was a persistent aspirant for federal office and worker in the Democratic or- 
ganization, but never a director of its policy like Henshaw or Bancroft. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


THE Metz INTERVIEW oF May 9g, 1877 


THE publication of the official documents of the German Foreign 
Office has among other things brought to light the details of a curious 
episode in diplomatic history which is not without significance in any 
consideration of the history of the Third Republic. This episode 
concerns the interview between Kaiser Wilhelm I. and M. de Gontaut- 
Biron, the French ambassador to Germany, at Metz, one week prior 
to the Seize-Mai and the so-called attempt at personal government 
on the part of the French Clericals under the ministry of the Duc de 
Broglie. It illustrates the manner in which the Duc Decazes, the 
French foreign secretary, exploited the difference of opinion that 
existed between the Kaiser and Bismarck upon the policy to be pur- 
sued toward France and the way in which he took advantage of the 
excitement prevailing in diplomatic circles over the English reply to 
Russia of May 6, a reply which seemed to threaten an intervention 
in the Russo-Turkish war on the side of the Turk. It also suggests 
almost irresistibly that MacMahon and the Clericals would never 
have dared to make their attempt at personal government, an attempt 
that was obviously the forerunner of a monarchical restoration in 
France, Bismarck’s béte noire,? had they not had the assurances of 
the emperor that such a move would be acceptable to him. This 
view is vigorously contested by Dreux, Gontaut’s biographer,® but his 
protests lack weight when compared with the record revealed by the 
Memoirs of Hohenlohe and Ballhausen and by the official German 
documents. . 

Paris had been in a ferment since the fourth of May over the 
internal political situation, and on every side talk of a coup d’état 
was to be heard.* Gontaut, who was closely attached to the Clerical 
' party, arrived in Paris the morning of the seventh and was sent that 
same evening by MacMahon and Decazes to “saluer l’Empereur a 

1 Die Grosse Politik der Europatischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922, 
6 vols.). 

2 Hohenlohe, Memoirs (New York, 1906), II. 109. 

8 Dreux, Derniéres Années de lV Ambassade en Allemagne de M. de Gontaut- 
Biron, 1874-1877 (Paris, 1907), pp. 328-331, passim. See also London Times, Jan. 
23, 1878. 

: 4 ean Evolution of France under the Third Republic (New York, 1897), 
p. 68. 
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Metz ”, where the latter was on a tour of inspection preliminary to 
the proposed strengthening of the German garrisons in Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Hohenlohe, informed to this effect by Decazes on the eighth, 
at once reported the fact to Bulow at the Wilhelmstrasse, advising 
him that Gontaut was doubtless instructed to commit the Kaiser to an 
assurance of peaceful intentions that could be exploited in France.® 
Bilow received this letter on the ninth and immediately telegraphed 
Wilhelm warning him that the interview was liable to misconstruction 
and hence should be limited so far as possible.® 

However on the ninth the Kaiser received Gontaut, who returned 
to Paris as soon as the interview was at an end.” No account of the 
meeting appeared in the French, English, or German papers until the 
fourteenth, a somewhat surprising fact, although it must be remem- 
bered that the attention of Europe was concentrated on the Anglo- 
Russo-Turkish situation. The account published on the fourteenth 
consisted of an obviously inspired article in several of the Berlin 
journals and described the conversation as having been a friendly 
discussion of the proposed strengthening of the Alsatian garrisons,® 
a statement which was based on the emperor’s assurances to Biilow 
on his return from Metz.® But Wilhelm did not tell Bulow the 
whole story. 

In speaking of the English reply to Russia of May 6, then the 
talk of diplomatic Europe, he had been guilty of a decided indiscre- 
tion. By his own account of May 157° he had in substance said 
that it was a “ réponse que nous autres éviterons de faire. . . . C’est 
bien a nous de chercher de maintenir l’Angleterre dans la neutralité 
qu’elle aussi a proclamée”’. This unfortunate remark was at once 
utilized by Decazes to throw dust in the eyes of the diplomats pend- 
ing the final preparations for the Clerical coup of May 16. He told 
Wimpffen, the Austro-Hungarian ambassador at Paris, that the 
Kaiser had said, “ Je suis trés mécontent de la réponse anglaise et 
j'espére que la France ne donnera pas dans ces intrigues anglaises ”. 
This version reached Miinster, the German ambassador at London, 
who telegraphed it to Biilow the fourteenth.1 On the fifteenth 
Bulow received this alarming report and at once informed Bismarck, 
who was at Friedrichsruhe, of this indiscretion of the Kaiser’s.12. At 

8 Die Grosse Politik, I. 316. 

6 Jbid., p. 316n. 

7 Dreux, op. cit., p. 329. 

8 Quoted in Journal des Débats, May 16, 1877. 

®° Bilow to Hohenlohe, May 14, 1877, Die Grosse Politik, I. 317-318. 

10 Die Grosse Politik, 1. 320, Randmerkung. 

11 [bid., pp. 318—319n. 

12 Missing from the archives. Cf. tbid., p. 319n. 
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the same time he inquired of the latter as to whether he had actually 
used this exceedingly undiplomatic language and asked for an inter- 
view.1? The emperor replied by endorsement giving the account 
quoted above,’* and although, as Bulow noted, the dangerous word 
Intrigen had not been used, yet Wilhelm’s remarks had been such as 
to lend themselves only too readily to misconstruction.’® 

Bismarck had written in reply to Bulow’s report on the Munster 
telegram, directing him to tell the Kaiser that he (Bismarck) would 
resign if foreign policy was not to be wholly under his control,’® and 
armed with this Bulow went on May 16 to remonstrate with the 
Kaiser on his use of dangerous and unconsidered expressions. The 
interview was not a pleasant one, and a full account of it is given in 
Bulow’s report to Bismarck written May 17.27 

But while the Wilhelmstrasse was pursuing this red herring which 
Decazes had drawn across the trail and was vainly trying to discover 
what the emperor had really said to Gontaut, the answer was already 
being given in Paris, On May 16 the French Clericals, confident in 
the assurances which Gontaut had brought back from Metz, took over 
the government of France and began their attempt at personal gov- 
ernment. This was accomplished by MacMahon’s brusque letter of 
May 16 dismissing the Simon ministry, by the appointment of a new 
cabinet under the Duc de Broglie (who was most unpopular with the 
republican Chamber of Deputies), and by the prorogation two days 
later of that body.'® Decazes continued as foreign secretary under 
the new government, and Gontaut remained as ambassador to Ger- 
many. 

Political feeling in Paris ran high, and the meeting of Gontaut 
and the Kaiser of a week previous, hitherto unnoticed in the press, 
was recalled. The natural deduction was made from the close con- 
junction of the two events, and, as it appears, the correct one. 
Rumors went about and even crept into some of the French journals, 
in spite of the strict censorship exercised by the new government.’® 
Quite naturally every effort was made by all concerned to banish the 
idea that the Kaiser’s remarks to Gontaut at Metz had any connection 
with the internal crisis in France. Gontaut, who had remained in 

13 Die Grosse Politik, I. 318-320. 

14 [bid., p. 320, Randmerkung. 

15 Ibid., pp. 320-322. 

16 [bid., p. 319n. 

17 [bid., pp. 320—322. 

18 It was finally dissolved on June 26 with the consent of the Senate, which 
was monarchist and clerical in its sympathies. Hanotaux, Histoire de la France 


Contemporaine, 1871-1900, IV. 44-45. 
19 Zevort, Histetre de la Trotsiéme République, II. 340. 
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Paris,”° assured Hohenlohe that there was nothing in the rumor and 
a denial was published in Le Soir.2*_ The Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, who got his information from governmental circles, 
- also published a démenti on May 19.?? 

But if it was easy to hide the truth from the French and English 
publics, it was not so easy to deceive Bismarck. The question of the 
emperor’s utterances at Metz was fresh on his mind, he could recall 
that the disquieting rumors as to their purport came originally from 
Decazes, whom he knew of old,?° and it seems that he had already 
received reports from the Rothschilds in Paris predicting the Seize- 
Mai.?* On the twentieth he proceeded to Berlin and on the follow- 
ing day had interviews with the Kaiser and with the crown prince,”* 
who was an intimate of Gontaut. There is no record of either con- 
versation, but from his ensuing actions and later statements it is to 
be gathered that he then discovered the whole truth about the Metz 
interview. 

It was as he feared. The Kaiser had been more than merely 
indiscreet in his remarks to Gontaut, he had actually reversed Bis- 
marck’s anti-clerical, pro-republican French policy, as may be seen 
from subsequent disclosures. According to Ballhausen, Bismarck 
told him on June 29, 1877: 

Gontaut is still . . . trying to lead his Majesty into making uncon- 
sidered remarks as he did at Metz. If the Kaiser says to him what he 
has written to me, then we shall see an intrigue quite to the liking of 
MacMahon and to the disadvantage of the Republic [1.e., a Clerical coup 
d'état]. The Kaiser has told him that ‘comme vieux monarque” he did 
not sympathize with the Republic.° 
A second bit of evidence as to the nature of the emperor’s utterances 
at Metz is found in the report of a conversation between Wilhelm 
and General d’Abzac, MacMahon’s aide-de-camp, which probably 
took place in Berlin on August 31, the day after d’Abzac’s arrival 
there on a special mission from the marshal.?”. The Kaiser said then: 

20 Dreux, Derniéres Années, p. 273. 

21 Die Grosse Politik, I. 323. 

22 London Times, May 19, 1877. 

23 Compare Decazes’s disclosure of the German threats in 1875. See also Die 
Grosse Politik, 1. 311, 319. 

24 Hohenlohe, IT. 204. 

25 Kohl, Bismarck-Regesten, p. 144. 

26 Ballhausen, Bismarck-Erinnerungen, p. 111. 

27 This conversation quoted by Dreux, p. 282, is undated. But the special mis- 
sion is mentioned in a letter from Decazes to Gontaut, Aug. 26, 1877: ‘‘ Le Maréchal 
envoie le général d’Abzac en Allemagne avec ordre de voir le plus de monde pos- 
sible, de beaucoup écouter et de beaucoup expliquer ” (Dreux, pp. 275-276). L’Uné- 


vers of Sept. 2, 1877, carries an item dated Aug. 31 reporting that the Kaiser had 
that day accorded d’Abzac a private interview. 
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Dites bien au maréchal de Mac-Mahon que j’ai compris et approuvé 
le Seize-Mai, que j’ai la certitude que j’aurai toujours avec lui les relations 
les meilleures, que j’ai été tout 4 fait touché du tact exquis qu’il a su 
mettre en m’envoyant Gontaut me complimenter a Metz, mission trés 
délicate, dont nul autre que son ambassadeur auprés de moi ne pouvait 
étre chargé. Donnez-lui, de ma part, les assurances les plus pacifiques 
et dites-lui que quel que soit le résultat des élections, il faut qu’il reste 
a son poste. Nous n’avons qu’un ennemi qui doit nous étre commun: le 
radicalisme ; nous avons le méme intérét a le combattre. Qu’il n’ait nulle 
inquiétude au sujet de l’envoi de troupes en Alsace-Lorraine; ce mouve- 
ment se borne a l’envoi 4 Metz du régiment d’infanterie actuellement 
stationné a Wissembourg, et plus tard a l’envoi d’une brigade de 
cavalerie.?§ 


From the above it would seem that the Kaiser and the chancellor were 
not yet one on French policy. A final and conclusive statement is 
found in Hohenlohe’s diary for September 6, 1877, which brings out 
in sharp detail both the nature of the Metz interview and Bismarck’s 
differences with the emperor: 


The emperor [Bismarck told Hohenlohe] made the prosecution of 
our French policy difficult because he always let himself be persuaded 
by Gontaut to lay weight on the “solidarity of conservative interests”, 
the old Arnim policy, instead of aiming at keeping France disunited and 
incapable of alliances. . . . Gontaut’s journey to Metz had been brought 
about by the empress and . . . the emperor was in a measure responsible 
for May 16, because he had spoken to Gontaut to the above-mentioned 
effect.2° 


In view of the foregoing it 1s difficult to doubt that the Kaiser told 
Gontaut on May 9g that he would welcome a monarchist and Clerical 
restoration in France. 

Informed of this blow to his French policy, Bismarck spent a 
busy three days in the Wilhelmstrasse from May 21 to 24,®° doing 
what was possible to minimize its consequences. On the twenty- 
fourth he took his departure for Kissingen.** On the twenty-sixth 
the German Foreign Office issued a circular addressed to all the 
German embassies in Europe, informing them of the rumors current 
in France to the effect that the Seize-Mai had been actuated by the 
Kaiser’s assurances to Gontaut at Metz. This was to be denied. 
Hohenlohe had been instructed to have an emphatic denial published 
in one of the more influential journals of the French capital, which 
was to represent the official German view.*? This démenti, sweeping 

28 Dreux, p. 282. 

29 Hohenlohe, II. 203-204. 

30 London Times, May 24, 1877; Journal des Débats, May 24, 25, 1877. 
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in character, came out in the Journal des Débats of May 27,8 and 
there the matter rested. 

There is no space here to consider Bismarck’s attempts throughout 
the summer to dislodge the new French Cabinet. A press campaign 
was initiated in Germany attacking the Clerical régime in France,** 
and the border garrisons were ostentatiously strengthened. An un- 
successful attempt was made to have Gontaut recalled,®> and on at 
least two occasions Bismarck publicly exhibited his distaste for the 
Broglie government.*® Moreover Hohenlohe was instructed to use 
all means at his disposal in France to undermine the monarchist and 
Clerical ascendancy.?? 

But although the incident of the Metz interview has remained a 
closed matter ever since, although it has been hushed up and for- 
gotten in the sweep of greater events, it still remains as a curious 
reminder of the differences of opinion between Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
and Bismarck, as an example of the diplomatic methods of Gontaut 
and Decazes, and as an element not to be overlooked in any account 
of French political history during the ‘seventies. 

Henry CARTER. 


THE RIFLE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


THE attention of the student of the American Revolutionary War 
is constantly drawn to the rifle as a military arm. In fact, one of 
the first acts of the Continental Congress, in 1775, was to call for 
companies of “expert riflemen ”’, and these companies were the be- 
ginning of the Continental Army.’ 

The American rifleman was picturesque in his round hat and 
hunting shirt, and his marksmanship compelled British officers and 
sergeants to lay aside their spontoons and halberds while on American 
service 7—Jjust as later, in South Africa, British officers abandoned 
their swords, and for the same reason. ‘That he made excellent use 
of his weapon we are assured in many contemporaneous sources. 
One German officer characterized the rifleman as “terrible”. An- 

83 Incorrectly cited as May 28 in Dte Grosse Politik, I. 323n. 

34 Dreux, p. 273. 

85 Die Grosse Politik, I. 324-325, 325—-326n. 

36 Dreux, pp. 332-333, 275-277. 

87 Die Grosse Politik, I. 325-327. 

1 Journals of Congress, I. 82. 

2 Hamilton, History of the Grenadier Guards (London, 1874). Stevens, Gen. 
Howe's Orderiy Book (London, 1890), p. 210. 

8 Letters of Brunswick and Hessian Officers (traris. Stone, Albany, 1891), p. 
go. 
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other wrote that the best American riflemen could, in a good light 
and with no wind, hit a man’s head at 200 yards and his body at 
300.4 Weare told that the riflemen, when they joined the army near 
Boston in August, 1775, gave an exhibition, in which a company, on 
a quick advance, placed their shots in seven-inch targets at 250 yards." 

Some very accurate shooting is described in the Virginta Gazette 
of September 9, 1775. Riflemen, bound for Boston, gave an exhibi- 
tion. A man held between his knees a board five inches wide and 
seven inches long, with a paper bull’s-eye the size of a dollar. A 
rifleman at sixty yards, without a rest, put eight bullets in succession 
through the bull’s-eye.® 

The rifle had been introduced into America about 1700, when 
there was considerable immigration into Pennsylvania from Switzer- 
land and that vicinity, the only part of the world at that time where 
it was in use. It was then short, heavy, clumsy, and little more 
accurate than the musket. But in America the gunsmiths made re- 
markable improvements, and by 1750 it had evolved into a long, 
slender, small-bore gun, with a calibre about .50 and taking balls of 
about 36 to the pound—a weapon of accuracy.’ It was little known 
in New England, and it may be said to have been confined to Penn- 
sylvania and the colonies south, particularly to the western or border 
regions.® 

The standard military firearm of the period was the flint-lock 
musket, weighing about eleven pounds and measuring four feet nine 
inches without bayonet. Its calibre was about .75, or eleven gauge— 
that is, it would take a lead ball of eleven to the pound.® When 
fired horizontally from the shoulder it had a range of about 125 
yards. At 100 yards, a good marksman might make 40 per cent. of 
hits on a target the size of a man standing.?° 

The question naturally arises, why did the musket continue to be 
the standard firearm when the rifle was available? Why was a 
weapon that had not sufficient accuracy to give a reasonable number 
of hits on a man standing at 100 yards preferred to one that could 
at that range deliver a high percentage of hits on a target the size 
of a man’s head? 

4 Kephart, “ Birth of the American Army”, in Penn. German Magazine, VIII. 
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The rifle was much slower than the musket, about three to one." 
This was due to its laborious loading process. The bullet had to fit 
very tightly, to take the rifling, and so was forced in with an iron 
rod about six inches long and a wooden mallet, then driven home 
with the ramrod. When the piece was foul the process was especially 
slow. The musket, on the other hand, could be quickly loaded with 
a loosely fitting ball or balls. Another important difference was that 
the musket, being a standard military arm, was fitted with a bayonet, 
while the slender rifle barrel, unstandardized, had received no such 
attachment. 

The musket and rifle were thus quite distinct weapons. The 
musket and bayonet were the weapons for the line of battle, where 
the target was not an individual but another line, and when the lines 
closed the bayonet was ready for use. Firearms were very sensitive 
to the weather ; after long-continued or heavy rain they were useless, 
and lack of a bayonet was then fatal. To take advantage of the power 
of the rifle, fire must be opened at a longer range, and its accuracy 
utilized in aiming at individuals. It could not be used with the 
musket in the line of battle, for the smoke then prevented the rifle- 
man from seeing his target, thus nullifying the principal advantage 
of the weapon. 

Its slow loading and lack of a bayonet made the rifle weak against 
the advance of a determined enemy, so this weapon was best adapted 
to the light troops, which acted outside of the line of battle. Firing 
from positions in woods and on rough ground, difficult for the rigid 
line of the period, they could retreat when pressed and avoid a hand- 
to-hand engagement. The qualities of the musket and rifle were 
such that they could not be used together, but they could, in the 
hands of separate bodies, be combined to their mutual advantage. 
This idea was expressed by an American military writer in 1811, 
who said that “ where the musket ends, the rifle begins”. He also 
noted that a rifle corps is distinct from any other species of troops 
and useless in close combat.'* 

At the beginning of the Revolution, England had no riflemen, 
and so called for Jdger in her German contingents. These were 
trained riflemen, recruited from hunters and gamekeepers. They 
wore a distinctive green uniform, and their orders in action were 
given on the hunting horn, instead of the drum, as in the line infantry. 
Among the Brunswickers serving with Burgoyne under General 
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Riedesel, there was a battalion of Jager, over 650 strong.1® The 
Hessians had one Jager company with the contingent that arrived 
with de Heister in August, 1776, and another arrived with Knyp- 
hausen in October. These two companies proved so useful that more 
were called for, and the Landgrave furnished five companies, one of 
them mounted, about a thousand rifles in all. Other companies came 
from Hanau and Anspach.'* 

The Jager rifle was by no means the equal of the American. It 
was short-barrelled, and took a ball of nineteen to the pound. The 
fixed sights were set for 100 yards. With its large ball and a small 
powder charge, this rifle was of low velocity, high trajectory, strong 
recoil, limited accurate range, and slow fire. It was the same gun 
that had been introduced into America in 1700. It had no bayonet.*® 

In 1776 Captain Patrick Ferguson, of the British 7oth Foot, 
invented a breech-loading rifle, which could fire four aimed shots per 
minute.1* In 1777 he was sent to America with one hundred officers 
and men, armed with the new rifle and uniformed in the rifleman’s 
green.’’ With him came special instructions, authorizing him to 
select men from the various regiments. General Howe was at this 
time the chief authority on light infantry, and this request seems to 
have annoyed him. But the corps was formed, and went into action 
for the first time at Elk Head, August 25, 1777; and it covered the 
advance of Knyphausen’s division at the battle of Brandywine, where 
the value of the breech-loader was proved in a striking manner. 
Ferguson operated alongside the Queen’s Rangers, a Loyalist light 
corps; but his men did not have to expose themselves in loading, and 
so lost only two men, while the Rangers lost seventeen. Ferguson’s 
corps soon disappeared, being incorporated into the light companies 
of the various battalions. Ferguson was promoted to major in 1779, 
and, with the temporary rank of lieutenant-colonel, was put in com- 
mand of the “ American Volunteers ”, a corps of Loyalists from New 
York and New Jersey, armed with the Ferguson rifle. This corps 
accompanied Clinton to Charleston and took part in the battle of 
King’s Mountain, where Ferguson met his end.?* 

The best known corps raised by the British among the Loyalists, 
such as Tarleton’s Legion and Simcoe’s Queen’s Rangers, were not 
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armed with the rifle. Simcoe, in his Journal, states that the riflemen 
in Virginia under Lafayette had no bayonets, which “ permitted their 
opponents to take liberties with them ’’.?® | 

Probably the most famous corps of riflemen in the Continental 
service was Morgan’s regiment, organized in June, 1777, from picked 
men of the entire army. This regiment served until July, 1778, 
when it was disbanded.”?° Corps like those of Marion, Sumter, and 
Pickens were probably armed with the rifle, as this weapon was most 
suited to partizan warfare. The French brought no riflemen to 
America. 

It seems that, while the American rifleman was a most efficient 
soldier individually, and while rifle corps were of the highest value, 
nevertheless the characteristics of their arm confined their activities 
to a secondary place. 

On October 26, 1776, the secretary of the Board of War wrote to 
the Committee of Public Safety of Maryland with reference to rais- 
ing a rifle company. He said that the company would be much more 
serviceable if armed with muskets, as “ there is a superabundance of 
riflemen in the army. Were it in the power of Congress to supply 
muskets, they would speedily reduce the number of rifles, and replace 
them with the former, as they are more easily kept in order, can be 
fired oftener, and have the advantage of bayonets ’’.”* 

In 1777 General Wayne wrote to the Board of War that he was 
determined to have all his old rifles exchanged for muskets and 
bayonets, as experience had taught that the rifles were not fit for 
the field; he wished to keep only a few rifles, for issue to real marks- 
men. In 1778 he wrote again: 


I don’t like rifles—I would almost as soon face an Enemy with a good 
Musket and Bayonet without amunition—as with amunition without a 
Bayonet; for altho’ there are not many instances of bloody bayonets yet 
I am Confident that one bayonet keeps off an Other. ... The enemy 
knowing the Defenseless State of our Riflemen rush on—they fly—mix 
with or pass thro’ the Other Troops and communicate fears that is ever 
Incident to a retiring Corps—this Would not be the Case if the Riflemen 
had bayonets—but it would be still better if good muskets and bayonets 
were put into the hands of good Marksmen and Rifles entirely laid aside. 
For my own part, I never wish to see one—at least without a bayonet.?? 


In 1808 General Graham of North Carolina, writing of the south- 
ern campaigns of the Revolutionary War, said that it was unfortunate 
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that there were no other kind of militia there than riflemen. He 
quoted Daniel Morgan, the great rifleman, as having said to him, 
referring to the campaign of 1777 in New York: “ My riflemen 
would have been of little service if they had not always had a line of 
Musquet and Bayonette men to support us; it is this that gives them 
confidence. They know, if the enemy charges them they have a 
place to retreat to and are not beat clear off.” ?° 

On August 17, 1777, Henry Laurens wrote to Colonel William 
Thompson, commenting favorably upon the latter’s request for au- 
thority to replace half his rifles with muskets and bayonets. It 
seems to have been the colonel’s intention to have rifle companies in 
the regiment which he could use for skirmishing, thus combining in 
one regiment the two species of troops—light (rifles) and line 
(musketmen).?4 General Stephen, on October 17, 1776, thought it 
would be decidedly for the good of the service to replace the rifles 
of the 4th Virginia with muskets and bayonets; 5° and Colonel Mc- 
Intosh, while organizing the 1st Continental Battalion of Georgia in 
February, 1776, reported apologetically that he had been compelled 
to arm one of the eight companies with rifles because muskets were 
not available.?® 

General Peter Muhlenberg shows us that for general service- 
ability the rifle was inferior to the musket. He wrote to Washington 
from Winchester, February 23, 1777, as follows: “I must trouble 
your Excellency with another petition in behalf of my regiment. 
The whole regiment consists at present of riflemen; and the campaign 
we have made to the southward last summer fully convinced me that 
on a march, where soldiers are without tents, and their arms con- 
tinually exposed to the weather, rifles are of little use. I would 
therefore request your Excellency to convert my regiment into mus- 
ketry.” Finally, the opinion of the commander-in-chief is expressed 
in his reply to Muhlenberg, in which the staff officer writing in the 
name of Washington says: “ His Excellency, satisfied with the justice 
of your observation about rifles, has determined to have as few used 
as possible. He will put muskets into the hands of all those bat- 
talions that are not very well acquainted with rifles.” 77 

The inherent weakness of the rifle appears from the above quota- 
tions. Too slow in loading, and without a bayonet, the rifleman 
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could not meet a charge. His service was restricted to rough coun- 
try, with a line of retreat always open. It also appears that the 
Americans had more riflemen than they could use. They required 
more men so armed and trained that they could meet the British 
soldier on an equality. 
JouHn W. WriGHT, 
Colonel U. S. Infantry. 


Tue History INguiry 


AN inquiry into the present content, organization, and tendencies 
of history teaching in our schools is being made at the request of the 
American Historical Association’s Committee on History in the 
Schools. The work is in charge of Professor Edgar Dawson of 
Hunter College, secretary of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, under an appointment made in the Division of School Ex- 
perimentation of the Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. It will be supervised by a committee 
appointed under the authority of the officers of the American His- 
torical Association. The Institute of Educational Research will con- 
tribute to the investigation expert advice on the conduct of such an 
investigation and financial aid in getting the work done; but the 
character of the information to be collected and the organization of 
it for publication will be in the hands of the committee of historical 
scholars of which Professor W. E. Lingelbach of the University of 
Pennsylvania is chairman. 

The immediate purpose of the investigation is to furnish to the 
American Historical Association such definite information as will 
guide it in determining the policy of the Association in dealing with 
its obligation to history teaching in the schools. For this purpose 
the information was needed before the end of December, 1923, and 
the work of collecting it has been vigorously pushed. But some time 
after the beginning of the new year will be used in the final formu- 
lation of such a report as will be interesting and valuable to all who 
are engaged in educational administration. Both the investigation 
and the report will be limited to objective information collected in a 
scientific spirit for the use of those who are in need of facts in this 
field. No effort will be made to argue the desirability of one course 
or method as compared with another. This argument and the formu- 
lation of courses of study will be left to those who are to use the 
facts after the work of investigation is terminated. Those who are 
interested in the undertaking are invited to send information, sugges- 
tions, or inquiries to Mr. Dawson, 425 WeSt 123d Street, New York 


City. 
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For those who have laid emphasis on the need of information in 
this field, this inquiry offers an opportunity which should be fully 
used. An inquiry into the status of history in the schools must 
necessarily consider, to some extent at least, the status of the other 
social studies as well. If there are teachers or school administrators 
who wish to know what is being done in this field, now is the time 
to send in their requests for definite information in order that it may 
be secured and supplied to them. While the fullest discussion of the 
inquiry is solicited, those who are too busy to do more than send to 
the above address a brief statement of the lines along which investi- 
gation should be made are urged to do that at the earliest possible 
moment. 

What facts are needed by those who must answer any of the 
following questions : Is American history required of most high school 
graduates? Do most graduates of the schools understand something 
of the development of our constitution? Do most of them under- 
stand the development of our present social problems? How many 
of them have studied enough of European history to appreciate the 
relation of European affairs to our own? Is it possible, in the opinion 
of experienced school men, to accomplish useful results in this direc- 
tion through a one-year survey of general history? Are the college 
entrance requirements in history working to the detriment of the 
general education of those who do not go to college? Is too much 
time being given to current events? Is the history of those parts of 
America lying outside of the United States given enough attention by 
history teachers? Are the objectives or purposes of history teaching 
clear enough in the minds of those who are teaching it? Is the mere 
memorizing of dates and names still a fault of history teaching in 
many places? What are the leading tendencies in the development 
of history curricula? 

If these or similar questions are confronting teachers or adminis- 
trators of the social studies, an opportunity is at hand to procure 
answers to them, but some of the problems are likely to be overlooked 
in the search for facts unless those who are confronted by the prob- 
lems will lay them early before those conducting the inquiry. It is 
hoped that those who are interested will act promptly. 

EpGar Dawson, 
425 West 123d Street, New York City. 
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[For the following documents, we are indebted. to Professor 
Henrik Marczali, an eminent professor of history in the University 
of Budapest. It will be remembered that Count Tisza, prime min- 
ister of Hungary from 1913 to 1917, was assassinated on October 31, 
1918. Professor Fay, in one of the articles on “ The Origins of the 
War” which he contributed to this journal, lamented (American 
Historical Review, XXV. 619) our lack of such statements as Count 
Tisza might have given us if he had survived the war. The lack may 
be thought to be in some measure supplied by the following docu- 
ments. It has for many years been the practice of Professor Mar- 
czali to seek conversations with the public men of Hungary respecting 
their public actions. The first six paragraphs of the introductory 
statement signed by him (no. I., below) may be considered as based 
on such a conversation with Count Tisza. A more direct authority 
attaches to the documents below numbered II. and III., which Pro- 
fessor Marczali has been duly authorized by Count Tisza’s family 
to publish. No. II. is a memorandum which Count Tisza sent to the 
emperor-king in March, 1914, and which Professor Marczali was 
permitted to copy in January, 1918. The German text is accom- 
panied by a translation by Miss Frances G. Davenport. The original 
of no. III., of which a photostat has been sent to the editor, is written 
in Magyar, not here reproduced. It is presented in a translation 
prepared by Mr. Wilfred Stevens, translator to the Department of 
State in Washington. Its origin is indicated in Professor Marczali’s 
preliminary statement. He had sent to Count Tisza a memorandum 
of what the latter had said to him, in a conversation in January, 
1918. The count returned it without correction, but with such com- 
ments as are to be found in no. III., below. At the request of the 
editor, Professor Fay has been so good as to examine the papers and 
to make the comments which are appended, respecting their bearing 
upon the questions which he has done so much to elucidate. 

One result, however, of submitting the documents to Professor 
Fay has been to receive information from him that document no. II., 
Count Tisza’s memorandum of March 15, 1914, has already been 
printed, from the original in the former imperial archives at Vienna, 
by Dr. Wilhelm Fraknoi, in his pamphlet entitled Die Ungarische 
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Regierung und die Entstehung des Weltkrieges (Vienna, Seidel, 
1919), pp. 7-13. In spite of this late and somewhat disconcerting 
discovery, the editor thinks it best to print the document as planned, 
since few American readers will have seen the pamphlet, and to 
many the English version will be welcome. Ep.] 


I. 


Count Stephen Tisza (born 1861) was nominated president of the 
Hungarian government on June 15, 1913. He was treated by the Emperor 
and King Francis Joseph with the same favor as in the time of his first 
premiership (1903-1905). 

The outbreak of the Second Balkan War, the turning of its former 
allies and of Rumania against Bulgaria, gave him the first occasion to 
expound his views on foreign affairs. He thought the alliance with 
Bulgaria necessary, partly to secure the connection with Turkey, partly 
because of Rumania. There were two possible courses respecting this 
state, where public opinion was already strong against us: either to keep 
it in the alliance, or, in case of desertion, to hold it on both sides. If 
Rumania should remain loyal, its territorial integrity would be fully 
guaranteed. 

The carrying out of these views met with great obstacles. Both the 
Emperor William II. and the Archduke Francis Ferdinand had a great 
sympathy for Rumania and an equal antipathy for King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria. It was not until the visit of the Emperor William in Vienna 
(October 26-27, 1913) that Count Berchtold and Count Tisza could 
persuade him to change his opinion. He did it so quickly that the two 
ministers did not believe his new conviction to be durable; but on his 
visit to Konopischt, the Emperor treated already on this basis with the 
Archduke. 

The event of Serajevo, which followed so quickly upon this visit, 
prevented the carrying out of this policy and neither the Rumanian nor 
the Bulgarian question was settled, when the war broke out. 

The Hungarian law XII., 1867, containing the compromise with 
Austria, decrees that the foreign affairs of the monarchy belong to the 
common minister, who has to conduct them in accord with the govern- 
ments of both Austria and Hungary, and with the consent of both. This 
legal right was used by Count Julius Andrassy in 1870 to avoid taking 
part in the Franco-German war, and by Count Stephen Tisza in 1916 to 
avoid a general conflagration or at least to localize it. 

The Balkan wars of 1912-1913 had strengthened Serbia, had made 
Russia the arbiter of this peninsula, and as a consequence, had severely 
injured the prestige of the Habsburg monarchy. Count Berchtold, the 
common minister of foreign affairs, was ready to adopt forcible measures 
but was restrained by the veto of both the allies, by Italy and by Germany. 
Russian influence grew stronger and the provocations, not only by Serbia, 
but by “allied” Rumania too, made the situation still more critical. 

In this plight Count Tisza wrote, in March, 1914, the following me- 
morial (II.), which I copied on January 18, 1918. It may be remarked 
that the Hungarian premier desires a “ politique de longue main”, and 
repeatedly mentions “an evolution agreeable for us”, “a work of several 
years of keeping peace”. No idea, of what happened some months after. 
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When, after having discussed the status of foreign affairs before the 
war, I asked Count Tisza what was his behavior after Serajevo, I was 
cause and witness of a memorable scene. Tisza rose and with a voice 
full of emotion, said: “ My whole being revolted against the horror of 
war. Religion and patriotism alike commanded me to avert this infernal 
trial from humanity and our country. I was sure, that if the conflagration 
began here, it would spread all over the world, and I did everything to 
hinder its outburst.” That man, so devoid of pose, was quite beside 
himself ; we—the Countess was present—saw him violently moved. When 
he told what he had done to avoid war, I asked him to write it all for 
me, as these were words so momentous that not a jot should be altered. 

That is the origin of his letter (III.). 

As soon as he had finished, I asked, I pressed him, to allow me to 
publish the facts. He resolutely refused, though the Countess also in- 
sisted. He did not state the reason for his refusal, but to me it was 
evident. If not he, others would be responsible. To leave the matter 
in that shape was incompatible with his character. The only concession 
he made was, that he would, in due time, ask the king’s permission for 
publishing the documents. He announced this intention in Parliament 
on October 23, 1918; it was late, far too late. 

One more recollection, of an earlier interview. On September 10, 
1916, I went to Tisza to convey to him intelligence about the war-terms 
of the Entente—intelligence which I had received from a good source. 
The dissolution of Austria, the dismemberment of Hungary, were already 
parts of the plan. When I had laid before him everything I knew, he 
answered: ‘‘ Will they have the power to carry it out?” 

I mentioned to him my conviction that, if England should be in danger, 
President Wilson would draw America also into the war against us. He 
bit his lips. ‘‘ That would be too much.” Afterwards we talked similarly 
of home affairs. When I was leaving, he detained me, asking if all I 
told him was serious. My answer was: “If I go to a man like you, 
so full of work and sorrow, I certainly speak in good earnest. I may 
be mistaken, but what I have said, I have said very seriously.” He— 
taking my hand: “Forgive me, but I am indeed so full of work and 
sorrow, that I am almost paralyzed.” 

H. Marczatli. 
Bupapest, May 10, 1923. 


II. 


Die AUSWARTIGE LAGE. 


Die grossen Ereignisse des Vorjahres haben an unserer Ost- und 
Siidgrenze eine Situation geschaffen, welche Besonnenheit, kaltes Blut 
und ruhiges, aber konsequentes und zahes Vorgehen von unserer Seite 
erheischt. Der Bukarester Frieden hat einen ganz unbefriedigenden 
Zustand geschaffen, ohne dessen Berichtigung kein wirklicher, dauernde 
Frieden moglich ist. Andererseits aber ist die allgemeine Erschopfung, 
sowie die storende Nachwirkung in den Geistern und Gemiitern zu gross, 
um irgendwelche erspriessliche Aktion fiir die nachste Zukunft zu 
erlauben. 

Gegensatze und Leidenschaften verlegen den Weg der sachlich richt- 
igen Beurteilung eigener und fremder Interessen. Die Selbstiberhebung 
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des Siegers triibt das richtige Urteil ebensosehr, wie die Erbitterung 
des Besiegten. Speziell unsere Monarchie kann auf die richtige Ein- 
schatzung ihres Wertes und auf eine entsprechende Wiirdigung ihrer 
Interessen und ihres Rates seitens der Balkanstaaten so lange nicht 
rechnen, bis der Rausch nicht vergangen und die kuhle Vernunft nicht 
Oberhand gewonnen hat. Es ware ein arger Fehler die Sache uber- 
stiirzen und eine Entwickelung vorzeitig erzwingen zu wollen, welche 
nur das Ergebnis der Zeit und die Folge unserer selbstbewussten, aber 
ruhigen Haltung und geduldigen aber zielbewussten Politik sein kann. 

Ferne ist von mir einer Politik der apathischen Resignation oder des 
passiven Abwartens das Wort zu reden. Im Gegentheil, man muss die 
Ziele klar ausstecken, unentwegt auf dieselben lossteuern, den Erfolg 
ruhig und sorgfaltig vorbereiten. Wir brauchen eine weit voraus- 
blickende politique de longue main, welche die Gegensatze ebnet, die 
Hindernisse aus dem Wege schafft und eine uns genehme Gruppirung 
der Krafte in Siidosteuropa zuwege bringt. 

Zu diesem Zwecke mtissen wir aber nicht nur mit unsern eigenen 
Absichten, sondern auch mit Deutschland ins reine kommen. Unsere 
Aufgabe ist an und ftir sich schwierig, von einem Erfolg kann keine 
Rede sein, wenn wir nicht die volle Gewahr haben, von Deutschland 
verstanden, gewiirdigt und unterstiitzt zu werden. Deutschland muss 
einsehen, dass der Balkan nicht nur fiir uns, sondern auch fiir das 
Deutsche Reich von entscheidender Wichtigkeit ist. 

Die Haltung Russlands ist wahrhaft darnach angetan, jeden diesbe- 
ziglichen Zweifel zu zerstoren. Das jetzige Sabelrasseln durfte keine 
momentanen kriegerischen Absichten zur Ursache haben; aber diese 
aggressive Stellungnahme des russischen Reiches ist geeignet, seine 
Kriegslust und Kriegsbereitschaft vor den Balkanvolkern zu bezeugen. 
In dieser Hinsicht kommt der russischen Politik die rumanische und 
serbische Grossenwahn ebenso zur Hilfe, wie die gefahrdete Stellung 
Bulgariens. 

Unzweifelhaft hat sich dieser Staat durch die eigene wahnsinnige 
Politik und durch das Nichtbefolgen unserer Ratschlage in diese ver- 
zweifelte Lage gebracht. Nichtsdestoweniger steht es fest, dass es von 
den Klammern der rumanischen, serbischen und griechischen Entente 
umfasst, und von der tirkischen Regierung beunruhigt, sich in die Arme 
Russlands werfen muss, wenn wir nicht in die Lage kommen, ihm sichern 
Ruckhalt zu geben. Eine Kombination, welche Bulgarien mit den tibrigen 
christlichen Staaten unter russische Patronanz versohnt und als Folge eines 
gegen die Monarchie gerichteten begliicklichen Eroberungskrieges, Maze- 
donien an Bulgarien zusichert, wiirde den uns umgehenden eisernen Ring, 
an dem Russland so zah und selbstbewusst arbeitet, fertigschmieden und 
die militarische Ueberlegenheit der Entente auf dem Kontinent verwirk- 
lichen. Damit ware der langersehnte Moment gekommen, wo Russland 
und Frankreich den Weltkrieg mit Aussicht auf Erfolg anfachen und 
Deutschland mit iberlegenen Kraften angreifen kénnten. 

Deutschlands zwei Nachbarn werden die militarischen Vorbereitungen 
sorgfaltig fortsetzen, den Krieg jedoch so lange nicht anfangen, bis sie 
nicht eine gegen uns gerichtete Gruppierung der Balkanvolker erreicht 
haben, welche die Monarchie einem Angriff von drei Seiten aussetzt und 
den grossten Teil unserer Streitkrafte an unserer Ost- und Sudgrenze 
bindet. Der Schwerpunkt der europaischen Politik liegt also auch vom 
deutschen Standpunkt auf dem Balkan, und es ist ebensogut ein deutsches 
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wie ein Osterreichisch-ungarisches Lebensinteresse, der zielbewussten und 
auf Frankreich gestiitzten Balkanpolitik eine ebenso zielbewusste, harmon- 
ische, deutsch-Osterreichisch-ungarische Politik entgegenzustellen. 

Es ware hochste Zeit, unsere Absichten Rumanien, Bulgarien, der 
Tirkei und Griechenland gegeniiber, mit denjenigen Deutschlands in 
Einklang zu bringen. Nur unser festes Zusammengehen mit Deutsch- 
land kann unsere Beziehungen zu Rumianien wieder befestigen. Fur 
dieses Land bleibt die Eroberung Siebenbiirgens stets der grosste Kader, 
ein Gross-Rumanien bis zur Theiss der schonste Traum rumanischer 
Chauvinisten. Es gehért: Selbstbeherrschung und _ starke, ntchterne 
Urteilskraft dazu, um diesem Phantasiegebilde zu entsagen, in einem 
Biindniss mit uns den jetzigen Besitzstand und die wahre Unabhangigkeit 
zu sichern und die Gefahr russischen Protektorats abzuwehren. 

In den ersten Monaten des Vorjahres hat sich Rumanien in seinen 
Erwartungen getauscht gesehen und glaubte von uns vernachlassigt und 
im Stiche gelassen zu sein. Plotzlich folgte dann der glanzende, nach 
der allgemeinen dortigen Meinung gegen unsern Willen erfochtene Erfolg. 
Der Kamm wuchs ihnen gross; ihr Unwille ausserte sich keck; die 
russische Intrigue schien freie Bahn bekommen zu haben. 

Die bessere Ueberzeugung, dass eine gewisse Modifikation des jetzigen 
Zustandes zu gunsten Bulgariens ftir den dauernden Frieden auf den 
Balkan unbedingt notwendig und fir die Interessen Rumaniens unge- 
fahrlich sei, kann iiberhaupt nur dann Raum greifen, wenn dieselbe von 
unserer und der deutschen Diplomatie mit Sorgfalt vorbereitet und im 
gegebenen Momente mit Nachdruck vertreten wird. 

Es ist dies die einzige Moglichkeit Bulgarien dauernd in unserer 
Gravitationssphare zu erhalten. Fir Bulgarien ist eine Ausdehnung in 
Mazedonien eine Lebensfrage. Kann es dies im Bunde mit uns nicht 
erreichen, so wird es sich unbedingt Russland in die Arme werfen und 
die gegen uns gerichtete Eroberungspolitik unterstttzen. 

Der Dreibund kénnte keinen verhangnissvolleren Fehler machen, als 
Bulgarien von sich zu stossen. Der richtige Sinn fiir die eigenen In- 
teressen sollte Deutschland bewegen, uns in eirie woldurchdachten bul- 
garophilen Politik zu unterstiitzen. 

Die erste Aufgabe dieses hartgepriiften Landes ware freilich, die 
Krafte zu sammeln, und die eigenen Wunden zu heilen. Es ist dies 
eine Arbeit mehrerer Jahren, wahrend dessen ein jeder aggressive Schritt 
frevelhafter Leichtsinn ware. Einstweilen kann die bulgarische Diplo- 
matie keinen andern Zweck verfolgen, als den Frieden aufrecht zu 
erhalten und mit unserer und Deutschlands Hilfe bessere Beziehungen 
mit Rumanien einzuleiten. Diese Politik kann jedoch durch die Ereig- 
nisse in Konstantinopel gestért werden. Wir miissen daher bedacht sein, 
diese Gefahr von Bulgarien und vom europaischen Frieden abzuwenden ; 
womoglich gute, intime Beziehungen zwischen Sofia und Konstantinopel 
auf friedlicher Basis zuwege zu bringen. 

Sollte die Tiirkei versuchen, Bulgarien zu tiberrumpeln und in einen 
Konflikt mit Griechenland mit sich zu reissen, so miissten wir eine Ver- 
standigung zwischen Athen und Sofia anbahnen und die zwei Lander in 
gemeinsamer Verteidigung gegen den tiirkischen Angriff verbinden. Un- 
sere Auseinandersetzung mit Deutschland miisste also in Bezug auf 
Bulgarien die Folge haben, dass Deutschland ein freundliches Vorgehen 
Bulgarien gegentiber bekundet, unsere friedlichen Ratschlage dort 
unterstiitzt, einer Kombination fiir die fernere Zukunft in Bukarest die 
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Wege ebnet, laut welcher in einem gegebenen Moment, jedenfalls aber 
in einer relativ fernen Zukunft, Bulgarien sich in Mazedonien entschadigen 
konne, ohne hiefir von Rumanien angegriffen zu werden, und schliesslich 
in Konstantinopel und in Athen seinen Einfluss einsetzt, um zu verhititen, 
dass ein eventueller tiirkisch-griechischer Konflikt verhangnissvolle 
Folgen fiir Bulgarien haben k6nne. 

Dies ware wohl der komplizierteste und heikelste Punkt unserer 
vereinten Aktion mit Deutschland. Wir miussen aber diese Basis zu 
einer einheitlichen Aktion finden, wenn wir dem planmassigen Vorgehen 
der Ententemachte gegentiber einer ganz sicheren Niederlage entgehen 
wollen. Ware Deutschland nicht zu bewegen, eine Bulgarien freundliche 
Politik in diesen bescheidenen Bahnen mitzumachen, so ware dies aller- 
dings auch vom Standpunkt der deutschen Interessen ein Fehler. Wir 
miissten uns jedoch damit abfinden, und eine Verbindung mit Rumanien 
und Griechenland gegen Serbien und eventuell Bulgarien ins Auge 
fassen. Es ware dann die Loslosung Rumaniens und Griechenland von 
Serbien die wesentliche Aufgabe, und es miisste sich Deutschland mit 
ganzem Nachdruck in diesem Sinne einsetzen. 

Was Griechenland betrifft, so haben wir jeden Grund auch unsrer- 
seits eine freundliche Stellung diesem Lande gegeniiber einzunehmen. 
Es fiele uns leicht unsere Haltung in Athen in Einklang mit der Haltung 
Deutschlands zu bringen. Es miusste nur auf eine allmahliche Losung 
der griechisch-serbischen Beziehungen mit vereinter Kraft hingearbeitet 
werden. 

Wir miissen demnach vor allem die eigenen Krafte sammeln und 
durch selbstbewusstes, ruhiges Verhalten imponiren und Vertrauen 
einflossen. 

Am Balkan miissen wir vorerst den Frieden wahren und eine uns 
genehme Entwickelung vorbereiten. Die Ziele unserer Balkanpolitik 
mussen wir vereint mit Deutschland festsetzen und auf eine uns genehme 
Gruppirung der Balkanstaaten hinarbeiten, wobei eine Loslosung Ru- 
maniens und Griechenlands von Serbien die erste Aufgabe bilden wiirde 
und auf eine Versdhnung jener zwei Staaten mit Bulgarien, auf Basis 
einer naturlichen Vergrosserung Bulgariens auf Kosten Serbiens hinzu- 
arbeiten ware. 

Dieses Vorgehen mitsste Hand in Hand mit einer Politik in Kon- 
stantinopel gehen, welche die Tiirken von jedem europaischen Abenteuer 
zuruckhalt und ihnen ihren asiatischen Besitz zu sichern trachtet. Kommt 
es dann zu einer Konflagration, so wird die Turkei gewiss in antislavischen 
Lager zu finden sein. 

Es ist keine Zeit zu verlieren. Alle, die fir die Orientirung der 
osterreichisch-ungarischen oder der deutschen Politik mitzutragen haben, 
laden die schwerste Verantwortung auf uns, wenn wir ein planmassiges, 
zielbewusstes, einmtitiges Vorgehen nicht rechtzeitig in Angriff nehmen. 

| Gr. STEFAN TISZA. 
BupaPest 15 Marz 1914 
Masoltam 1918. jan. 18. an. 


(TRANSLATION. ) 
THE ForEIGN SITUATION. 


The great events of the last year have created a situation on our 
eastern and southern borders that requires on our part cool and calm 
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consideration, but also consistent and tenacious action. The peace of 
Bucharest has brought about an entirely unsatisfactory condition, without 
the rectification of which no real, lasting peace is possible. On the 
other hand, the general exhaustion, as well as the disturbing after-effects 
upon minds and hearts, are too great to permit useful action in the im- 
mediate future. 

Antagonisms and passions block the way to an objectively accurate 
judgment of our own and of foreign interests. The self-conceit of the 
victor is quite as much of a hindrance to correct judgment, as the ex- 
asperation of the conquered. Our monarchy in particular cannot count 
on a right valuation of its importance, and on a corresponding apprecia- 
tion of its interests and of its counsel on the part of the Balkan states, 
until frenzy has passed and cool reason has gained the upper hand. It 
would be a bad mistake to wish to hurry matters and prematurely force 
a development that can only be the result of time and the consequence 
of our self-confident but calm behavior, and patient but clear-sighted 
policy. 

Far is it from me to advocate a policy of apathetic resignation, or of 
passive waiting. On the contrary, we must define our purpose clearly, 
make for it unswervingly, prepare for the outcome quietly and carefully. 
We need a comprehensive, forward-looking politique de longue main, that 
smooths away obstacles, removes hindrances, and causes a grouping, 
favorable to us, of the powers in southeastern Europe. 

For this purpose we must, however, not only determine our own aims, 
but come to an agreement with Germany. Our task is difficult, in and 
of itself, and success cannot be thought of unless we have full guaranty 
of being understood, appreciated, and supported by Germany. Germany 
must perceive that the Balkans are of decisive importance, not only for 
us, but also for the German Empire. 

The position of Russia is indeed very likely to dissipate every doubt 
on that score. The present sabre-rattling may not be caused by any 
immediate warlike intentions; but this aggressive attitude of the Russian 
empire is calculated to prove its desire for war, and preparedness for 
war, in the eyes of the Balkan peoples. In this respect the mad ambition 
of Rumania and Serbia assists Russian policy quite as much as does the 
endangered position of Bulgaria. 

Undoubtedly that state has brought itself into this desperate situation 
by its own insane policy, and by failure to follow our advice. Never- 
theless it is certain that, held by the clamps of the Rumanian, Serbian, 
and Grecian entente, and harassed by the Turkish government, Bulgaria 
must throw herself into the arms of Russia if wé do not put ourselves 
in a position to give her secure backing. A combination that would rec- 
oncile Bulgaria with the rest of the Christian states under Russian 
patronage, and as the result of a successful war of conquest directed 
against our Monarchy, would assure Macedonia to Bulgaria, would complete 
the forging of the iron ring about us, for which Russia is so tenaciously 
and so consciously working, and make actual the military preponderance 
of the Entente on the Continent. Thereby the long-desired moment would 
arrive when Russia and France could foment the world war with pros- 
pect of success, and attack Germany with superior forces. 

Germany’s two neighbors will carefully continue military preparations, 
but will not begin the war until they have secured a grouping of the Balkan 
powers directed against us, which exposes the Monarchy to an attack 
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from three sides and holds the greatest part of our military forces to our 
eastern and southern frontiers. Equally from the German point of view, 
therefore, the centre of gravity of European politics lies in the Balkans, 
and it is just as much a matter of vital concern to Germany as to Austria- 
Hungary to oppose to the clear-sighted Balkan policy, resting on France, 
an equally clear-sighted, harmonious, German-Austrian-Hungarian policy. 

It is a matter of immediate necessity, to bring our plans with regard 
to Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Greece into accord with those of 
Germany. Only our firm co-operation with Germany can again secure 
our relations to Rumania. For that country, the conquest of Transyl- 
vania always remains the greatest lure, a Great Rumania extending to 
the Theiss the most beautiful dream of Rumanian chauvinists. It re- 
quires self-control, and strong, sober discernment as well, to renounce 
this fanciful picture and in an alliance with us to secure present posses- 
sions and true independence, and avert the danger of a Russian pro- 
tectorate. 

In the first months of last year, Rumania saw herself disappointed in 
her expectations, and believed herself neglected and forsaken by us. 
Suddenly, then, there followed the brilliant success in arms, which was 
generally thought there to be contrary to our wishes. Their blood was 
up; their resentment expressed itself boldly; Russian intrigue seemed to 
have obtained a clear path. 

The wiser conviction that a certain modification of the present con- 
dition in favor of Bulgaria is absolutely necessary for lasting peace in 
the Balkans, and is not dangerous to the interests of Rumania, can, on 
the whole, only gain footing if it is carefully prepared by our diplomacy 
and Germany’s, and is put forward with emphasis at the proper moment. 

This is the only possible way of keeping Bulgaria permanently in 
our sphere of attraction. For Bulgaria, expansion into Macedonia is a 
vital matter. If she cannot secure this in alliance with us, she will un- 
conditionally throw herself into the arms of Russia and support the 
policy of conquest directed against us. 

The Triple Alliance could make no more disastrous mistake than to 
cast off Bulgaria. A just sense of her own interests should lead Germany 
to support us in a well-thought-out Bulgarophile policy. 

The first task of that sorely tried land would be, it is true, to con- 
solidate her strength, and heal her own wounds. This is a work of 
several years, during which any aggressive step would be wanton folly. 
For the present, Bulgarian diplomacy can pursue no other aim than to 
support peace, and, with our aid and Germany’s, bring about better re- 
lations with Rumania. This policy can, however, be disturbed by oc- 
currences in Constantinople. We must, therefore, be intent on averting 
this danger from Bulgaria, and from European peace; in so far as 
possible to bring about good, intimate relations between Sofia and Con- 
stantinople on a peaceable basis. 

Should Turkey attempt to surprise Bulgaria, and drag her with her- 
self into a conflict with Greece, we must smooth the way for an under- 
standing between Athens and Sofia, and unite the two lands in joint 
defense against Turkish attack. Our understanding with Germany must 
thus have the result, in reference to Bulgaria, that Germany exhibit a 
friendly course of procedure in regard to Bulgaria, support our counsels of 
peace there, smooth the way in Bucharest for a combination for the more 
distant future—on the strength of which, at the proper moment, but in any 
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case in a relatively distant future, Bulgaria could indemnify herself in 
Macedonia, without being attacked on account of it by Rumania—and, 
finally, interpose German influence in Constantinople and Athens, to 
prevent any possible Turco-Greek conflict from having disastrous con- 
sequences for Bulgaria. 

This, indeed, would be the most complicated and ticklish point of 
our united action with Germany. We must, however, find this basis for 
united action, if we wish to escape quite certain defeat in the face of the 
systematic proceedings of the Entente powers. If Germany could not 
be persuaded to join in these prudent ways in a policy friendly to Bulgaria 
this would, of course, be a mistake from the point of view of German 
interests also. We should however have to reconcile ourselves to it, and 
contemplate a union with Rumania and Greece against Serbia and under 
certain circumstances Bulgaria. Then the detachment of Rumania and 
Greece from Serbia would be the essential task, and it would be necessary 
that Germany should move in this direction with all her might. 

With respect to Greece, we have every reason, on our part also, for 
taking a friendly position in regard to that land. It would be easy for 
us to bring our attitude at Athens into harmony with that of Germany. 
It is only necessary to work with united strength for a gradual severance 
of Greco-Serbian relations. 

We must, accordingly, before all, consolidate our own strength, and 
through self-confident but quiet behavior make ourselves felt and inspire 
confidence. 

In the Balkans we must first of all preserve peace and prepare a 
development agreeable to ourselves. The aims of our Balkan policy 
we must establish in co-operation with Germany, and labor for a grouping 
of the Balkan states convenient for us, in which a separation of Rumania 
and Greece from Serbia would form the first task, and would work toward 
the reconciliation of these two states with Bulgaria, on the basis of a 
natural expansion of Bulgaria at Serbia’s expense. 

This course of action must go hand in hand with a policy in Con- 
stantinople that holds back the Turks from every European adventure 
and seeks to assure to them their Asiatic possessions. Then if there 
should be a conflagration, the Turk would certainly be found in the anti- 
Slav camp. - 

There is no time to lose. All who have to share in the orienting of 
Austro-Hungarian or of German policy put the heaviest responsibility 
upon us if we do not adopt, in due time, a well-planned, clear-sighted, 
consistent course of action. 

Count STEFAN TISza. 

BubaPeEst, March 15, 1914. 

Copied Jan. 18, 1918. 


ITI. 


(TRANSLATION. ) 


Central Headquarters of the National Labor Party. 
No. 3 Karolykor road, Bupapest VII. 
My highly esteemed Professor: 
While returning with thanks the memorandum prepared of our con- 
versation, I have the honor to make the following additional remarks: 
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1. In regard to the matter of straightening out the Hungarian parlia- 
mentary struggle, I intimated both to Berzeviczy, and probably to such 
other men as would be able to bring it to the notice of the opposition 
leaders, that if they were inclined to abandon extreme combat tactics I 
would gladly extend a helping hand for the purpose. In this regard I 
was revolving in my mind some sort of declaration which would serve 
to express the fact that the deviation from the provisions of the House 
rules was an entirely exceptional thing which could not serve as a prec- 
edent, and that the rules of. the House must be strictly adhered to in 
the future, as well as possibly such a modification of the established rules 
of the parliamentary guard as should take into consideration the points 
represented by the opposition as most offensive. 

2. As regards the events preceding the World War, the fact is that I 
never dreamed, after the assassination at Serajevo, that it would lead 
toa war. To my infinite regret and grief I was obliged to conclude, from 
the results of the investigation which established the guilt of the Serbian 
government and from the statements of Pashitch and the Serbian diplo- 
mats as well’as of the whole Serbian press (which statements were in- 
credibly provoking and ridiculed and belittled the Monarchy), that we 
should have to proceed against Serbia. In the first place I took the posi- 
tion that our first note to Serbia should not be in the nature of an ulti- 
matum. I did join in the ultimatum approved by the majority of the 
government officials concerned, but I mitigated the text thereof and at 
the Council of Ministers held July 18 at which it was decided to send 
the ultimatum, I wished to substitute for the first condition the unan- 
imous statement that: 

a. We would guarantee the integrity of Serbia provided the Entente 
would refrain from intermeddling. 

b. Even if the war should become general, we declared outright that 
the Monarchy would not undertake any territorial conquests with the 
exception of isolated strategical rectifications of boundary. This declara- 
tion was actually made at the Council of Ministers of the 18th (it was 
not a crown council, his Majesty having been at Ischl at the time). The 
other events leading up to the war occurred at earlier dates. 

3. The question of nationality (especially the matter between Hungary 
and Rumania) was only one of the subjects of the conversations held 
at Berlin in November, 1914, and continued at the German general 
military headquarters. 

Hoping to meet you at the earliest possible date, 

Very respectfully, 
TISZA. 
BupaPest, Jan. 25, 1918. 


COMMENTS 


In document no. I., in the third paragraph, Professor Marczali is 
not quite accurate in implying that Emperor William was completely 
won over in 1913 to a pro-Bulgarian, in place of the pro-Rumanian, 
policy. The Kaiser still hoped that Austria-Hungary, and especially 
Count Tisza, would appease Rumania and keep her loyal to the Triple 
Alliance. This is seen from a letter of Tschirschky to Bethmann, 
March 23, 1914 (printed by E. Jackh, “ Miramar”, in Deutsche 
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Polittk, V. 711-718, June 11, 1920), summarizing a conversation 
which had just taken place between Emperor William and Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand at Miramar. Francis Joseph and Berchtold, he 
says, were greatly disturbed over Rumania and Russia. No confi- 
dence, they thought, was to be put in the reassuring words which 
Prince Carol had recently used at Berlin. But all were agreed that 
they must work for better relations with Rumania. “In regard to 
the Russian armaments Kaiser William said that these were unde- 
niable, and that we had every reason to watch them sharply, but that 
he did not believe that they were primarily directed with hostile intent 
against Austria and Germany.” He thought the Russians had in 
mind taking an advantage of weak conditions in Turkey. The Kaiser 
praised Tisza, and heard with pleasure that Tisza was having some 
success in satisfying the Rumanians; all the Rumanians needed was 
moderate concessions which were quite justifiable. 

Mr. Marczali is, however, quite correct in implying that the Ru- 
manian difficulty was the main political question discussed at Kono- 
pischt on June 12-13, 1914. Here we have as evidence the report 
which Baron Treutler, a Prussian minister in personal attendance 
upon the Kaiser at Konopischt, wrote for the information of the 
Berlin Foreign Office on June 14 (cf. Jackh, “ pOneDISCHE ss in 
Deutsche Polittk, V. 584-588, May 14, 1920): 


His Majesty on the second day of the interview, June 13, had a 
political discussion with the Archduke both before and after dinner. 
The first conversation took up the recently arrived telegram from Athens, 
according to which the differences between Turkey and Greece threatened 
to assume a serious character [cf. a similar telegram from Szilassy in 
Athens to Berchtold, June 12, printed in Conrad, Aus Meiner Dienstzeit, 
II. 660, according to which the Greeks had called up their marine re- 
serves, had bought four submarines from Germany, and were rumored 
to be planning an attack on Turkey]. In the course of this conversation 
I [Treutler] was called in by his Majesty. He gave me, in the Arch- 
duke’s presence, a résumé of what had been said in the conversation up 
to this point, which was about as follows. “I have informed the Arch- 
duke of the contents of the telegram from Athens. We are agreed that 
in view of the tenseness in the situation the King of Rumania must be 
sounded as to how he looks at the situation; whether, and if so by what 
means, he would attempt to avoid, or eventually hinder, any change in 
the terms of the Treaty of Bucharest.” The Archduke gave a lively 
assent to these views of his Majesty, and raised the question whether 
the King [of Rumania] would be really inclined to act. I replied that 
it was very probable that King Carol would act in the manner desired by 
us, because his important interest in preserving the Peace of Bucharest 
coincided with our own. Thereupon it was agreed that his Majesty 
should send to the Foreign Office the appropriate instructions, and the 
Archduke promised to beg Count Berchtold to order our minister at 
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Bucharest to take a similar step. At the end both expressed their agree- 
ment in their personal dislike of the King of Bulgaria, and his Majesty 
related that, according to recent information, the King of Bulgaria was 
aware of their dislike, but was earnestly trying to win them both over. 

Concerning the second conversation, which took place after dinner 
with no one else present, his Majesty told me the next morning the 
following. [After along discussion in which the Archduke expressed his 
suspicions of Italy’s mala fides and Emperor William tried to allay the 
suspicions of his host], the conversation then turned to Hungary, and here 
the Archduke gave expression to his dislike more sharply and in un- 
commonly clear terms. He pictured Hungarian conditions as wholly 
medieval and anachronistic. . . . It made little difference what man stood 
at the head; every Hungarian strove more or less openly to secure ad- 
vantages for Hungary at the expense of Austria, and to the disadvantage 
of the Monarchy as a whole. The Archduke was quite aware, he 
[William II.] said, that the Kaiser [William II.] had gained a very 
good impression of Tisza; but that this was perhaps not well founded, 
for Tisza’s deeds did not correspond with Tisza’s words. In truth Tisza 
was already dictator in Hungary [the Archduke said], and was striving 
to become one in Vienna also. “ Already Vienna begins to tremble when 
Tisza starts for the city; everyone lies flat on his stomach, when Tisza 
steps out at Vienna.” ... His Majesty interrupted the Archduke to 
say that he naturally disapproved of Tisza when he heard that he was 
insubordinate and was attempting to shift the centre of gravity of the 
Monarchy to Austria’s disadvantage. His Majesty regarded Tisza, he 
said, as such a powerful and unusual man that he could only advise that 
Tisza should not be thrown overboard, but should be kept under a 
firm hand and then used for his valuable qualities. 

I have the impression [adds Treutler] that his Majesty was aiming 
successfully to meet the Archduke halfway, without making him suspicious 
through a too sudden expression of his own well-known good opinion 
of Tisza. On his side the Archduke very cleverly emphasized from his 
point of view the fact that it was precisely Tisza who was to blame, if 
the interests of the Triple Alliance were badly looked after, since it was 
Tisza who, in contradiction with his own promises at Schonbrunn, had 
been maltreating the Rumanians in Hungary. The Archduke finally 
begged his Majesty whether he would not instruct Tschirschky to remind 
Tisza at every opportunity that he should not lose sight of the necessity 
of winning over the Rumanians through moderation in the treatment 
of their brothers who were living in Hungary. His Majesty promised 
he would instruct Tschirschky continually to repeat to Tisza, “Sir! 
Remember the Rumanians!” The Archduke greatly approved of this. 


This circumstantial account of the Konopischt meeting, together 
with other material now available, makes it clear that the main topic 
of conversation was the problematical attitude of Rumania. One 
gets a glimpse of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s dislike of Ma- 
gyars in general and Tisza in particular, and the consequent chaos of 
conflicting influences in Austrian domestic and foreign policy. Tisza’s 
plan for a politique de longue main—peace, recuperation, and the 
winning of Bulgaria to the side of Germany and Austria—as set 
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forth in document no. II., seems hardly to have been mentioned, if 
at all, at Konopischt. Professor Marczali seems to go too far in 
saying that “on his visit to Konopischt, the Emperor treated already 
on this basis with the Archduke”. Tisza, however, away at Buda- 
pest, may very well have hoped, or perhaps even believed, that his 
memoir of March 15 was being given at Konopischt the serious con- 
sideration which it deserved. What the Kaiser did aim to do at 
Konopischt was to smooth out the internal conflicts which were 
weakening the Dual Monarchy as an ally, and to remove the tenden- 
cies which were threatening to alienate Rumania. This simple and 
straightforward account of the meeting on June 12-13 should put an 
end to the fantastic legends about mysterious plottings to carve up 
Europe in a world war, which were broadcasted by Mr. Wickham- 
Steed (cf. “ The Pact of Konopischt”, in the Nineteenth Century 
and After, LXXEX. 253-273, February, 1916), and which have been 
elaborated by credulous and imaginative French writers (cf. J. 
Chopin, Le Complot de Sarajevo, Paris, 1918, pp. 80-88; J. Pozzi, 
“Les Roses de Konopischt ”’, in Le Correspondant, June 10, 1921; 
R. Recouly, Les Heures Tragiques d’Avant Guerre, Paris, 1922, pp. 
173-194; A. Dumaine, La Derniére Ambassade de France en Au- 
triche, Paris, 1921, pp. 126-129); and have even been accepted by 
such a careful historian as A. Debidour, Histoire Diplomatique de 
l'Europe (Paris, 1918), II. 229. 

Document no. II., already published by W. Fraknoi, gives Tisza’s 
matured and keen conclusions as to the only means of salvation for 
Austria-Hungary after the disastrous effects of the Balkan wars. 
It is therefore of capital importance. It gives the Hungarian pre- 
mier’s unquestionable fundamental convictions: (1) That Rumania 
was uncertain and therefore Germany and Austria should seek to 
attach Bulgaria to the Triple Alliance group, and make Sofia instead 
of Bucharest their pivot in the Balkans; otherwise Bulgaria would 
be bribed by the promise of Macedonia to join with the Entente 
group; “ thereby the long-desired moment would arrive when Russia 
and France could foment the world war with prospect of success, 
and attack Germany with superior forces.” (2) That the Dual 
Monarchy must adopt “a well-planned, clear-sighted, consistent 
course of ‘action ”’, and seek to make itself “ understood, appreciated, 
and supported by Germany”. This hints at the continual conflicts 
and friction which had been developing between Berlin and Vienna 
ever since 1908. These were little known prior to the publication of 
Conrad von Hoetzendorf’s autobiographic compilation of documents, 
but, when fully understood, should modify the current legend that 
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Austria and Germany worked in harmony before the war, the former 
being little more than the tool of the latter. This’ legend naturally 
gained currency after the war started, because of the desire to make 
Germany solely responsible, and of the fact that during the war the 
German military authorities did in reality so completely dominate 
Austria-Hungary both in military and diplomatic matters. (3) That 
the Dual Monarchy, as well as Bulgaria, needed peace “ for several 
years ”, and that the preservation of this peace must be the prime aim 
of the Triple Alliance. 

Document no. II. is also important because it probably formed 
the basis (in a much modified form) of the famous memorandum 
which Berchtold and his assistants drew up for presentation at Berlin 
as a proposed guide for Austro-German policy in the Balkans. This 
memorandum, more or less embodying Tisza’s peace policy, was com- 
pleted before the Serajevo assassination; after this event Berchtold 
added a postscript denouncing Serbia as responsible and declaring 
that now at last Austria must “ seize with a strong hand the threads 
which its enemies are weaving into a net over its head, and tear them 
once for all”. This memorandum with the postscript, together with 
a similar letter composed by Berchtold from Francis Joseph to Wil- 
liam II., were the famous documents presented to the Kaiser at Pots- 
dam on July 5. Both documents were double-faced: in the first and 
longer part they advocated Tisza’s politique de longue main—peace, 
recuperation, and a shift in the Balkan alliances; in the closing sen- 
tences they suggested immediate military action against Serbia. 
Tisza was not informed of the postscript nor of the royal letter until 
after they had been despatched to Potsdam; when he finally saw 
them, he disapproved of their wording and tone. 

If Tisza’s convictions were as stated above, and as expressed in 
the memorable scene before the Countess Tisza which Professor 
Marczali describes and which there is every reason to believe is an 
honest statement of Tisza’s horror of war, why, it may be asked, did 
he afterwards consent to the ultimatum to Serbia? This has been 
to many historians a baffling mystery. Tisza himself partly solves it 
in document no. III. His change of attitude in mid-July was “ due 
to the results of the investigation [at Serajevo] which established the 
guilt of the Serbian government ”, and to the “ statements of Pashitch 
and the Serbian diplomats as well as the whole Serbian press, which 
statements were incredibly provoking and ridiculed and belittled the 
Monarchy’. Probably his change of attitude was also due in part 
to misrepresentations by Berchtold which Tisza was too generous to 
denounce afterwards. As Professor Marczali points out, Tisza re- 
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fused to allow him to publish their conversation. ‘“ He did not state 
the reason for his refusal, but to me it was evident. If not he, others 
would be responsible. To leave the matter in that shape was incom- 
patible with his character.” 

A note may be added as to document no. III., ad fin., “ held July 
18”, etc. By a slip of memory Tisza mentions July 18 as the date 
of the Council of Ministers at which the final draft of the ultimatum 
to Serbia was discussed. It was in fact on Sunday, July 19, as indi- 
cated by the minutes of the Council itself, published in the Austrian 
Red Book of 1919, vol. I., no. 26, some months after Tisza wrote 
this letter. The minutes do not bring out clearly the first condition 
on which he says he insisted, “a. We would guarantee ”’, etc., but 
they do confirm the accuracy of his second condition, “b. Even if 
the war ”’, etc. 

Siwney B. Fay. 
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GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, F.B.A., 
S. A. Coox, Litt.D., F. E. Apcocx. In eight volumes. Volume I. 
Egypt and Babylonia to 1580 B.C. (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xxii, 704. 
35 S.) 
THIs is a book not merely of great size but of equally great com- 

prehensiveness, and to evaluate it justly far exceeds either the learning 

or the capacity of any one man, even as many have co-operated in its 
making. Its perspective can only be estimated if its contents be placed 
before the reader, and the choice of its writers judged only if they be 
named. Here then is its table of contents in the briefest possible out- 

line. Chapter I., Primitive Man, in Geological Times, and chapter II., 

Neolithic and Bronze Age Cultures, are both by Professor John L. 

Myres, of Oxford, and fill 110 big pages; chapter III., Exploration and 

Excavation, by Professor R. A. Stewart Macalister, University College, 

of Dublin, fills only 44 pages and attempts to tell the story of excavations 

and decipherment in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, Hittites, 

Aegean civilization, and Cyprus. In my judgment this is a worthless 

chapter. The space allotted is quite inadequate and the result nothing. 

No intelligent reader could possibly secure from this any vivid picture 

either of the processes of excavation or of the decipherment. Mac- 

alister has absolutely proven his skill and displayed his success in the 
field in Palestine. It was bad generalship to require or permit him to 
do this thing in this way. Chapter IV. is devoted to Chronology, its 
subsections on Mesopotamia and on the Old Testament by Dr. Stanley 

A. Cook, Egypt by Dr. H. R. Hall, and Prehistoric Greece by A. J. B. 

Wace of the British School in Athens. So far as I am competent to 

judge, omitting prehistoric Greece, on which I have no authority, this 

is an excellent chapter. Cook has admirably and exactly stated the case 
as regards the Old Testament, and I entertain an equally high estimate 
of the work of Hall, with the single caveat that I do not now any more 
than before have the slightest confidence in that will o’ the wisp, the 
introduction of the calendar in 4241 B. C. O astronomy, what chrono- 
logical sins have been committed in thy name! Chapter V., the Semites, 
by S. A. Cook (pp. 181-237), is admirably, even in places splendidly, 
done. It covers the people, language, and monuments, temperament and 
thought, social and political development, treatment of history, Syria and 
Palestine. Chapter VI., Egypt: the Predynastic Period, by Professor T. 
Eric Peet, Liverpool (pp. 238-255), is a badly skimped chapter, too 
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brief to give an adequate picture. On a much larger scale are chapters 
VII., the Union of Egypt and the Old Kingdom, and VIIL., the Middle 
Kingdom and the Hyksos Conquest, both by Dr. H. R. Hall, and en- 
tirely satisfactory alike in scope, in content, and in the disposition of 
materials. There was in Britain nobody so well qualified to do this 
thing. When done one recognizes at once the museum touch. Hall has 
lived in the British Museum in daily contact with the materials of which 
history is made, and not only that but had been frequently arrested by 
the arrival of some new inscription or bit of antiquity which must be 
classified and related to earlier knowledge. This it is which cultivates an 
openness of mind, a readiness to restate former opinions, or to formulate 
new ones. Chapter IX., Life and Thought in Egypt under the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms (pp. 326-354), by Peet, is again a chapter far too 
_ short to cover its field with any adequacy. Chapter X., Early Babylonia 
and its Cities, by Professor Stephen H. Langdon, of Oxford (pp. 356—- 
401), is a dreary catalogue of dead names which the pen of genius must 
some day make living and vocal. There is no lack of learning here, for 
Langdon is prodigiously learned. What fails is imagination, the divine 
gift which should take these poor and arid tales of early Sumerian man 
and, leaving out some names which learning holds valid but are always 
and ever dead, throw the rest upon a broad-scaled picture. Say not that 
this is impossible. None of us have yet done it, but Grote did it for early 
Greece, and Gibbon for dreary episodes in the Middle Ages. Chapters 
XI., the Dynasties of Akkad and Lagash, and XII., the Sumerian Re- 
vival: the Empire of Ur, likewise by Langdon, are more interesting, yet 
also disappointing. Here Langdon had a far more inviting field and has’ 
made very little of it. It seems a pity that the figure of Sargon I. did 
not rise majestic before him, with power to draw about his personality 
as a great drapery events and places. But to Langdon he is only a 
name, an interesting name philologically, but a mere lay figure stuffed with 
sawdust. Chapter XIII. is on Isin, Larsa, and Babylon. Here there 
enters on the stage a new figure, R. Campbell Thompson, already well 
known as a skillful editor and interpreter of Babylonian texts, and at 
once in his historical writing one feels a new note. Thompson has 
been personally an excavator and knows the modern Orient, which for us 
must always be the background of the ancient history. His imagination 
has been kindled by his experiences in the field and scattered along in 
his writing there are discernible hints of the present to give light on the 
past. He quotes from an inscription of Hammurabi and with it in 
parenthesis writes: ““One may see great piles of grain to this day on the 
banks of a canal, covered over with reed mats for protection.” Or as 
he pictures lower Babylonia “ still subject far inland to the tides, where 
a man must dig a hole at the edge to find sweet water for drinking”. 
Or he pauses to describe a sea-going vessel at Basrah, and on page 497 
gives quite the most vivid picture of ancient life which this whole big 
book contains. Thompson also writes chapter XIV., the Golden Age of 
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Hammurabi, wherein he had the greatest commission which this book 
afforded anybody. He has done it well, but hardly brilliantly, even 
though paragraphs of real quality are not wanting. Let us not be 
querulous, seeking the ideal and not content with and grateful for the 
gift that is offered. We shall some day need a Gibbon to do justice to 
Hammurabi. Chapter XV., by Thompson, is not much more than a 
catalogue of names and dates; probably nothing more could now be 
secured. Chapter XVI., the Art of Early Egypt and Babylonia, by Dr. 
Hall, is on a meagre scale and produces small effect. The Egyptian 
part of it is absurdly inadequate, and the best thing in it is the descrip- 
tion of Hall’s own startling discovery of copper lions at El-Obeid. 
Chapter XVII., Early Aegean Civilization, by A. J. B. Wace, seems to me 
a sound piece of work with which to conclude the book. After it come 
bibliographies, good but far from complete, and valuable tables of 
chronology. It is as useful a book as it is big. I should like to call 
it a great book, but I dare not. For reference it will be always in fre- 
quent demand, but it is almost wholly bereft of style and its tediousness 
over great areas is depressing. Who will ever have the boldness to 
read the whole of it for sheer pleasure? And if there were one so bold 
would he not need to take heed lest its very virtues, where and when 
they exist, should lead him astray? If I am challenged to cite an illus- 
tration I shall point to the grotesque explanation of Mongol physiognomy 
offered by Myres (p. 22), and in Langdon’s work there are many, in 
which ingenuity has taken the place of judgment and the sorely mis- 
aised word “ probable ” dominates the land, as in the sentence: “ Through 
this pass the Sumerians probably descended into the valley of the two 
rivers from the highlands of Iran and central Asia” (p. 357). Would 
to heaven that we knew enough of this great people either to accept or 
refuse this solution! What is the chief lack of this volume? It is 
Leonard W. King, who died too soon! 
Robert W. RoGERs. 


From Augustus to Augustine: Essays and Studies dealing with the 
Contact and Conflict of Classic Paganism and Christianity. By 
Ernest G. SIHLer, Ph.D., Hon.Litt.D., Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in New York University. (Cambridge: 
University Press. 1923. Pp. xi, 335. 12s. 6d,) 


In his Testimonium Animae, published in 1908, Dr. Sihler on the 
basis of his extensive and detailed learning argued the inadequacy of 
the spiritual element in classical civilization in comparison with the power 
of Christian conviction. The essays of that work covered the period 
from Homer to the first Christian century. The present work con- 
tinues the theme for the period of contact and conflict between the two 
systems of life. Dr. Sihler justly claims that in these expositions of 
pagan and Christian authors he has not leaned on the historian, sec- 
ular or ecclesiastical, and the value of his fresh independent studies 
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with their many provocative reflective comments is to be gratefully ac- 
knowledged. Doubtless the estimates and reflections may excite dissent, 
as, for example, the disparaging account of the Emperor Julian, while, 
again, our knowledge and understanding is certainly enriched by the 
chapter on Old Roman Believers and the Dusk of the Gods. In brief, 
the book is an important and serious contribution for students of the 
period, always interesting, though deficient in sympathy and often stiff 
and awkward in expression. 

Waiving detail, one main criticism is due. Dr. Sihler commends 
his studies to persons of theological education. If their education in 
Church history has been of a modern type, they will surely agree that 
the theme for study in the Ancient Church period is the historical 
evolutionary problem: How did the ancient society pass from polytheistic 
paganism to the form dominated by the Christian Church? The solution 
of the problem is the discovery of a process of assimilation by which 
the rigorously ethical Palestinian preaching absorbed the higher culture 
of the Mediterranean civilization, finding affinity with its highest ethics, 
adopting something of ritual expression from its cults, becoming philo- 
sophical by the substitution of cosmological theory for the imagery of 
Palestinian inheritance. Such a student is interested in finding these 
higher tendencies in paganism and in doing them at least as much justice 
as was done by Justin Martyr or Clement of Alexandria in the very 
process of this assimilation. He knows that by reason of the aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness of pagan culture, and its incapacity to reform the 
untaught masses, the ethical and spiritual advance of the pagan world 
did not characterize the rank and file. Dr. Sihler on the other hand 
seems concerned to disparage the pagan progress made by the higher 
minds, to emphasize the survival in the masses of premoral and pre- 
rational notions and ritual acts. It is his fault also to treat as religious 
phenomenon what was simply a product of the Lust zum Fabulieren. He 
gives to paganism thus a very seamy side and arrives at the extravagance 
of saying: “ We must take back almost all the terms which we apply to 
religion, faith, creed, or worship, church or prayer, remove from them all 
they now contain or connote for us or in us, and make of them quite 
positively empty shells before we can even conceive what they meant 
in the classic world.” This is in. fact to pour out the baby in emptying 
the bath, to eliminate from a mass of religious phenomena the distinc- 
tively religious element. This rather extreme case may illustrate the 
main objection of a critical reader: the failure, that is, to view the facts 
by the illumination of an evolutionary construction. Not only would 
paganism look a little better in that light—and it is a pleasure to refer 
to the interesting work of Friedrich Heiler, Das Gebet—but Dr. Sihler 
would not then be so much annoyed by survivals of pagan thought in 
Christian authors like Clement and Augustine. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
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BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Histoire de la Nation Frangatse. Dirigée par GABRIEL HANOTAUX, 
de l’Académie Francaise. Tome XIII. Hitstotre des Lettres, vol- 
ume II., De Ronsard a Nos Jours. Par FortunatT STROWSKI, 
Professeur a la Sorbonne. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1923. 
Pp. 614. Unbound, 48 fr.; bound, 74 fr.) 


THIs is the continuation of tome XII., Histoire des Lettres, Pre- 
miécre Partie, by the three eminent scholars, Francois Picavet, Joseph 
Bédier, and Alfred Jeanroy, reviewed in volume XXVII. (pp. 547-548) 
of this journal. 

In the second, and last, volume dealing with literature Fortunat . 
Strowski draws a broad and very skillful picture of a literature over- 
whelmingly rich in great names and works. It is the most ambitious 
attempt yet made (with the first volume just mentioned) to revive the 
genre of the general survey; quite naturally this is coming to be in 
. favor again as a reaction against the type of work long in favor the aim 
of which was exclusively to impart information. Of course the latter 
type had itself been partly a reaction against the too easy history of 
literature which most of the time had meant only more or less eloquent 
developments of a few commonplaces in the field of literature; and this 
again was only a poor and degenerate form of the once much honored 
and legitimate tableau, or discours. Thus, after having followed a sharp 
curve we come back to the manner of presentation illustrated by Voltaire 
(e.g., in his Siécle de Louis XIV.) or by Villemain (Tableau de la 
Littérature au XVIII™¢ Siécle); or, in history, by Bossuet (Discours 
sur VHistoire Universelle) or by Condorcet (Esquisse d'un Tableau 
Historique du Progrés de l’Esprit Humain). 

Mr. Strowski’s work will be of service to those who desire a general. 
introduction to the French literature of the four last centuries or to 
those who, having already a general knowledge, need help to grasp the 
relations existing between the various writers or periods. 

There is no bibliography, no index—and neither can be expected in 
a work of that kind; but the amount of concrete information that the 
author has succeeded at times in intreducing, without in the least im- 
pairing the clearness of the presentation, is striking. With very few 
exceptions he has used the last and most reliable erudition available 
(like Magne, Abbé Cornou, Zyromski, etc.). Moreover, Mr. Strowski 
leads us down to the very present day: Bergsonism is the title of one 
paragraph; the philosophies of Barrés and of Maurras are briefly ex- 
plained; and many other names appear of men who either have only 
just earned fame, like Marcel Proust, or Louis Hémon (the author of 
Maria Chapdelaine), or who are still with us in bones and 
flesh, Claudel and Courteline, Jules Romains, Gaston Chérau, and even 
Henri Brémond with his Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religteux en 
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France depuis la Fin de la Ligue jusqu’a Nos Jours—still in course of 
publication. 

At times, the grouping of material is somewhat surprising, and one 
suspects that some name that did not find a place in the chapter to which 
it logically belonged, and which however could not be left out entirely, 
had to be surreptitiously introduced in some out-of-the-way corner (e.g., 
Gassendi, the philosopher, who ought to have been a neighbor to 
Descartes, is found in the chapter on Moliére, or Balzac is put among 
the “utopian novelists”, which hardly seems a natural classification)— 
but such minor imperfections are unavoidable in a work conceived by a 
human brain. 

The one more serious criticism that we should feel inclined to make 
of this otherwise brilliant book is the apparent indifference, at least in 
some chapters, to the connection between historical events and literary 
works. If the volume was not part of a Histoire de la Nation Frangatse, 
this remark would perhaps not be so much to the point; but, when one 
reads the volume with this circumstance in mind, one regrets the oppor- 
tunities missed by failing to point out the interdependence of history 
and literature. This aloofness is not equally true of all parts; for in- 
Stance, the part treating the second half of the nineteenth century is 
excellent from this point of view; but the seventeenth century is much 
less so. There are many pages devoted to Bossuet, to his sermons and 
funeral eulogies, but the problem of Gallicanism is not even mentioned; 
the style of Fénelon’s Télémaque is alone important; Saint-Simon is 
briefly treated, with no emphasis on his Mémoires as historical (or non- 
historical) work—yjust as, in the sixteenth century, the historical writ- 
ings of Agrippa d’Aubigné had been ignored altogether. It is even a 
greater pity that in the eighteenth century we miss a treatment of Vol- 
taire and of Rousseau which would leave with the reader the impression 
that these two men have been actual forces in the evolution of French 
ideas in the right direction. Mr. Strowski seems to consider them mainly 
as writers who entertained their contemporaries, or then, only knew how 
to mislead them. Voltaire is “le premier des journalistes”; and the 
author’s chapter on Rousseau is followed by this sentence: “Let us 
complete our study, so as not to be too unjust, by that of a disciple” 
who had some lovable traits. But why be “unjust” at all? The real 
credit of the Revolution goes all to the Encyclopaedists: “‘ The ferocious 
men of the Revolution come from Rousseau; and the great constructors 
of the Revolution come from his enemies, the Philosophes” (p. 440). 
Again, in discussing Chateaubriand’s work the political or historical 
significance is left in the background. And since Fustel is regarded 
(and rightly so) as belonging to literature, why not—as was done in 
the cases of Montesquieu, Taine, and Renan—lay stress on the funda- 
mental philosophical ideas of his writings, instead of merely giving him 
high, but general praise as a littérateur? 

ALBERT SCHINZ. 
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Interpretations of Legal History. By Roscoe Pounp, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Carter Professor of Jurisprudence in Harvard University. 
[Cambridge Studies in English Legal History, edited by Harotp 
DEXTER HazeELTINeE, Litt.D.] (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xix, 171. 128. 6d.) 


THs book is composed of seven lectures delivered in 1922 by Dean 
Pound at Trinity College in Cambridge University. ‘“ They do not 
essay’, to quote the words of the author (p. xvi), “even a history of 
the historical jurisprudence of the nineteenth century. They have to 
do with one aspect thereof only, namely, the way in which the histori- 
cal school understood legal history and the relation of its interpretations 
to the purposes of the time.” “Attempts”, he continues (pp. 2, 3), 
“to unify or to reconcile stability and change, to make the legal order 
appear something fixed and settled and beyond question, while at the 
same time allowing adaptation to the pressure of infinite and variable 
human desires, have proceeded along three main lines—authority, phi- 
losophy, and history.” ... “In its earliest form the idea of authority 
appears as belief in a divinely ordained or divinely dictated body of 
rules, as in Hammurabi’s code, handed him by the Sun-god ready made, 
or the Mosaic law, or the laws of Manu, dictated to the sages by Manu’s 
son in Manu's presence and by his direction. In its latest form it is 
a dogma that law is a body of commands of the sovereign power in a 
politically organized society, resting ultimately on whatever basis is 
conceived to be behind the capacity of that sovereign.” ... “ The 
actual legal order is not a simple rational thing. It is a complex, more 
or less irrational thing into which we struggle to put reason and in 
which, as fast as we have put some part of it in the order of reason, new 
irrationalities arise in the process of meeting new needs by trial and 
error” (p. 21). 

Stability in law is-treated as a secondary consideration. 


English law is less and less determined by precedent, and the con- 
ception of it as a controlling authority is fading away. ... In England 
the reign of this method was relatively brief. In the United States it 
reigned longer and more autocratically and is only just disappearing 
from law teaching. For in America the philosophical and creative ideas 
of the eighteenth century persisted much longer than in England be- 
cause the law-of-nature theory was the theory of our bill of rights and 
so was classical in our constitutional law and because the reception of 
the common law of England as the law of a pioneer society called for 
examination of every item with reference to its applicability to American 
institutions and conditions and hence for a certain creative attitude. The 
work of selection and reception was complete by the time of the Civil 
War, and the jurists of the last third of the century were in reaction 
from the ideas of the formative period of American common law, much 
as Savigny was in reaction from the juristic ideas of the end of the 
eighteenth century. (Pp. 50, 51.) 
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Professor Pound emphasizes the fact that law is a changing com- - 
plex. ‘‘ Experiments in psychological forms of ethnological interpretation 
are a link between the nineteenth-century search for a single all-ex- 
plaining formula of legal development and the recognition of a plurality 
of factors which marks the juristic thought of today” (p. 74). 

The law of a case before a court may not seem the same to every 
judge. His personal equation has its influence. The author dwells 
on this, and attributes more weight to it than it probably deserves. 
“Liability without regard to fault for things done or maintained upon 
land will appeal differently to judges in a highly organized society 
whose natural resources have been fully developed than to judges in a 
pioneer country whose natural resources are under exploitation. In the 
former courts will be likely to think in terms of preserving existing 
wealth. In the latter they will think in terms of ‘permutation of op- 
portunity into wealth’” (pp. 105, 106). 

“ Nineteenth-century jurists sought . . . in the administration of jus- 
tice . . . to eliminate all individualization of application. They put their 
faith in a closed system of rules mechanically developed by inflexible logic 
and mechanically administered. It would have been highly inconvenient to 
recognize a personal creative element in the origin or operation of this 
closed system and in the fashioning and setting up of its institutions. 
Hence that element was not seen and the assumption of a self-develop- 
ing legal history was put behind the assumption of a mechanically self- 
acting law” (p. 127). 

This book is one of permanent value. It digs at the roots of the 
Anglo-Saxon law. The spade is not spared. The work is well done 
and will be particularly helpful to all students of comparative law and 
jurisprudence. 

SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 


Lords Lieutenants in the Sixteenth Century: a Study in Tudor Local 
Administration. By Giapys Scott Tuomson, M.A., F. R. Hist. 
Soc., Member of Somerville College, Oxford, Tutor of St. Hugh’s 
College, Oxford. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1923. Pp. xii, 182. 9s.) 


Tus book fills one of many gaps in our knowledge of local adminis- 
tration under the Tudors. On the whole it is adequate to its purpose. 
For the most part it concerns itself with the lords lieutenants under Quéen 
Elizabeth. It is based almost altogether on unpublished material in the 
Public Record Office, in the Lambeth Palace Library, and in other public 
and private repositories. No important source of information on the 
subject of it has apparently been left unsounded. There is plenty of 
room for dispute as to the interpretation of the facts which it presents, 
but it does present the facts. 
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Miss Thomson disagrees with Strype’s statement that the office of 
lord lieutenant originated in 1549. She finds officers bearing the same 
title and exercising similar functions at least as early as 1536. But she 
concedes that the office assumed its more characteristic attributes about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. She has a good deal to say about 
the personnel of the office and about its territorial limits. She calls at- 
tention once more to the fact-that its main business was that of organizing 
the fighting strength of England. In this connection she points out that 
the lords lieutenants were at once prominent men at court, usually privy 
councillors, and prominent landowners in the regions of their authority. 
They were evidently intended in part to serve as a connecting link be- 
tween the local and the central administration for military affairs at least, 
and the temptation was always present to utilize them in a similar capacity 
for civil affairs. Occasionally they were so used. One gets the impres- 
sion that they might easily develop into a position similar to that of gou- 
verneur in sixteenth-century France. But the Tudors were always wary 
of any drift in the direction of a reconstituted feudal régime. It was per- 
haps for this reason that they never gave to the lord lieutenancy a perma- 
nent or a fixed character. Throughout its earlier history it partook rather 
of the nature of a temporary expedient to meet a temporary emergency 
than of an established organ of government. 

Miss Thomson devotes her two concluding chapters to a consideration 
of the military organization of England under the lords lieutenants and 
to the other administrative functions of these officers. Her description 
of the musters is good as far as it goes. It might have gone further to 
advantage. A little more light would certainly have been welcome upon 
the obscure matter of the local assessments levied somehow or other to 
meet the expenses of the musters. She is also rather disappointingly 
brief upon the whole question of military service overseas. It must be 
regarded as a little unfortunate that in her consideration of this im- 
portant matter she has focused her whole attention upon the French 
expedition of 1591 rather than upon the Low Country wars which were 
certainly more typical, though no doubt much more tedious. 

From her discussion of the general administrative duties of the lord 
lieutenant it becomes clear that this officer occupied a position of primus 
inter pares relative to the justices of the peace of his bailiwick. Even in 
those matters which were particularly referred to him, like the collection 
of “privy seals” and the enforcement of religious uniformity, his busi- 
ness appears to have been rather to stimulate the activities of the J. P.’s 
and to unify their efforts than to exercise authority peculiar to himself. 
One wonders to what extent Queen Elizabeth was beginning to feel the 
necessity of some closer watch on the J. P.’s, who were naturally rather 
more apt to represent county sentiment than crown sentiment when mat- 
ters touching their own interests were involved. Miss Thomson does not 
hint at anything of this sort. She seems on the whole rather more 
strongly impressed by the undeviating loyalty of the J. P. than the facts 
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quite warrant. A careful study of the Acts of the Privy Council between 
the critical years of 1570 and 1590 would have revealed to her the diffi- 
culties which faced the Privy Council in keeping the J. P.’s at distasteful 
tasks. 

The book lacks a bibliography but contains an interesting prefatory 
note on authorities, which would be more valuable if it were more explicit. 
To cite the State Papers, Domestic, is about as vague as to cite the 
British Museum. There is, by the way, a small manuscript book contain- 
ing a partial list of lords lieutenants and their deputies for the year 1585 
in Harleian MSS. 474 which seems to have escaped the author’s attention. 

Conyers READ. 


Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century: being the Ford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford, Lent Term, 1922. 
By Sir Rrcuarp Lopce, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of History in 
the University of Edinburgh. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. x, 221. 14s.) 


Durinc the war writers were found in both Britain and Germany 
who traced the roots of their antagonism to remote centuries. Against 
this “ degradation of history to be the handmaid of political passion ” Sir 
Richard Lodge offers his “ passive protest” in a book which is based 
throughout on the original records and in many points on unprinted mate- 
rial. Though “impressed by the difficulty of interesting either hearers 
or readers in the details of obsolete diplomacy ”, he succeeds admirably 
in explaining the main currents of eighteenth-century diplomacy—no easy 
task—and, if complaint be made that he breaks off abruptly with 1791, 
Sir Richard will point to his promise to pursue the matter to 1815 and 
will doubtless insist that there is no moral to be pointed. 

For in spite of two periods of alliance, 1756-1761 and 1788-1791, 
Britain and Prussia had few points of contact, if indeed Hanover and 
Prussia had many. An alliance between them was a pis aller. Except 
Pitt, English statesmen much preferred the “ old system ” of the Austrian 
alliance and constantly tried to bridge the chasm between Berlin and 
Vienna. Prussian politicians clung to France as long as possible. Each 
country was willing to use the other to gain its own ends, but since 
France was the enemy of one and Austria of the other, “there existed 

. no adequate binding force to hold Britain and Prussia permanently 
together ”; otherwise diplomatic representation would not have been left 
for long periods to secretaries of legation or even unofficial agents. 

Professor Lodge is eminently fair. He condemns the “ indefensible 
actions ” of Newcastle in precipitating the war of 1756 with France, re- 
marks that the arguments for repudiating the Convention of Kloster- 
Zeven were “not very edifying ”, and labels the abandonment of the sub- 
sidy treaty by Bute as “ one of the least creditable episodes in the history 
of English diplomacy”. But he is equally severe on Frederick II., who, 
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he shows, deliberately violated the Convention of Westminster by his 
invasion of Saxony; the Prussian hero was also guilty of many mistakes 
and miscalculations. The book exhibits throughout a refreshing candor 
and dry humor which carry one along in spite of tedious negotiations, and 
there are pleasing sketches of several forgotten diplomatists, especially 
Joseph Ewart, who was at Berlin from 1782 to 1792. 

The peculiar position of Hanover is constantly emphasized, for the 
problem confronting the Georges was not very different from that which 
the British government has to face to-day in evolving a foreign policy 
acceptable to the whole empire; with only negative conclusions, however, 
for each difficulty was met by an opportunist solution. Another modern 
note was sounded when the British minister in Berlin reported in 1748 
that “there is no power on earth the King of Prussia respects more than 
Russia ”; while Frederick wrote, “ tant que je m’entendrai et serai d’accord 
avec l’Angleterre, je n’aurai rien 4 appréhender de la Russie”. This was 
the sum and substance of Bismarck’s policy after 1871, which his suc- 
cessors abandoned to their undoing. 

BERNADOTTE E. ScHMITT. 


La Franc-Magonnerte Belge sous le Régime Autrichien (1721- 
1794): Etude Historique et Critique. Par BERTRAND VAN DER 
SCHELDEN, O.M.C., Docteur en Sciences Morales et Historiques. 
[Université de Louvain, Recueil de Travaux publiés par les 
Membres des Conférences d’Histoire et de Philologie, 2™° série, 
I®* fascicule.] (Louvain: Librairie Universitaire. 1923. Pp. xu, 
446. 22 fr.) 


Or books on freemasonry there is no dearth. The two-volume 
bibliography of Wolfstieg (1911) contains more than forty thousand 
entries. Nor has the rather feeble development of the society in Belgium 
in the eighteenth century been hitherto neglected, for we have Duchaine’s 
documented history of freemasonry in Belgium in that century pub- 
lished in 1911. This work on the same topic by a Catholic historian 
seeks to throw new light on the subject by a thorough exploitation of 
the archives of Vienna and Naples and of Belgian cities and provinces, 
supplemented by all available contemporary printed material. The re- 
sults are interesting but not startling nor of wide significance. 

Freemasonry never had a very vigorous development in Belgium. 
This work shows the first chartered lodges beginning a precarious ex- 
istence fifty years after the first date given by Father Van der Schelden 
in his title. In 1786 there were scarcely thirty lodges, in contrast with 
several thousand in the neighboring Germany and France. The Belgian 
lodges maintained but a slight connection, stronger however than has 
been supposed, with the mother lodge in London under which they 
originated. The French relations were even less significant. Poor 
leadership at the start, infrequent meetings of even local lodges, failure 
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to pay dues, dissensions between Alost and Ghent as to precedence, 
irregular lodges, the question of admitting women, royal and clerical 
disfavor, troubled the two decades after 1764. The membership, al- 
though small, was chiefly among the younger aristocracy. Their servants 
were initiated, but served behind their masters’ chairs and ate at their 
own tables later at Masonic functions. Nevertheless the theory of equality, 
the doctrine of naturalism, and the general teaching and symbolism of the 
society were an expression and a contributing factor in the ideas of the 
eighteenth century that are the background of the Revolution. 

The third part (pp. 181-334) deals with the attitude of government 
and Church and has more general interest. Maria Theresia was hostile 
to Masonry and under the urgency of the papal nuncio meditated but 
never executed a decree against it. The empress, although a good daughter 
of the Church, had in Kaunitz and Cobenzl advisers who were high in 
Masonry. Her Belgian officials pretended ignorance of the order’s ex- 
istence. The excesses of a lodge of students at Louvain brought a 
direct command for its suppression and instructions for adverse action 
against others but “sans éclat”. The society was well advised of its 
peril and suspended for two years. Joseph II., absolutist and Febronian, 
did not exclude Masonry from his all-inclusive regulations. But his 
edict of December 11, 1785, limiting the number of lodges to three in 
Brussels, was given out (January 4, 1786) in a version much modified 
by his officials in Belgium and with all derogatory reflections on the 
order omitted. The Privy Council in Brussels gave it a favorable in- 
terpretation, closely adopting the requests of the Grand Master, and 
all but four lodges were allowed to continue if they reported meeting- 
places, officers, and membership, and otherwise conformed to the edict. 
Kaunitz’s adroit presentation of the whole matter to Joseph was a plea 
for his approval, but the emperor flatly insisted that his decree as he 
wrote it should be enforced in Belgium as elsewhere. This meant the 
end of organized Masonry in the Low Countries. Only one of the three 
lodges permitted in Brussels was alive in 1789. A few of those in other 
cities persisted feebly sub rosa. The Belgian lodges as such seem to 
have held strictly to the rule of the society not to mix in civil matters. 
In the Brabangon revolution Masons, acting as individuals, were on the 
lists of those who opposed Joseph’s measures. 

Why Catholics and even priests freely joined, despite papal bulls 
against Masonry in 1738 and 1751, the author finds it difficult to explain. 
The bulls were not widely published, were not cited by the rector when 
he suppressed the lodge at Louvain in 1777; yet they were not wholly 
unknown, as the Masonic archives show. The explanation, as the author 
states it, is either that Catholics did not know of them, doubted their 
existence, or did not consider them binding as they had never received 
the royal placet. The suggestion that the philosophy of Masonry was 
so little understood or so plausibly reconciled with their faith that 
Catholics did not realize its basic divergence from their faith and the 
commands of the pope is elaborated and may be taken for what it is 
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worth. The author’s effort as historical scholar to portray the psy- 
chology of Masonic priests and Catholics in the setting of the eighteenth 
century is much more illuminating. The current philosophy with its 
desire for peace, for brotherhood, for equality, its rationalism, and yet 
its inclinations to mysticism and magic, impulses which found no adequate 
outlet in the existing political or religious order, might well turn to 
Masonry and Rosicrucianism or in less enlightened ways to Cagliostro 
and Mesmer. The century was Voltairean. Voltaire derived his ideas 
from English philosophy and Masonry was of like origin. With these 
premises the author argues that Masonic teachings were therefore phi- 
losophy a la mode. 

One hundred pages of appendixes give lists of members, bibliography, 
and archival documents. 


The Continental System: an Economic Interpretation. By Ext F. 
HeEcxscuHe_r, D.Phil., Professor of Political Economy at the Uni- 
versity College of Commerce, Stockholm. Edited by Haratp 
WESTERGAARD, Professor of Political Science in the University 
of Copenhagen. [Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. ] 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1922. 
Pp. xvi, 420. 10s. 6d.) 


CRITERIA for appraising this monograph are offered by editor and 
author in several frank prefaces. “The book represents a sort of syn- 
thesis of earlier studies of the mercantile system and its outgrowths, on 
the one side, and the results of extensive theoretical and practical work— 
private, academic, and governmental—in the field of present-day war- 
economics, on the other.’’ Despite the “atmosphere of a rather strict 
blockade in a neutral country” the author has pursued, with “a purely 
scientific aim”, his examination of “three principal questions’: “1. In 
what economic ideas did the Continental System originate? 2. What 
was its actual economic bearing? 3. In what manner did it correspond 
to its aim?” This inquiry, undertaken under adverse conditions for a 
personal academic occasion in May, 1918, and later retouched for its 
English version, has faults of production, revision, and translation for 
which the author is duly apologetic. He reminds us also that the book 
is only a “survey”, “economic in character”, and that “an even ap- 
proximately exhaustive treatment has not been attempted ”. 

This study of a very pertinent problem ought to be an unexception- 
able contribution if special presumptions and the general appearances of 
scholarship, or publication under influential auspices, were guaranties. 
Actually the first of the four “ parts ”’ of the systematic exposition, trac- 
ing in four chapters (70 pp.) the “ Antecedents of the Continental Sys- 
tem” from 1660, though weighted by economic theorizing, has distinct 
values. But the very well-worked digest of traditional accounts of the 
course of the system (parts I-II., 84 and 100 pp.) cannot be endorsed 
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for historicity nor for its specious theses. Also the comprehensive dis- 
cussion of “ Effects” (part IV.), although based, partly, on able recent 
researches, is neither consistent nor conclusive, as to data or deductions. 
Discriminating criticism implies specific corrections. Yet to control 
(with archival citations) the detailed sum of errors or misconceptions as 
to the evolution and workings of the Continental System—French, British, 
neutral—would require an extensive résumé of the reviewer’s own mono- 
graph, Napoleon’s Navigation System (New York, 1919). But as this 
was in Dr. Heckscher’s hands (see his note on p. 219, also bibliography, 
p. 377), with data inaccessible otherwise (as he says), evidently in time 
for revision of patent errors before publication, then surely it will suffice 
to indicate here merely certain elemental faults of his study. 

When in the preface to his English version Professor Heckscher says, 
naively, that if he had “had American readers principally in mind” he 
would “have either enlarged or omitted altogether” “the brief outline 
of American policy with regard to the Continental System” he does not 
merely confess an indulgent historical attitude, ready to warp the es- 
sential form or results of a research according to convenience of pros- 
pective readers. He also reveals a vital misconception of his basic 
problem, most incomprehensible on the part of one whose World War 
experience should have stressed the crucial significance of the neutral 
factor in every great conflict of land and sea power. This evidently ex- 
plains not only the confessedly superficial—and inaccurate—handling of 
the American factor, but also the relatively disappointing treatment of the ° 
Scandinavian-Baltic problems. It is reflected, too, in the account of the 
Order in Council of January, 1807 (wrongly credited to Howick), and 
in the labored interpretation of the Berlin Decree as a desired “ self- 
blockade ”—with the incidental criticism of Mahan’s views. A knowl- 
edge of the actual negotiations and expedients of 1807-1810 to escape real 
“self-blockade ” is the corrective for such misconceptions. It gives the 
clue to the sale of French grain to England, so variously misconstrued 
by Dr. Heckscher. It is also the cure for the delusions that Napoleon’s 
use of licenses was “ the second great novelty which was introduced dur- 
ing the noteworthy year 1810” and that “the licensing system in Great 
Britain acquired its real importance by inveigling Napoleon into an imi- 
tation”. Noteworthy the year 1810 was, in truth, but the crucial re- 
vampings of the Continental System are not explicable by the economic 
hypothesis of “ fiscalism ”’ as deduced from the Trianon—or other—tariff 
decrees. Economic hegemony, rather than more revenue, was the French 
objective of 1810, while “ fiscalism ” does not dominate Napoleon’s policy 
until the “ Grand System” of January, r812, which is misconstrued, be- 
cause of ignorance of the coincident secret “ British surrender”. For 
despite tradition, and despite all the logic of theories and statistics ad- 
duced to show that England could not have been seriously menaced by 
Napoleon’s economic warfare, the evidence exists that the Continental 
System, and, for a time, its guinea-smuggling adjunct, like the American 
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Embargo, proved effectual coercive weapons. Psychology is often a 
potent determinant. For the Continental effects of the blockades avail- 
able studies have supplied partial but typical data which Dr. Heckscher 
has marshalled effectively. But he has very disappointingly developed 
(10 pp.) that concluding Comparison with the Present Day, which was 
supposedly the primary justification of his monograph. 

It is regrettable that the author’s “ hope that the leading ideas of the 
book, that is, the interpretation of the Continental System, will prove sub- 
stantially correct’ should be disappointed. Perhaps he should have re- 
garded M. Dunan’s 1913 warning (which he cites) that “the time has 
not yet come for general surveys of this gigantic undertaking”. Cer- 
tainly he has proved the futility of even the most systematic synthesis of 
the pre-war literature of the subject. While this limitation of his sources 
is partly explained by handicaps on research, yet surely excuses do not 
absolve from the responsibilities of historical research, unless economic 
surveys and Peace Publications are under a special dispensation. More- 
over the systematic critical bibliography shows few vital omissions, and 
presumably these unused studies, as well as the all-important archival 
evidences, were as accessible to Swedish scholars in 1919-1921 as to 
Americans—and should not have been disregarded, even at the risk of 
delayed publication. 

F, E. Mervin. 


Ledru-Rollin and the Second French Republic. By Atvin R. CAtL- 
MAN, Ph.D., Docteur de l’?Université de Paris. [Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, vol. CIITI., 
no. 2.} (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1922. 
Pp. 452. $4.50.) 

Tue Second Republic, as Mr. Calman justly observes, has had but 
slight treatment by English and American writers. This is no doubt due 
to its brevity and its failure. Yet 1848 is the turning-point in the history 
of modern Europe and the revolution of February is, for Mr. Renard, its 
historian, “la mére des révolutions ”. Mr. Calman has performed a serv- 
ice in extending our knowledge of this critical period and particularly of 
the role played by Ledru-Rollin, who was in some ways the most typical 
leader of the republic’s first phase. 

Ledru liked to think of himself as a reincarnated Jacobin of 1793, 
omitting from his programme only the policy of the guillotine. As such 
he stood half-way between Lamartine and Louis Blanc and was never a 
socialist, though he later played with the term. Universal suffrage and 
public employment of the unemployed, a progressive income tax, social 
reforms, and an executive subordinate to the legislature were the cardinal . 
points of his internal programme, while his foreign policy, like that of 
1792, contemplated the armed assistance of revolutions in other lands. 
Mr. Calman is very thorough in his exposition of these matters, especially 
the Roman question. 
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In his administration of the Department of the Interior, it is Ledru’s 
relative conservatism that impresses Mr. Calman, notably in connection 
with the famous circulars and the character of the commissioners whom 
he sent into the provinces to replace the Orleanist prefects. The position 
seems generally sound, though the irritating effect of the earlier circulars, 
as well as that of March 12, is perhaps underestimated. The author 
rightly exculpates Ledru from complicity in any of the journées during 
1848. His general denial that Ledru ever seriously considered a change 
in the make-up of the provisional government is less clearly proved. 
Seignobos, who has written the most recent history of the republic, be- 
lieves that Ledru had such an idea, but was paralyzed by his hatred of 
Blanqui. Even Regnault, Ledru’s chief of cabinet, thought so (p. 151). 
The point is probably incapable of absolute disproof. 

One of the most original parts of the book is the demonstration of 
Cavaignac’s tardiness in concentrating troops during the June uprising 
and the damaging effect of this disclosure on his candidacy for president. 
Ledru seems to have acted with promptness at that time. The general 
charge of vacillation, commonly made against him, is less happily handled. 
The author appears to admit it in his final summary, while denying it on 
specific occasions. 

There are unfortunate evidences of careless proof-reading. “ Pro- 
visional government” (p. 188) should read “executive commission ” ; 
“companions ” (p. 207) should be “companies”. ‘‘ He resigned his seat, 
stating that the election had been based on universal suffrage” (p. 410) 
is incomprehensible. Mistakes in spelling are numerous. 

Apart from such errors of detail, the book is a sound, scholarly piece 
of work, based on a large acquaintance with the sources and is undoubtedly 
our best study of Ledru-Rollin. The estimate of his character and serv- 
ices in the last chapter is particularly well done. There is a complete 
critical bibliography and an adequate index. 

Eucene N. Curtis. 


Garibaldi, Cavour, Verdi: Nuova Serie di Studi e Ricerche sulla 
Storia del Risorgimento. Con la Completa Bibliografia dell’ 
Autore. Per ALEssaNpro Luzio. (Turin: Fratelli Bocca. 1924. 
Pp. 727. 38 lire.) 

_ Tuis is a collection of Risorgimento studies of the first importance, 
based largely upon unpublished documents in the R. Archivio di Stato in 
Turin and other rich archives; it forms a companion volume to the writ- 
er’s Carlo Alberto e Giuseppe Mazzini, issued by the same publishers a 
year earlier (reviewed in this journal, XXIX. 175), and like its prede- 
cessor it consists largely of articles previously printed in the popular re- 
view La Lettura and in the newspaper Il Corricre della Sera, both Milan- 
ese periodicals to which for many years Luzio has been a distinguished 
contributor on histotical subjects. 
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The first study, entitled “I Primi Passi di Garibaldi in America”, is 
the most important in the collection. It contains a remarkable group of 
unpublished documents from the Turin state archives upon Mazzini’s 
relations with the Italian patriots who had established in South America 
branches of his secret political organizations, the Giovine Italia and the 
Giovine Europa. Like the leaders of the Fascisti today, Mazzini grounded 
his faith upon the youth of the country; he called upon them to make a 
United Italy—and it was by the youth, with personal courage and self- 
sacrifice, that Italy was made, some of them then.as now being young in 
spirit rather than in years. This group of documents includes the mani- 
festo of the South American periodical Giovine Italia published at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1836, a veritable “incunabulum of the Risorgimento ”; the 
only known copy of the manifesto is that just discovered by Luzio in the 
R. Archivio di Stato in Turin. Together with this are several letters 
from South America addressed to Mazzini, 1834 to 1836, by the exiled 
Italian patriots, including one by Giuseppe Garibaldi dated January 27, 
1836—a priceless treasure. The Mazzinian experts who edited the twenty- 
third volume of the monumental edition of Mazzini’s Scrittt Editi ed 
Inediti positively asserted (p. 97) that there had been no epistolary rela- 
tions between Garibaldi the warrior and Mazzini the apostle prior to 1842. 
We are here carried back six years further. Support from Italians of 
South America did much to encourage Mazzini in his seemingly hopeless 
apostleship, and its importance is growing in history. In his long letter 
Garibaldi asserts his belief that not much more time will elapse before 
Italy will rise again. And he begs Mazzini to assume absolute functions 
of government and issue to him letters of marque with authorization to 
prey upon “the enemy’s commerce”, namely that of Austria and that of 
Sardinia. “Do not regard this project as chimerical ”, he adds, “ for I 
believe that from the arrival of such letters will date the beginning of 
our arming.” 

Luzio’s study upon “ Thiers e l’Italia” is an exposition of Thiers’s 
hatred of liberated Italy shown throughout his career and is based prin- 
cipally upon the Frenchman’s papers published in Halévy’s Le Courrier 
de M. Thiers. The studies “Il Milione di Fucili e la Spedizione det 
Mille” and “La Spedizione Medici-Cosenz” are of the first importance 
for Garibaldi’s campaign of 1860 in the Two Sicilies and contain many 
documents from the archives of the Million Rifles Fund. All three of 
these studies were previously published in La Lettura, the two last men- 
tioned in 1910, the first in 1921. From this review are reprinted also 
“Tl Pensiero Artistico e Politico di Giuseppe Verdi” (1901), containing 
many letters addressed by Verdi, 1861 to 1885, to his friend Opprandino 
Arrivabene, and “ Garibaldi e la Marchesa Raimondi” (1920), in which 
Garibaldi’s wife of an.hour is defended. Some evidence is accumulating, 
though Luzio does not give it, that it was the Marchioness Raimondi who 
abandoned Garibaldi immediately after the marriage ceremony, and not 
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Garibaldi who abandoned the marchioness. To some of these studies 
new documents have been added since their publication in the review. 

Other studies relate to the Bertani archives in the Museo del Risorgi- 
mento in Milano, to the Princess di Belgiojoso, to Marshal Haynau; one 
of particular importance, “Il Carteggio Nigra-Cavour ”, reprinted from 
the Nuova Antologia of 1920, contains four despatches of Nigra to Cavour, 
June 19 to July 14, 1860, referring to grave conversations with Napoleon 
III. and with Thouvenel. Nigra urges Cavour not to become uneasy over 
Garibaldi’s political future: “ Garibaldi is good only to destroy. When 
it comes to constructive work, it is to you, to you the master, that they 
must turn.” 

A valuable bibliography of Luzio’s publications of the last quarter of 
a century upon the Risorgimento is appended, but in this, as in his indi- 
vidual works, Luzio makes a mystery as to where his various reprinted 
articles were originally printed. And why does he not give exact indi- 
cations as to where each of the new documents which he quotes is to be 
found? And why cannot his publishers afford to pay for good subject- 
indexes ? 

At the end of the present volume Luzio utters a swan note to the 
effect that this is probably his last large work. We are glad to see that 
his publishers, in full contradiction to this, have inserted to face the 
frontispiece a list of new works which he has in preparation. | 

H. Nexson Gay. 


The Triumph of Unarmed Forces (1914-1918); an Account of the 
Transactions by which Germany during the Great War was able 
to obtain Supplies prior to her Collapse under the Pressure of 
Economic Forces. By Rear-Admiral M. W. W. P. Consett, 
C. M. G., Naval Attaché in Scandinavia 1912-1919, Naval Ad- 
viser to the Supreme Council 1920, assisted by Captain O. H. 
DaniEL, R. N. (London: Williams and Norgate. 1923. Pp. 
XXIV, 344. 15S.) 

No one during the war, not even the chief of the allied legations, 
knew as much about economic conditions in Scandinavia or what was 
happening on the North Sea, as Captain Consett, the British naval 
attaché to the Scandinavian legations. But his Foreign Office would not 
listen to him. The decisive economic battle of the war was fought in 
Scandinavia, England held the economic life of the three little countries 
in the palm of her hand, yet she remained blind to the situation until 
1917 when Germany sealed her own doom by declaring unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. Consett has told the whole truth as he saw it, and it is 
absolutely convincing. What he says should be carefully studied by 
every student of diplomacy, war, and economics. 

Both the declarations of Paris (1856) and of London (1909) define 
maritime rights as framed for the protection of neutral commerce. Dur- 
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ing the World War, these declarations worked wholly to the advantage 
of German interests and were consequently incompatible with British. 
Owing to Germany’s contempt for her moral obligations, England was 
forced to disregard the regulations as defined. To-day they no longer 
meet maritime warfare and must be revised for the benefit of the future. 

Consett is most equitable in his discussion of America’s attitude 
toward the British visit and search, blockade, and capture of enemy 
goods at sea, and finds it only natural that we would not acquiesce, to the 
injury of our interests, in allowing that principles to which the English 
had agreed in times of peace should be rejected because they did not like 
them in times of war. Beyond this, however, the root of the trouble 
was England’s own extensive trading while the road was blocked to 
Americans. 

What really happened in Scandinavia? Germany received tremendous 
assistance from Denmark and Sweden. In Norway matters differed, 
owing both to Norwegian sentiment and to British control. 

Because of shipments from the Allies and their colonies, and princi- 
pally English, Scandinavian merchants, where not fraudulently reshipping, 
were able to send substitutes or finished articles or food supplies to Ger- 
many, thus releasing German man-power and greatly adding to her sinews 
of war. Sweden became Germany’s workshop and Denmark her larder. 
Both were tools of Germany, one passive and unresisting, the other a 
willing one. In 1915-1916 Germany was receiving 300,000 tons of 
Danish food a year, with the fats so necessary for the manufacture of 
explosives, as also hides. Sweden not only furnished the iron ore but 
manufactured munitions. She sent props and cement for the trenches, 
brass and copper for the guns and shells. Norwegian nitrates shipped 
to France were, on the other hand, invaluable to the Allied cause. Of 
shoes alone Sweden sent over 4,500,000 pairs. Shipments to Germany 
increased violently, while those to Britain decreased. 

England in her blindness permitted matters to continue. By stopping 
coal shipments alone Sweden and Denmark could have been brought to 
terms. From the outbreak of the war up to 1917, Britain shipped be- 
tween 21,000,000 and 22,000,000 tons of coal to Scandinavia, while Sweden 
was sending Germany three times the amount of copper she exported 
before the war. Britain’s copper export to Sweden was doubled. The 
fodder sent to the Danish cattle resulted in a million of them being 
exported to Germany. The meeting at Malmo with the resulting 
prohibition of publication of all Scandinavian statistical reports should 
have shown what way the wind was blowing. Scandinavian threats 
of starvation or being forced into the war should never have been taken 
seriously. Owing to the profits their merchants were making, great 
quantities of food-stuffs were shipped to Germany, while home markets 
were empty. Forcing Scandinavia into the war would merely have 
robbed Germany of tremendous assistance. Germany’s whole interest 
lay in retaining the status quo, an interest she concealed most admirably. 
The Allies were duped diplomatically. Britain was foolish and gullible. 
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Of course, Scandinavia would have suffered greatly by a strict British 
embargo—but better that than a prolongation of the struggle. 

To every fair-minded American, Admiral Consett’s frank statements 
in regard to Anglo-American attitude and relations should disarm much 
future distrust. In accomplishing this, the book has served nobly. It 
is a great and brave book on the economic aspects of the World War. 


Joun A. GADE. 


Le Jutland: Bataille Navale du 31 Mai 1916. Par JAcguEs AMET, 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau. (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre. 
{1923.] Pp. 144. 7.50 fr.) 

WuHatT might be called a “staff history” of the battle of Jutland 
has not yet appeared, though we have several semi-popular books de- 
scribing it, such as A. Hurd’s The Truth about Jutland, Commander 
Gill's What Happened at Jutland?, and Commander Carlyon Bellairs’s 
The Battle of Jutland, the latter frankly written in condemnation of the 
“cautious offensive” of Admiral Jellicoe. Lieutenant Amet’s volume 
is a clear and interesting account of the only great fight of modern times 
between complete fleets on the high sea, based on the reports and books 
of the commanders engaged. The book by Oliver Guihéneuc, La 
Bataille Navale du Jutland, while fairly satisfactory in its way, was 
written before the accounts of Admirals Jellicoe, Beatty, and Scheer 
had appeared, and the work by Captain de Parseval bearing the same 
title is open to a like objection. In the preface to the present volume 
Admiral Lacaze praises Lieutenant Amet for maintaining clearness and 
accuracy, while not confusing his lay readers with too many technical 
terms. It is undoubtedly the best French account of the battle which 
has appeared. 

While refraining from partizan criticism of the many phases of 
the action, several of which have been the subjects of bitter controversy, 
the author nevertheless frequently draws what seems to him to be the 
logical conclusion from actual events. Some of his remarks are very 
interesting. After describing the difficulties of scouting and intelligence 
with which the Germans were confronted, he says (p. 41), “ The German 
fleet went out blindly, on the false supposition that the Grand Fleet was 
not at sea”, etc. And again (p. 42), “It would therefore appear that 
Admiral Scheer was in too great haste to carry out his plan of opera- 
tion for the immediate execution of which there was no military ne- 
cessity””. While giving full credit to Admiral Jellicoe’s reasons, given 
in his book, The Grand Fleet, for his famous turn to the left, which 
tended to his losing contact with the enemy, our author quite evidently 
sympathizes with those who blame the British commander-in-chief, 
especially as the Germans were proving the better marksmen, for not 
seeking a nearer and decisive contact, in which his great numerical 
superiority could not have failed to be effective. Lieutenant Amet, 
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though sharing with other writers in his admiration for Sir David, now 
Earl, Beatty, nevertheless suggests that the commander of the British 
battle-cruisers was led all but too far into the trap set by Hipper, namely, 
the near proximity of the German main body, and that he was saved 
only by the timely appearance of the four Barhams under Evan-Thomas. 
He also shares in the general admiration for the quick-turning ma- 
noeuvre of the German divisions and entire fleet when danger threatened, 
and notes the fact, so characteristic of the German psychology, that, 
while the German fire was extraordinarily good during the first phases 
of the battle, it rapidly decreased in accuracy when the Germans dis- 
covered that their machine was not working as effectively, so far as 
whipping the enemy was concerned, as they had hoped, the British 
morale proving the more steadfast. 

Lieutenant Amet questions the policy of Admiral Beatty in not 
securing the powerful aid of the heavy guns of the Fifth Battle Squad- 
ron when the battle-cruisers first met, pointing out that, after the signal 
from the Lion for all forces to turn S.S.E., Admiral Evan-Thomas con- 
tinued for eight valuable minutes to proceed northward with his four 
Barhams, and did not steam toward the enemy until the receipt of Ad- 
miral Beatty’s fourth signal. Our author finds it a “ strange conception 
of commandment that the forces of Admiral Evan-Thomas were operat- 
ing in liaison with those of Vice-Admiral Beatty, without being directly 
under the orders of the latter”. “Thus, during all the manoeuvres pre- 
liminary to the battle, Admiral Evan-Thomas, from a point of pride 
which cost the English two battle-cruisers, refused to execute the general © 
orders addressed to him by Vice-Admiral Beatty.” In view of this con- 
duct which our author attributes to Admiral Evan-Thomas, it is curious 
that he criticizes Sir David Beatty. 

Lieutenant Amet, while praising the morale of the British, says: 
“After observing the passivity of the English squadron commanders 
during the combats during the day, have we the right to be surprised 
at the lack of initiative displayed by the English flotilla commanders? 
These attacked the enemy only when he cut their lines. . . . We cannot 
help noting with regret that this same spirit obtained throughout the 
British fleet. It was a spirit of defense and not offense.” ‘“ The 
British were wrong to characterize the battle of Jutland as one of the 
most brilliant in their history. These exaggerations, necessary in war- 
time, have no sense today.” 

The author, like many, in fact most, other critics of the battle, finds 
it hard to reconcile the enormous superiority of the British fleet with 
the fact that Jellicoe drew off at nightfall, and at dawn was some eighty- 
five miles south of the battle-field, giving the Germans, who had been 
cut off from their bases, ample opportunity to regain them. “ From 
this cautious measure an indecisive victory was bound to result.” There 
can be no doubt that most naval experts believe, with Captain de 
-Parseval, that “the English, in not going beyond justified risk, failed 
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to take the risk that was necessary”, namely, to gain a decisive victory; 
and also that they cannot agree with Lord Balfour and some others, 
that even a more complete tactical victory would not have gained for 
the Allies more advantage than Jellicoe gained by crippling the enemy 
while retaining the command of the seas. The destruction of the Ger- 
man fleet would have had a far-reaching, perhaps decisive, effect upon 
the result of the war. Morally the stroke would have been tremendous, 
whereas the actual result served to hearten the German nation and 
armies. The German mine-fields, no longer protected by guns, would 
have been swept up. The development of the submarines would have 
been greatly retarded, and they would have had to be used to a consider- 
able extent to guard their own coast-line. This alone might have 
changed the course of the war. Allied sea communications with the 
Baltic ports would have been opened. Russia would have been saved 
to the Allied cause, and the German Baltic coast threatened. In Great 
Britain a large number of workers could have been withdrawn from 
naval activities and employed in army factories. As Commander Gill 
puts it, “ A second Trafalgar on the day of Jutland would have crushed 
Germany’s hope and brought Allied victory into view”. Commander 
Bellairs is far bitterer when he quotes Nelson to the effect that “the 
boldest measures are the safest: nothing great can be achieved without 
risk’, and then adds that “ Jutland was a day of tremendous opportunity 
and monumental failure”. It is impossible to read the several accounts 
of the battle by British, American, German, and French naval experts 
without recognizing that this represents the general feeling among them. 
It is perhaps a significant thing that, while the British government has al- 
ways stood loyally behind their commander-in-chief at Jutland, neverthe- 
less Jellicoe has remained a viscount with a grant of £50,000 while Beatty 
was created an earl and presented with £100,000. Lieutenant Amet’s 
excellent book is furnished with twenty illuminating diagrams of the 
different phases of the battle. 
Epwarp BRECK. 


The German Revolution, 1918-1919. By RaLtpH Haswe tv Lutz, 
Associate Professor of History. [Stanford University Publica- 
tions, University Series, History, Economics, and Political Sci- 
ence, vol. I., no. 1.] (Stanford University, California: the Uni- 
versity. 1922. Pp. 186. $2.00.) 


TueE author of this monograph collected his material in part while a 
member of the American Military Commission in Berlin in March and 
April, 1919, in part through researches in the rich collection of war mate- 
rial in the library of his university. He traverses the events of the revo- 
lution from the early attacks on the German internal front by the great 
general strike, staged under Independent Socialist leadership in January, 
1918, down to the adoption of the national constitution at Weimar August 
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9, 1919. His narrative follows, in the main, a chronological order, and 
includes, as was inevitable, a running commentary on Germany’s relation 
to the Allied powers and her economic situation. The whole is based on 
the study of a really vast amount of contemporary sources: daily papers 
and other periodicals; official documents; annals, such as the valuable 
issues of the Deutscher Geschichtskalender; and a surprisingly large 
number of the memoirs, apologiae, and pamphlets, personal and par- 
tizan, which swarmed from the German press after the armistice. The 
documentation from these sources is careful, and the quotations, though 
brief, are enlightening. 

The two demands which will be made by the reader who seeks 
guidance through the tangle of happenings in the fateful eighteen 
months, perspective and relative completeness, Lutz makes an honest 
effort to meet. If he is only partially successful, the titanic nature of 
the events furnishes a valid excuse. The miscalculations and mistakes 
of the General Staff are stressed as opening the way for the revolu- 
tion, and the fall of militaristic Germany is quite properly dated with 
Ludendorff’s retirement, October 25, 1918. The author follows Erz- 
berger, Prince Max, and most foreign observers in ascribing the final 
collapse of the internal front to the war policy of the army (p. 40). On 
the other hand, it is doubtful if many readers will agree that the con- 
tinued support of the old imperial ministry on November 8 by the 
Majority Socialists was evidence of a ‘ weak and vacillating” policy 
(p. 48). Here and elsewhere Lutz fails to give sufficient credit to men 
like Ebert and Scheidemann and Landsberg, conservatives whose con- 
trolling influence in the Executive Council was of such importance in 
holding the revolution within orderly bounds. The greatest omission is 
the failure to recognize the work of Noske, whose grim resoluteness 
made possible the ‘“ whiff of grapeshot”’ that halted anarchy in January 
and again in March, 1919. Per contra, few will agree with the author 
in ascribing ‘“ statesmanlike qualities” to Kurt Eisner. Lutz does not 
altogether avoid generalizations which in the necessary lack of per- 
spective take on a journalistic character and detract from the objective 
tone of his narrative. 

Any historian dealing with German affairs must take account of the 
relative space to be given to the various states of the Reich. It is 
unfortunate that the limits of the present work necessitated the omission 
of almost all details as to constitutional reconstruction in the smaller 
states. Even as regards the major stcps toward the national constitution, 
the outline of events is quite too meagre to be of help to the student, 
omitting as it does all mention of such important preliminary con- 
ferences as those between the representatives of the Bundesstaaten in 
Berlin on November 25 and January 25, of such significance for national 
unity (cf. “ Die Deutsche Revolution ”, in Deutscher Geschichtskalender, 
Heft I., pp. 58, 420, etc.). The date given for the elections to the con- 
stitutional convention, February 16, is probably a misprint (cf. p. 159). 
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All of this is material of critical importance. In addition to the ad- 
mirable bibliography and useful index, a brief chronology would have 
been of great help. 

As a preliminary narrative of events the work should be of use to 
the American student. Especially praiseworthy is the effort which Lutz 
makes to be fair to the high ideals of patriotism and democracy which 
marked the men who assisted at the birth hour of the republic. 


RoBERT HERNDON FIFE. 


Labour Supply and Regulation. By HumsBert Wo tre. [Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Economic and Social History 
of the World War, James T. Shotwell, General Editor.] (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press; London: Humphrey Milford. Pp. xiv, 
422. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus record of British labor in war-time is concerned with a narrower 
field than the title indicates. It is a history of state control, that is, 
of the efforts of Great Britain to adjust its labor supply to the needs 
of the essential industries during the war and to prescribe the terms under 
which production was carried on during the war. 

The volume has two main sections, “ Labour Supply” and “ Labour 
Regulation”, preceded by a brief introductory section and followed by 
appendixes containing the most important acts relating to labor which 
were passed during the war period. The section on labor supply shows 
the difficult position in which British industry, in particular the manu- 
facture of munitions, was placed in the early days of the war through 
the loss of workers by enlistment. The government gradually worked 
out a remedy by limiting recruiting, first through the protection of 
munition factories as a whole and later by requiring a combing-out 
process, and also supplemented the supply by utilizing the labor of women, 
of foreigners, and of men released from the army. 

The section on labor regulation is of necessity concerned with the 
subject-matter of the preceding section. It is the record of the ex- 
periments aimed at remedying the dearth of labor. These embraced 
the breaking-down of trade-union regulations for entrance to work and 
the substitution of the work of women and other unskilled labor (a 
process called “dilution”’), the system which required “leaving certifi- 
cates” of men who desired to give up munitions work, and the attempts 
to prevent trade disputes. State control was extended through the 
Munitions of War Act and the Treasury Agreement of 1915, to which 
separate chapters are devoted. The control of conditions of work by 
the Welfare Section of the Ministry of Munitions, the partial control 
of the wages of men, and the fuller control of the wages of women, are 
recognized as significant activities of the government in war-time and 
are given extended discussion. 
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The book will serve as a convenience for chronological reference 
work more nearly adequately than as a history of labor during these 
years. The author has been far too successful in achieving the purpose 
described in his preface, “to make this book impersonal and uncon- 
troversial”. In accomplishing it he has furnished a somewhat monoton- 
ous record, helpful in settling mooted questions of dates or govern- 
ment departments, but unilluminated by any revelation of the factors 
behind state action or by the attitude or response of labor. It is signifi- 
cant that no one of the labor leaders is represented in the list of names 
of officials whose assistance is acknowledged by the author. Help from 
such sources would have vivified the references to the Treasury Agree- 
ment of 1915 and to a dozen other important steps which fail to stand 
out in this account. 

The Economic and Social History of the War for which the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace has made itself responsible cannot 
fail to be a record of great value, but the greatest contributions to its 
permanent usefulness will be those volumes which furnish explanations 
of bare official acts based on a more searching study of the contemporary 
social life of the period. 

Amy Hewes. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bering’s Voyages: an Account of the Efforts of the Russians to 
determine the Relation of Asia and America. By F. A. GOLDER. 
In two volumes. Volume I. The Log Books and Official Reports 
of the First and Second Expeditions, 1725-1730 and 1733-1742. 
(New York: American Geographical Society. 1922. Pp. x, 371. 
With vol. II., to appear soon, $8.00, to libraries $7.00.) 


To the initiative of Peter the Great in 1718 are due the explorations 
which placed upon the chart for the first time approximate outlines of the 
northeast extreme of Asia, the Aleutian Islands, and a large part of 
extreme northwest America. These explorations were finally planned 
in January, 1725, hardly a month before Peter’s death, and were ordered 
executed by his widow, the Empress Catherine, in the following February. 

On the recommendations of the senate and the council of the Ad- 
miralty, Fleet Captain Vitus Bering was appointed to command the first 
expedition with the lieutenants Martin Spanberg and Alexis Chirikov 
as assistants. This expedition sailed from the Kamchatka River July. 
14, 1728, and explored the coast northward to Bering Strait, returning 
thence to their point of departure, which was reached on the second 
of September. 

To resolve certain still unsettled questions a second expedition was de- 
cided upon, and under great difficulties organized and set sail from Petro- 
pavlovsk June 4, 1741, skirting the American coast from Cape Ad- 
dington northward to Kayak Island, and thence westward, decimated by 
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scurvy, to Bering Island, where the commander died and from whence 
later the remnant of the party reached Kamchatka. 

The details of these expeditions form the most important part of the 
early history of Alaska; various contributions to our knowledge of them 
had been made by survivors of the parties, but the official records re- 
mained unpublished. In 1892, at the instance of the reviewer, through 
the State Department, an unsuccessful attempt was made to obtain 
transcripts of Bering’s log-books. Now, thanks to the unwearied ac- 
tivities of Mr. Golder and the co-operation of the American Geographical 
Society, the deficiency is supplied. The complete official records of 
the two expeditions, with numerous collateral data and reproductions 
of cognate sketches, as well as of original charts, are gathered in this 
very welcome volume. 

The late Captain E. P. Bertholf of the U. S. Revenue Marine has 
made a useful contribution to the work by replotting the courses of the 
log on a modern chart, showing the tracks and landfalls of the vessels 
of the second expedition. 

The volume is completed by a bibliography of the literature peace 
on these explorations, and an account of the voluminous manuscript 
material in the archives of the Ministry of Marine, the Hydrographic 
Office, and other official collections at Petrograd, and that gathered by 
Joseph Nicolas Delisle in the Ministry of Marine at Paris. 

These voyages were events of great importance. Their work was 
done at a tremendous cost of suffering and difficulty. The details of the 
endeavors of their leaders and personnel command respect and admiration 
for men who achieved so great an object with means so inadequate for 
such a purpose. Geographers and historians alike owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the compiler of this record and to the society which has made 
it accessible to students. 

WILLIAM H. DALL. 


Parties and Party Leaders. By ANson DanieL Morss, late Pro- 
fessor of History in Amherst College. With an Introduction by 
DwiGcuHtT WHITNEY Morrow. [The Amherst Books.] (Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 1923. Pp. xlti, 267. $2.50.) 
Proressor ANSON D. Morse was connected with Amherst College 

for fifty years. He died in 1916, just fifty years after his graduation from 

Amherst, in which institution of learning he was a teacher for most of 

his long and useful life. He was a great teacher as well as a careful and 

painstaking student. He made history the subject of his study, finding 
his chief interest in the study of American parties and party leadership. 

At intervals during more than thirty years of his academic life, he 

published a number of valuable essays in various journals on subjects 

relating to our party history, together with a few on economic and com- 
mercial subjects. In connection with the hundredth anniversary of Am- 
herst College (1921) these essays were collected, edited, and published 
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by Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, as one of the Amherst Books. This is the 
volume under review—one of distinct value. Its publication is a service 
for which students of our party history will be grateful. Mr. Morrow’s 
introduction is an able and interesting summary of the general history of 
parties, showing with intelligence and discrimination their place among 
the various devices for conducting representative government. 

Though he published little during his lifetime in proportion to his 
knowledge, Professor Morse was known by those who had followed his 
work as an unusually thoughtful student and a judicious writer, one 
who sought to understand and to present the philosophy and significance 
of party periods, movements, and institutions. His judgments were 
always well founded. Here we have in this posthumous volume his 
well-known papers, “The Place of Party in the Political System”, 
“What is a Party?”, “ The Natural History of Party”, “ The Politics 
of John Adams’’, “Causes and Consequences of the Party Revolution 
of 1800”, “ The Political Influence of Andrew Jackson”, “ The Whig 
Party”, “Our Two Great Parties; their Origin and Tasks”. There 
are other papers besides, all of them of merit and value. It is a great 
benefit and convenience to have them together in a single volume. 

The volume cannot be said to present anything like a connected his- 
tory, nor even a sketch of American parties. It contains suggestions of 
value, estimates, broad generalizations, and comparisons covering large 
periods of party history. It is not a narrative but a series of studies. 
Some of the essays were first published more than thirty years ago, 
none of them later than 1910. It is but a just tribute to say that they 
retain their interest and value; they will prove themselves of permanent 
importance. The essay on “ The Cause of Secession”, published in 1887, 
was an early attempt to give a fair-minded, impartial, historical ac- 
counting for disunion and war, but historical students will be likely to 
think that Professor Morse gave more weight to the conflicting theories 
about sovereignty than to the conflict of labor systems and material 
interests. 

Professor Morse wrote with a sympathetic interest in parties. He 
believed in them, because he understood them as useful instruments of 
government. He indulged in no cynicism or tirade against parties. He 
saw their abuses, but he distinguished between their some-time un- 
scrupulous agents and the real purpose and intention in party life. He 
held an even hand with a fine faculty of dissociating himself from 
partizan bias. It would be difficult for the partizan advocate to take 
exception to his judgments and conclusions. This is well illustrated in 
his paper on ‘ Our Two Great Parties” (1891), a study which embraces 
in its reach party issues and influences from Washington to the younger 
Harrison. 

These studies deal with political science and economics as well as 
with history. Students in these fields who are interested in Professor 
Morse’s themes are recommended to his pages. 

JaMeEs A. WoopBuRN. 
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Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776. By James TRUSLOW 
Apams, LL.D. (Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 1923. Pp. 
xiv, 469. $5.00.) 

In this volume, Mr. Adams has continued his interesting study of 
New England from the political readjustments following the English 
revolution of 1688 to the Declaration of Independence. As in the pre- 
ceding volume, he follows the trend of recent scholarship away from the 
traditional historiography of Puritan New England, not only stressing 
the imperial connections of this section, but discussing those connections 
quite as much from the imperial as from the provincial point of view. 
The reaction from what Charles Francis Adams called the “ filiopietistic ” 
type of history is marked through both volumes, though Puritanism 
naturally receives less attention in the later than in the earlier periods. 

Mr. Adams obviously does not like Puritans and, though his work 
as a whole is adequately documented, the relative amount of attention 
given to the unamiable aspects of the old régime is likely to mislead the 
uncritical “ general reader”, who is unfamiliar with the kind of material 
presented in the older books and may not need in these days quite so 
strong an antidote to Puritan prepossessions as the author supposes. 
Aside from concrete matters of fact, there is a persistent note of dis- 
paragement which sometimes suggests an emotional rather than a strictly 
scientific attitude. No doubt the New England clergy and laity were 
often “smugly” complacent and lacking in “genuine humility”, but 
the author’s picturesque and sweeping generalizations on this subject 
do not take other aspects of the record sufficiently into account, as, 
for instance, that painful self-questioning which is a familiar phase of 
the Puritan temperament. 

At certain other points also the reaction from traditional views 
seems to carry the writer pretty far. Readers already familiar with the 
conventionally idealized accounts of the town meeting will find in Mr. 
Adams's side-lights on what he calls “that much vaunted New England 
institution” a valuable corrective; but he has nowhere given a well- 
rounded view of the old community life. No doubt the “Glorious 
Revolution of 1688” has lost much of its glamour at the hands of 
critical historians; but the series of sweeping generalizations on that 
subject (p. 7) is, taken as a whole, misleading. To speak of the régime 
which followed the Revolution settlement as a “middle class” “ autoc- 
racy ” is a questionable use of terms and hard to reconcile with the actual 
position of the landed aristocracy. In his treatment of the Loyalists, 
the author is in substantial agreement with the consensus of scholarly 
opinion at the present time; but his citations hardly offer sufficient 
evidence to support the statement (p. 449) that “during the war more 
colonials fought in the ranks of the Britigh army than joined the 
American one”, 

These reservations should not of course prevent hearty recognition 
of the fact that this is a very able book and shows, in the opinion of the 
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reviewer, a distinct advance in workmanship over the preceding volume 
on the seventeenth century. There the author was dealing with a com- 
paratively well-worked field in which he had the guidance of such men 
as Osgood, Beer, and Andrews; and his work, especially in the field of 
imperial relations, was in considerable part a popularization of theirs. 
In the eighteenth century, the author has indeed made extensive, and 
generally thorough, use of the best monographic material; but he has 
also worked independently through a great mass of documentary sources, 
both printed and manuscript. He has thrown new light on class- 
divisions in colonial society, and on the relation of “big business’ to 
colonial expansion and provincial politics. He has skillfully developed 
the social and economic background of the Revolution and helped us 
to see more clearly than before the varied and complex situations which, 
in one locality and another, tended to produce a revolutionary state of 
mind. In short, he has given us a book which will long be indispensable 
to serious students of New England and of the American Revolution. 

| Evarts B. GREENE. 


The Causes and Character of the American Revolution. By H. E. 
Ecerton, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1923. Pp. vii, 207. 8s. 6d.) 


In eight chapters Mr. Egerton now publishes “the substance of some 
lectures ” which he delivered as Beit Professor of Colonial History at 
Oxford. The work is based upon a knowledge of the most recent books 
and monographs, supplemented by a considerable investigation into the 
original sources. Mr. Egerton’s judgments are his own, they are as far 
as possible removed from whatever is eccentric or startling, and anyone 
who expects an interpretation that squints toward Marx or Freud will be 
disappointed. Mr. Egerton’s method seems to be rather to strike a judi- 
cious and common-sense balance between extreme theories. Thus he does 
not think, with Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, that the Revolution in- 
evitably began when the colonies began, nor does he think that it resulted 
from the indiscretion of Grenville in reading the American despatches. 
Inevitably no doubt, America being a new country separated from Eng- 
land by some thousands of miles, there gradually developed in the colonies 
and in England “‘two opposed theories of government and . . . two op- 
posed types of character” very difficult to reconcile under any circum- 
stances. No doubt Mr. Grenville read the despatches more meticulously 
than Walpole. Still the despatches were read before Mr. Grenville’s 
time; and the true difficulty, before and after Mr. Grenville’s time, was 
that the British government had really no consistent policy with respect 
to regulating the colonies. It should have meddled less, but when it did 
meddle it should have don® so effectively. ‘“ Patience coupled with firm- 
ness was essential; whereas the English government was both impatient 
and weak.” “Had almost any policy at all been adopted, instead of the 
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inglorious one of leaving for tomorrow what should be done today .. . 
the result might have been different.” This inept substitution of a tend- 
ency to meddle in place of a policy was accentuated after 1763, at the very 
time when, from the British point of view, a coherent policy was most 
necessary, and, from the colonial point of view, least welcome. The re- 
sult was that from 1763 to 1776 the opposed “ types of character ” became 
more sharply antagonistic and the opposed ‘theories of government” 
more rigidly defined and irreconcilable. Accordingly the two countries 
“drifted into war”. The conflict was not strictly speaking “ inevitable ” ; 
but its causes were partly remote, arising out of fundamental differences, 
and partly immediate, arising out of particylar measures, such as the 
Stamp Act. 

Mr. Egerton is aware that the conflict between the colonies and Great 
Britain was accompanied by a struggle within the colonies between the 
ruling aristocracies and the unfranchised. But I doubt if he is aware of. 
the close connection between the two. One has only to read the works of 
John or Samuel Adams to realize that their bitterest animosities were 
directed, not against the British government, but against the Hutchinsons 
and the Olivers—the favorites of fortune who ruled the Massachusetts 
Bay colony. Such “new men”, finding careers difficult or closed to them 
in the existing colonial régime, made much of the quarrel between the 
colonies and the mother country because they could thereby the more 
effectively blacken and hold up to scorn the motives and power of the 
Hutchinsons and Olivers. They could say, and did say, that it was really 
the Hutchinsons and Olivers that were at the bottom of the oppressive 
policy of Great Britain; British-ministers were not so bad, or would not 
have been had they not been egged on by sycophants and placemen in the 
colonies. Doubtless there is very little truth in this. The Hutchinsons 
and Olivers wished to preserve their “rights” against Great Britain, to 
be sure; but they and their conservative friends would never, left to 
themselves, have made a revolution for their rights. Long before the 
breach they were more concerned to maintain their privileges at home 
than fearful of British oppression. It was the “new men” who pushed 
conservatives like Hutchinson into Loyalism and conservatives like Dick- 
inson into revolution; and they did so quite as much because they wished 
to diminish the power and prestige of the local ruling aristocracies as 
because they wished to diminish the power of the British government. 
The Revolution was not merely a question of “home rule”; it was also 
a question of who should rule at home. CarL BECKER. 


Jay’s Treaty: a Study in Commerce and Diplomacy. By SAMUEL 
FracG Bemis, Ph.D., Professor of History, Whitman College. 
[Knights of Columbus Historical Series.] (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1923. Pp. xvii, 388. $3.25.) 

Tuis essay, to the author of which was awarded a very substantial 
prize by the Knights of Columbus, in making a significant contribution 
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to American history sets a high standard which it may be hoped will be 
maintained in subsequent years and reflects credit upon the commission 
of award for its judgment and discernment. One is not inclined to cavil 
at its appraisal by Mr. Gaillard Hunt, who contributes an excellent intro- 
duction to the work, largely a supplement to it, as “an historical mono- 
graph which is not only a credit to American scholarship but a notable 
contribution to American history”. As the title implies, it is a study in 
commerce and diplomacy. More than half the book is devoted to a re- 
examination of the grievances on both sides growing out of the non- 
execution of the treaty of peace, attention being directed largely to the 
questions of the Western country: the occupation of the border posts, 
, the Indian difficulties, and the persistent activities of the British for the 
creation and maintenance of a buffer and neutral Indian area. These 
matters have heretofore been examined with minuteness, but Dr. Bemis 
has studied the Canadian archives and the British Foreign Office papers 
with great care and brings into strong relief the counter-activities of 
Simcoe and Wayne, checked by the agreement of Jay and Grenville to 
maintain the status quo during the negotiation which was to follow. That 
the positions fortified by the British were on the American side of the 
boundary the author adduces as a proof of the “ prodigious ability of the 
peace negotiators of the United States” (p. 2), which would seem to 
ascribe to Adams, Franklin, and Jay a prevision of the value of the Great 
Lakes that they do not seem to have had. Discussing commerce between 
the United States and Great Britain between 1788 and 1794, the author 
concludes that during that period the United States was not only “the 
greatest single foreign purchaser of British exports but that the propor- 
tion of exports taken by that country was increasing steadily” (p. 34) 
save for the year 1792. These deductions are made from an examination 
of the papers of William Pitt, a summary taken therefrom being of spe- 
cial interest. 

Turning to the pourparlers leading to the Jay negotiation, Hamilton 
assumes the principal role. His frequent and confidential conversations 
with Hammond, his early stand for neutrality as between France and 
Great Britain, his aid in the substantial ruining of the French cause in 
the United States, and the satisfaction of the British government with 
the way in which the neutrality policy was executed, are properly dwelt 
upon as furnishing a basis for Jay’s instructions. These, largely the ideas 
of Hamilton, were recommendations only and, supplemented by Hamil- 
ton’s communications to Jay, show the extent to which the Federalists 
were prepared to admit British contentions even “in the last resort, to 
preserve peace and national credit . . . [and] to acquiesce in a complete 
reversion or suspension of the liberal principles incorporated in the 
American treaties with France, Sweden, Holland, and Prussia” (p. 217). 
As these were trade matters largely, the statistical tables of trade 1786- 
1794 furnish an excuse if not a justification for the change. The same 
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remark may be made with reference to the policy of the United States 
toward the abortive armed neutrality of 1794. In reference to this the 
author here as elsewhere assigns to Hamilton an important part in laying 
the foundation of American isolation, the forerunner of the Monroe 
Doctrine. But in the Federalist, no. XI., Hamilton had already conceived 
of an “ American system ” and a “ set of interests ” distinct and separate 
from those of Europe. , 

To the negotiation proper between Jay and Grenville the space allotted 
seems rather meagre. The source-materials already printed are many 
and without going further might have afforded interesting light upon 
such topics as the principle of arbitral settlement and of extradition. 
Extremely valuable, however, is the printing for the first time of Gren- 
ville’s proposals (appendix II.) and of Jay’s Draft. 

Of the reception of the treaty, the discussions in the Senate, and the 
attitude of the House of Representatives, little is said, but it was plainly 
not the author’s purpose to enter into these matters which have so fre- 
quently been treated in histories of the period. The general conclusion 
of the author, that Jay’s Treaty might more aptly be called Hamilton’s 
Treaty and that it “served to postpone hostilities to another remove 
and to give the United States in the meantime an opportunity to develop 
in population and resources, and above all in consciousness of nation- 
ality ” (p. 270), is one which will not be held to be novel, certainly not 
heterodox. 


John Randolph of Roanoke, 1773-1833: a Biography based largely 
on New Material. By WiLLt1AM CaBeELt Bruce. In two vol- 
umes. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1922. 
Pp. xii, 661; v, 804. $10.00.) 


Mr. Bruce’s two large volumes are based on exhaustive research 
into the sources’ of material bearing on John Randolph’s life. He has 
unearthed many hitherto unused letters of John Randolph and has had 
the advantage of the counsel and assistance of many prominent Virgin- 
ians in one way or another related to John Randolph. 

Mr. Bruce’s own ancestors came from Charlotte County, in which 
“Roanoke ”’ is located, and he has therefore a strong local pride and an 
intimate local acquaintanceship which have been invaluable to him. He 
has undoubtedly written the life of John Randolph in the sense that no 
undertaking as large as Mr. Bruce’s will be necessary again, and in the 
further sense that little opportunity is left for a subsequent biographer 
to discover new materials. However, there is still opportunity, indeed 
need, for a one-volume interpretation of John Randolph based on 
material which Mr. Bruce presents or reveals. 

Mr. Bruce is most successful in describing the personal aspects of 
Randolph’s life, but I cannot see that the author really enjoyed describ- 
ing the political career of the ‘“ Southside Statesman”. Such important 
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opportunities as the rise of political parties, the political cleavages in 
Virginia, the causes of the War of 1812, are neglected. Much space is 
given to extracts from Randolph’s speeches in Congress. But little, if 
anything, is added to our understanding of public measures and happen- 
ings. 

Among the best chapters in the work are the first four, on Birth and 
Ancestry, Childhood, Youth, and Early Manhood. Mr. Bruce feels a 
confidence here and a sense of making a real contribution, which indeed 
he does. He leaves nothing to be said on this phase of his hero’s life 
and adds not a little to our understanding of John Randolph thereby. 
However, this portion of his work is marred by a seventeen-page 
narration of a scandal connected with the names of Randolph’s two 
brothers and his unmarried sister-in-law, a scandal disgraceful and re- 
pulsive enough and unnecessary to give in full—too remotely connected 
with John Randolph to make necessary more than a reference. In the 
second volume twenty-four more pages are taken up with the same epi- 
sode, chiefly a correspondence between John Randolph and the unhappy 
woman after she had become Mrs. Gouverneur Morris. 

Mr. Bruce takes great delight in breaking lances with Henry Adams, 
who wrote so bitterly of John Randolph in the American Statesman 
series, and in a number of small points is able to overthrow the scholarly 
New Englander, carried away by his penchant for sharp rhetoric and — 
his inherited hatred for Randolph as well as for many other 
Southern statesmen. For instance, when Mr. Adams says “he never 
saw, and never would have read, the Pilgrim’s Progress or the Saint’s 
Rest’’, etc., Mr. Bruce replies that “the only complete eighteenth-century 
edition of all Bunyan’s works, including the Pilgrim’s Progress, that 
the present writer has ever seen, has, for some seventy years or so, 
been in the possession of his family at the home about fifteen miles from 
Roanoke”, etc., quotes Randolph as advising his niece to read Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and refers to a list still preserved of the books owned by 
John Randolph, in which list is Pilgrim’s Progress. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Bruce yields at times to the temptation to which Henry Adams 
succumbed and shows an unnecessary bitterness. 

John Randolph’s political career is well known. He entered Congress 
in December, 1799, immortalizing his candidacy by a famous debate 
at Charlotte Court-House with Patrick Henry. At the very first session 
he gave himself a character to which he was true to the end of his 
career. He favored the reduction of the standing army and attacked it 
in bitter terms—calling the regulars “a handful of ragamuffins” and in 
consequence getting into an immediate squabble. He had a chance in 
the House to vote for his kinsman Thomas Jefferson for President 
of the United States; and when the Republican landslide of 1800 had 
in 1801 resulted in putting Congress into the hands of the Republicans, 
Randolph became the head of the new Committee on Ways and Means— 
at the age of twenty-eight. This position he held for six years—until 
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his suicidal break with Jefferson and his assumption of the rdle of pure, 
original, holier-than-thou Republican as against such apostates as Jeffer- 
son and Madison and their deluded followers. He was in charge of 
much of the reforming legislation effected by the Jeffersonians. But 
he “chastised” the Yazoo claimants unfalteringly, opposed the com- 
promise approved by the commission composed of three members of 
the President’s Cabinet, “held up to scorn the House Committee on 
Claims, because it reached the same conclusion as they, and ignored the 
fact that the Yazoo claimants had not only won the general support 
of the Federalist members of the House but that of some of the most 
influential members of his own party, and that the whole tendency of 
his speeches was to affix a stigma to every man who countenanced the 
compromise in any manner or degree” (I. 198). Mr. Bruce correctly 
says that “the conduct of Randolph in this instance was magnificent; 
but it was not political leadership” (tbid.). After attempting such 
defense as is possible of Randolph’s conduct in the Chase trial, the 
author says the whole truth cannot be told “ without the admission that, 
to say the least, it added little or nothing to the reputation which he 
had acquired during the Sixth and Seventh Congresses and the earlier 
portion of the Eighth” (I. 214). But, despite this failure, Randolph 
always looked back “with supreme gratification ... to Jefferson’s first 
administration and to the position that he had occupied in connection 
with it” (I. 220). a. 

It is impossible in this review to follow Mr. Bruce as he fully and 
carefully traces the reasons why Randolph broke with Jefferson; or to go 
with him as he traces the career of opposition to which Randolph doomed 
himself for the rest of his life—striking and startling as it often was. 

Although in narrating the entertaining story of the “ old Republican’s ’” 
political career Mr. Bruce adds little that is new, as perhaps it was im- 
possible for him to do, in the chapters descriptive of John Randolph’s. 
genius, personal qualities, and habits as a man he gives us an abundance 
of evidence whereby we may make sure what kind of person Randolph 
was. An orator of remarkable wit, at times of eloquence, whether speak-. 
ing in legislative halls or on the hustings; of unmanageable temper, pro- 
ceeding from constant, ill-health, and a not infrequently unbalanced 
mind, carrying about him “a brooding fear of insanity” (II. 338); a 
lover of outdoors, of riding, horses, dogs; a rich planter, abounding in 
acres and slaves, but often ill-provided with funds; a reader of the 
best literature and possessor of a varied library from which he drew 
the classical quotations and references with which his speeches and 
letters abounded; a lover of children; a strange, erratic, ill-tempered 
man who squandered his abilities in profitless opposition, he neverthe— 
less stands as brilliant, courageous, truthful, sincere, hating shams and 
subterfuges, and capable of courtesy, kindness, and real affection, which. 
qualities soften the indictment against him from condemnation to pity.. 

Mr. Bruce’s chapter on Randolph’s District is admirably wrought 
out and is thoroughly informing. 
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The physical make-up of the work is good, the index almost sufficient, 
and the illustrations numerous and well chosen. 
D. R. ANDERSON. 


William Plumer’s Memorandum of Proceedings in the United States 
Senate, 1803-1807. Edited by Everett SomervILLeE Brown, 
Ph.D., University of Michigan. [University of Michigan Publi- 
cations.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. ix, 673. 
$3.50.) 

SENATOR PLUMER’s Memorandum is the most important political 
diary of the period that has appeared since that of William Maclay, 
which it much resembles in scope and character. The manuscript has 
already been used by Senator Beveridge, and by Dr. Brown in his 
Constitutional History of the Louisiana Purchase; and some extracts 
were printed in this Review (XXII. 340-364). The interest and value 
of the whole amply justify its publication in full. 

William Plumer was a New Hampshire Federalist on whom a resi- 
dence at Washington had a broadening effect. He went over to Repub- 
licanism at about the same time as John Quincy Adams. His Memo- 
randum, so he assures us, was not written for posterity, but for his 
own use, as part of the material he was accumulating for a history of 
the United States, which never came off. Apart from the inclusion of a 
very long speech of his own, there seems to be no effort at self-glori- 
fication in the work; though, like all diaries, it cannot be deemed en- 
tirely “unconscious” as a source. Its value for historians lies first in 
the outlines of Senate debates, at a time when they were reported only 
occasionally in newspapers or in the Annals of Congress. Among in- 
teresting debates thus rescued from oblivion are those of March 3, 1804, 
on the Pickering impeachment, of January, 1805, on the Santo Domingo 
Bill, and of February 28, 1805, on the bill to grant Burr the franking 
privilege. The work is not merely a memorandum of debates, but a 
diary of life in the infant capital; and this part of it is not less valuable 
than the other. Plumer gives a much better rounded picture of Wash- 
ington society under Jefferson than the somewhat romantic letters of 
Mrs. Samuel H. Smith, or the diary of Adams. We get a lifelike 
picture of bachelor society in the Congressional boarding-house; and, 
for high lights, the marital conflicts of the Turreaus, the outbursts of 
John Randolph, the visit of the Tunisian ambassador, presidential re- 
ceptions where Indian chiefs rubbed elbows with European diplomats, 
and presidential dinners, where eight kinds of wine, including Tokay 
at a guinea a bottle, were dispensed. Several interesting conversations 
with the President are recorded, and Merry’s reports of his slipshod 
attire confirmed. Manasseh Cutler told us of the mammoth cheese; here 
we learn of the mammoth loaf. The mystery of Samuel A. Otis’s long 
continuance in office is cleared up: he gave the Senate printing to 
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Duane! In many such ways Plumer adds to our knowledge of the 
appearance, personalities, and politics of Jefferson’s first administration. 

The editing is done with great care and skill, although it would 
have helped the ready use of the book to have inserted dates in the 
running headlines. It is to be hoped that the book will be so favorably 
received that Dr. Brown will be encouraged to print some of Plumer’s 
unpublished letters, which are preserved in Concord, New Hampshire. 


S. E. Morison. 


The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844: a Study of 
Slavery and Ecclesiastical Politics. By Joun Netson Norwoop, 
Ph.D., Professor of History in Alfred University. [Alfred Uni- 
versity Studies, vol. I.}] (Alfred, N. Y.: the University. 1923. 
Pp. 225. $2.00.) 


AMERICAN religious history, as we have frequently been told in recent 
years, is one of the neglected fields. With a few notable exceptions, the 
American church history which has been produced has been the work 
of the purely denominational writer, who too often has written from a 
strong partizan standpoint, while the so-called trained historian has to 
a greater or less degree ignored the subject. That the field is worthy 
of cultivation there can be no doubt, for it has already yielded most in- 
teresting and fruitful results. Within recent years, largely through 
the efforts of several university professors, certain graduate students 
have been set to work and a number of excellent studies—most of them 
doctor’s dissertations—in American religious history have appeared. 
Examples of such studies are, Cleveland’s The Great Revival in the 
West, 1797-1805, Maxson’s The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies, 
and deserving to take rank with these is Norwood’s The Schism in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844. 

Certainly no student of the American slavery controversy can hope 
to understand that momentous struggle if he ignores the part played in 
it by the American churches. Slavery was always much more than an ec- 
onomic question, indeed it had become by 1840, in the minds of many church 
people at the North, primarily a moral and religious question. In spite 
of this fact, until very recent years there has been no serious attempt 
to study slavery from the standpoint of the churches, and Mr. Norwood’s 
study fills a gap too long overlooked. The slavery schism in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is probably more instructive’ than in the other 
churches, because the Methodist church was more evenly established, 
north, east, south, and west, and also because that church had a strong 
national organization. For these reasons the Methodist church crisis 
was “the political crisis in miniature”, but it was much more; it was 
undoubtedly one of the strong influences which hastened the political 
crisis. Men who are moved by deep feeling and strong conviction are 
not good compromisers, and for that reason the church schism came 
much earlier than the political crisis. 
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There was no lack of materials for this study, as Professor Norwood’s 
twenty-four pages of bibliography and his copious foot-notes sufficiently 
indicate, and it is a kind of material little known and less utilized. The 
author shows that he thoroughly understands the complicated story which 
he attempts to tell and for a non-Methodist he has manifested remark- 
able accuracy in his use of Methodistic terms, while his whole attitude 
is that of the fair-minded and accurate scholar. Indeed the reading 
of this book by the leaders of the two great branches of Methodism 
might help those two bodies to-day to see “eye to eye”. 

The book is divided into seven chapters and has three appendixes, 
with bibliography and index and a map showing the Methodist con- 
ferences in 1844. After tracing the varying attitude of the church to- 
ward slavery to 1836, the author proceeds to describe the rising tide of 
agitation within the church until division becomes inevitable. Then 
follow accounts of the formation of the Methodist Church, South, the 
bitter border conflicts, and finally the contest over the division of the 
church property. 

Aside from a few typographical errors, some minor omissions from 
the bibliography, and a slight inaccuracy in the map, there is little to 
criticize. 


W. W. SweEET. 


Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist: his Letters, Papers, and Speeches. 
Collected and edited by DunBAR Row.anp, LL.D. In ten vol- 
umes. (Jackson, Mississippi: Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History. 1923. $75.00.) 


JEFFERSON Davis has been dead somewhat more that thirty years, 
his great cause failed nearly sixty years ago, and almost all the prominent 
figures of that epoch are no more. It is time an edition of the Davis 
letters and documents made appearance; and it is, perhaps, late enough 
_in the history of the country for the appearance of such a work to 
meet with a hearty welcome, even by public men and “ patriots ”. 

Dunbar Rowland, director of the Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History, has undertaken to perform the task of collecting and edit- 
ing the collection; and the work has been done with dignity and in good 
taste. There is an abundance of notes which give the main facts of the 
lives of all the prominent men who had a part in the struggle which 
Davis led. Some of these appear a little out of place, i.e., some time 
after the first mention of the character described, but that is a 
small matter. Each volume carries a frontispiece in the form of a re- 
production of a painting or photograph of Davis; and there are a few 
other illustrations, such as pictures of the two Confederate capitols. 
I must add that the mechanical part of the work is excellent and that 
there are only a few errors in the body of the text and these of no sig- 
nificance. 
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Of the value of the material offered there can be no doubt, although 
the reader can never be certain whether a given letter or document is 
now printed for the first time without reference to The Rebellion Record, 
which is not an easy work of reference, and which one does not ever 
have ready to hand. I feel, however, that it is a good thing to have 
this great body of material in one set of volumes, regardless of the 
question whether a great deal of it has been printed elsewhere. 

Another query naturally arises, namely, whether there is not an 
equally great and valuable amount of material that remains unpublished 
and, as yet, unknown to the scholarship of the country. From the 
character of the material here presented, I am of the opinion that a vast 
amount of other such material still remains in hiding. What is here 
offered comes in the main from collections in the Confederate Museum 
at Richmond, in a similar storehouse of Confederate material in New 
Orleans, and in the Library of Congress. From the editor’s notes one 
may not say which of these archives contains the greatest number of 
- originals. The reticences of the great families of the old South have 
been such that one does not know where the larger bodies of Civil War 
material may be found. But the historian would search long for the 
Chesnut, the William Preston Johnston, the Drayton and 'Tarpley 
family papers before concluding any study that might be called final, even 
temporarily final. Nobody seems ever to have examined the Lee papers 
that were reported by Walter Page to be at West Point, Virginia, as 
late as 1907. The Joseph E. Johnston collection is supposed to be some- 
where in Norfolk, although one would never look there for any intimate 
correspondence of the Confederate President ! 

It is all mere speculation to wander in this field and I desist in order 
to save a bit of space for notice of two other and more important sub- 
jects that naturally come to the mind of him who reads these volumes: 
the kind of man Davis was and the reason for the failure of the great 
adventure. 

These letters and papers, reasonably exhaustive, utterly destroy the 
myth that Davis was a punctilious, exacting, and quarrelsome martinet. 
I, for one, would delight to stand by the side of Gamaliel Bradford, the 
Bostonese, as he reads these fresh testimonials of Jefferson Davis's 
character. He could not fail to warm a little as he read those letters 
of the earlier Davis presidency, letters of gentleness and persuasion and 
high patriotism. How could any head of a government say more gently 
than Davis said to Joseph E. Johnston: “ Pray do not, if perchance wrong 
has been done you, make the matter of your rank in the army the cause 
of disaster to your country”? It was the same with Governor Brown 
of Georgia, Vance of North Carolina, and Beauregard, the morning star 
of the Confederacy. 

Nowhere does the reader find in these volumes evidence of personal 
dislikes, arbitrary decisions, and favoritisms. To be sure there was 
Pemberton, the Philadelphia Quaker-general who quickly rose to high 
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command; but one needs only to read the record of Pemberton to con- 
clude that it was not a matter personal to Davis that the Northern re- 
cruit was promoted. There was the case of Albert Sydney Johnston. 
Was he not a pet? Death on the field of Shiloh cut short that career so 
that no one may say how great a man he was; but few students of the 
old South now think that it was personal favoritism that gave Johnston 
the command of the second army of the Confederacy. And what shall 
one say of Lee? Davis picked Lee to take the most important position 
in the Confederacy in June, 1862; he chose Lee at a moment when “all 
men” spoke ill of him and he gave Lee rank and freedom of action 
hardly paralleled North or South during those eventful years. Pemberton 
was a friend of Davis; he failed. Albert Sydney Johnston was a 
friend of Davis; he likewise failed, giving his life in the failure. Lee 
was a pre-war friend of Davis in a peculiar fashion. Lee failed on two 
of the greatest occasions in American history. Yet Pemberton and 
Johnston were “ favorites” in the popular parlance and, above all, in 
the imaginations of Joseph E. Johnston and Beauregard and Rhett and 
Yancey and Stephens and the brilliant, if reckless, John M. Daniel, chief 
of Confederate journalism. If Pemberton and Albert Johnston were 
“ pets” then Lee must have been one. 

These volumes do not sustain the charge. Davis showed every 
quality of character that one might envy in a high official or in a 
personal friend. Yet it will take a century for historians to accept the 
fact. And on another score, a word must be spared me. Davis did show 
real military gifts, not merely the soldier’s outward show of things. 
His letters to Pemberton in April and May, 1863, evidence remarkable 
insight into critical problems that engineers and strategists will appreciate 
when they come to examine this correspondence. But Davis, a thousand 
miles away, did not order Pemberton, although it might have been 
better for the Confederacy if he had done so. The same and more 
must be said of the military part of the correspondence of Davis with 
Joseph E. Johnston at Jackson, where he idled and delayed until Grant 
and Sherman destroyed Pemberton. No historian who studies the facts 
and the record can fail to wonder why Pemberton and Johnston spent 
the four months preceding July 1, 1863, forty miles apart, thus allowing 
the Union forces to march down the Louisiana side of the Mississippi, 
cross the great river at high water, and then thrust their forces between 
the two Confederate leaders fifty miles north of Port Gibson! Who- 
ever was responsible for the loss of Vicksburg, it was not Davis. 

What has been said of the military alertness of Davis in pointing 
to the true policy of Johnston, who was superior to Pemberton, while 
on the Vicksburg terrain, must likewise be said of Bragg and later 
Johnston at Chattanooga and Dalton. Davis certainly did all that he 
could have been expected to do; nor were his advice and opinion 
amateurish or martinetish. As one studies the situations and reads Davis's 
letters one is forced to wonder what was the blinding cause of so much 
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stupidity in commanders who held the lives of scores“of thousands of 
men in their hands and perhaps the fortunes of their country. 

So much for the Davis character. Why did the Confederacy fail? 
By all the rules of history it should have been successful. About this 
subject there has been much discussion. Charles Francis Adams II. 
made it a part of the business of his active literary career to prove that 
the Confederacy was strangled by the blockade and the failure of 
Europe to intervene. But even that discerning historian omitted some 
of the very vital points of the query. Many Southerners have contended 
that the Confederacy was lost before it was born, that the great leaders 
of the movement knew it must fail when they organized it. That ex- 
planation hardly deserves consideration, except for the fact that many 
otherwise discerning men adhere to it. Mr. Rhodes simply insists that 
the superior numbers and larger resources of the North were the deter- 
mining factors. Machines won the great conflict. 

These are all well-known arguments and explanations. These ten 
volumes of the Davis papers make it plainer than ever that the Southern 
leaders expected to win. They regularly spoke of the movement as a 
revolution like that of 1776. Davis so described it. Lee had no hesitancy 
in calling himself a revolutionist. If Davis and Lee had felt they would 
be defeated, they would hardly have given evidence to Thaddeus Stevens 
and Charles Sumner for their treason trials. It was not until late in the 
war that Davis spoke of the struggle as different from that of Jefferson 
and Patrick Henry. After Gettysburg the greater leaders insisted on 
the legal right to set up a new government. Davis then spoke of the 
war as a fight for the Constitution; and Dr. Rowland has adopted this 
attitude for his subtitle. It was, however, none the less a revolution, 
whether its defeated leaders were to be counted traitors or not. 

This very general attitude is adduced to show that Davis and Lee had 
no thought of failing at the beginning. Nor did Lee begin to talk the 
language of failure till after June 16, 1864. Certainly he did not think 
he would fail during the half-year that followed Gettysburg. The war 
might easily have been won after the midsummer of 1863. 

What this correspondence shows most clearly is the ever-doubtful 
character of war as a wager among men. If Joseph E. Johnston had 
thought more of his country and less of his rank as a general, he might 
easily have beaten Grant before Vicksburg, and that would most probably 
have been a guaranty of final success. If Bragg had not been stupid 
after the battle of Chattanooga, Rosecrans would have been captured 
with all his men and equipment. That would probably have turned the 
tide in favor of the South. If Lee had not permitted Grant to cross 
the James River at City Point June 15 and 16, 1864, I think Lee would 
have won the struggle. 

And at all these critical moments Davis was the one who seemed to 
see the broad significance of events. He warned Lee, June 9, that Grant 
would attempt to cross the James. There is no published evidence that 
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Lee gave serious attention to Davis’s fears. Davis warned Bragg that 
he must not allow time to Lincoln, else he would lose the great opportunity 
of beating Rosecrans. And Davis was surely right in his estimates of 
the problem at Vicksburg. 

Once more this correspondence tends to elevate the place in history 
of the President of the Confederacy; and it goes far to show that the 
Confederacy lost by the errors and mistakes of its great leaders. 

WiiraM E. Dopp. 


Jefferson Davis, President of the South. By H. J. EcKENRODE. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. vii, 371. $2.50.) 
Two veins interweave in this singular book. One is a vein of 

vehement dogmatism upon the subject of the ‘‘ Nordic” race; the other 

an effort to tell the truth about Jefferson Davis. At one time Mr. Eck- 
enrode is a rhapsodist; at other times a serious man. The rhapsodist 
holds that “ Nordic” civilization is now doomed to speedy destruction 
because, in its last stand some seventy-five years ago, it was overwhelmed 
by industrialism. That last stand was nothing less than the attempt 
of the Southern states to establish an independent Confederacy. He 
further believes that the Confederate attempt might have succeeded 
had it not been directed by a mind which was inadequate; that, because 
it had Jefferson Davis for its leader, the South was defeated in “a 
conflict between Nordic and non-Nordic principles; between individual- 
ism and communism; between agriculture and industrialism; between 
democracy and aristocracy; between the world order of the past and 
that of the future”. Goodness gracious! What horrible things have 
happened in this country within the memory of man. However, some 
of us—very dull, unimaginative people, doubtless—are like that Roman 
governor who turned away from the metaphysical Greeks with their 
speculative and interpretative quarrels, saying, “I care for none of these - 
things”. And when we find Mr. Eckenrode assuring us that “ Wells has 
awakened the world to a sense of the reality of history”, or talking 

with apparent seriousness about “that truly Nordic spirit, James K. 

Polk”, or insisting that ‘“ Calhoun was almost the only great diplomat 

the United States has produced ”—well, there is nothing for it but to 

bid the rhapsodist in him a glad farewell. 

The other side is worth talking about. When Mr. Eckenrode can 
forget the Nordic race and the wickedness of democracy and the demni- 
tion bow-wows, and apply himself seriously to historical exposition, he 
is again the Eckenrode whose views, whether final or otherwise, are to 
be treated with respect. Perhaps he is too dogmatic. The reviewer, for 
one, is unable to accept a number of his conclusions. And it is un- 
fortunate that he has chosen in this volume to present his interpretation un- 
supported by evidence. The book is practically undocumented. It has 
no argumentative notes. Evidently Mr. Eckenrode has set out to be 
“convincing ’* in the popular sense at all costs. And the rule for such 
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writing is positive assertion. All very well, if along with it, in notes 
or otherwise, there goes an accompaniment of analysis directed to the 
challenging student. After all, the subject of Davis, like most Confeder- 
ate subjects, is still in the controversial stage. The data have not been 
sufficiently sifted, sufficiently analyzed, to have passed over into that 
stage where interpretation is all that remains. Frequently Mr. Eckenrode 
permits himself to treat a point that must still be regarded as open to 
question in a fashion typified by the following. Speaking of the fateful 
cabinet decision which ended in the orders to reduce Sumter, he says: 
“But Davis was in a position where further delay on his part would 
have been attributed to fear or indifference to the cause—was he not 
held by many to be a half-hearted secessionist ?—and he decided on 
action.”” Of course this sentence does not say that Davis was an. 
opportunist, playing politics, but such a meaning is contained in it in 
solution. Most students at the present moment are not aware of data 
that will justify such a comment. If this is interpretation pure and 
simple, the present stage of the discussion does not warrant putting 
forward such a view without assembling behind it the evidence upon 
which it is based. 

There is far too much of this sort of presentation. For example, 
the whole episode of the formation of the Confederacy is based upon the 
assumption that the majority among the secessionists “ favored Davis 
because they still hoped that it was possible to come to some terms 
with the United States Government, and they thought that Davis the 
compromiser would do all in his power to effect that desired consumma- 
tion’. Mr. Eckenrode is not, of course, the first person who has in- 
terpreted the facts to this result. However, students will expect him, 
when accepting such an interpretation, to argue the case and convince 
them of its soundness. Many similar instances of dogmatism without 
documentation could be cited. 

Mr. Eckenrode has a formula of Davis with which all the facts of 
his life are forced to agree. He recites those unfortunate qualities in 
Davis with which all students are familiar, and uses as his refrain the 
assertion that Davis was “ sensitive, vain, egotistical, open to flattery ”. 
His failures as a statesman are traced with disquieting frequency to these 
qualities alone. Mitigating circumstances are generally ignored. For 
example, Davis’s acceptance of a defensive policy is presented as the 
natural outcome of his temperament, and no other explanations are 
allowed to come prominently into view. The possibility of a sincere 
theory with regard to this policy is not discussed; neither is any at- 
tention given to the problem of munitions; nor is there any adequate 
explanation of the reversal of this policy in the autumn of 1862. 

In a word, the book is too “literary ” in that popular but unfortunate 
meaning of the word, biographically speaking, which permits a writer 
to dominate his subject-matter by a formula. All over-formulistic bi- 
ography fails eventually because sooner or later its people appear too 
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consistent, too abstract, inhuman. Here, in the attempt to make a Davis 
that will always be in harmony with himself, the author misses that 
element of the incalculable and the surprising which is in all men, and 
especially in all men of genius. Furthermore the interpretation is in- 
consistent with itself. We are earnestly assured that Davis was a great 
character, but nothing which he does here bears out the assurance. In 
action he hardly, if ever, escapes a tone of pettiness. In fact one might 
almost say that his author pursues him with vindictiveness, as if to 
avenge himself upon the man who, in his opinion, ruined the cause that 
might have been the redemption of the whole earth. 
N. W. STEPHENSON. 


A Life of George Westinghouse. By HEeNry G. Prout, C.E., A.M., 
LL.D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1922. Pp. xiii, 
375- $2.50.) 

On the title-page the author quotes Carlyle’s saying “the history of 
the world is the biography of great men” and at the end of the book, 
on page 320, says that “the life lived by Westinghouse was history ”. 
The intermediate pages prove his contention. He places George Wes- 
tinghouse specifically in the category of those who advanced civilization 
through the development of the manufacture and transmission of power 
and the evolution of transportation, aligning him with Robert Fulton, 
George Stevenson, and Henry Bessemer. 

The eminence of these men was however relative and subordinate 
to one who preceded them, and there were others who superseded them. 
James Watt was the pioneer in the manufacture of power, by the in- 
vention of the first practical steam-engine. Fulton added paddle-wheels 
and Stevenson added driving-wheels, adapting it to water and land 
transportation respectively. Bessemer had nothing to do with either the 
manufacture of power or the development of transportation. He was a 
metallurgist, but his process of making steel brought about through others 
an era of railroad and vessel building which made possible the full use 
of the locomotive and steamboat and carried the factory with its Watt 
engine to the site of the raw material, and industrial towns with their 
accompanying civilization sprang up all over the world. Then came 
John Ericsson, whose screw propeller superseded Fulton’s paddle-wheels 
and extended water transportation to the ends of the earth. Westing- 
house developed the Parsons steam turbine, which superseded Watt’s 
engine for the manufacture of power. He developed Gaulard and Gibbs’s 
system of alternating electric current and transmitted the power he 
manufactured to a distance. He first supplemented Stevenson’s steam 
locomotive with his draft gear and air-brake and then displaced it by 
Sprague’s electric motor. Then he supplemented Ericsson's propeller 
with the Melville-McAlpine reduction gear. Thus he extended vastly 
both land and water transportation. 

Perhaps we shall soon see the concrete-asphalt highway, the rubber 
tire, and the Westinghouse shock-absorber eliminate Bessemer’s steel 
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rail, and the internal combustion engine of Beau de Rochas supersede 
the turbine in both land and water transportation. Ericsson’s screw 
propeller and de Rochas’s oil engine were used by Zeppelin and the 
Wright brothers to bring about aerial transportation, the future of which 
no one can foretell. 

So great actors come upon the stage and play their parts and already 
the cinema is teaching history by depicting their biographies. But al- 
though the masses in the future may not have to read, their daily news 
being furnished to them by radio, there must still be the patient recorder 
of the deeds of those great men, who leave no autobiographies, on whom 
the scenario writer and radio operator must depend for data. Therefore 
this author and this book. 

An introductory chapter gives a running summary of what the author 
conceives to be salient features of George Westinghouse’s career, in 
order that a clear conception and estimate of his character and the nature 
of his genius can be obtained at a glance. His career was full of 
dramatic episodes and some are recounted here, but others well known 
to his associates are omitted which would illuminate the picture of his 
subject which the author sketches, far more than thirty-six pages of 
appendix listing his patents and the injection of detailed technical de- 
scription of apparatus, which the author acknowledges must try the 
patience of the reader. 

One soon realizes that the accomplishments recorded were essentially 
not original inventions but adaptations of and improvements upon the 
previous inventions of others. This characteristic does not derogate 
from their merits, but indicates as the method of the working of Wes- 
tinghouse’s constructive genius the prompt recognition of the need for 
improvement and the seizing of implements already at hand for immedi- 
ate purposes. Insufficient introduction of associates and an incomplete 
index indicate that the book was written more for contemporaries than 
for posterity. | 

Two biographies of George Westinghouse are now available in book 
form. Neither of them should be considered as final; later editions 
would improve them. The author of the present one says that Westing- 
house will be better understood as the years go on. So he should have 
now, while those who knew him and his accomplishments dre living, 
a complete and authoritative biography so interestingly written that 
future generations will come to know and properly evaluate his work. 


H. F. J. Porter. 


The American Livestock and Meat Industry. By RupotF ALEx- 
ANDER CLEMEN, M.A., Associate Editor, The National Provi- 
stoner. (New York: Ronald Press Company. 1923. Pp. ix, 
872. $6.00.) 

WE need many books like this. The old industrial revolution has been 
studied and described in considerable detail, but the newer revolution, 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.— 24. 
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which presupposes an adequate supply of railroads and an urban popula- 
tion, and which coincides with the rising use of electricity and the broad 
penetration of the factory method, has figured more prominently in 
social argument than in historical analysis. The historian has generally 
known too little of the technique of industry to do it justice; the economist 
has often been too busy with immediate analysis to be bothered with the 
laborious detail of historical investigation. 

Mr. Clemen has unusual equipment. He shows everywhere an un- 
derstanding of the methods of historical work and a knowledge of the 
sources. He is familiar with the current problems of the food industry, 
from the standpoint of trade journalism. He appreciates the value of 
the flood of detail that government control and war co-operation have 
brought about. 

The book is not primarily a work of history, but its treatment of the 
theme of meat, of cattle “on the hoof”, or “on the hook”, allows about 
half its space to historical statement; and the analysis of the trade of 
to-day is invariably presented in historical terms. The first two sections 
of the volume are devoted to the rise of the industry; the last two to 
the problems of the moment. 

Refrigeration is the starting-point for modern meat, and the period 
of pre-refrigeration is almost one of pre-history, so far as the packers 
are concerned. The raising, slaughtering, dressing, and distribution of 
meat, from the dawn of history to the invention of the refrigerator car, 
was unspecialized for most of the population. It took on a trade aspect 
for the United States only in the last few years before the Civil War. 
Its beginnings as an industry, like the beginnings of the labor move- 
ment, occur in the generation between Andrew Jackson and Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The various factors which made an industry out of meat, and whose 
somewhat accidental coincidence fixed the date of emergence, are care- 
fully described here. The national railroad net was fundamental. The 
city residents, collected by the factory, created the indispensable market. 
The ice machine and the refrigerator car were sine gua non. There was 
a vast speculative urge that came from the cow country accidentally 
born and creating while it endured a procession of cheap steers for the 
block. 

At the moment when the industry was ready to appear, the United 
States, unconscious of impending change, was making large preparations 
to make the old order tolerable. The Union Stockyards of Chicago, 
opened at Christmas, 1865, were conceived and built merely to remove 
the stench of the old hit-or-miss butchering from the heart of the city, 
and to eliminate the droves of cattle from the city streets. To-day, 
says Mr. Clemen, the meat industry is “the largest industry in the 
United States”. The meat products that gave it birth have changed 
in relative importance, for the packers to-day pay more for the live 
animal than the beef will bring. They have found their profits in the 
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by-products, and these are still producing new industries that fill the 
catalogue from glue to soap. The financial and shipping implications 
of the business have interlocked meat with the other giants of trade. 
Through Mr. Clemen’s careful work, we may see how this came about. 
We shall understand the whole United States better when equally faithful 
studies have been made for steel and coal, clothing, automobiles, and 
transportation, and for the retail trade. 
Freperic L. Paxson. 


Industrial America in the World War: the Strategy behind the Line, 
1917-1918. By GrosvENor B. Crarxson, late Director of the 
United States Council of National Defense. With an Introduc- 
tion by GEorGEs CLEMENCEAU. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1923. Pp. xxiii, 573. $6.00.) 

“ HERE is a good book’”’, says ex-Premier Clemenceau in introducing 
Mr. Clarkson’s volume. Most historians as well as most other readers 
will probably agree with this characterization, despite certain defects of 
spirit and of workmanship. 

The book is essentially an account of the activities of the War 
Industries Board. While it is perhaps claiming a little too much to 
give the title Industrial America in the World War to a chronicle of 
this board, its work was unquestionably of enormous importance, es- 
pecially toward the close. The author “ was irresistibly impelled to this 
recital” because nowhere had there been adequate recognition of the 
service of the dollar-a-year men who performed the responsible work 
of the board. He disclaims “any special pleading for anything or any- 
body ’”’, but it was scarcely to be expected that one so closely associated 
with the men of the board should be able to view them and their ac- 
complishments with entire detachment. On the other hand his position 
enables him to tell us much which no one outside could have known and 
to write with peculiar vividness. 

The chapters of the book fall into three main groups—dealing re- 
spectively with the development of the War Industries Board, functional 
analysis of its activities, and analysis by commodities. In the. opening 
chapters the writer emphasizes the unpreparedness of the country for 
war, especially from the standpoint of supplies and of organization for 
procuring them and for assuring their production. He stresses the lack 
of grasp of the broader industrial problems of war on the part of the 
War Department itself and the great part which civilians from the very 
start had to play in meeting them. He traces the origin and development 
of the Council of National Defense, the emergence and gradual increase 
of power of the War Industries Board, culminating in President Wilson’s 
letter of March 4, 1918, which gave the final definition of powers and 
concentrated the board’s authority in the hands of Mr. Baruch as 
chairman. The history is one of groping after an end not clearly con- 
ceived, but that, after all, was to be expected. In his fourth chapter, 
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Mr. Clarkson gives vivid personal sketches of the leading men in the 
War Industries Board; his enthusiasm for Mr. Baruch is high. 

The functional analysis of the work of the board includes chapters 
on clearance, requirements and resources, priorities, balancing of supply 
and demand, price control, conservation, conversion of plants to war 
purposes, co-ordination of inter-allied purchases, and the foreign mission 
of the War Industries Board. Mr. Clarkson takes up the historical 
development of these different functions, the organization for and method 
of exercising each, and typical results secured. He points out that 
organization and methods were a gradual outgrowth of immediate cir- 
cumstances and demands; that there was no formal scheme. worked out 
in advance and applied rigidly. He emphasizes and approves the policy 
of the board in depending primarily on voluntary co-operation of the 
public rather than on compulsion, and believes it thus attained a success 
in the “disciplining of the nation” greater than that achieved in any 
other of the warring countries. He feels that the board wisely resisted 
the clamorous demands of the “ for-God-sakers ’” who wanted to do every- 
thing at once and drastically; that it was wise, for example, in per- 
mitting most industries of a less essential character to continue in opera- 
tion on a reduced scale, and in fixing flat prices such as to give a fair 
profit to the less efficient concerns, even though these prices meant for 
the more efficient concerns high profits. 

Broadly speaking, in fact, our author finds little to condemn and much 
to praise in the policies of the board. He holds that the limitations of 
its achievements were due almost solely to lack of adequate power and 
lack of time to fully work out those policies before the armistice brought 
an end to the board’s activities. It is doubtful whether any historian 
or economist will ever be able so thoroughly to examine and weigh the 
multitudinous phenomena of America’s industrial life during the war— 
phenomena far more intricate than those at the front itself—as to reach 
a conclusive judgment regarding the work of the War Industries Board 
or of the other government organizations which had to do directly or in- 
directly with industry. There was no doubt a good deal of waste and 
inefficiency, but the present reviewer is inclined to agree with Mr. Clark- 
son’s feeling that American industry accomplished under government 
leadership about all that could reasonably have been expected, in view of 
the novelty and the immensity of the demands. 

In the latter part of the book the writer first describes the commodity 
sections of the board. Most of these were headed by unpaid workers 
drawn from the ranks of the industries concerned. While there were 
at the time and have since been complaints that some of these men at 
times unduly favored the interests of those industries, Mr. Clarkson is no 
doubt right in holding that only such men possessed the necessary expert- 
ness and that on the whole they loyally put the interests of the govern- 
ment first. There are very interesting chapters on steel (‘an epic of 
the world war’), copper, brass, and other metals, nitrates, explosives, 
artificial dyes, lumber, leather, rubber, textiles, power and transporta- 
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tion, etc. Very naturally, in a field bristling with details, the writer has 
been compelled to select only outstanding features, but the selection has 
been very intelligently done. 

The style of the book is breezy, in some cases running into exuberance, 
marked, for example, by rather overdrawn figures of speech. A certain 
lack of organization is evident and a decided tendency to repetition. The 
work is plainly not that of a critical historian. The writer has, how- 
ever, not merely rendered a valuable historical service, but has preserved 
in popular form the lessons taught by our late experience as to the over- 
whelming importance of industry in warfare, the necessity of wide-reach- 
ing governmental interference with production and consumption in time 
of war, the dependence for success in economic control upon the whole- 
hearted co-operation of all classes of the population, and the huge waste 
which comes from lack of preparation. 


Hispanic-American Relations with the United States. By WILLIAM 
SPENCE RosBertson, Professor of History in the University of 
Illinois. [Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.] (New 
York and London: Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. xii, 


470. $4.00.) 


THis book is the result of ripe historical scholarship, of a lifelong 
interest in and familiarity with the field of Latin American history, and 
of extended travel in the countries to which it relates. A careful reading 
with attention to the foot-note citations reveals the author’s wide ac- 
quaintance with the literature of his subject, including collections of 
pertinent manuscripts, though a few books, for example, Lockey’s Pan- 
Americanism, Latané’s United States and Latin America, Stuart’s Latin 
America and the United States, Akers’s South America, Dawson's 
South American Republics, Shepherd’s Latin America, Fortier and 
Ficklen’s Mexico and Central America, and others are conspicuous be- 
cause of their absence from his extensive bibliography. The absence 
of the first three might be excused because of their newness, but not of 
the others. Although not published until 1923 his book was practically 
completed in i919, the author explains, and none of the events con- 
sidered lie subsequent to the conclusion of the World War. 

The author says that his book “may be designated as a series of 
studies about relations between the United States and the Hispanic- 
American nations”. It is in no sense a complete history of the rela- 
tions between the United States and the other American republics; but 
it does study in great detail some of the important phases of and 
episodes in the diplomatic relations of the American nations. However, 
equally important episodes and phases have been overlooked, or in- 
tentionally omitted, or possibly crowded out. The war between the 
United States and Mexico is dismissed with half of a sentence con- 
cluding with the comment “an event the consideration of which is ex- 
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cluded from the scope of this volume”, which provokes the inquiry, 
why? His study of the interpretations and applications of the Monroe 
Doctrine starts with the French intervention in Mexico. 

In commenting upon his use of certain terms he says: “As the 
residents of Hispanic America have as much right to consider them- 
selves Americans as have citizens of the United States, I have aimed 
to refrain from using the term Americans exclusively for my own 
countrymen.” The success with which he has lived up to his aim shows 
that the people of this country could, and the reviewer believes they 
should, dispense entirely with this bit of domineering egotism, which 
is Sometimes conscious and sometimes unconscious on our part but always 
offensive to, though usually overlooked by, our sensitive but polite 
neighbors. Another term on his use of which he comments is the ad- 
jective Hispanic. In justification of his adoption of it he says that there 
has recently been shown a tendency to substitute it for the adjective 
Latin, generally used heretofore to denote the nations of America which 
owe their origin to the Latin countries of Europe. The reviewer dis- 
approves the author’s choice in this regard quite as heartily as he ap- 
proves the author’s use of the adjective American. To a Brazilian the 
term Hispanic America excludes his own country and means the same 
as Spanish America, the two English adjectives being translated into 
the same Portuguese adjective, which resembles Hispanic much more 
closely than it does Spanish. The reviewer admits with regret that, as 
the author says, there has recently been shown by some students of 
history in the United States a growing tendency to adopt the less used, 
less desirable term; but that this tendency is marked he does not concede. 
He hopes and believes it will prove to have been a short-lived fad. The 
term Latin America is capable of misinterpretation with reference to 
its inclusion or exclusion; but it is less erroneous than Hispanic America 
and carries with it no offense or national slight, or implication, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, that the user is ignorant of the 
fact that Brazil is not a Spanish country. The fact emphasized by 
advocates of the use of the term Hispanic that it is derived from the 
Latin name Hispania, which was applied to the region now occupied by 
both Spain and Portugal, explains but does not justify their choice. The 
value of Dr. Robertson’s book is of course not seriously impaired by his 
adoption of this term. 

WiitiramM R. MANNING. 


MINOR NOTICES 


Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1919. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1923, pp. 486.) Every 
reader’s first thought on receiving this volume will be, how extraordinary 
that this, almost the only historical publication of the United States gov- 
ernment, should be so delayed in the Government Printing Office that it 
appears four years after the meeting whose transactions it reports. That 
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establishment is the greatest printery in the world. It can turn out to- 
morrow morning, in full printed form, the record of every word spoken 
to-day in six hours of windy debate in the Capitol. It can do this be- 
cause Congress chooses that it shall. It can not catch up with these an- 
nual volumes of history because the Congress of this rich country, spend- 
ing less on the records of the past than little Belgium or impoverished 
Germany, does not care to have it do so. Meanwhile there results to the 
historical scholars of the country great inconvenience from not receiving 
the record, and great diminution of its value when received. Of the pres- 
ent volume, one third presents the formal record of the doings of the so- 
ciety and its committees and other subsidiary organizations at that far- 
off meeting in Cleveland in December, 1919. Another third is occupied 
with a very impressive record and survey of the activities in the field of 
history, by men and organizations, during the World War. To this 
survey, edited by Dr. Newton D. Mereness, the official heads of the his- 
torical bureaux in the Departments of War, Navy, and State have con- 
tributed records of their programmes, and of the small achievements to 
which the parsimonious Congress has confined them, achievements con- 
trasting pitifully with the great official war-histories of the British and 
the French. The work of the National Board for Historical Service is 
set forth, fully and intelligently, by its secretary, Mr. Waldo G. Leland. 
Then follow accounts, usually supplied by the official in charge, of the 
work done in each state by the organs established for the purpose of 
recording the war-history of the state during the years 1917-1919. The 
future historian will surely find this whole record useful, and the present- 
day member of the historical profession may well recur to its pages with 
gratification. In the last third of the volume, half a dozen of the papers 
read at the Cleveland meeting, and described in our report of it (XXV. 
369-390), are printed in full. The volume closes with the contributions 
made by the Agricultural History Society, of which the chief concern 
tobacco history, that of maize, and the earliest American book on kitchen 
gardening, and are respectively by George K. Holmes, G. N. Collins, and 
Marjorie F. Warner, all of the Department of Agriculture. 


Man’s Prehistoric Past. By Harris Hawthorne Wilder, Ph.D., 
Professor of Zoology, Smith College. (New York, Macmillan Company, 
1923, pp. xiv, 463, $5.00.) Professor Wilder is well known among 
zoologists for his work on amphibia and his History of the Human Body. 
The present work is intended to be an outline of prehistory, in which 
the story of human development in all parts of the world is condensed 
in one volume of four hundred and fifty pages—no easy task. 

It opens with a very brief sketch of our prehuman ancestors during 
tertiary times, of conditions during the glacial period, and of the work 
of ice and water in molding our continents. The second chapter de- 
scribes the materials on which the study is based; the remains found in 
rock-shelters and caverns; in kitchen-middings, huts, and lake-dwellings, 
in graves and burial chambers, together with interesting discussions of 
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prehistoric houses, towns, and cities. Among these we notice the 
discovery by the author of prehistoric corn-fields in New England! 
The whole range of European prehistory is surveyed in about one 
hundred and fifty pages forming the third chapter. The chronological 
table (opposite p. 138) is an excellent piece of most difficult work. 
showing periods, dates, races, and conditions of late tertiary and early 
quaternary times. The brief discussion of the much debated eolith 
question is cautious and wise. The description of the development of 
the stone axe, of the introduction of metals, of the slow changes in 
material, form, finish, and use of implements. and ornaments is clear 
and instructive. The changes “march” before us. But the necessary 
extreme condensation compels us to read slowly, and stimulates question- 
ing and desire for more information and explanation. This difficulty 
is partially met by a few brief bibliographic notes on the most important 
topics. We wish that they were more numerous; or, better, that a 
complete, well-classified bibliography for each chapter might have been 
added at the end of the volume. 

The Prehistory of the Two Americas is treated in a chapter of about 
one hundred pages. Here exploration and investigation are less ad- 
vanced and the author’s task is lighter. He gives an admirable view 
of recent results. The book closes with a chapter on the Known 
Types of Prehistoric Man; Heidelberg and Piltdown man and Pithe- 
canthropus are well described and compared. 

The book contains over one hundred illustrations. The proof-reading 
was somewhat hurried—see the first four lines of page 58, and else- 
where passim. The author has given us a very readable and useful 
introduction to a vast, important, and comparatively new field of study. 
It should be expanded to furnish space for adequate treatment of the 
prehistory of Asia and of other topics. We need sadly a book like 
Déchelette’s Manuel d’Archéologie, for which the present volume con- 
tains framework and much substance. Why cannot Professor Wilder 
give it to us? 


Warfare by Land and Sea. By Eugene S. McCartney, University 
of Michigan. (Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1923, pp. xix, 206, 
$1.50.) Dr. McCartney's book, no. 33 of the series Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome, aims to set forth in non-technical language the achievements 
of the Greeks and Romans in military science, particularly in those 
aspects of it in which they anticipated, or have taught and inspired, 
modern peoples. While not being a military history and containing 
little that is new, it 1s agreeably written and shows good judgment in 
its estimate of the important contributions of these two peoples to the 
art of war. The more significant of the contributions are: the evolution 
of generalship, the development of army organization, the invention of 
“artillery ”’, tactical and strategic manoeuvres, the use of cavalry, the 
development of drill and discipline, and the realization of the value of 
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sea power. The topical arrangement of his material has led the author 
at times to make unnecessary repetitions, as, for example, the two cita- 
tions of Livy’s opinion of Hannibal, pages 113 and 127. A more care- 
ful revision would have eliminated these and corrected the statement 
that “ancient counterparts of this contrivance [the tank] are found in 
the sheds or mantlets and towers mounted on wheels, and even on 
{sic!] Assyrian reliefs”. Incidentally, the reviewer cannot agree that 
these were true counterparts of tanks, or that the use of siege towers 
offers a true analogy to the use of airplanes. A few corrections seem 
in order. To speak of Marathon as a victory over “the lash-driven 
hordes of a military despotism” savors of empty rhetoric (in spite of 
Colonel Naylor’s approval in his introduction), since we know nothing 
of the numbers and little of the composition of the Persian army in that 
battle. The introduction of pay for the Roman soldiers at the siege of 
Veii did not transform them into a “standing professional army ”. 
And the date given on pages 115 and 116 for Hannibal’s crossing of the 
Rhone and operation in North Italy should be 218, not 219, B. C. One 
misses any satisfactory discussion of the problem of raising and main- 
taining armies. The book contains several good illustrations and a 
selected bibliography, which, however, fails to cite any recent history 
of Greece or Rome. 


A History of Hindu Political Theories from the Earliest Times to 
the End of the First Quarter of the Seventeenth Century A.D. By U. 
Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History, Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta. (London and Calcutta, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1923, pp. xiv, 296, 11s. 6d.) It used to be said that the Hindus 
had no political history, and no interest in political science. The dis- 
covery, in the first decade of this century, of the Kautiliya Arthagdstra, 
the oldest and most important of Hindu text-books on polity, has done 
much to dispel that illusion. Even without that book, there is abundant 
evidence of interest in practical statecraft in ancient India. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that practical statecraft interested the Hindus much 
more than political theory. We search in vain for any comprehensive, 
unified, systematic attempt to construct a theory of the state, comparable 
on the one hand with Western political philosophies, and on the other 
hand with the cosmo-religious philosophies of India. Yet we do find, 
all in all, many tentative, if abortive, starts toward such theories. It 
was cerfainly worth while to collect all such stray hints within the covers 
of one book. This has been done, on the whole very adequately, in the 
book under review. The author is well trained in both Hindu and 
Occidental learning. He criticizes sanely the comparisons that have been 
made between Western political theories and those of India; his attitude 
toward such comparisons is, generally speaking, reserved, or even skepti- 
cal. The so-called “social compact” theory of the origin of the state, 
as it appears in- India, is shown to be only superficially similar to its 
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Western analogue. And so with other theories, such as the “ divine 
right of kings”; the differences between India and the West are perhaps 
more profound than the resemblances. 

The book can be recommended to Western students of political theory 
as a Sane interpretation, from the historical and comparative standpoint, 
of what the ancient Hindus accomplished in that field. Only the chapter 
on the First Phase, from the Rigveda to the Upanishads, seems to the 
reviewer less successful. The Vedic evidence adduced hardly proves 
that kings were held to be “divine”, but is rather merely one phase 
of the far-reaching parallelism between the heavenly and earthly societies 
which the Vedic authors assumed. Earthly kings were compared or 
identified not with gods generically, but with certain specific gods who 
were king-gods, that is, whose relation to the other gods was conceived 
to be the same as the relation of earthly kings to other men. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


Life on a Mediaeval Barony: a Picture of a Typical Feudal Commu- 
nity in the Thirteenth Century. By William Stearns Davis, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Minnesota. (New York and 
London, Harper and Brothers, 1923, pp. xiv, 414, $3.50.) “To make the 
life of the Middle Ages live again in its pageantry and its squalor, its 
superstition and its triumph of Christian art and love, is the object of 
this study.” The author endeavors to accomplish this purpose by de- 
scribing an imaginary barony in northern France of the year 1220, “ for 
this little world by itself is a cross section, as it were, of a great part of 
France, nay, of all feudal Europe”. This “cross section” begins with 
the life of the castle and ends with that of the cathedral, with the activi- 
ties of field and forest, monastery and town, in between. The book is a 
survey of the most typical customs and conditions of medieval society, 
and the descriptions are always interesting and entertaining. 

In doing all this, the author has given his book a dual character. The 
general plan is that of a manual. The chapters have been arranged so 
as to cover medieval life in all its phases. Throughout the text, heavy 
type has been used for unfamiliar terms and for emphasis. ‘The book is 
illustrated and has an adequate index. However, the author also seeks 
to entice the reader by weaving a story into this comprehensive frame- 
work. It is true that the original plan restricts the activity of the char- 
acters and prevents the development of a plot, but the pretext of a story 
at least furnishes the author with a literary device which enables him to 
escape the more exacting and precise demands of a manual. The barony 
of St. Aliquis in the duchy of Quelqueparte, not far from Burgundy, 
Champagne, or Paris, is only typical of its kind, but is made very real, 
because it has been constructed from the most interesting fragments of 
many actual feudal states. 

Perhaps too much attention has been given to “ pageantry”, for more 
than half of the book is devoted to the military class. It is unfortunate 
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that the legend of the year 1000 has been given longer popular life (p. 
288). Gautier’s La Chevalerte appears in the preface as Le Chivalrie. 
In general the work is trustworthy, for it is based on the best secondary 
works and contains many excellent quotations or adaptations from the 
sources. It presents a reliable picture of the Middle Ages which will be 
interesting to the general reader and useful to the teacher. 


FREDERIC DUNCALF. 


City Government of Winchester; from the Records of the XIV. and 
XV. Centuries. By J. S. Furley, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1923, pp. 196, 14s.) This vol- 
ume meets, in part at least, the need that has long existed for a good 
account of the municipal history of Winchester in the Middle Ages. 
The standard history of this city by John Milner, first published in 1798, 
is chiefly valuable for its appendix of town charters, while the account 
given of Winchester in the Historic Towns series (1890) is brief and 
popular. Previous to the appearance of this volume by Mr. Furley, the 
best account of Winchester was that in the Victoria Counties History 
for Hampshire. Special contributions to the history of the city had 
been made by various writers, but no comprehensive account of its con- 
stitution and government had appeared. 

Mr. Furley uses both a chronological and a topical method of present- 
ing his material. The first three of his eleven chapters are chrono- 
logical and deal with the development of the city or borough to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when, as the author observes, “we 
may consider the city to have come of age”. The remaining eight 
chapters are topical and treat interestingly of the city officers and com- 
monalty, the merchant gild and the craft gilds, the relations of Winchester 
with its ecclesiastical neighbors, taxation and civic expenditures, the 
courts of the city, and the medieval townsman. Facsimiles of Winchester 
records and reprints of city usages, charters, account rolls, and other 
documents form a useful appendix to the text. 

Although of great value to students of English municipal history, 
this volume indicates a lack of broad scholarship on the part of the author. 
Among other omissions, no citations are given to the works of Charles 
Gross, one of the real authorities on English municipal history, and 
the list of books used as given at the end of the volume is a somewhat 
inadequate one, even in regard to Winchester itself. Intrinsically, how- 
ever, the volume is sound and scholarly, and Mr. Furley has made a 
real contribution to English municipal history. 

N. M. TRENHOLME. 


Les Sources et le Développement du Rationalisme dans la Littérature 
Francaise de la Renaissance (1533-1601). Par Henri Busson, Docteur 
és Lettres. [Bibliothéque de la Société d’Histoire Ecclésiastique de la 
France.] (Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1922, pp. xvii, 685.) The interest 
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of students of the French Renaissance has, in recent years, been al- 
most as much drawn to its learned as to its imaginative aspects. Espe- 
cially has the application of the historical method to literature and the study 
of the evolution of ideas directed attention to the intellectual background 
of a scholarly age. Hence the importance given to humanism by writers 
like Plattard and Renaudet, etc. The present volume deals with tendencies 
‘of thought hitherto not thoroughly traced, except perhaps in such a work 
as Charbonnel’s La Pensée Italienne au XVI¢ Stécle et le Courant Li- 
bertin (1919), which it does not duplicate, even for France, inasmuch as 
it deals mainly with a somewhat earlier period. Both books, however, 
pursue the common task of following upstream the study of French 
theological and literary rationalism. 

Historians tracing the ancestry of the French seventeenth-century 
“libertine ” rationalists have usually been satisfied to begin with Montaigne 
in the sixteenth. In the books of Busson and Charbonnel the filiation 
is carried back to the Paduan Averroists and to Pomponazzi. The 
philosophical Platonism of the Renaissance is partly displaced as the 
source of rationalism. Aristotle is split in twain and he becomes the 
cause of rationalism, after having been the chief supporter of the Church. 
Meanwhile humanism, by vulgarizing ancient literature and philosophy, 
gave thinkers a bias toward rationalism in place of blind faith. The 
Opposition drawn by the Paduans between faith and reason became the 
source of sixteenth-century rationalism and of seventeenth-century 
“libertinism ”. 

It is to the task of tracing. the various manifestations of the new 
tendency that M. Busson devotes his elaborate work. He thinks, in 
spite of Lecky, that the question of immortality is more important in the 
history of rationalism than that of miracles. With undaunted energy 
and, to all appearances, thoroughness he has analyzed the works of early 
Frenchmen in Italy and of Italians in France, especially among the the- 
ologians and humanists, who dissevered faith and reason. After 1553 
the reader encounters more frequently the names of French poets and 
prose writers. 

The work is one of complete scholarship and is dispassionate, even 
though followed by a sectarian nihil obstat and imprimatur. The notes 
and bibliographies will prove valuable for reference, in spite of some 
carelessness in names and titles. For instance, Lecky’s study is con- 
stantly referred to as Rising of Rationalism. 

C. H. C. Wricur. 


Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport gennem Oresund, 1497-1660. 
Udarbejdede efter de bevarede Regnskaber over Oresundstolden. Ud- 
givne paa Carlsbergfondets Bekostning ved Nina Ellinger Bang. Forste 
Del: Tabeller over Skibsfarten. Anden Del: Tabeller over Varetrans- 
porten. (Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1906, 1922, pp. x, 404; xii, 620.) In 
1906 Mrs. Bang published her first quarto volume on Baltic trade, en- 
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titled Tables of Navigation and Transportation of Merchandise through 
the Sound. Although the Sound tolls, levied and collected by Denmark 
on ships entering and leaving the Baltic, covered the long period from 
about 1429 to 1857, approximately only a century of their history is 
presented here; but that century is one of the most interesting parts 
of the whole period. Although the earliest document in the first volume 
is dated 1497, it is only from 1562 that the accounts are continuous. In 
this first volume we find data concerning shipping—nationality, capacity, 
and port of departure. For about half a century before 1597 we ob- 
serve a gradual increase in the number of ships passing through the 
Sound ; thence for about the same length of time we see a gradual decline. 

After the lapse of sixteen years the second volume (1562-1657) has 
appeared. This one provides us with data concerning the cargoes them- 
selves—the kind of goods, amount, whether going eastward or westward, 
nationality of the cargo, and presumptive destination. The data are not 
presented in all their detail, but classified under significant headings— 
clapboards, rye, salt, tin, textiles. Then in notes the nature of some 
particular items is set forth, whether the cloth is brocade, fustian, or 
damask. In spite of the fact that the work is written in Danish, it 
is made accessible to those not acquainted with that language, by two 
simple devices. One is the translation of the introductions into French, 
printed alongside of the Danish; and the other, the polyglot index to 
the second volume, with its French, German, and English equivalents. 

We may well regret the failure of the editor to give us some sample 
pages of the Sound books, even though we are grateful for the enormous 
amount of synopsizing and compression which she has done. We are 
glad to get precise data as to the predominance of the Dutch and the 
insignificance of the French in the Baltic trade, while we lament the 
lack of adequate information about Scandinavian trade exempt from 
tolls. We may feel very uncertain about the assumption that the des- 
tination of a return cargo is the home port, but there seems to be no 
help for it. We may regret that the work ends for the present with 
1657, and that for the later period we have not even the totals, which 
might be given with relative ease; still we are thankful for what is 
provided, and appeased with the promise of a forthcoming volume on 
the period up to 1783. We may at times feel that in the continued 
collection of such masses of historical data there are diminishing re- 
turns, as far as general knowledge is concerned; nevertheless we cannot 
fail to appreciate the significance of particular bits of information about 
individual countries. For the unending process of rewriting economic 
history, for the continuous task of refining evidence and revising judg- 
ment, Mrs. Bang has performed an invaluable service. 

| N. S. B. Gras. 


Dictionnaire des Institutions de la France aux XI’II® et XVIIT¢ 
Stécles. Par Marcel Marion, Professeur au College de France. (Paris, 
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Auguste Picard, 1923, pp. ix, 564, 35 fr.) There was great need for 
such a volume as M. Marion has prepared. The Dictionnaire des 
Institutions, Maeurs, et Coutumes de la France by Chéruel, published in 
1855, excellent at the time of its appearance, is quite inadequate to-day 
and never was satisfactory for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
of French history. The task undertaken by M. Marion was much less 
ambitious than that of Chéruel; he limited himself to the two centuries 
that properly constitute the ancien régime and “systematically left to 
one side all that concerns manners and customs, devoting himself entirely 
to the institutions”. M. Marion has characterized his volume as “un 
ouvrage de vulgarisation, qui n’a jamais visé qu’a répandre quelques 
idées justes et quelques notions exactes, dit-il encourir le reproche d’- 
étre trop élémentaire et trop incomplet”. That the work should be 
elementary and incomplete was inevitable, for it is a dictionary in which 
some 1500 terms, arranged in alphabetical order, are defined, at greater 
or less length, in 562 double-column pages. Many terms are disposed 
of in a paragraph or even in a sentence, some receive a column or a 
page, while in only about thirty cases are more than two pages devoted 
to the description of an institution. The limitations of space made it 
impossible to trace the history of an institution, and if it underwent 
important changes, it was described as it existed on the eve of the 
Revolution. The limitation of space likewise made frequent and detailed 
bibliographical references impossible and only the longer articles are 
supplied with a brief but well-chosen bibliography. But although the 
longest articles do not carry one far in the study of the institutions of 
the ancien régime—satisfactory as they are within the limits placed upon 
the writer by the nature of his task—and although the scholar au courant 
with the latest literature will find little that is new in the description of the 
institutions that have been the object of his study, he will find, how- 
ever, in regard to institutions lying outside the field of his investigations, 
that M. Marion’s “ idées justes et notions exactes’’ are very helpful in 
getting ortentiert and that a vast amount of exact information concerning 
the institutions of France during the ancien régime has been packed into 
these five hundred and sixty pages. It is a book that the student of the 
France before the Revolution will want to have close at hand and he 
should feel grateful to M. Marion for the sacrifice of time that the 
preparation of such a work necessarily entailed. 
Frep Morrow FLING. 


Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, 1774-1784. Edited for the 
Royal Historical Society by William Thomas Laprade, Ph.D., Professor 
of History in Trinity College, North Carolina. [Publications, Camden 
third series, vol. XXXIII.] (London, the Society, 1922, pp. xx, 198.) 
This collection of documents presents to the student a most realistic 
picture of elections in action in Great Britain during the later years of 
the eighteenth century. Those familiar with Porritt’s Unreformed 
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Parliament or kindred books may here examine the methods portrayed 
in all their sordid detail and pettiness. No guesswork is required, no 
dificult inferences need to be drawn.. 

John Robinson was the crony of Charles Jenkinson, Richard At- 
kinson, and Richard Rigby, all familiar with the ways and means of 
winning parliamentary support, but of them all Robinson probably was 
the best informed. From 1774 to 1784 he was senior secretary of the 
Treasury Board. The duties of that office, illustrated in this volume, 
were the superintendence of parliamentary business, the eighteenth- 
century counterpart of the business of the modern whip, and the super- 
vision of elections. In the performance of the latter he was custodian 
of the money devoted to the purpose. 

Robinson superintended two general elections, those of 1774 and 1780, 
and also practically that of 1784, since his successor in office, George 
Rose, was a_ novice. Documents illustrating all these elections 
are printed, but the most interesting and complete ones concern the last 
election. The editor is surely moderate in declaring that the “state” of 
political conditions in counties and boroughs “is perhaps the most de- 
tailed description extant of the actual forces represented in the parlia- 
ments of the latter part of the eighteenth century” (p. 65). It was 
prepared for the purpose of persuading Pitt that he could command a 
majority in the House of Commons. 

The detailed statement concerning the proposed election of 1784 will 
prove illuminating to those historians who have been contented with the 
tradition that William Pitt made on that occasion an appeal to public 
opinion similar in kind to those of later years and that he was raised 
to power as the “champion of purity of elections”. The papers of John 
Robinson prove that the only appeal made was directed to the small group 
of politicians who had always controlled politics. The game of 1784 was 
not in essence different from those in which the chief player had been 
Sir Robert Walpole or the Duke of Newcastle. In comparison with 
present-day practices the sum of money employed for election purposes 
was not large. 


CLARENCE W. ALVORD. 


La France depuis 1870. Par Michel Lhéritier, Docteur és Lettres, 
Agrégé d’Histoire. (Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1922, pp. xvi, 255, 9 
fr.) M. Lhéritier has attempted to compress the history of the Third 
Republic into sixty thousand words. His undertaking is all the more 
ambitious in that he has tried to take in the whole range of French ac- 
tivity. Everything that was done in France from 1870 to 1922 is in- 
cluded. An alphabetically arranged list starting with Acting and ending 
with Zoology would perhaps best indicate the scope of the book. 

The plan of presentation shows considerable skill. There are nine 
chapters of about equal length, each dealing with a period of from one 
to eight years. Within the chapters the arrangement is by topics, but 
with the list varying from chapter to chapter. 
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A good plan, however, is not enough. The vital touch can be imparted 
to a book of this description only by one who has exceptional literary 
talent and knows how to repress unnecessary details. M. Lhéritier does 
not exhibit either of these gifts. His style is simple and clear enough, 
but lacks distinction. Many passages are little more than enumerations of 
statistics, lists of laws, or names of writers, artists, and their works. 

As a manual for reference, accurate in the main and well organized, 
the book has merit. As a narrative of the things which have made the 
last half-century one of the most remarkable periods in French history it 
is disappointing. 

FRANK MALoy ANDERSON. 


Holland under Queen Wilhelmina. By A. J. Barnouw, Professor in 
Columbia University. (New York and London, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1923, pp. xiii, 321, $3.00.) Students of contemporary European history 
will be pleased with this admirable statement. The author, who has spent 
a good part of his life in educational work in the Hague, is personally 
acquainted with most if not all of the prominent characters in the polit- 
ical and intellectual life of the nation. He has accurate knowledge of 
the subject and in no way overstates the significant achievements of his 
native land. 

Students will be pleased with the correct statement of the Dutch case 
in connection with the fortifications question of 1912-1913, so diversely 
interpreted in foreign journals of the time. Valuable also is the account 
of the futile attempt to develop a Dutch-Belgian alliance between 1905 
and 1912, in which some Entente journals evinced considerable interest. 
Other important matters are the Dutch attitude toward the Boer War, 
the trying days during the late war when Holland sought to maintain 
her traditional policy of aloofness, the economic problems attending the 
war, the numerous refugees, and especially the case of the German Kaiser 
and the Belgian desire to expand by incorporating parts of Limburg and 
the left bank of the Scheldt. Chapter XVII. deals with literature, art, 
and science. The author here is modest in his statements. The achieve- 
ments in anthropology might well have been stated and a further discus- 
sion of theological and religious matters would have been desirable. In 
fact little is said of the religious life of the nation except in so far as it 
concerns the conservative Catholic and Calvinistic participation in politics. 
The value of the book might have been further enhanced by a list of the 
more important works dealing with the period, as, for example, those of 
Japikse, Brugmans, Colenbrander, and others. 


Henry S. Lucas. 


Official German Documents relating to the World War. In two vol- 
umes. Translated under the supervision of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of International Law. (New York, Oxford 
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University Press, 1923, pp. xv, 684; xi, 685-1360, $7.50.) On August 
20, 1919, the German National Constituent Assembly created a commit- 
tee to investigate the problem of war responsibilities. Four subcommit- 
tees were formed, of which the first was to report upon the causes of 
the war and the second upon the failure to end it sooner. The volumes 
under review consist of the reports of these two subcommittees, the sec- 
ond of which has appended stenographic minutes of the sessions that were 
held and a mass of pertinent correspondence. 

The report of the First Subcommittee is comparatively brief (120 pp.) 
and is made up of written statements sent to the committee by a large 
number of German statesmen, soldiers, and men of business, including 
Bethmann, von Jagow, Zimmermann, Falkenhayn, Tirpitz, and Helff- 
erich. These statements are couched in the form of answers to specific 
questions put by the committee, designed to determine the degree of 
German official responsibility for the ultimatum to Serbia and the fact or 
character of any preparations for war in Germany previous to July 23. 
While many of these answers are perfunctory, others, which may be re- 
garded as abbreviated memoirs on the critical twelve days, form a valu- 
able supplement to the Kautsky Documents. Of especial interest are the 
marginal annotations of Tschirschky on his instructions from Berlin. 

The report of the Second Subcommittee is of greater extent 
and far more significance. With ancillary documents it covers 
559 pages of the first volume and the entire 653 pages of the 
second volume. The investigations of this committee were confined to 
the period immediately preceding and following President Wilson’s note 
of December 21, 1916, which urged upon the belligerents the desirability 
of stating their war aims. The report in itself is brief and not particu- 
larly illuminating. The conclusions reached by the investigators, which 
seem to throw entire responsibility upon the German civil government as 
well as the High Command and Admiralty staff for letting slip an op- 
portunity to initiate peace parleys at that time, are open to question; there 
is some justice in the bitter criticism launched by the dissenting commit- 
teeman, Schultz-Bromberg, at the methods used in the construction of the 
report. But the stenographic minutes of evidence, containing the oral 
testimony of Bernstorff, Bethmann, Helfferich, Capelle, Zimmermann, and 
Ludendorff, are of great historical value; and it is difficult to overestimate 
the importance of the 365 pages of diplomatic correspondence which form 
the latter portion of the second volume. This includes despatches ex- 
changed between Berlin and Washington from April, 1916, to February, 
1917; correspondence with Germany’s allies concerning peace terms in the 
autumn of 1916; reports, correspondence, and protocols dealing with the 
necessity of the unrestricted U-boat warfare; numerous despatches and 
letters concerning the attitude of the United States during the entire 
course of the year 1916, the probability of mediation by President Wilson, 
and the final break in diplomatic relations. The collection furnishes the 
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most authoritative evidence thus far published of Germany’s political 
condition and the plans of her rulers immediately previous to American 
participation in the war. 

CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


The Open Door Policy. By En Tsung Yen, Ph.D., Lecturer of Chi- 
nese at Georgetown University. (Boston, Stratford Company, 1923, pp. 
ix, 191, $2.00.) This is an interesting volume. Dr. Yen first reviews 
briefly the period prior to Secretary Hay’s notes of 1899. The opening 
sentence is slightly inaccurate. The author says: “Since the dawn of 
history to the middle of the nineteenth century . . . China’s door was 
closed.” He forgot the welcome given to Romans, Persians, Arabs, and 
Indians between the second and sixteenth centuries, the freedom of inter- 
course, the trade of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the edict of the 
Manchus in 1685 opening all the ports of China. 

The repeated defeat of China in war, it is correctly shown, was the 
revelation of her weakness that invited the aggression of the West. Her 
humiliation by Japan further encouraged that aggression. That war was 
followed by demands for leases of territory and claims to spheres of 
interest. It is well to remember that these demands and claims were the 
immediate and natural causes of the Boxer Rising. 

Dr. Yen considers the various agreements relating to the Open Door 
and carefully weighs the interests of the several powers and the motives 
actuating them. Full credit is given to the American government for its 
activity in support of the policy. : 

The most interesting chapters are those dealing with Japan’s aggres- 
sions. These are set forth clearly and truthfully and without exaggera- 
tion. The author does not believe that the Washington Conference solved 
the Far Eastern problem. 

The value of the International Consortium in putting an end to spheres 
of interest is fully recognized, but, in the end, as is admitted, China must 
depend upon herself rather than others. 

The book can be improved by more careful proof-reading and by uni- 
formity in spelling proper names. 

E. T. WriiiaMms. 


The Open Door Doctrine in Relation to China. By Mingchien Joshua 
Bau, Ph.D. [Knights of Columbus Historical Series.] (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. xxviii, 245, $2.50.) This volume concerns 
one of the most important policies with which American diplomacy has 
had to deal. Within the brief compass of 191 pages the author reviews 
the history of the Open Door Doctrine, traces its development, and notes 
its political implications, particularly its relation to the claims of certain 
powers to the possession of spheres of interest in China. International 
co-operation rather than international struggle for concessions he finds 
necessary to a practical application of the doctrine to great industrial 
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undertakings. “The principles of the doctrine”, he tells us, “are not 
new but old.” American interest in equality of commercial opportunity 
began with the beginning of our trade with China and found expression 
in the negotiation of our first treaty with that country. But a need for 
the assertion of the doctrine arose near the close of the nineteenth century 
when China’s defeat in war and loss of dependencies revealed her weak- 
ness and led to a scramble among the nations for leased territories, spheres 
of interest, and concessions. 

Three things he regards as essential to the maintenance of an “ open 
door ” in China—the co-operation of China, “the direct participation of 
the United States in the international affairs of China”, and the co-opera- 
tion of the other interested powers. These three essential conditions, he 
notes, have been provided for in the nine-power treaty signed at Wash- 
ington in 1922. He assumes that that treaty will be ratified, but as yet 
this has not been done by all the signatories, and until the ratifications are 
deposited in Washington the treaty does not go into effect. 

The principal public documents dealing with the subject are analyzed. 
Their texts are supplied in the appendixes. A bibliography and an index 
add to the usefulness of the book. 


‘ 


E. T. W. 


The William L. Clements Library of Americana at the University 
of Michigan. [By William L. Clements.] (Ann Arbor, the Uni- 
versity, 1923, pp. xli, 228.) Mr. William L. Clements is almost alone 
among the great collectors of Americana in having a comprehensive 
knowledge of the contents and meaning of his books, and in having 
formed a library with the specific purpose of gathering all the source- 
books relating to America from the era of discovery through the period 
of the Revolution. Therefore a descriptive account of his collection means 
much more to the student of history than the usual catalogue or check- 
list of titles. In the book under review he has attempted to summarize 
the important contemporary publications and source-material, to weigh 
their influence and reliability, and to weave the whole into an intelligible 
and serviceable narrative. The books summarized are grouped under 
chapter-headings covering the periods of discovery, exploration, settle- 
ment, growth of the colonies, colonial wars, and the Revolution. The 
two chapters last mentioned seem to contain the largest reference to 
material new to the student, especially the chapter on the Revolution, 
which describes the recently acquired Shelburne Papers and the pamphlet 
literature of the period. 

Although a description of a library, it is not in the field of bibliog- 
raphy that the book is of value, but rather as a graphic and broad survey 
of early American history, and in this field few books, even those with 
more pretentious titles, have been so successful and so stimulative to re- 
search. The style is readable, often with novelty of expression; the book 
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is well proof-read and there are few errors. There is no index, but this 
is not a notable deficiency since the chapter arrangement is chronological 
and the titles and authors easily located. 

CLARENCE S. BRIGHAM. 


Three Centuries of American Democracy. By William MacDonald, 
LL.D., sometime Professor of American History in Brown University. 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1923, pp. vii, 346, $2.25.) This 
little book is better described by the publisher’s subtitle “a brief and 
simply written history of the United States” than by the formal title. 
For in fact the story of Three Centuries of American Democracy, as told, 
is hardly more than the conventional chronological account of American 
political history to be found in other studies of a similar character. The 
titles of the chapters will indicate this, e.g., the Centuries of Beginnings, 
Through the Revolution to Independence, Framing a National Constitu- 
tion, the Organization of Government and Politics, Democracy and Na- 
tionality, etc. One might reasonably expect from the title to find some 
discussion of topics directly related to the development of democracy, 
such as the land question and the West, representation and suffrage, reli- 
gious liberty, the labor movement, education, and in general the enlarge- 
ment of opportunity for the masses. But except for the bare mention of 
some of these questions in the last and best chapter, Politics and the 
American Mind (ch. XI.), the reader will be little the wiser, with respect 
to such topics, for having read this book. Designed for persons with a 
limited knowledge of American history and with “no time to read elabo- 
rate narratives or to study a series of books on special periods or topics ” 
(preface), one is doubtful whether the average reader will comprehend 
the complex history of the development of American political, economic, 
and social democracy from this very brief and limited outline. The 
author does not give much emphasis to the sectional interpretation of 
American history, and some of his views are not in line with recent 
studies and interpretations, such as “the union which came later was the 
fruit of outside happenings, not of inward discontent with lot or place ” 
(p. 286); and there was “comparative absence of lawless excess and 
personal self-seeking ” in the American Revolution (p. 290). 

The book is a simple, straightforward, and clearly written account of 
the larger political events and forces of United States history, with worth- 
while comments and criticisms, ¢.g., on the Constitution (p. 70) and 
Jackson (p. 161). For those who want their American history boiled 
down to the absolute minimum, this book will serve a useful purpose. 
There is a brief bibliography for each chapter, an index, and a chrono- 
logical outline (pp. 319-334). 

M. W. JERNEGAN. 


Building the American Nation: an Essay of Interpretation. By 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University. (New York, 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923, pp. xviii, 375, $2.50.) Would that there 
were more foundations similar to the one which occasioned this book— 
the George Watson Foundation for American history, literature, and 
institutions ; for the better the English-speaking peoples know and under- 
stand each other, the better it will be for this troubled world and its af- 
fairs. In 1923 President Butler delivered for the Watson Foundation a 
series of seven lectures before a number of British universities. The 
lectures have for their common theme “ Building the American Nation ”. 
The author endeavors to present our constitutional history and develop- 
ment largely around, and in terms of, those ten or a dozen personalities 
considered by him most significant for their public services. 

Considering the place and purpose of the lectures, one can say “ well 
and happily done’’; but, if considered as a volume for readers of this 
Review, one would have to add reservations. A critical scholar will be 
likely to say that no great contribution is made to the literature of Amer- 
ican history; the author has not kept pace with the monographic work 
of the field (and yet, in the position he has occupied for some years, how 
could he be expected to do so?) ; some of his interpretations can be ques- 
tioned; queer judgment is sometimes shown in facts to be narrated and 
movements to be interpreted; at places he shows markedly his biases and 
prejudices. At times it is clear that he aims at dramatized biography with 
success—some of his word-portraits and character-sketches are truly well 
done; but the book is uneven, for some sections remind one of a grade- 
school text rather than “an impressive interpretation ” promised on the 
book’s jacket. It seems clear, perhaps too frequently, that that of which 
he approves is nation-building, and that of which he does not approve is 
destructive of nation-building. He is unexpectedly generous to Calhoun, 
but does not understand the ante-bellum South. He has not been im- 
pressed by Justin H. Smith’s book on the Mexican War, among others of 
importance. In the last chapter he abandons personalities and uses the 
heading Fifty Years of Growth and Change; he really does not develop 
this subject, but indulges in some moral philosophy and personal opinions 
on a few current problems and tendencies. 

From the standpoint of American readers, the reviewer is inclined to 
believe that the author would have rendered a greater service had he 
published some impressions and sympathetic interpretations of his English 
friends and observations. 

C. S. BoucHer. 


Francis Asbury in the Making of American Methodism. By H. K. 
Carroll, LL.D. (New York and Cincinnati, Methodist Book Concern; 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1923, pp. 250, $2.00.) Shall Asbury have 
a statue? Shall the unlettered itinerant who came to the British colonies 
in 1771 “to live to God and to bring others so to do” rank with states- 
men who founded a nation and with military heroes who have likewise 
been accorded the honor of equestrian statues in the national capital? 
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This brief and sympathetic account of Asbury’s part in the early history 
of American Methodism is written in answer to this question. It is 
written in fullness of knowledge by one who has long since laid students 
of religious history under contribution. 

The book will not replace, nor is it intended to replace, the longer 
and more elaborate biographies of this early founder of Methodism. It 
is intended for the reader with scant leisure who may wish authentic 
information while being spared the tedious task of following intricate 
controversial discussions that encumber so many religious biographies 
and histories. The few controversial points touched upon here are 
presented with such lucidity as to be intelligible to the lay mind, at 
first reading. The narrative of Asbury’s career is simple and direct. 
Illustrated by significant extracts from his own journal and from the 
writings of his contemporaries, the story reveals the devotional spirit 
that dominated his ministry and his practical judgment in adapting that 
ministry to pioneer life and the conditions of an undeveloped country. 
The author’s wide knowledge of the history and organization of other 
religious denominations in the United States has made it possible for 
him to summarize the general characteristics of the religious situation 
in the late eighteenth century and thus to place the figure of the first 
itinerant Methodist bishop in strong relief against the background of 
religious life in his own time. From the literary point of view the 
book would have gained by the omission of three chapters dealing with 
special aspects of Methodism. Placed as they are, these chapters in- 
terrupt the story and check the reader’s interest in following the seemingly 
ceaseless journeyings of the first and most distinguished of a long line 
of circuit-riders in America. 

MartHa L. Epwarps. 


Circuit-Rider Days along the Ohio: being the Journals of the Ohio Con- 
ference from its Organization in 1812 to 1826. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by William Warren Sweet, Professor of History in DePauw 
University. (New York and Cincinnati, Methodist Book Concern, 1923, 
pp. 299, $2.00.) With this volume Professor Sweet completes the 
publication of the manuscript Journals of the first Methodist Conferences 
north of the Ohio. Chronologically it fills in the gap between his 
Western Methodism and The Circuit Rider in Indiana. The method 
is the same as in the earlier books, about one-half of the space being 
given to the text of the Journal and the remainder to summary ac- 
counts. The first of four introductory chapters is a brief résumé of 
conditions in the West drawn from standard secondary authorities. The 
others give sketches of the work of the Conference and are based en- 
tirely on Methodist sources. This intentional limitation of source- 
material results in the omission of some facts having an important bear- 
ing upon the development of Methodism in the West. In the account 
of the Wyandot mission, for example, the earlier influence of Catholic 
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missionaries is recognized, while that of the Quakers who were in ex- 
clusive control of the Wyandot agency for several years preceding the 
outbreak of war in 1811 is entirely ignored. The fact that Methodist 
sources forbear to mention the work of the Friends which had in some 
degree prepared the way for the success of later missionaries is in 
itself significant, as it reveals a characteristic of extreme importance 
in the religious development of the West. 

The publication of these Journals is no doubt a gratification to 
sectarian pride. Historically they add surprisingly little to the informa- 
tion elsewhere available. The method adopted in the three books that 
constitute a logical series involves repetition which might have been 
avoided by publishing the Journals of the three Conferences in a single 
volume preceded by a brief introduction. Conceived at the outset upon 
this more comprehensive plan the work of the editor would have been 
of much greater service to students of religious history in the United 
States. 

MartHa L. Epwarps. 


The American Struggle for the British West India Carrying-Trade, 
1815-1830. By F. Lee Benns, Assistant Professor of History, Indiana 
University. [Justin Winsor Prize Essay, 1920.] (Indiana University 
Studies, no. 56, in vol. X., pp. 1-207, $.75.) Within the actual limitations 
of his title the author has done an excellent piece of work. The American 
side of the “struggle” is set forth most ably from official publications 
and other printed sources; and the grimness of the narrative which 
emerges is relieved by newspaper extracts reflecting public opinion—ex- 
tracts which, by the way, account for “over forty per cent. of the 
citations” and no inconsiderable portion of the text. But in all it is 
a dreary story, and one unfit for perusal by pupils in New York public 
schools. For, if both governments showed a taste for close-fisted 
bargaining, our own, in its truculence, in its attempts to dictate 
the conditions under which British intercolonial trade should be carried 
on, and in the retreat which it was finally forced to make, cuts by no 
means the more dignified or attractive figure of the two. Less patriotic 
and more advanced students will find the book useful both in substance 
and in documentation. Yet one would wish that the writer had given 
to his reading a somewhat wider range. His introductory pages, cover- 
ing the years following directly upon the American Revolution, are 
unsatisfactory. A better acquaintance with recent literature would have 
shown him the danger of relying upon the statistics of Bryan Edwards 
or of colonial assemblies, or of accepting estimates of British views 
and motives from John Adams and the American Annual Register. The 
mistakes in detail are not serious; but there is grave misrepresentation 
in the statement that “the complaints of the West Indian planters and 
merchants went unheeded; the British colonial system must be main- 
tained” (p. 10). Such errors do not occur in the body of the work; 
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but even here one sometimes wishes that the writer had either restricted 
or widened his field of inquiry. He would have been safe, and well 
within his rights, had he treated the British side only as presented 
officially to our State Department ; but at times he steps, without adequate 
precaution, onto wider ground. Remembering the rich store of material 
available, it is unsafe to estimate British motives, or even the British 
“ position ”, from Hansard, the despatches selected for publication, and 
a dozen or so of books and articles. Nor is one quite satisfied with 
a presentation which, in dealing with the negotiations as a whole, fails 
to note their relation either to the other negotiations proceeding simultane- 
ously between the two governments, or to the general relaxation of the 
British navigation system. But these faults, such as they are, detract 
but little from the reader’s appreciation of unusually efficient workmanship 
and perfect fairness. 
H. C. B. 


The Anthropology of Florida. By Ales Hrdlicka, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. [Publications of the Florida State His- 
torical Society, no. 1.] (Deland, the Society, 1922, pp. xviii, 140, x.) 
The latter part of October, 1918, Dr. Hrdlicka went to Florida and made 
a reconnoissance of the archaeological remains on the west coast in the 
extreme southern part of the state in Lee and Monroe counties. Here 
are situated the Ten Thousand Islands lying just west of the Everglades. 
The late Frank H. Cushing had made some remarkable discoveries near 
Key Marco. Dr. Hrdlicka quotes the publications of Mr. Clarence B. 
Moore at some length since he (Moore) has done much work in Florida. 
The primary object of Dr. Hrdlicka’s visit was to secure skeletal material. 
In this he was rather disappointed, but he has presented us a very im- 
portant publication on the extent of the shell-mounds, canals, village 
sites, and other indications of aboriginal occupation. The west coast 
offers a fruitful field for explorations. Although Dr. Hrdlitka states 
that the jungles, swamps, mosquitoes, and other insects render work 
difficult, it would appear that a properly outfitted expedition could over- 
come these obstacles. 

We are chiefly concerned with his conclusions, which are given at 
some length. Dr. Hrdlicka follows the general trend observed in re- 
ports written by most of the men in the Bureau of Ethnology and 
Smithsonian Institution, 7.e., that our Indian remains are not ancient. 
He is speaking of a region where it was necessary for the natives to 
build mounds and platforms of shells and earth, sometimes so extensive 
that they cover more than fifty acres. The country was covered with 
a growth of mangrove jungle then as now. If it is difficult for white 
people with steel axes to clear it, imagine the task confronting the 
Indians, who possessed naught but stone tools. The very fact that work 
rivalling in extent the Ohio mounds in Ross County, where conditions 
are very favorable, was carried to perfection would indicate a considerable 
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population for a long length of time. Shell-mounds cannot be erected 
as easily as are earth mounds on a flat plain. . No one as yet assigns 
these people great antiquity—that is, more than five thousand years—but 
to state that many of the mounds are modern because here and there are 
found European objects seems to me rather far-fetched. The region 
merits thorough study covering a number of winters. I would predict 
that while the summits of many mounds show European contact, the bases 
would not, and that the bulk of the remains date back into pre-Columbian 
times. 
WarrREN K. MooreHEAD. 


The Journal of John Work, a Chief-Trader of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, during his Expedition from Vancouver to the Flatheads and Black- 
feet of the Pacific Northwest. Edited, with an account of the Fur trade 
in the Northwest and Life of Work, by William S. Lewis and Paul C. 
Phillips. [Early Western Journals, no. 1.] (Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1923, pp. 209, $6.00.) This volume consists of a sketch of the 
fur trade in the West and Pacific Northwest, a short biography of John 
Work, and his Journal of the Snake Country expedition in 1831-1832, with 
annotations. The sketch is interestingly written, but fragmentary, in- 
complete, and out of perspective: in discussing the maritime fur trade no 
reference is made to Captain Cook, the discoverer of that trade; the work 
of the French and their successors, the North West Company, is unsatis- 
factorily treated, even if pertinent as an introduction to the trade in the 
Snake Country; a careless use of the word “brigade” as synonymous 
with “expedition ” is noticed; too much reliance has been placed on the 
ill-natured remarks of the Rev. Mr. Beaver; and the generalization upon 
the obstruction of settlement by the fur traders is scarcely warranted. 

The biography bears evidence of much research; the gaps in it are 
due rather to paucity of materials than to lack of investigation. 

The Journal, however, which is the justification of the publication, 
contains little of real value to the student of the fur trade. The somewhat 
indefinite region known as the Snake Country had, from 1824, been 
visited annually by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s expeditions. We have 
already the accounts of Ross in The Fur Hunters of the Far West and 
his journal of 1824-1825 (Oregon Historical Quarterly, vol. XIV.), of 
Ogden in his journal of 1825-1826 and 1827-1828 (ibid., vols. X. and XI.), 
and of Work in his journal of 1830-1831 (sbid., vols. XIII. and XIV.), 
covering a great part of the territory referred to in the volume under 
review. The only new ground traversed (so far as the traders were con- 
cerned) is the Lolo Trail across the Bitter Root Mountains and a small 
part of western Montana; but even here the Journal adds little to a knowl- 
edge of that section. It records, largely, the usual difficulties from the 
inclement weather and from the marauding Blackfeet. 

The annotations are useful in the identification of persons and places, 
though some of them are open to question, for example, the line of the 
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route from Fort Nez Percé to the Lolo Pass. Evidences of hasty work 
are to be found in a number of places, as, for instance, in note 291 on 
page 152, where Alexander MacKenzie is manifestly an error for Donald 
McKenzie; again in note 76 on page 42, in which the annotator finds dif- 
ficulty in deciding whether John McLoughlin who testified before the 
Hudson’s Bay Committee in 1857 was Dr. John McLoughlin when the 
most cursory glance at his evidence shows that he was not—and it is well 
known that Dr. McLoughlin died at Oregon City in 1857. 

In truth the text is not of importance to justify such elaborate 


publication. 
F. W. Howay. 


Ranald MacDonald: the Narrative of his Early Life on the Columbta 
under the Hudson’s Bay Company's Regime; of his Experiences in the 
Pacific Whale Fishery; and of his Great Adventure to Japan; uith a 
Sketch of his Later Life on the Western Frontier, 1824-1894. Edited and 
annotated from the original manuscripts by William S. Lewis and Nao- 
jiro Murakami. (Spokane, Washington, Eastern Washington State His- 
torical Society, 1923, pp. 333, $7.50; to libraries, $6.75.) This book be- 
longs to a very small group of narratives of visits to Japan prior to the 
opening of that country in 1854. As such, it is of great interest. It 
cannot be classed, however, along with the works of Kaempfer, Golovnin, 
or Siebold, because our author’s opportunities for observation were strictly 
limited, and because he confined himself to a simple narrative of what he 
saw and heard. 

Taking these limitations into account Ranald MacDonald has de- 
scribed with minuteness and considerable detail the habits and customs of 
the people who came under his observation during the voyage from the 
Hokkaido to Nagasaki and during the period of his imprisonment, which 
extended from the middle of October, 1848, till the third week of April, 
1849. 

Perhaps his most interesting contribution to our knowledge relates to 
the treatment by the Japanese authorities of sailors shipwrecked on the 
coast of Japan. MacDonald was treated with the greatest consideration 
and kindness, even though kept under the strictest surveillance. He main- 
tains that fifteen other American sailors cast up on the Japanese coast at 
about the same time were likewise treated with kindness and consideration, 
even though they, unlike himself, by their lawless behavior caused the 
Japanese authorities great annoyance and inconvenience. 

MacDonald’s observations on the Japanese religious and moral codes 
as well as the political situation are unsatisfactory, because they were 
written out some forty years after his Japanese adventure and from 
recollections of his conversations with the few Japanese whom he 
encountered. 

The editors have performed their task with almast loving care and 
have made the text of the narrative easily understandable. Without the 
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foot-notes and annotations there is much in the narrative that would be 
obscure. The Eastern Washington State Historical Society is to be 
congratulated heartily upon bringing out this contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the earliest period of our intercourse with Japan. 

WaLTtER W. McLaren. 


Legislative History of America’s Economic Policy toward the Philtp- 
pines. By José S. Reyes, Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics, and Public Law, vol. CVI., no. 2.} (New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Company; London, P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 1923, 
pp. 205, $2.25.) The reawakening interest manifested in the United States 
with respect to the Philippine Islands should assure this volume a hearing. 
It is a careful review, from the Filipino angle, of legislation in Congress 
affecting the economic interests of the Far Eastern possession of this 
country. A better wording of the title would have been “ Legislative 
History of the Economic Policy of the United States toward the Philip- 
pines ”, thus avoiding the use of the word ‘ America”. Some might be 
inclined to question whether Congress has had any settled policy, economic 
or otherwise, with respect to the archipelago. However, without entering 
here into any argument on this score, and assuming that there has been 
some sort of a continuous policy in Congress, it is enough to note that 
the author, by describing and analyzing the several periods of discussion 
and legislative action, has attempted to trace the course of the United 
States, economically considered, toward the Philippines. 

In doing this, he has discussed the ratification of the Treaty of Paris 
of December 10, 1898; the constitutional relation of the Philippines to the 
United States; the tariff on goods imported into the Philippines; the tariff 
on Philippine goods exported to the United States ; the coastwise shipping 
legislation; public lands, franchises, and the public debt; and currency 
legislation. He concludes among other things that it is “an unquestioned 
fact that America’s Philippine policy has shown a liberality unequalled 
in the history of other colonial powers” (p. 196); but that “ while there 
was a strong and sincere desire to regard the welfare of the islands as a 
sacred trust, still the interests of the United States were also the decisive 
factors” (p. 198). And he asks whether, if “instead of an American 
Congress, it had been a Filipino legislature which took charge of legis- 
lation ”, the results would have been the same. Assuredly they would not, 
but the question furnishes fertile ground for controversy, which the re- 
viewer has no wish to arouse. 

The matters discussed in this thesis have needed a grouping together 
in monographic form, and it is well that a Filipino has accomplished the 
task. <A similar work from the American viewpoint is still awaited. Al- 
though the several subjects lend themselves readily to Philippine national- 
istic utterances, Mr. Reyes has written with unusual restraint. His book 
will prove of value to students, both for instruction and for suggestions. 
His main sources are the debates and reports of Congress, but he has 
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made abundant use of newspapers and a lesser use of certain authors. 
His bibliography would have been improved had he accompanied it with 
critical comments. A mere list is insufficient. The appearance of the 
volume would also have been bettered had he had some help in his 
proof-reading. 

JAMES A. ROBERTSON. 


The Republics of Latin America: their History, Governments, and 
Economic Conditions. By Herman G. James, Professor of Government 
at the University of Texas, and Percy A. Martin, Professor of History 
at Stanford University. (New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 
1923, pp. X, 533, $3.50.) The authors say that their book has been pre- 
pared for use in college courses in history, government, and foreign trade. 
As an introduction to, or for required collateral reading in connection 
with, a course in Latin American trade to supply the necessary minimum 
of knowledge concerning the history and government of the countries, it 
is more satisfactory than any single book previously obtainable. For a 
general study of the governments of Latin American countries it is also 
better than any existing volume. Although the historical portions are too 
brief to prove entirely satisfactory for use in a history course conducted 
exclusively on the text-book plan, yet for required general reading during 
the first few weeks of a lecture course in Latin American history it will 
be found valuable, since it will supply the student with a brief introduc- 
tion to the study of each of the various countries, preparing the field for 
the instructor’s lectures and for the later required advanced readings in 
more detailed historical treatises, extensive help in the selection of which 
will be found in the appended bibliographical chapter. 

The first chapter, discussing the European background, native races, 
discovery and settlement, the second, on the colonial systems, and the 
third, on the struggle for Spanish American independence, are general, 
tracing developments in all of the colonies simultaneously. The first two 
contain very meagre historical information, being almost wholly institu- 
tional. The remainder, except the last chapter, which is on international 
relations, instead of being a general treatise on Latin America is really 
a bundle of primers or encyclopaedic articles, each containing a study of a 
single country, approximately the first half being historical and the last 
half governmental, with a brief economic-geographic portion inserted be- 
tween, a method of presentation which the writers admit “is not without 
its disadvantages ”’. 

WitL1AM R. MANNING. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By the date of issue of this number of the Review the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association will have taken 
place at Columbus, on December 27, 28, and 29. The programme, dis- 
tributed to the members of the Association at the beginning of December, 
is one marked by exceptional interest. The railroad associations arranged 
for return tickets, on the certificate plan, at half price. The Committee 
on Nominations reported to all the members, by circular sent out at the 
beginning of December, the following nominations: for president, 
Woodrow Wilson; for first vice-president, Charles M. Andrews; for 
second vice-president, Dana C. Munro; for secretary, John S. Bassett; 
for treasurer, Charles Moore; for the executive council, Arthur L. Cross, 
Sidney B. Fay, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Frederic L. Paxson, Henry P. 
Biggar, Mary W. Williams, Arthur M. Schlesinger, and Charles H. 
MclIlwain. 


At a meeting of the Executive Council held in New York on November 
24, it was reported that much the greatest part of the proposed Manual 
of Historical Literature is ready for printing. The committee on 
bibliography of modern English history reported such arrangements 
with the English committee with which it is correlated as will permit the 
former to send to the printer before many months the completed manu- 
script of the volume for the Tudor period, leaving to the English com- 
mittee the volume for the period of the Stuarts. 


The first of the two volumes of the Annual Report for the year 1919 
has at last emerged from the Government Printing Office and is com- 
mented upon on another page. The supplementary or third volume for 
the next year, Miss Grace G. Griffin’s annual bibliography, Writings on 
American History, 1920, has also appeared (pp. xiii, 267). It chronicles 
3161 books, pamphlets, or articles respecting American history, in ac- 
cordance with the plan followed in the previous volumes of this series, 
and with the same extraordinary accuracy, thoroughness of search, and 
intelligence of comment. Attention may properly be called to the fact 
that, whereas in all other countries, so far as is remembered, all such 
annual bibliographies of national history have had but a short life, sus- 
tained for a few years and then expiring, this manual, sustained by 
American historical societies and a few individuals, has remained in 
continuous existence since 1906. 


Dr. Joseph Schafer, secretary of the Association’s Conference of 
Historical Societies, has printed the Proceedings of the eighteenth of 
these annual conferences, the one held at New Haven in December, 1922, 
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in a pamphlet of eighteen pages, containing also the paper on Florida as 
a Field for Historical Research, read on that occasion by Mr. John B. 
Stetson, jr., and summaries of the three other papers then read. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
met at the University of California, Berkeley, on November 30 and 
December 1. There were papers by Professors Waldemar Westergaard 
on Swedish History and Historians, Frank A. Golder on Soviet Russia, 
John C. Parish on our Ex-Presidents, and Y. Ichihashi on the Four- 
Power Pacific Pact and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. There was also 
the usual session for teachers of history in schools. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Edward Stanwood of Boston, author of a useful History of 
Presidential Elections, first published in 1884, and brought out in sub- 
sequent versions under the title History of the Presidency, died on October 
II, at the age of eighty-two. 


Friedrich Delitzsch, the celebrated professor of Assyriology in the 
University of Berlin, died last summer at the age of seventy-three. His 
chief historical work was his Geschichte Babylontens und Assyriens, 
first published in 1891. 


Auguste Bouché-Leclercq, a member of the Faculty of Letters of 
Paris since 1879, died recently at the age of eighty-one. His Manuel 
des Institutions Romaines (1886), his Histoire des Lagides (4 vols., 
1903-1907), and his Histoire des Seleucides (4 vols., 1913-1914), were 
all highly esteemed. 


Dr. Ernest Barker, principal of King’s College, London, lectures at 
Amherst College during the second half of the present academic year, 
chiefly in the field of the history of political theory. . 


Dr. Randolph G. Adams, besides becoming librarian of the William 
L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan as was mentioned 
in our last number, has also been made a professor of history in that 
institution. 


Professor Albert A. Trever has received a year’s leave of absence 
from Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., and is spending it as acting 
professor of ancient history in Cornell University. 


Mr. Ernest W. Nelson, formerly of Cornell University, is now as- 
sistant professor of history in the University of South Dakota. 


Professor Frank A. Golder, occupied for two years past with the 
work of the American Relief Expedition in Russia, and elsewhere in 
Europe, has now returned to the work of teaching at Leland Stanford. 


GENERAL 


The Twenty-first International Congress of Americanists will hold 
its sessions this summer at the Hague and at Gothenburg. The dates 
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for the first session (Hague) are August 12 to 16; those of the second 
(Gothenburg) August 20 to 25. The general secretary of the former 
is Dr. D. Albers, Van Oldenbarneveltlaan 61, the Hague; of the latter 
Baron Erland Nordenskidld, at the Museum, Gothenburg. The pro- 
ceedings will be of the usual character. 


The October number of the Historical Outlook contains an article 
by Professor C. J. H. Hayes on Nationalism and the Social Studies, 
and one by Jessie C. Evans on Teaching International Relations through 
the Social Studies. The principal article in the November number is 
Franco-British Rivalry and the Entente Cordiale, by Professor H. J. 
Carman; but there is much material on “history tests ” and their use in 
schools. The December number is designated as the “ Second Year 
Book of the National Council for the Social Studies ”. 


The October number of History includes an article by Mrs. Hilary 
Jenkinson on the Jewels Lost in the Wash, containing new evidence 
of the nature and fate of King John’s treasures; one by R. N. Kershaw 
on the Recruiting of the Long Parliament, 1645-1647; and a third by 
Professor A. F. Hattersley on the Emancipation of Slaves at the Cape. 
The Headmaster of Sherborne contributes an article to the series on the 
Teaching of History in Schools. 


The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, for August, 
1923, includes, among others, the following documented articles: Phila- 
delphia and Montanism, by W. M. Calder; a New Christian Apology 
(probably of the second century), by J. Rendel Harris; the Wardrobe 
and Household of Henry, son of Edward I., by Professor Hilda John- 
stone; and Notes on Greek from the Lectures of a Ninth-Century 
Monastery Teacher, by M. L. W. Laistner. 


In the October number of the Catholic Historical Review there are 
articles on the Bollandists, by Dr. Aurelio Palmieri; on St. Edmund’s 
College, Old Hall, by Canon Edwin H. Burton, lately its president ; and on 
“The Knell of German Protestantism”, t.e., the developments of the 
Evangelical and Lutheran churches in Germany since the establishment 
of the Republic, by Dr. Hartmann Grisar, S. J., of Innsbruck. 


In the October number of the Journal of Negro History, which con- 
cludes volume VIII. of that useful journal, there is an article by Albert 
Parry on Abram Hannibal, Peter the Great’s negro, derived from a story 
by Pushkin, his great-grandson; a valuable paper by A. A. Taylor on 
Movement of the Negroes from the East to the Gulf States from 1830 
to 1850; and one by Elizabeth R. Haynes, partly historical in character, 
on Negroes in Domestic Service in the United States. Professor William 
K. Boyd presents some documents and comments on Benefit of Clergy 
as applied to Slaves. 


Mr. D. C. Somervell’s Studies in Statesmanship (London, G. Bell 
and Sons) is an endeavor, through a series of studies of representative 
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statesmen—Pericles, Julius Caesar, Charles the Great, Innocent III, 
Richelieu, Washington, Napoleon, Bismarck, Gladstone—to illustrate the 
evolution of European political ideas and institutions. 


Six lectures on The Development of the Sciences (Yale University 
Press), delivered at Yale University in 1920, are now published as 
constituting, in a way, a one-volume history of science. The historical 
developments of mathematics, physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
and biology are treated respectively by Professors E. W. Brown, H. A. 
Bumstead, John Johnston, Frank Schlesinger, H. E. Gregory, and L. L. 
Woodruff. 


Vol. V. of the Cambridge Economic Handbooks is a study of Popula- 
tion (Harcourt, Brace, and Co., pp. vii, 180) by Harold Wright, of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, in which the author summarizes the data 
and outlines the main features of the problem. A statement of early 
population theories as advanced by the Greeks and Romans and as 
influenced by the early Christians and sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
writers, a discussion of the Malthusian argument in relation to the 
changing circumstances of science, industry, discovery, and emigration, 
and some account of the international problems involved form the con- 
tents of an interesting volume. 


The American Geographical Society has issued as no. I0 of its 
Research Series, Aids to Geographical Research (pp. xiii, 243), compiled 
by John K. Wright, librarian of the society. Part I. is devoted to the 
means of finding material not specifically geographical: general literature, 
government publications, year-books, dissertations, publications of acad- 
emies and learned societies, and the literature of related sciences. 
Under this last subject familiar historical works and reviews are noted. 
The other three parts of the volume are concerned with strictly geo- 
graphical bibliographies, the bibliography of maps, suggestions for finding 
geographical publications, and the listing of geographical periodicals and 
regional bibliographies. The insertion of blank pages throughout makes 
it possible for the student to add to the items here printed. 


The Oxford University Press combines in one volume, published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and entitled Losses of 
Life Caused by War, a statistical report covering most of the campaigns 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to 1913, by Professor Dumas 
of the University of Lausanne, and a treatise by K. O. Vedel-Petersen, 
of the Danish statistical department, on military losses of the belligerent 
countries during the World War, and also on the extra mortality among 
the civil populations during that period. 


Columbia University publishes 4A Syllabus for the General Course 
in American History (pp. 116), by Dr. R. F. Nichols and Mr. J. A. 
Krout, instructors in that university, with an introduction to historical 
method by Professor D. R. Fox. We have also received a syllabus by 
Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt, An Outline of Modern European 
HMistory. 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. F. Gay, The Rhythm of His- 
tory (Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, September); G. von Below, Dte 
Vergleichende Methode (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXI. 2); H. 
Wendorf, Dialektik und Materialistische Geschichtsauffassung (1bid.) ; 
R. E. Park, The Natural History of the Newspaper (American Journal 
of Sociology, November); E. Rothacker, Savigny, Grimm, Ranke: ein 
Beitrag sur Frage nach dem Zusammenhang der Historischen Schule 
(Historische Zeitschrift, CXXVIII. 3); Charles Borgeaud, Federal 
Characteristics of the Swiss and American Unions, II. (Constitutional 
Review, October). f 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


General review: A. M. Woodward, Ancient Sparta (History, Octo- 
ber). 


After an interval of several years, W. Wreszinski’s important Atlas 
cur Altagyptischen Kulturgeschichte has been continued by the publica- 
tion of Lieferungen 6-12 (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1922, 1923). 


The results of Professor George A. Reisner’s Harvard-Boston expe- 
dition into Egypt are set forth, with elaborate illustrations, in two vol- 
umes published by the Harvard University Press, Excavations at Kerma, 
a Nubian garrison town of the Egyptian Middle Kingdom. 


What may be called the official account of the Tomb of Tutankh- 
Amen begins with vol. I., illustrated, by Howard ane and A. C. Mace 
(London, Cassell, pp. xxiii, 231). 


The University Press of Liverpool has lately published The Rhind 
Mathematical Papyrus, edited and translated by T. Eric Peet, professor 
of Egyptology in the University of Liverpool, the most important docu- 
ment for the study of the early history of mathematics. The editor’s in- 
troduction treats at length of the origin and nature of Egyptian mathe- 
matics. 


In the Greek series of the Aegyptische Urkunden of the Berlin Mu- 
seum the latest volume is one of Papyri und Ostraka der Ptoloméerzeit 
(Weidmann )—decrees, official reports, petitions, complaints, cantracts, 
letters—edited by Wilhelm Schubart and Ernst Kuhn. 


In the Loeb Classical Library the most recent publication is a volume 
bringing together a group of three Greek writers on military strategy 
and tactics, Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, and Onasander, presented 
in Greek text and in an English translation by members of the Illinois 
Greek Club. 


Teachers and graduate students of the classics, history, and related 
subjects, are invited to attend the second summer session of the American 
Academy in Rome, in which the history and monuments of the city of 
Rome and the life and letters of the classical period will be studied under 
the supervision, as director, of Professor Grant Showerman of the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin, who may be addressed at 410 North Butler Street, 
Madison. The dates are July 7-Aug. 16, 1924. 


The Legacy of Rome (Oxford, Clarendon Press) is a volume of es- 
says edited by Cyril Bailey, containing notable contributions by a variety 
of experts, the editor writing upon the Religion and Philosophy of Rome, 
Principal Ernest Barker upon the Conception of Empire, Professor 
Stuart Jones on the Roman Imperial Organization, Professor de Zulueta 
on the Science of Law, Dr. Charles Singer on Roman Science, etc. 


The American Academy in Rome announces the publication of vols. I. 
and II. of its Papers and Monographs, namely, the Cults of Campania, 
by Professor Roy M. Peterson of the University of Maine, and Local Cults 
of Etruria, by Miss Lily R. Taylor, professor in Vassar College. Orders 
may be sent to Roscoe Guernsey, executive secretary, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


L. Homo’s readable and erudite work, Problémes Sociaux de Jadis et 
d’a Présent (Paris, Flammarion, 1922), deals with various problems of 
ancient Roman society, including that of housing. This part of Homo’s 
volume is reviewed at length by R. Cagnat, under the title “ La Question 
de Logement a Rome”, in the Journal des Savants for January, 1923. 


The first volume of H. Grégoire’s Recueil des Inscriptions Grecques 
Chrétiennes d’Asie Mineure has been published by Leroux, Paris. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, New 
Lights on the Past in Egypt (Yale Review, October); E. Naville, 
L’Egyptologie Francaise pendant un Siécle, 1822-1892, III. (Journal des 
Savants, January); F. Pringsheim, Juristische Papyri (Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 2); J. Carco- 
pino, L’Intervention Romaine dans l’Orient Hellénique, I. (Journal des 
Savants, May); U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Athenton und Aris- 
tion (Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1923, VII.); W. Schur, Die Orientpolitik des Katsers Nero (Klio, Bei- 
heft XV., 1923). 

EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


A study by J. Jeremias of the cultural history of the period of the 
New Testament is being issued under the title Jerusalem sur Zett Jesu 
(Leipzig, Pfeiffer). The first volume treats of Die Wirtschaftlichen 
Verhdltnisse (1923). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. R. Knipfing, The Libellt of the 
Decian Persecution (Harvard Theological Review, October); P. Hilde- 
brand, Die Absetzung des Papstes Silverius, 537 (Historisches Jahrbuch, 
XLII. 2). 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


In order to bring into closer association the men and women who are 
working in the medieval field of study Professor James F. Willard, of 
the University of Colorado, has begun the issue of a series of bulletins 
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on the Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States of America. 
The first bulletin comprises a list of such scholars, with note of addresses 
and of special fields of interest, and lists of their writings during the year 
ending with November, 1922, and a list of doctors’ and masters’ theses in 
progress or completed during the period. Annual issue of this helpful 
pamphlet is contemplated. 


A committee on medieval Latin studies, with representatives from 
history, modern languages, philosophy, and the classical languages, now 
organized under the American Council of Learned Societies, has just 
issued a bulletin reviewing its activities of the past two years and outlin- 
ing its plans for the future. Any member of the American Historical 
Association who is interested and who has not received a copy may se- 
cure one by writing to the secretary, George R. Coffman, 76 Oxford 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The fourth volume of the Cambridge Medieval History, which will 
shortly be published by the Cambridge University Press, treats the his- 
tory of the Eastern Roman Empire, bringing it down to the end of the 
Middle Ages. 


The second of the ,five volumes of M. Beer’s General History of So- 
cialism and Social Struggles (London, Leonard Parsons) has appeared 
in translation under the title Social Struggles in the Middle Ages. 


The Romance of the Law Merchant, by Wyndham A. Bewes (Lon- 
don, Sweet and Maxwell, pp. Ix, 148), is described in its subtitle as an 
introduction to the study of international and commercial law, with some 
account of the commerce and fairs of the Middle Ages. 


G. Mollat has brought out Lettres Communes des Papes d’Avignon: 
Jean XXII. (Paris, Boccard, 1923, pp. 160). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Levillain, Le Formulaire de 
Marculf et la Critique Moderne (Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole des Chartes, 
January-June); W. Schonfeld, Die Xenodochien in Italien und Frank- 
reich im frithen Mittelalter (Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fir Rechts- 
geschichte, XLIII., Kanon. Abt.) ; E. Sachau, Ein Verzetchnis Muham- 
medanischer Dynastien (Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. KI., 1923, 1); Gléckner, Bedeutung und 
Entstehung des Forstbegriffes (Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 2); D. Pais, Les Rapports Franco-Hongrots 
sous le Régne des Arpdd, 1. Relations Politico-Dynastiques et Ecclésias- 
tiques (Revue des Etudes Hongroises et Finno-Ougriennes, January— 
June); K. Bitcher, Mittelalterliche Handwerksverbande (Zeitschrift fir 
die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXVII. 3); P.-F. Fournier, A ffches 
d’indulgence Manuscrites et Imprimées des XIV*, XV¢, ct XVI¢ Siécles 
(Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, January-June). 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


A third edition of Professor Ramsay Muir’s The Expansion of Eu- 
rope having been called for, opportunity has been taken to make some 
changes in the chapter dealing with the events immediately preceding the 
World War, and, in the place of the last chapter in the earlier editions, 
to add two long new chapters, one dealing with the light shed by the war 
on the relations between Europe and the rest of the world, the other with 
the peace settlement and the problems which it leaves for solution. 


An interesting series of papers by R. H. Tawney, on “ Religious 
Thought on Social and Economic Questions in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries ”, is being published in the Journal of Political Economy. 
The two articles that have already appeared (August, October) deal with 
“The Medieval Background ” and “ The Collision of Standards ”. 


Vol. VIII. of M. Edouard Rott’s Histoire de la Représentation de la 
France auprés des Cantons Suisses (Paris, Alcan, 1923) covers the years 
1676-1684. 


| The Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade, 1688-1697 
(Publications of the University of Manchester, no. 157, Historical Series 
no. 42), by G. N. Clark of Oxford, editor of the English Historical Re- 
view, is from the press of Longmans. 


The Memoirs of Ber of Bolechow, 1723-1805 (Oxford University 
Press, pp. x, 188), translated from the original Hebrew manuscript in 
the library of Jews’ College, London, casts much light on Jewish life in 
eastern and central Europe in the eighteenth century, the author, a Polish 
Jew, having been a scholarly wine merchant. 


The first two volumes of the Correspondance du Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski avec la France (Posen, 1921, 1923, pp. iv, 206; iv, 348) 
cover the years 1807-1809. They are published at the expense of the 
Polish Ministry of Public Instruction. 


An important chapter of diplomatic history is dealt with by Giuseppe 
Gallavresi in his book, /talia e Austria, 1859-1914 (Milan, Treves, 1923, 
Pp. viii, 339), with aid from the sometime ambassador and minister of 
foreign affairs, Marquis Emilio Visconti-Venosta. 


A volume prepared by Professor John E. Harley of the University 
of Southern California, Selected Documents and Material for the Study 
of International Law and Relations (Los Angeles, Times-Mirror Press, 
pp. xviii, 412), contains introductory chapters by Mr. Harley on some of 
the recent arrangements for international co-operation and for the pa- 
cific settlement of international disputes, the report of the American 
delegation to the Washington Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, a group of documents preparatory to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the League’s statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, a typical mandate, the Hague Convention of 1907, and the trea- 
ties and resolutions adopted by the Washington Conference in 1922. 
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Die Ermordung des Erzherzogs Franz Ferdinand (Frankfurter So- 
cietats-Druckerei, 1923) is the title of a German translation of a work 
by Professor Stanojevic of the University of Belgrade which is said to 
contain interesting revelations. 


A recent addition to the Brbliothéque d’Histotre Contemporaine is 
Lloyd George et la France (Paris, Alcan, 1923, pp. 453), by Jacques 
Bardoux. 


Europe since 4918, by Herbert Adams Gibbons, is a study of the ef- 
fect of the Treaty of Versailles, and other post-war problems in Europe 
(Century Company). 

The series L’Europe au Jour le Jour, by Auguste Gauvain, is brought 
to a conclusion by the publication of the fourteenth volume (Paris, Bos- 
sard, 1923, pp. 624), which covers the period March, 1919—January, 1920. 


A. Mousset’s study of the formation, constitution, and objects of La 
Petite Entente (Paris, Bossard, 1923, pp. xvi, 192) includes the texts of 
the treaties made between Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle continues, in the Third Year-Book of the 
League of Nations (for the year 1922, pp. 434), its valuable series, pre- 
pared by Dr. Charles H. Levermore, covering in detail all the activities 
of the League. 


A full account in Spanish of the Actividades de la Liga de las Na- 
ciones, to the end of 1922, is given in a large volume by Don Cosme de 
la Torriente, recently president of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, and now Cuban ambassador to the United States (Havana, Rambla, 
Bouza, and Co., pp. xxviii, 491). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Bousquet, L’/nternationalisme 
Financier au XVI¢ Siécle (Revue de Paris, July 1); Sir Richard Lodge, 
The Hanau Controversy in 1744 and the Fall of Carteret (English His- 
torical Review, October) ; F. Charles-Roux, La Turquie, les Mameluks, 
et la Premiére Occupation Anglaise en Egypte, 1801-1803, II. (Revue des 
Etudes Napoléoniennes, September); Commandant Weil, Les Prélimi- 
naires de Expédition de Portugal en 1807, un Rapport de d’Hauterive 
a UVEmpereur (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXXVII. 2); F. Rach- 
fahl, Die Umwalzung der Neuesten Geschichtsschreibung durch die 
Letsten Quellen der Bismarckzeit (Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, 
May); Colonel A. Grouard, Les Batailles autour de Metz, Aotit 1870: 
Coup d’Oeil d’ensemble (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, September) ; 
C. E, Martin, Growth of Presidential Government in Europe (American 
Political Science Review, November). 


THE WORLD WAR 


The second volume of Mr. Winston Churchill’s The World Crisis, 
just published (London, Thornton Butterworth; New York, Scribner), 
carries the story of the Great War to the year 1915, including the forma- 
tion of the first coalition government and the matter of the Dardanelles. 
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Military historians will be interested in Le Plan de Campagne Alle- 
mand de 1914 et son Exécution (Paris, Payot, 1923, pp. 313), by Régi- 
nald Kann; and Hindenburg et Ludendorff, Stratéges (Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 1923, pp. viii, 252), by Général Buat, of the French general 
staff. 


Recent volumes treating of phases of the war are Comment j'ai 
nommé Foch et Pétain (Paris, Alcan, 1923), by Paul Painlevé, and La 
Guerre, 1914-1922: le Blocus, ’Union Sacrée. (Paris, Plon, 1923, pp. 
244, xii), by Denys Cochin. 


The third volume of the late Sir Julian Corbett’s Naval Operations, 
in the official History of the Great War, describes the whole of the 
Dardanelles campaign and the earlier portions of the operations at Salo- 
nika and in Mesopotamia, and those in British home waters up to and 
including the battle of Jutland. There is an additional volume or case 
of maps. 


The second volume of La Guerre des Croiseurs (Paris, Challamel, 
1923), by Captain P. Chack, covering the period from Oct. 1, 1914, to 
the battle of Falkland, has been published. 


C. Manfroni’s Storia della Marina Italiana durante la Guerra Mondi- 
ale (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1923, pp. vii, 397) includes hitherto unpub- 
lished documents. 


The first volume of the official history of the Campagna di Libia 
(Rome, 1923, pp. xiii, 374) has been issued by the staff of the Italian 
army, through the Ministry of War. 


To the official histories of the World War there has been added vol. 
I. of The Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914-1915, published by Brig.- 
Gen. F. J. Moberly. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. Barbagallo, Come si scatend 
la Guerra Mondiale, I1I. (Nuova Rivista Storica, July-August, 1923) ; 
Capt. M. Larcher, La Guerre Turque dans la Guerre Mondiale, 1. Cam- 
pagne des Dardanelles (Archives de la Grande Guerre, IV. 42); G. 
Dubarbier, La France en Sibérie et ’ Amiral Koltchak (Nouvelle Revue, 
October 15). 

GREAT BRITAIN 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Council of the [English] Hts- 
torical Association, covering the year ending June 30, 1923, reveals an 
activity which should be interesting to members of the American His- 
torical Association. From modest beginnings a few years ago the As- 
sociation has grown until it now has 4415 members, headquarters in 
London, in the same building with the Royal Historical Society, a grow- 
ing library from which members all over England may draw, a maga- 
zine, History, which is becoming well known on this side of the ocean, 
and a rapidly lengthening series of special publications known as Leaf- 
lets. The work of the branches in which the Association is organized 
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constitutes one of its most interesting and characteristic activities. 
There are at present 53 of these branches, ranging in membership from 
a dozen to over 400 (London Central), and each branch holds from 
three to eight meetings during the year. At these meetings papers are 
read the subjects of which range from local history to the largest as- 
pects of general history; during the last year some eight papers were 
read on American history. In several cases a branch selected some spe- 
cial subject for study during the year and thus the papers read before it 
were closely related. Nearly every branch organized one or more ex- 
cursions of historical interest and all devoted more or less consideration 
to the teaching of history. The annual meetings of the Association are 
held in January, in different places; in January, 1924, they are to be in 
London, and in 1925 in Newcastle. 


The members of the historical school at Cambridge join in producing 
the Cambridge Historical Journal as an organ of their school, without 
intention to compete with the English Historical Review. It is to be 
published annually for the present. In the first number the articles of 
most value are a general survey of recent work in Italian medieval his- 
tory, by Mr. C. W. Previté-Orton of St. John’s College, and a very in- _ 
teresting account of Baron von Holstein of the German Foreign Office, 
by Dr. G. P: Gooch. Professor Bury has a brief discussion of a Lost 
Caesarea in Roman Britain. Sir Ernest Satow, in the longest article, 
Peace-making, Old and New, discusses the procedures of 1814-1818, and 
compares them with those of 1918, without great addition of new light, 
but with careful competence. Among the minor contributions special at- 
tention may be called to one on Russia and the Times in 1863 and 1873, 
and one on the resignation of Lord Palmerston in 1853, based on un- 
published letters of Queen Victoria and Lord Aberdeen. 


The second Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research (London, 
Longmans) contains Mr. J. P. Gilson’s paper on the Homes and Migra- 
tions of Historical Manuscripts, read at the “continuation meeting ” of 
the Anglo-American Historical Conference last July. 


A posthumous volume by the late Professor F. J. Haverfield, The 
Roman Occupation of Britain, is just now being published by the Oxford 
University Press, with a memoir and a bibliography by G. Macdonald. 
Meanwhile a more popular treatment of the matter, based on public lec- 
tures delivered in the University of Toronto, is published by Sir Bertram 
Windle, The Romans in Britain. 


Last year’s Ford Lectures at the University of Oxford were de- 
livered by Dr. J. Armitage Robinson, dean of Wells, and are now pub- 
lished as a book on The Times of St. Dunstan (Oxford University 
Press). 

Under the title of Courtiers’ Trifles Messrs. Chatto and Windus an- 
nounce the first English translation of the De Nugis Curtalium of Walter 
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Map, edited, with introduction and notes, by Professors T. Tupper and 
M. B. Goble. 


Professor James Tait has completed in a second volume his edition 
of The Chartulary or Register of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester, 
published as vol. LX XXII., new series, of the Chetham Society. The 
first volume of the chartulary was issued by the society three years ago. 


Among the intermediate source-books of history put forth by the Uni- 
versity of London, the latest is England under Henry III., illustrated 
from contemporary sources, by Margaret Hennings. 


The Prelude to the Reformation, a study of English church life from 
the age of Wycliffe to the breach with Rome, by R. S. Arrowsmith, ap- 
pears in Macmillan’s Studies in Church History. 


Vol. VIII., no. 2, of Smith College Studies in Htstory is a treatise of 
fifty-four pages, including tables of financial statistics, on The Exchequer 
in Elizabeth’s Reign, by Dr. Frederick Dietz, formerly of Smith College, 
but now assistant professor in the University of Illinois. 


Messrs. Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, of London, announce the 
. publication of a new edition of Bishop Challoner’s Memoirs of Mission- 
ary Priests and other Catholics of both Sexes that Suffered Death in 
England on Religious Accounts during the years 1577 to 1684, edited by 
Father J. Hungerford Pollen, S. J. 


E. Volckmann studies the relations between old Prussia and England 
to the time of James I. in a work entitled Der Grundstein Brittscher 
Weltmacht (Wurzburg, Memminger, 1923). 


The Baptist Quarterly for October contains a list, arranged under 
counties of origin, of English people living in Amsterdam at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, by Professor Scheffer of the Mennonite 
College in Amsterdam. 


Mrs. E. S. Grew is about to publish (John Murray) a detailed study 
of William Bentinck and William III., based on material, in large part 
unpublished hitherto, in the archives of the Duke of Portland and else- 
where. 


The Cambridge University Press is about to publish The Early Life, 
Correspondence, and Writings of Edmund Burke, in which the late Cap- 
tain Arthur P. I. Samuels of Trinity College, Dublin, depicted Burke’s 
early life and his undergraduate surroundings in that institution. The 
work was nearly completed at the beginning of the war, in which the 
author was killed, but it has been completed by his father, Judge A. W. 
Samuels, of the High Court of Justice in Ireland. 


A study of William Wilberforce and Great Britain’s abolition of her 
slave trade has been written by Professor R. Coupland, Beit professor 
of colonial history in the University of Oxford, and will be published 
by Humphrey Milford. 
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Mr. J. A. Spender’s Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, G.C.B., published in two volumes by Hodder and Stoughton, 
is of course an important contribution to recent English political history. 


A new supplement (1912-1921) to the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy is in active preparation. The Oxford University Press is now the 
publisher. 


The Scottish Historical Review for October has articles on Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James Steuart, Jacobite Lieutenant-Governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle [1703-1715], by Major K. A. Moody-Stuart; the Problem 
of Alsace, by Maurice Wilkinson; the Authorship of the Eikon Basilike: 
the Evidence of William Levett, by Walter Seton; the Captivity of James 
I., by E. W. M. Balfour-Melville; Fencing the Court, by Sir Philip J. 
Hamilton-Grierson; and the Quarters of the English Army in Scotland 
in 1656, by G. Davies. 


On fly-leaves of a copy of Sir John Skene’s Regiam Majestatem 
(1609) there were found and printed in 1837 a body of historical mem- 
oranda now known to have been written by Skene himself. These, to- 
gether with various autograph corrections of his law-book in that vol- 
ume and in a copy of the vernacular version of the same book, are now 
printed by Dr. George Neilson as Skene’s Memorabilia Scotica and 
Revisals of Regiam Majestatem (Glasgow, MacLehose, pp. 45). 


British government publications: Calendar of Fine Rolls, vol. VII., 
1356-1368. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Rose Graham, The Papal Schism 
of 1378 and the English Province of the Order of Cluny (English 
Historical Review, October); Leonard Penlock, Cardinal Pole and his 
Friends of Padua (Dublin Review, October) ; Egerton Beck, The Eliza- 
bethan Persecution (ibid.); R. N. Kershaw, The Elections for the Long 
Parliament, 1640 (English Historical Review, October) ; W. S. Holds- 
worth, Sir Matthew Hale (Law Quarterly Review, October) ; S. Dumbell, 
Early Liverpool Cotton Imports and the Organisation of the Cotton 
Market in the Eighteenth Century (Economic Journal, September); H. 
W. C. Davis, Brougham, Lord Grey, and Canning, 1815-1830 (English 
Historical Review, October). 


IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 
(For Canada, see p. 419; for India, see p. 406.) 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn has in the press of Messrs. Macmillan, for early 
publication, a new History of Ireland. 


Professor Edmund Curtis of the National University of Ireland has 
produced A History of Mediaeval Ireland from 1110 to 1513, the fruit 
of much study (London, Macmillan). 


Messrs. Routledge of London announce a survey of The Economic 
Development of the Overseas Empire, 1765-1914, by Professor L. A. 
C. Knowles. 
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Professor A. Percival Newton of the University of London has in the 
press two volumes on The Unification of South Africa. 

The Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament has pub- 
lished vol. XVII. of ser. I. of the Historical Records of Australia 
(pp. xviii, 859), containing despatches to and from Sir Richard Bourke, 
governor of New South Wales, from 1833 to June, 1835. 


FRANCE 


General reviews: L. Halphen, Histoire de France: le Moyen Age 
jusqwaux Valois (Revue Historique, July) ; R. Guyot, Histoire de France 
de 1800 2 nos Jours, et Questions Générales Contemporatnes (tbid., May). 


The Harvard Lectures, founded by Mr. J. H. Hyde, will this year be 
given by Mr. Waldo G. Leland, of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, at the various French universities, his theme being the history 
of French colonization in America. 


Under the title Les Etats d’Artois de leurs Origines 4 Occupation 
Frangatse, 1340-1640 (Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. vii, 377, 268), C. 
Hirschauer, librarian at Versailles, treats with great thoroughness and 
scholarship the history and institutional development of Artois, showing 
their connection with the general policy of the Netherlands and France. 


The Société des Bibliophiles Francais has published a Recueil de 
Pieces Historiques Imprimées dans le Régne de Louis XI. (Paris, 1923, 
2 vols., pp. 372, 310). The originals are reproduced in facsimile, ac- 
companied by historical and bibliographical notes. 


A contribution to social and economic history is made by O. Winckel- 
mann in his detailed study of Das Fiirsorgewesen der Stadt Strassburg 
vor und nach der Reformation bis sum Ausgang des 16. Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig, Heinsius, pp. xvi, 208, 301). The two parts form the fifth 
volume of the series Quellen und Forschungen sur Reformations- 
geschichte, brought out by the Verein fur Reformationsgeschichte. 


In his work, The Revolutionary Ideas in France, 1789-1871, Godfrey 
Elton emphasizes in particular the distinction between the revolutionary 
ideas of 1789 and those which lie at the bases of the revolutions at- 
tempted in 1848 and 1871 (Longmans). 


The fifth and last volume of Pierre de la Gorce’s Histotre Religieuse 
de la Révolution Francaise (Paris, Plon, 1923, pp. iv, 416) has ap- 
peared. 


Catholicism and the Second French Republic, 1848-1852, by Ross W. 
Collins, is one of the Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J.-A. Brutails, La Géographte 
Monumentale de la France aux Epoques Romane et Gothique (Le Moyen 
Age, January); Th. Mayer, Zur Entstehung des Capitulare de Villis 
(Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 2); 
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M. Prou, La Formation de l’Unité Frangatse (Journal des Savants, 
July); C. Stephenson, Les “ Aides” des Villes Frangatses aux XII¢ 
et XIII¢ Siécles (Le Moyen Age, September, 1922); E. Decq, L’Ad- 
ministration des Eaux et Foréts dans le Domaine Royal en France aux 
XIV et XV Siécles, concl. (Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des Chartes, Janu- 
ary—June) ; M. Peyre, L’Etablissement des Frangais en Corse, 1768-1789, 
II. (Revue des Questions Historiques, October) ; M. B. Garrett, The Be- 
ginning of the French Revolution (Howard College Bulletin, July); 
Fr. Braesch, Les Pétitions du Champ de Mars, 15, 16, 17 Juillet 1791, 
II., III. (Revue Historique, May, July); A. Mathiez, La Révolution et 
les Subsistances: le Vote du Maximum Général (Annales Révolution- 
naires, July); id., La Mise en Vigueur du Maximum Général (ibid., 
September); C. Richard, L’Industrie et la Défense Nationale dans la 
Région du Nord en 1793-1794 (Revue du Nord, February) ; M. Marion, 
Le Retour 4 la Saine Monnaie aprés la Révolution (Revue de Paris, 
October 1); G. Lacour-Gayet, Un Procés Politique sous le Directotre: 
Jorry contre Talleyrand (ibid., June 15); P. de la Gorce, Le Concordat 
de 1801, III. (Revue des Deux Mondes, October 1); Baron de Méneval, 
Lettres de la Reine Hortense et du Prince Louis-Napoléon, 1824-1836, 
I, If. (Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, XX XVII. 1. 2); J. Dontenville, 
Les Idées Napoléoniennes: la Politique Extérieure de Napoléon III. 
(Revue des Etydes Napoléoniennes, November) ; H. Sée, Notes sur les 
Origines de l’Organtsation Municipale en Bretagne (Annales de Bretagne, 
XXXV. 3). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


General reviews: G. Bourgin, Histotre d’Italie: Période du Risorgi- 
mento, 1919-1921, I. (Revue Historique, September); K. Schellhaus, 
Bericht tiber die Historische Literatur Italiens von 1910-21 (Neues 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir Aeltere Deutsche Geschichtskunde, XLIV.). 


The institute for the history of the University of Bologna has brought 
out the seventh volume in the collection of documents for the history 
of the university up to the fifteenth century, entitled Chartularium Studii 
Bononiensis (Imola, Galeati, 1923, pp. 365). 


P. Mardone has brought out a work on Genova e Pisa net loro 
Rapportt Commerciali col Mezzogiorno d'Italia fra la Fine del Secolo 
XII. et gl Inizt del XIII. (Prato, La Tipografica, 1923, pp. xviii, 123). 


A new volume in the Corpus Statutorum Italicorum is Statutt Rurali 


Bresciant del Sec. XIV. (Milan, Bestetti and Tumminelli, 1923, pp. 
288), edited by B. Nogara, R. Cessi, and G. Bonelli. 


V. Pacifici’s work on Ippolito II. d’Este Cardinale dt Ferrara (Tivoli, 
Soc. di Storia e d’Arte in Villa d’Este, 1923, pp. xvi, 471) is drawn 
from original unpublished documents. 

A. Ferrari’s study of La Preparazione Intellettuale del Risorgimento 
Italiano (Milan, Treves, 1923, pp. 283) covers the period from 1748 to 


1789. 
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L’Italia nella Albania Meriditonale, a documented work by A. C. 
Colonna di Cesaro, covering the years 1917 and 1918, has been recently 
brought out by the Anonima Libreria Italiana, Milan. 


No. 70-72 of the Boletin del Centro de Estudios Americanistas de 
Sevilla continues Fray Pedro N. Pérez’s account of the Mercedarians 
who came to Spanish America, and Sefior J. P. Rubio’s account of the 
piloto mayor of the Casa de la Contratacion, the latter continuation con- 
sisting of illustrative documents. 


The prize of the Academy of History has been awarded to D. J. 
Sanchis y Sivera for his work, Nomenclator Geogrdéfico Eclesitéstico 
de los Pueblos de la Didcesis de Valencia (Valencia, 1922, pp. 477), 
which gives an historical and geographical account of all the villages of 
the diocese, drawn from the archives of the crown of Aragon and local 
archives. 


The relations between Spain and the chief countries of Europe and 
America during the years 1873-1923 are described in L’Espagne dans 
la Politique Mondiale (Paris, Bossard, 1923, pp. 352), by Albert Mousset. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Jordan, La Politique Ecclési- 
astique de Roger I. et les Origines de la “ Légation Sicilienne’” (Le 
Moyen Age, September, January); P. Santini, Le Pia Antiche Riforme 
superstitt det Costituti Fiorentint del Comune e del Popolo (Archivio 
Storico Italiano, anno LXXIX., vol. II.); M. Peyre, Marbeuf et 
V’Organisation Economique de la Corse 4 la Veille de la Révolution 
(Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, November); A. Pingaud, Le Premier 
Royaume d’Italie: le Développement du Systeme Napoléonien, Il. (tbid., 
September) ; P. Orsi, Dispacci, Lettere e Proclami di Giorni assai agitati 
nella Storia Toscana, 30 Gennaio-20 Febbraio 1849 (Nuova Antologia, 
October 1); G. Cirot, Recherches sur la Chronique Latine des Rois de 
Castille, IV. Quelques Manuscrits de VEscorial (Bulletin Hispanique, 
April-June). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


General review: G. Allemang, Courrier Allemand [books in German, 
1920-1922, on German and Austrian history], I. (Revue des Questions 
Historiques, October). 


A detailed and thoughtful study of economic relations in the kingdom 
of Germany from goo to 1250 by B. Heusinger, Das Servitium Regis in 
der Deutschen Katserzeit, which appeared in the Archiv fir Urkunden- 
forschung, Band VIII., Hefte 1, 2 (1922), is separately published by the 
Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger, Berlin (pp. 133). 


The fourth volume of the publications of the Verein fir Hamburger 
Geschichte is a study by R. Hertz, of Das Hamburger Seehandelhaus 
J. C. Godeffroy und Sohn, 1766-1879 (Hamburg, Hartung, 1922), a 
house which played an important part in the maritime and colonial ac- 
tivities of Germany. 
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While in Berlin last summer, Professor Robert H. Lord of Harvard 
University obtained copies in the Berlin archives of important documents 
of July, 1870, dealing with the question of the Hohenzollern candidature 
and other matters on the eve of the declaration of war. Professor Lord 
has arranged to publish these documents with a suitable introduction, 
through the Harvard University Press. It is hoped that the volume will 
appear early in 1924. 

William II. of Germany and Prince Bismarck play the chief rdles 
in the book entitled Aus 50 Jahren: Erinnerungen, Tagebticher, und 
Briefe aus dem Nachlass des Fiirsten Philipp su Eulenburg-Hertefeld 
(Berlin, Paetel Brothers, 1923, pp. xv, 299). 


Maximilian von Hagen’s account of Bismarcks Kolonialpolitik (Stutt- 
gart and Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 1923, pp. xxvi, 593) is said to be a work 
of sound and comprehensive scholarship. 


There is a great demand for books on Bismarck. Freiherr von Epp- 
stein’s work, Fiirst Bismarcks Entlassung (Berlin, Aug. Scherl, 1923, 
pp. 269), based on notes made by the minister of state, Dr. von Boet- 
ticher, and the head of the imperial chancery, Dr. von Rottenburg, has 
reached a third edition. Bismarcks Staatsrecht: die Stellungnahme des 
Firsten Otto von Bismarck 2u den wichtigsten Fragen des Deutschen 
und Preussischen Staatsrechts (Berlin, Hafen-Verlag, 1923, pp. 593) 
has appeared in a new and revised edition prepared by Freiherr von Epp- 
stein and Conrad Bornhak. The views of Bismarck with regard to many 
topics being quoted from his speeches, etc., the volume has its use as a 
collection of sources. . 


The second part of Organisationen der Kriegfihrung (Berlin, 
Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger, 1923, pp. xiv, 603) bears the 
subtitle Die Organisationen fiir die Versorgung des Heeres. 

Gaston Raphael has brought out Le Roi de la Ruhr, Hugo Stinnes: 
l’Homme, son Oeuvre, son Réle (Paris, Payot, 1923, pp. 224). 

The history of the relations that have existed between church and 
state in Austria is set forth in Dr. S. Guggenberger’s volume, Kirche und 
Staat in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1923). 

The fourth volume of the Inventare Ocsterreichischer Staatlicher 
Archive, dealing with the Styrian state archives in Graz, was published 
at Vienna in 1923. 

A brief but very useful and authoritative treatment of an important 
subject is Professor A. F. Pribram’s Austrian Foreign Policy, rgo8- 
- 1918 (London, Allen and Unwin, pp. 128). 

E. Bonjour’s study of Die Bauernbewegung des Jahres 1525 im Staate 
Bern is published by Haupt (Bern, 1923). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. Kehr, Bericht tiber die Her- 
ausgabe der Monumenta Germaniae Historica 1921 (Neues Archiv, XLV. 
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1); W. Stach, Jagd und Jagdhunde in den Volksrechten (Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, XXI. 3); Elisabeth Bamberger, Die Finansverwalt- 
ung in den Deutschen Territorien des Mittelalters, 1200-1500 (Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXVII. 1, 2); Ermentrude 
von Ranke, Die Wirtschaftlichen Beziehungen Kélns zu Frankfurt a. M., 
Stiddeutschland, und Italien tm 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 1500-1650 
(Vierteljahrschrift fur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 
2); G. Labouchére, Guillaume Ancel, Envoyé Résident en Allemagne, 
1576-1613, d’aprés sa Correspondance (Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, 
XXXVII. 2); E. Baasch, Hamburg und Bremen und die Deutschen 
Wirtschaftlichen Einhettsbestrebungen von der. Begriindung des Zoll- 
vereins bis sum Anschluss Hannovers, 1845 (Hansische Geschichts- 
blatter, XXVII.); H. Rogge, Bismarcks Kolonialpolitik als Aussenpoli- 
tisches Problem (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXI. 3); Fr. Engel- 
Janosi, Ueber die Entwicklung der Sosialen und Staatswirtschaftlichen 
Verhdltnisse 1m Deutschen Oecsterreich, 1815-1848 (Vierteljahrschrift 
fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 2); H. Steinacker, 
Oesterreich-Ungarn und Osteuropa (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XVIII. 


3)- 
NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


General review: N. Japikse, Nederlandsche Historische Literatuur 
(Bijdragen voor Vaterlandsche Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, fifth ser., 
X. 1-2). 

In the last week of June or the first week in July a series of lectures, 
in English, on Dutch history will be given at Leyden, chiefly for English 
and American auditors, under the auspices of the Nederlandsch Ameri- 
kaansche Fundatie. Among the lecturers will be Professors Colenbran- 
der, Eekhof, and van Vollenhoven. 


Robert Fruin’s celebrated book on the constitutional history of the 
Dutch Republic, Geschiedenis der Staatsinstellingen in Nederland (1901), 
having gone out of print, a new edition, prepared by Professor H. T. 
Colenbrander, has been published by Nijhoff. 


Under the title Slingelandt’s Efforts towards European Peace (the 
Hague, Nijhoff), Dr. A. Goslinga, a Dutch scholar, but writing in Eng- 
lish, discusses the whole range of Dutch foreign policy from 1713 to 
1736, and much of European diplomatic history in that period, in connec- 
tion with the personality of the Dutch statesman Simon van Slingelandt. 


All the treaties and accords to which the Netherlands has been a 
party since the beginning of the present century have been brought to- 
gether by C. J. E. Bosmans and M. Visser, functionaries of the Dutch 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in a Répertoire des Traités et des Engage- 
ments Internationaux du XX* Siécle concernant les Pays-Bas (the 
Hague, Nijhoff, pp. 155). 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Eugéne Hubert, Les Princes- 
Evéques de Liége et les Edits de Joseph II. en Mattére Ecclésiastique 
(Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’Histoire, LXX XVII. 2); R. Hapke, 
Die Wirtschaftspolitik im Koénigreich der Niederlande, 1815-1830 (Vier- 
teljahrschrift fiir Sozial- wnd Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 2). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


General review: Histoire de Danemark: Publications récentes con- 
cernant le Slesvig Recouvré (Revue Historique, September) ; the Bulletin 
Bibliographique of Le Moyen Age for January-April lists 239 writings 
dealing with the medieval history of Poland and published from 1911 to 
1921. 


A review by Dr. Kristian Erslev of the work accomplished in the 
field of Danish history from about 1864 to 1911 was published on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday, by his former pupils at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, under the title Vort Slegtleds arbelee it Dansk 
Historie (Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1922). 


The Yale University Press has published a translation from the Rus- 
sian, by Mr. J. D. Duff, of parts I. and II. of the Memoirs of Alexander 
Herzen, important sources for the history of Russia in the nineteenth 
century and of socialism. 


Sir George William Buchanan, British minister to Russia at the out- 
break of the Great War, has given his memoirs to the world in two vol- 
umes bearing the title My Mission to Russia and other Diplomatic Mem- 
ories (Boston, Little). 


The causes and effects of the Russian Revolution are treated by 
Grégoire Alexinsky in Du Tsarisme au Communtisme (Paris, Colin, 1923, 
pp. 288). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Haff, Bauerliches Gewohnhetts- 
recht in Norwegen (Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, XVII. 1, 2); J.-W. Bienstock, Le Journal Intime de Nicolas 
IT. (Mercure de France, November 1); B. Maklakoff, Pourishkévitch et 
VEvolution des Partis en Russie (Revue de Paris, October 15) ; Princesse 
Olga Poutiatine, Les Derniers Jours du Grand-Duc Michel, I., II. (Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, November 1, 15); Amy Hewes, Trade Union 
Development in Soviet Russia (American Economic Review, December) ; 
P. Olberg, Sowjetrusslands Politik im Orient (Archiv fiir Sozialwis- 
senschaft und Sozialpolitik, L. 1). 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


The Ungarische Institut of the University of Berlin has put forth an 
exceedingly useful bibliography of books in other languages than Magyar 
on the history of Hungary, Bibliographia Hungariae, I. Historica (Ber- 
lin, de Gruyter, pp. xi, 318), prepared by Professor Robert Gragger, and 
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embracing, in systematic ‘order, some gooo titles of independent publica- 
tions of the period 1861-1921 relating to all parts of Hungarian history, 
to 1921. 


Gustave Schlumberger has written a valuable biography of Nice- 
phorus Phocas under the title Un Empereur Byzantin au Dixiéme Stécle 
(Paris, Boccard, 1923, pp. v, 648). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Comte Etienne Zichy, L’Origine 
du Peuple Hongrois, I. (Revue des Etudes Hongroises et Finno-Ougri- 
ennes, January—June) ; N. Banescu, Les Premiers Témoignages Byzantins 
sur les Rowmains du Bas-Danube (Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahr- 
bticher, III. 3-4) ; Pierre de Quirielle, Le Président Masaryk (Revue des 
Deux Mondes, October 15). 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Gotama Buddha, a Biography, by Kenneth J. Saunders, based on the 
canonical books of the Theravadin (Oxford University Press, pp. 112), 
will meet the needs of those who wish in brief compass a statement of 
the present knowledge of scholars concerning this momentous life. 


The Indian Branch of the Oxford University Press has published the 
Commentary of Father Monserrate, S. J., on his journey to the court of 
Akbar, where he arrived early in 1580, on the first Jesuit mission to that 
court, and remained for two years as tutor to one of the emperor’s sons. 
The manuscript, finished in 1590, was discovered in the library of St. ° 
Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, in 1906, and is now translated from the 
original Latin by J. T. Hoyland and annotated by S. N. Banerjee (pp. 
XXil, 220, xlviii). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Pottier, Carchémish (Journal 
des Savants, May-June); Col. G. P. Ranken, The Punjab under Native 
Rule (Edinburgh Review, October); M. Dutreb, L’Amiral Dupré et la 
Conquéte du Tonkin (Revue de |’Histoire des Colonies Frangaises, XVI. 
3); A. H. Rowbotham, A Brief Account of the Early Development of 
Sinology (Chinese Social and Political Science Review, April); H. S. 
Quigley, The Political System of Imperial China (American Political 
Science Review, November). 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
The firm of Longmans has brought out Social and Diplomatic Mem- 
ories (second series), 1894-1901: Egypt and Abyssinia, by Sir James 
Rennell Rodd. 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: F. Charles-Roux, L’Inde Britan- 
nique et l’ Expédition de Bonaparte en Egypte (Revue des Questions His- 
toriques, October). 
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AMERICA 


GENERAL ITEMS 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington publishes this month the first 
volume, running to 1689, of Dr. Leo F. Stock’s edition of the Proceed- 
ings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North America, 
a volume of some 500 pages. 


Among recent accessions of the Division of Manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of Congress are: Timothy Pickering’s book of accounts, as secre- 
tary of state, with the Bank of the United States, 1796-1799; about eighty 
letters to Peachey P. Gilmer from Dabney Carr and William Wirt, 1801- 
1836; a quarto volume of letters from James J. Wilson and Hezekiah 
Niles to William Darlington, 1804-1834; a letter-book of Captain 
Raphael Semmes, U.S.N., 1848-1858; and General Jubal A. Early’s manu- 
script account of his advance on Washington in July, 1864. 


Those interested in the prevalent assaults of ardent but misguided 
patriots on good historical text-books will like to know that an elaborate 
report on Professor Muzzey’s American History, by a special committee 
of the Board of Education of Washington, D. C., has been printed in a 
pamphlet of 39 pages and is obtainable from the board. 


Professor Archer B. Hulbert has brought out through the firm of 
Doubleday, Page, and Company The Making of the American Republic, 
in which the relation of the economic and social to the political factors 
is emphasized. 


Leaders in Making America: an Elementary History of the United 
States, by Wilbur F. Gordy, is from the press of Scribner. 


Recent numbers of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science are: The Shop Committee in the United 
States, by Dr. Carroll E. French; and Bavaria and the Reich: the Con- 
flict over the Law for the Protection of the Republic, by Dr. Johannes 
Mattern. 


Among the contents of the June number of the Records of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society are an article on the Right Rev. Edward 
W. Barron, D.D., 1801-1854, by Ella M. E. Flick, and one on the Work 
of the Sisters of Mercy in the Archdiocese of San Francisco, 1854-1921, 
by Sister Mary Eulalia Herron. 


The chapters relating to agriculture in Professor E. L. Bogart’s work, 
Economic History of the United States, have been combined and issued 
under the title Economic History of American Agriculture (Longmans). 
The volume is intended as a text-book for agricultural colleges. 


A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil 
War, by Arthur H. Quinn, is not without its interest for historically 
minded persons (Harper). - 

AM, HIST, REV., VOL. XXIX.—~27. 
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Popular Names of Federal Statutes (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, Library Branch) is a useful list based on the records of the 
American Law Section, Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, and compiled under the direction of Dr. Henry J. Harris, 
chief of the Division of Documents in that library. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


The National Society of the Colonial Dames of America has just 
published, through the Macmillan Company, and in continuance of its 
documentary historical publications for the period preceding the Revolu- 
tion, a volume entitled Privateering and Piracy in the Colonial Period: 
Illustrative Documents, edited by J. F. Jameson. 


The Pictorial Life of Benjamin Franklin (a book of pictures with 
accompanying text) has been published in commemoration of the 2ooth 
anniversary of the arrival of Franklin in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
Dill and Collins). 


Last September, on occasion of the unveiling of the tablet placed on 
the birthplace of Israel Putnam, an address on his life was given by 
Major George Haven Putnam; it is to be found printed in a pamphlet, 
The Putnam Association of America: Report of Meeting, September 14, 
1923 (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


The causes and nature of our Revolution are further discussed in 
a recent volume by a high authority: The American Revolution, a Con- 
stitutional: Interpretation (Macmillan), by Professor Charles H. Mc- 
Ilwain of Harvard University. 


The Government Printing Office, after a regrettable interval of 
some years, has brought out two more volumes (XXIV. and XXV., 
pp. 528, 529-1050) of the Journals of the Continental Congress, edited 
from the original records in the Library of Congress by Dr. Gaillard 
Hunt, and presenting the transactions of the year 1783. 


The Army of the American Revolution and its Organizer, by Rudolph 
Cronau, is published in New York by the author (340 East 198th Street). 


The Macmillan Company has brought out The Constitution of the 
United States: an Historical Survey of its Formation, by Professor 
Robert L. Schuyler of Columbia University. 


Houghton Mifflin Company has brought out, in a two-volume edition 
limited to 525 copies, Thomas Anburey’s Travels through the Interior 
Parts of America, first published in 178. 


A Life of Thomas Coke, by Warren A. Candler, is one of the series 
Methodist Founders (Nashville, Cokesbury Press). 


Volney et Amérique (1923, pp. 208) has been brought out by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Chinard as vol. I. of the Johns Hopkins University Studtes 
in Romance Literatures and Languages. It is based on unpublished 
documents, including Volney’s correspondence with Jefferson. 
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One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine, by Robert G. Cleland, 
has been brought out in Los Angeles by the Times-Mirror Press. A vol- 
ume of the same title, by Professor David Y. Thomas of the University 
of Arkansas, has been published by the Macmillan Company. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have included in their Modern Student's Li- 
brary the Autobiography of David Crockett, with an introduction by Ham- 
lin Garland. The volume includes reprints of A Narrative of the Life of 
David Crockett of the State of Tennessee (1834), Col. Crockett’s Tour 
to the North and Down East (1835), omitting most of the political 
speeches, and Col. Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas (1836), 
omitting the preface signed by Alexandre Dumas and the final chapter 
recounting Crockett’s last hours. The last-mentioned work, although 
autobiographical in form, is regarded as spurious, but is included be- 
cause it is an important part of the record of Crockett’s life and is 
“in character”. This little volume therefore includes essentially all of 
the Crockett books except the Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David 
Crockett of West Tennessee (1833), which was not authorized by Crockett. 
One considerable extract from this work, a description of a visit by the 
" anonymous author to the home of Colonel Crockett, is, however, included 
in the introduction. 


The Yale University Press has brought out The Correspondence of 
James Fenimore Cooper in two volumes, edited by his grandson, James 
Fenimore Cooper. The letters (1800-1851), together with some rem- 
iniscences by Cooper’s daughter, Susan Augusta Fenimore Cooper, 
throw a flood of light on the life and thought of the times, touch in- 
timately many of the prominent characters of the day, and reveal Cooper’s 
own interesting personality. 


The address of Professor Arthur C. Cole, Lincoln’s “ House Divided” 
Speech: Did it Reflect a Doctrine of Class Struggle? delivered before 
the Chicago Historical Society Mar. 15, 1923, has been published by 
the University of Chicago Press. . 


Mr. Roy B. Cook announces a volume of about a hundred pages on 
The Family and Early Life of Stonewall Jackson (Richmond, Old Do- 
minion Press). , 


The Bureau of Pensions: its History, Activities, and Organisation, 
by Gustavus W. Weber, is no. 24 of the Service Monographs of the 
United States Government brought out by the Institute for Government 
Research (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press). 


Fifty Years on the Old Frontier as Cowboy, Hunter, Guide, Scout, 
and Ranchman, by James H. Cook, with an introduction by Brig.-Gen. 
Charles King, is from the Yale University Press. 


Professor Robert M. McElroy’s Grover Cleveland, the Man and 
Statesman: an Authorized Biography, in two volumes, has come from 
the press (Harper). 
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Lord Charnwood’s Theodore Roosevelt is now out (Boston, Aélantic 
Monthly Press). 


Cycles of Unemployment in the United States, 1903-1922 (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, pp. xiii, 88), by William A. Berridge, is a monograph 
which won the first prize of $1000 offered by the Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research in 1921, and is now put forth as one of the pub- 
lications of that institution. 


The two volumes of Treaties, Conventions, etc., between the United 
States and other Powers, 1776-1909, issued by the Government Printing 
Office in 1910, were continued by another Senate document of 1913 con- 
stituting a third volume. This supplement has now been superseded by 
a vol. III. (67 Cong., 4 sess., Sen. Doc. 348, pp. xxii, 2493-3918), cover- 
ing the treaties, conventions, etc., of the years 1910-1923. 


The Navy Department (Naval Intelligence Office) has published a 
volume entitled American Naval Planning Section, London (pp. v, 537, 
and 9 maps), reproducing the formal records of that section in London 
during the Great War. It is the seventh of the publications of the 
Historical Section. 


A History of the 79th Division, A. E. F., during the World War, 
1917-1919, compiled and edited by the History Commission of the 79th 
Division Association, is brought out in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by 
Steinman. 


Woodrow Wilson’s Case for the League of Nations, compiled with 
his approval by Hamilton Foley, has been published by the Princeton 
University Press. The book includes the League Covenant, but is 
otherwise entirely a compilation of President Wilson’s explanations of 
the covenant as set forth to the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, in addresses, etc. 


Doubleday, Page, and Company have brought out Robert Bacon, 
Life and Letters, by Dr. James Brown Scott, with an introduction 
by Elihu Root, and a foreword by Field-Marshal Earl Haig. 


The Naval War College has published the record of the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament, held in Washington, November, 1921, to 
February, 1922. The volume bears the title International Law Docu- 
ments: Conference on the Limitation of Armament, with Notes and In- 
dex, 1921 (Washington, Government Printing Office). 


LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 
The Pirates of the New England Coast, 1630-1730, by George F. 
Dow and John H. Edmonds, with an introduction by Capt. Ernest H. 
Pentecost, has been brought out in Salem by the Marine Research 
Society. 
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A full study of the attempt toward unification of New England under’ 
Dudley and Andros is presented in The Dominion of New England: a 
Study in British Colonial Policy (Yale University Press), by Miss Viola 
F. Barnes, assistant professor of history in Mt. Holyoke College. 


The state historian of Maine, Dr. Henry S. Burrage, has recently 
published for the state a volume of 178 pages entitled Gorges and the 
Grant of the Province of Maine in 1622. It opens with the tercen- 
tenary paper prepared by the author in 1922 for the Maine Historical 
Society, and is followed by the prominent original documents concerning 
the beginnings.of colonial Maine, such as the discoveries and experiences 
of the early voyagers; the efforts toward colonization; Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges’s Brief Relation printed in 1622; and the text of the 1622 grant. 


Glimpses of an Old Social Capital (Portsmouth, New Hampshire), 
as Illustrated by the Life of the Reverend Arthur Browne and his 
Circle, by Mary C. Rogers, has been brought out in Boston by the author 
(Copley Square Hotel). 


The Massachusetts Historical Society has just published vol. LVI. 
of its Proceedings, October, 1922—June, 1923 (pp. xvii, 513) and T. Jef- 
ferson Coolidge, 1831-1920, an Autobiography (pp. 311). 


The October number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections 
contains a first paper, by William D. Chapple, on Salem and the War of 
1812, and the concluding installment of Francis B. C. Bradlee’s study 
of the Suppression of Piracy in the West Indies, besides other con- 
tinuations hitherto mentioned. 


Houghton Mifflin Company has brought out The Early History of 
Smith College, 1871-1910, by Dr. L. Clark Seelye, for many years 
president of the college. 


Two Portuguese Communities in New England, by Donald R. Taft, 
is a recent number of the Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law. 


The Catalogue of the John Carter Brown Library is advanced by the 
publication of vol. II., pt. 2 (pp. 251-522), finishing that volume and 
ending with the year 1658. 


Dr. Harry L. Barnes, Wallum Lake, R. I., is author and publisher of 
The Wallum Pond Estates (pp. 102, with illustrations), a history of the 
lands about that lake, in the extreme northwestern corner of Rhode Island, 
from the earliest records down to recent times, including Indians, early 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island proprietors, mill development, etc. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The Division of Archives and History of the University of the State of 
New York has brought out as Bulletin 2 of the War of the Rebellion series 
Selections from the Letters and Diaries of Brevet Brigadier General 
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Willoughby Babcock of the Seventy-Fifth New York Volunteers: a Study 
of Camp Life in the Union Armies during the Civil War, by Willoughby 
M. Babcock, jr. The second half of the title is indicative of the char- 
acter of the work, for while the letters are quoted extensively, the 
materials have been grouped in such studies as “ Camps and Fortifica- 
tions”, ‘Commissary ”, “Camp Life”, “ Transportation”, ‘“ Organiza- 
tion’, “ Recreation and Mail ”’, etc. 


The April number of the Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association contains an article by Francis J. Higginson on 
Naval Operations during the Revolutionary War, and one by John A. 
Krout on the Genesis and Development of the Early Temperance Move- 
ment in New York State. In the July number is a paper by G. D. B. 
Hasbrouck entitled History from Lake Mohonk, and one by A. S. Perham 
on Major-Gen. Gouverneur K. Warren in the Battle of Five Forks. 


Nelson Greene of Fort Plain, N. Y., is author and publisher of The 
Old Mohawk Turnpike Book (pp. 340, with 160 illustrations), an histori- 
cal and present-day description of the section of the Mohawk Valley from 
Schenectady to Rome. 


The principal articles in the October number of the Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society are: Staten Island: its Consolidation 
with New York, by James C. Connelly; Revolutionary Days in Old 
Somerset, by Cornelius C. Vermeule; and Pioneer Days in Boonton, 
New Jersey, by Miss Cora C. Hammond. The Condict Revolutionary 
Record Abstracts are continued; and a Young Man’s Journal of 1800-1813 
is concluded. 


The October number of the Vineland Historical Magazine continues 
the European Journal (1874) of Charles K. Landis, and also the 
Civil War Journal of Dr. Henry W. Cansdell. 


The principal articles in the October number of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography are: the Real Declaration of In- 
dependence, a Study of Colonial History under a Modern Theory, by 
_Henry Leffman; a biographical notice of the Duc de Lauzun, commander 
of “ Lauzun’s Legion” in the Revolutionary War, compiled by the late 
Cornelius Stevenson; Lotteries in Pennsylvania prior to 1833, by Asa 
E. Martin; and the Provincial and Revolutionary History of St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia, I—VI., by C. P. B. Jefferys. 


The Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Society of Philadelphia, autumn 
number, 1923, is chiefly marked by Some Account of the Settlements at 
the Falls, and the Establishing of the Falls Monthly Meeting, by Henry 
T. Moon of Fallsington. There are also documents respecting Quakerism 
on Prince Edward Island in 1774. 


The principal articles in the October number of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine are: the First Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 15-18, 1881, 
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by Alfred P. James, and Ethnic Elements of Colonial Pennsylvania and 
the Population of To-day, by A. F. Southwick. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The contents of vol. XLII. of the Archives of Maryland are devoted 
to the Proceedings and Acts of the General Assembly, 1740-1744. In 
addition to the usual matters of local concern these proceedings give a 
mass of details concerning the expedition to the West Indies and the 
controversies with Governors Ogle and Bladen. The acts passed dur- 
ing these sessions are printed in full, and in the appendix are given ex- 
tracts from the Calvert Papers and other manuscripts from the Mary- 
land archives, bearing upon the history of this period. 


The September number of the Maryland Historical Magasine contains, 
besides continuations, Extracts (1716-1760) from Account and Letter 
Books of Dr. Charles Carroll, father of Charles Carroll, Barrister, and 
Notes, by Daniel R. Randall, on a Colonial Free School in Anne Arundel 
County, with Side Lights upon the Early Education of Johns Hopkins. 


Vol. XXV. of the Records of the Columbia Historical Society contains 
a paper by John C. Proctor on Joseph Lancaster and the Lancasterian 
Schools in the District of Columbia, one by Dr. Charles O. Paullin on 
Early Movements for a National Observatory, and biographical sketches 
of three mayors of Washington, Daniel Rapine, John T. Towers, and 
William A. Bradley. 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography brings to a con- 
clusion in the October number the series of Minutes of the Council and 
General Court, 1622-1632, as also that of Virginia Quit Rent Rolls, 1704, 
and continues the Kennon Letters (1809), and other series. In the gene- 
alogical section is found an Inventory of the Estate of Nathaniel Har- 
rison, Esquire, 1728, occupying twenty pages of the magazine. 


The October number of the William and Mary College Quarterly Hts- 
torical Magazine contains a description of the main building of the col- 
lege before the fire of 1859, by R. J. Morrison; a report by the president, 
Benjamin S. Ewell, July 5, 1865, respecting the general and financial 
condition of the college during the war period; a segment of Pleasants: 
Murphy’s Journal and Day Book, relating chiefly to Williamsburg (Dec. 
17, 1814, to Jan. 11, 1815) ; the will of William Byrd I., and some docu- 
ments pertaining to the tobacco trade in Russia, 1705. The register of 
students in William and Mary College, 1827-1881, is continued. 


In the October number of 7yler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Magazine Robert M. Hughes discusses the subject of Floyd’s Resig- 
nation from Buchanan’s Cabinet, presenting considerable documentary 
evidence. The Journal of a Confederate Soldier (Samuel E. Mays) is 
continued. 
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A History of Colonial Virginia: the first Permanent Colony in 
America, by William B. Cridlin, has appeared in Richmond, from the 
press of Miller and. Rhoads. 


The house of Lippincott has brought out Richmond, its People and 
its Story, an attractive and interesting volume by Mrs. W. G. Stanard. 


The Proceedings of the twenty-second annual session of the State 
Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina (Publications of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, Bulletin no. 30) includes the 
following papers: the American Revolution and Reform in the South, 
by Professor W. K. Boyd; When the Tide began to turn for Popular 
Education in North Carolina, 1890-1900, by John E. White; Two Wake 
County Editors whose Work has influenced the World, by Mrs. J. R. 
Chamberlain; and Missions of the Moravians of North Carolina among 
the Southern Indian Tribes, by Edmund Schwarze. 


The University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, vol. II., no. 
13 (May 1, 1923), is a monograph on Agricultural Graphics: North 
Carolina and the United States, 1866-1922, by Henrietta R. Smedes. 


The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine prints in 
the October number the original rules of the Charlestown Library So- 
ciety, organized in 1748, together with the list of members in 1750. The 
St. Helena’s Parish Register is concluded in this number, while the Mar- 
riage and Death Notices from the City Gazette (November, 1796—Janu- 
ary, 1797) and the Abstracts of Records of the Proceedings in the Court 
of Ordinary, 1764-1771, are continued. 


William W. Boddie is the author of a History of Williamsburg, that 
is, the district now known as Williamsburg County, in South Carolina, 
and the State Company of Columbia is the publisher. 


In the March number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly is found 
an account, by L. L. Mackall, of Edward Langworthy and the first at- 
tempt to write a separate history of Georgia, with selections from some 
recently discovered Langworthy papers. The latter are principally 
letters from General James Jackson to Langworthy (1790, 1795) re- 
specting the proposed history, The same number of the Quarterly con- 
tains the first part of a study of the Atlanta Campaign, by Lt. Thomas 
R. Hay, and an article by J. G. Johnson on the Yamassee Revolt of 1597 
and the Destruction of the Georgia Missions. The June number contains 
the second and concluding part of Lt. Hay’s paper, an article by W. W. 
Gordon on Georgia’s Debt to Monmouth County, New Jersey, one by Dr. 
F. K. Boland on Crawford W. Long and the Discovery of Anesthesia, and 
one by Hon. S. B. Adams on the Yazoo Fraud. To the September num- 
ber Hon. Warren Grice contributes a paper on Georgia Appointments by 
President Washington, including about twenty letters from prominent 
Georgians of the time; Lt. Thomas R. Hay a study of the Campaign and 
Battle of Chickamauga; and Mary Ross a paper on French Intrusions and 
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Indian Uprisings in Georgia and South Carolina, 1577-1580, based on 
manuscript materials in the Archivo General de Indias. 


WESTERN STATES 


Articles in the September number of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review are: an account of the sixteenth annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, by Professor Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh; James Dickson: a Filibuster in Minnesota in 1836, with docu- 
ments, by Grace Lee Nute; Notes on the Colonization of Texas, by Pro- 
fessor Eugene C. Barker (the same paper appears in the October num- 
ber of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly) ; Trans-Mississippi Rail- 
roads during the Fifties, by Robert E. Riegel. 


The Arthur H. Clark Company has published The Outlaws of Cave- 
in-Rock, by Otto A. Rothert, secretary of the Filson Club. The volume 
embodies “ Historical Accounts of the Famous Highwaymen and River 
Pirates who operated in Pioneer Days upon the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers and over the old Natchez Trace”, which are said to have been 
carefully verified from contemporary records, court papers, the evidence 
produced at trials, private archives, and other contemporary sources. 


The pages of the April-September issue (double number) of the 
Quarterly Publication of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 
are occupied with Dr. Daniel Drake’s Memoir of the Miami Country, 
1779-1794, edited by Beverley W. Bond, jr. The Memoir was prepared 
by Dr. Drake as an address on the occasion of the semi-centennial cele- 
bration (1838) of the first permanent settlement on the site of Cincin- 
nati; selections from the materials used in its preparation accompany the 
Memoir. 


The Transactions of the Western Reserve Historical Society records 
among a variety of valuable accessions during the year the papers of 
General Franz Sigel. These include Sigel’s private letter-book for 1861, 
diaries of 1863-1864, despatches and orders from Generals Banks, Burn- 
side, Pope, McClellan, and others, and a large body of miscellaneous 
papers. 


Vol. III. of the Indiana World War Records, which the Indiana His- 
torical Commission is bringing out, is A Sergeant’s Diary in the World 
War: the Diary of an Enlisted Member of the 150th Field Artillery, 
1917-1919, the author being Elmer F. Straub. A Life of George W. 
Julian, by his daughter, Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke, edited and published 
by the commission, has just been issued as the first volume of an Indiana 
biographical series. The commission also began in November the 
monthly issue of the Indiana History Bulletin, reporting conferences, the 
doings of the commission, and other historical news of the state. 


The principal articles in the September number of the Jndiana Maga- 
sine of History are a History of an Unusual Library (La Porte, Indi- 
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ana), by Ella Lonn; a biographical sketch, by J. W. Whicker, of Dr. 
John Evans (died 1897), instrumental in the establishment of North- 
western University and the University of Denver, promoter of railroads, 
and philanthropist; and the concluding installment of Adam Leonard’s 
study of Personal Politics in Indiana, 1816-1840. 


-Among the contents of the April-July (1922) issue of the Journal of 
the Illinois State Historical Society are: Promotion of Historical Study 
in America following the Civil War, by Professor James A. Woodburn; 
an account, by Leander Stillwell, of his experiences at the battle of 
Shiloh; Springfield Society before the Civil War, by Caroline O. Brown; 
a letter of William Dobell, 1842, describing the Illinois country; two 
letters of A. S. French, April and June, 1863, from Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, respectively; and a circular letter of Governor Ninian Edwards, 
1818. 


Chicago’s Highways, Old and New: from Indian Trai to Motor 
Road, by M. M. Quaife, with an introduction by Joy Morton, has been 
brought out in Chicago by Keller. 


The September number of the Register of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society is wholly occupied with the continuation of the Certificate 
Book of the Virginia Land Commission, 1779-1780. It is announced that 
the concluding part of the Certificate Book will be issued in a supple- 
ment to the September number. 


The Big Sandy Valley: a Regional History prior to the Year 1850 
(Louisville, Morton), by Willard R. Jillson, Sc.D., is a study of the ex- 
ploration, settlement, and early development of an important section of 
eastern Kentucky. There are chapters upon the Wilderness (geological 
history, the Indians), First Explorations (1674-1775), Border Warfare 
(1750-1795), the Log Cabin Struggle (1772-1820), Religious Develop- 
ment, and Social and Economic Expansion (1800-1850). There is also 
an appendix of documents. 


It is announced that the S. J. Clarke Publishing Company of Chicago 
will shortly bring out Tennessee: the Volunteer State, 1769-1922, in 
four volumes, by John Trotwood Moore and A. P. Foster. It is under- 
stood that these volumes include much hitherto unused and even unknown 
material, and that they cover the history of Tennessee from the earliest 
explorations to the present time, including a discussion of the prehistoric 
people who inhabited the region. 


The January-April issue of the Michigan History Magazine includes 
the address of Mr. W. W. Bishop, a Temple of American History, de- 
livered at the laying of the corner-stone of the William L. Clements Li- 
brary; Pioneer Days in Eaton County, by Daniel Strange; Medical 
Reminiscences, by Dr. A. F. Fischer; Reminiscences of William Austin 
Burt, Inventor of the Solar Compass, by Austin Burt; and Harriet 
Martineau’s Travels in and around Michigan, 1836, reprinted from her 
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Soctety in America. The July—October issue contains an article by W. 
P. F. Ferguson entitled Michigan’s Most Ancient Industry, the Prehis- 
toric Mines and Miners of Isle Royale; one by Professor Arthur L. 
Cross on the question, Is County History Worth While? and one by O. 
W. Robinson on Travel in Early Days. An account of historical work 
in Michigan is contributed by the editor. 


Recent accessions to the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public 
Library, include a series of letters (83) from N. P. Willis to Brantz 
Mayer, 1832-1863; five documents relating to the Niagara frontier, 1716— 
1727, 1814; and correspondence of Eleazer Williams relating to his land 
grants at Green Bay, Wisconsin (26 items), 1838-1844. 


A Dutch Settlement in Michigan, by Aleida J. Pieters, is brought out 
in Grand Rapids by the Reformed Press. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin expects to bring out dur- 
ing the present year a Calendar of Kentucky Papers in the Draper Col- 
lection of Manuscripts, prepared by Miss Mabel C. Weaks. The calen- 
dar, which will describe approximately six thousand documents, will fol- 
low the style and format of the Calendar of the Preston and Virginia 
Papers, prepared by the same hand. The society plans, as its next ven- 
ture in the department of Draper Manuscripts, to prepare and publish a 
calendar of the Tennessee papers in that collection. 


In the September number of the [Wisconsin Magazine of History Dr. 
Joseph Schafer discourses upon Some Social Traits of Teutons, being 
the fourth of his studies of the Yarfkee and the Teuton in Wisconsin; 
Mrs. W. F. Allen gives an account of the University of Wisconsin soon 
after the Civil War; Arthur Adams discusses the Historical Society and 
Genealogical Research; Frances M. Stover relates the story of the 
Augusta, the Schooner that sunk the Lady Elgin (September, 1860) ; 
James McManus records the Tragedy of Richland City; and William F. 
Whyte writes of the Beginnings of the Watertown School System. 
There is also a fragment of autobiography of Jerome A. Watrous (1840- 
1922), and in the section of Documents are printed some letters of the 
Rev. John H. Ragatz, a circuit-rider in the Old Northwest. _ 


The contents of the November number of the Minnesota History 
Bulletin include a paper by Theodore Christianson on. the Long and 
Beltrami Explorations in Minnesota; an account of the state historical 
convention at Redwood Falls in June; and a letter signed “C”, written 
from St. Paul July 22, 1849, and published in the Eaton Register Aug. 
30, 1849, giving the writer’s impressions of Minnesota. Dr. Wayne E. 
Stevens of Dartmouth College has investigated for the society the manu- 
script materials for Minnesota history preserved in the various archives 
and libraries of. Montreal. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has published Literature of 
Pioneer Life in Iowa, an address delivered by Frank L. Mott before the 
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Academy of Science and Letters at Sioux City in March, 1923. An- 
nexed to the address is a partially annotated bibliography extending to 
55 pages. To stimulate interest in local history the society has offered 
a thousand dollars in prizes for essays submitted by high school pupils, 
the contest to be carried on under the direction of the Iowa Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The project involves essays of the titles “ The 
Story of My Grandmother”, “ The Story of My Grandfather ”, “ Old 
Settlers’ Story ”, and “ A Story of My Community ”. 


The January (1923) number of the Annals of Iowa contains the 
Diary of John S. Morgan, Company G, Thirty-third Iowa Infantry; a 
paper by Hon. Charles Aldrich on Journalism of Northwest Iowa; and 
one by William H. Fleming, entitled the Second Officer in the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Fleming’s paper is chiefly concerned with the question of suc- 
cession in the history of the vice-presidency, but in part also with the 
same aspect of the lieutenant-governorship of Iowa. 


The October number of the Palimpsest contains an account, by Don- 
ald L. McMurry, of Kelly’s Army (1894), and a sketch, by Dorothy Mac- 
Bride, of Lieutenant Jefferson Davis. The Scotch Grove Trail, in the 
November number, is an account, by Bruce E. Mahan, of the Scottish 
settlement in Jones County, Iowa. 


The principal contents of the October number of the Missouri His- 
torical Review are: the Missouri Pacific Railroad to 1879, by R. E. 
Riegel ; the Story of the Bald Knobbers, by A. M. Haswell; the third of 
the articles by Walter B. Stevens en the New Journalism in Missouri; 
the third installment of the history of the Jayhawkers in Missouri, 1858- 
1863, by Hildegarde R. Herklotz; and the thirteenth part of William G. 
Bek’s study of the Followers of Duden. 


A History of the Arkansas Press for a Hundred Years and More, 
by Frederick W. Allsopp, is published in Little Rock by the Parke-Harper 
Publishing Company. 

Articles in the October number of the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, other than continuations hitherto mentioned, are: New Mexico and 
the Texan Sante Fé Expedition, by William C. Binkley; Notes on the 
Colonization of Texas, by Eugene C. Barker; and the Expedition of 
Panfilo de Narvaez, from Oviedo, edited by Harbert Davenport. In the 
section of “ Notes and Fragments” is a brief account of the historical 
materials in the Rosenberg Library at Galveston. 


The Nebraska Historical Society has recently received from Major- 
Gen. W. H. Carter a body of important manuscripts and pictures relat- 
ing to the earliest history of old Fort Kearny. The society intends to 
publish a monograph about that fort, as being the most important post on 
the Oregon Trail between the Missouri and the Laramie rivers. 


A History of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Oklahoma, 
by Albert H. Ellis, has been published in Muskogee by the Economy 
Printing Company. 
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The contents of the October number of the Washington Histortcal 
Quarterly include, besides continuations, an article by Victor J. Farrar 
on Senator Cole and the Purchase of Alaska; one by Della M. Coon on 
Klickitat County; and one by Barbara C. Elliott on Cape Disappoint- 
ment in History. There is also a reprint, from the Friend (Honolulu, 
May, 1923), of an account of Edwin O. Hall’s visit to Oregon in 1839. 


The September number of the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety includes a History of High School Legislation in Oregon to 1910, 
by Charles A. Howard; John Work’s Journey from Fort Vancouver to 
Umpqua River and Return in 1834, with introduction and comments by 
Leslie M. Scott; and the third installment of the Diary of Rev. George 
Gary. 


CANADA 


Sir Leicester Harmsworth has presented to the Public Archives of 
Canada, as a memorial of his brother the late Viscount Northcliffe, a col- 
lection of original documents, to be called the Northcliffe Memorial Col- 
lection, consisting chiefly of the papers of Lieut.-Gen. Robert Monckton 
(1726-1782). These embrace 14 volumes relating to Monckton’s service 
in Nova Scotia, 1752-1758; 2 volumes containing 79 letters from Am- 
herst (1758-1763) ; 17 volumes relating to the Quebec expedition and 
Wolfe (1759); 8 volumes connected with the command of the southern 
province at Philadelphia, to which Monckton was appointed in 1760; 12 
volumes relating to his expedition against Martinique (1761-1762) ; 16 
volumes of papers connected with his governorship of New York (1761- 
1765) ; 6 order-books of 1742-1745; and 11 volumes of miscellaneous and 
private papers. The collection also contains many other papers of his- 
torical value, including Wolfe’s order-book of 1748-1759, and six vol- 
umes of original journals kept by Thomas Bell, one of Wolfe’s aides-de- 
camp at Quebec. The Public Archives have also acquired a small col- 
lection of documents relating to Nova Scotia during the Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell. 


The Canadian Historical Review for June contains an anonymous 
article on the Canadian Militia before the Great War; Some Letters of 
David Thompson, contributed by Lawrence J. Burpee, president of the 
Canadian Historical Association; a statement of the Early Choice of the © 
Forty-Ninth Parallel as a Boundary Line, by Charles O. Paullin, of the 
Department of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution of Washington ; 
some unpublished material respecting Louis Riel and the Fenian Raid of 
1871, contributed by A. H. de Trémaudan; an article entitled a Treaty 
and a Signature, by Sir John Willison, which discusses the issues in- 
volved in the halibut fisheries treaty recently concluded at Washington; 
and a note, contributed by Lieut.-Col. W. S. Buell, on the military career 
of “Red George” Macdonell. In the September issue James F. Kenney, 
of the Public Archives, gives an account of the first annual meeting of 
the Canadian Historical Association; Professor Alexander Brady, of 
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Wesley College, writes on the New Dominion as affected by the establish- 
ment of the Irish Free State; Miss Emmaline E. Smillie makes an His- 
torical Survey of Indian Migration within the Empire; and F. H. Soward, 
of the University of British Columbia, publishes a letter of John Richard- 
son, a Montreal merchant and member of the North West Company, re- 
lating to the first assembly in Lower Canada. 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


The ayuntamiento of the city of Mexico has approved for publication 
the Historia Precolonial de Mexico the preparation of which it had en- 
trusted to the municipal archivist, Sefior Jests Galindo y Villa, and to 
the historian Sefior Victoriano Salado Alvarez. 


Professor Hermann Beyer of the University of Mexico has published 
vol. I., and is preparing the second volume, of a general journal of 
Mexican antiquities, with varied contents of high quality, Revista In- 
ternacional de Arqueologia, Etnografia, Folklore (Tradiciones Populares), 
Prehistoria, Historia Antigua, y Linguistica Mexicanas. 


Don Manuel Nicolas Corpancho was envoy of Peru in Mexico from 
March, 1862, to September, 1863, when, given his passports by the govern- 
ment of the regency because of his sympathetic course toward the party 
of Juarez, he perished in the burning of his steamer in the Gulf of Mexico. 
His correspondence during that period with his home government, printed 
by the Peruvian Foreign Office in 1907, is now reprinted by the Mexican 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, La Mistén de Corpancho (pp. xiii, 237), 
with an introduction by Senor Genaro Estrada of that ministry. 


The University of London Press announcements include a book on 
Colonial Agents of the British West Indies, by Dr. Lillian M. Penson, a 
study extending from the first appointment of such agents in the middle 
of the seventeenth century to the dissolution of their office two centuries 
later. 


Piracy in the West Indies and its Suppression, 1820-1832, by Francis 
_B. C, Bradlee, is published in Salem by the Essex Institute. 


The Boletin del Archivo Nacional (Cuban) for 1922 contains a body 
of documents respecting the English siege of St. Augustine in 1740; a 
continuation of the documents respecting the “Gran Legion del Aguila 
Negra” (1830), and a further installment of the “ Epistolario” of the 
Revolution of 1895. There is also the concluding installment, 1781-1785, 
of a calendar of reales érdenes. 


The Peruvian Chamber of Deputies has lately published, in a volume 
of 383 pages, the texts of all the Constituciones Politicas del Pert, from 
1821 to 1919. 
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A contribution of considerable importance to the general literature 
of Bolivian history is made by Sefior Alcides Arguedas in his Historia 
General de Bolivia: el Proceso de la Nacionalidad, 1809-1821 (La Paz, 
1922, pp. xi, 579). 


The Histories of Brazil of Pedro de Magalhaes de Gandavo, trans- 
lated into English and annotated by John B. Stetson, jr., has been 
published, in two volumes, by the Cortes Society, as no. 5 of the series 
Documents and Narratives concerning the Discovery and Conquest of 
Latin America. A facsimile of the Portuguese original, 1576, is included. 


The most important original work on the Dutch period in Brazil, 
Caspar Barlaeus’s Rerum in Brasilia Gestarum sub Praefectura Comitts 
J. Mauritis (Amsterdam, 1647), is now to be brought out in a Dutch 
translation by Mr. S. P. L’Honoré Naber, Nederlandsch Brasztlié onder 
het Bewind van Johan Maurits, Grave van Nassau, 1637-1644 (the 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, pp. 444). The volume will be handsomely 
printed, in the size of the original, in a limited edition, with reproduc- 
tions of maps and plates, 67 in number, mostly from the original work, 
with some others. The original has become quite rare. 


Mario de Lima-Barbosa is the author of Les Francais dans l’Htstotre 
du Brésil (Paris, Blanchard, 1923, pp. 484). 


Recent issues in the Biblioteca Ayacucho (Madrid, Editorial-América) 
are La Evolucién Republicana durante la Revoluctén Argentina, by Adolfo 
Saldias, and La Reconquista Espatiola de Chile en 1814, by Miguel 
Luis and Gregorio Victor Amunategui (Madrid, pp. 451). 


In the Coleccién de Publicaciones Histéricas de la Biblioteca del 
Congreso Argentino, Don Roberto Levillier has published, from the 
manuscript materials in the Archivo General de Indias at Seville, a 
second volume (1383-1600) of his Probanzas de Méritos y Servicios de 
los Conquistadores de Tucumdn (pp. Ixix, 624), and a first volume (pp. 
Ixxiv, 350) of the Correspondencia de Presidente y Oidores de la 
Audiencia de Lima, extending from 1549 to 1564. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Besson, Les Derniers Natchez ; 
Episode de la Colonisation de la Louisiane en 1730 (Revue de |’Histoire 
des Colonies Frangaises, XVI. 3); Major E. N. McClellan, U. S. M. C., 
The Navy at the Battles of Trenton and Princeton (U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings, November) ; Major-Gen. W. H. Carter, A British Dragoon 
[Tarleton] in the American Revolution (Cavalry Journal, October) ; 
Charles Warren, New Light on the History of the Federal Judictary Act 
of 1789 (Harvard Law Review, November) ; C. E. Hughes, Observations 
on the Monroe Doctrine (American Journal of International Law, Octo- 
ber); E. S. Corwin, The Monroe Doctrine (North American Review, 
December) ; Hon. Benjamin Russell, What we owe to Francis Parkman 
(Dalhousie Review, October); H. F. Gosnell, Thomas C. Platt, Political 
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Manager (Political Science Quarterly, September); P. A. Means, Some 
Comments on the Inedited Manuscript of Poma de Ayala [Peru, ctrca 
1613] (American Anthropologist, July-September) ; J. Boubée, L’£glise 
et U' Etat au Pérou (Etudes, October 20); C. A. Ugarta, The Agrarian 
Policy of Peru: Notes for an Economic History of the Republic (Inter- 
America, English, October) ; Sir W. Allardyce, The Falkland Islands in 
History (Dalhousie Review, October). 
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American Sistorical Review 


THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT COLUMBUS 


OMPUTED according to one of the two methods commonly 

employed in such determinations, the geographical centre of the 
membership of the American Historical Association lies some one 
hundred and fifty miles northeast of Columbus; computed according 
to the other method, it lies some one hundred miles to the northwest 
of that city. It may therefore be remarked, in passing, that in fixing 
the places where the migratory or alternating meetings of the society 
shall be held, to meet “in an Eastern city” is to meet in some place 
to the east of the longitude of Columbus, to meet “in a Western 
city’ is to meet somewhere to the westward of that line. For the 
purposes of the present record, however, it suffices to note that 
Columbus is as near as any city can well be to the geographical centre 
of the society’s membership; and as it is also an excellent railroad 
centre, and has a flourishing and hospitable university, there was 
every reason why the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, if held there, 
should be marked by an ‘exceptionally large attendance. The regis- 
tration showed in fact 424 names, a number surpassed only three 
times in the history of the Association, once at its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, at New York in 1909, once at Boston and Cambridge in 
1912, and again (slightly) at Washington in 1915. 

The attractive power of the place of meeting was doubtless rein- 
forced by that of the programme, which, made by a committee of 
which Professor Elbert J. Benton, of Western Reserve University, 
was chairman, seemed when received by the members to be marked 
by unusual excellence, and proved itself so in the execution. Every 
chairman of a programme committee wishes and tries to avoid the 
evils of excessive congestion; none ever succeeds. He does well if 
he can restrain the zeal of specialists from increasing still further the 
number of sections and sessions and papers to be crowded into the 
allotted three days. In the present instance there were seventeen 
sessions and sixty-three papers—more than enough—and yet even so 
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it was not possible to provide for continuance of every sectional 
meeting that has been held on previous occasions. There was of 
course the usual session concerning the position and methods of his- 
tory as a subject of instruction in the schools, for that topic, repe- 
titious as much of the discussion of it often proves to be, is of too 
vital importance to the historical profession, and still more truly to 
the schools and the country, to permit it to be ignored. The sec- 
tional meeting on the history of law, well inaugurated at the New 
Haven meeting, was followed up by a highly successful session at 
Columbus. The rapid increase of interest which has of late been 
shown in diplomatic history was reflected in the devoting to it of 
one of the sectional meetings, of one of the general sessions which 
the Association is accustomed to hold in the evenings, when larger 
portions of the general public may be attracted to attend, and of 
three or four of the papers read in other sessions. The centennial 
anniversary of the Monroe Declaration of December, 1823, was cele- 
brated by a sectional meeting devoted to contributions discussing 
various historical consequences of the policy then declared. The 
influence of Christian missions in various portions of history formed 
the subject of another sectional meeting. There was the usual con- 
ference of state and local historical societies, and the usual sessions 
devoted to medieval history, to modern history in general, to the 
history of England, and to that of the United States in the period of 
the ‘Revolution, in the period since the Civil War, and in times of. 
westward expansion. 

The last-named was held as a joint session with the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, which commonly holds one of its semi- 
annual meetings at the same time and place as the older and more 
general society, and with the Ohio Valley Historical Association. 
The former body had also a subscription dinner, at the end of 
which Dr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, read a commemorative address upon the Life and 
Work of Francis Parkman, marked by both admiration and discrimi- 
nating judgment. The Agricultural History Society also had a din- 
ner, at which Miss Ellen C. Semple, of Louisville, spoke on Agri- 
cultural History as a Fundamental Phase of Economic History, 
drawing her illustrations from the ancient Mediterranean world. At 
the formal dinner of the American Historical Association, on the 
first evening, there was none but brief speaking, an early conclusion 
being necessary in order that members might hear the presidential 
address of Professor Cheyney; but a pleasant greeting from the 
Canadian Historical Association was presented by its representative, 
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Professor Basil Williams, of McGill University, and Professor Peter 
Guilday, of the Catholic University of America, secretary of the 
American Catholic Historical Association, spoke, though briefly, with 
wit and eloquence and cordial feeling. 

The last-named society, meeting for the fourth time at the same 
place with the American Historical Association, had, besides its prac- 
tical conferences, three successful public sessions for papers in church 
history, amiong which may be especially mentioned those by Rev. 
M. G. Rupp, of St. Joseph, on Hugo Grotius and his Place in the 
History of International Peace, by Rev. John Rager, of Shelbyville, 
on Cardinal Bellarmine’s Defence of Popular Government, and by 
Professor John R. Knipfing, of the Ohio State University, on Re- 
ligious Tolerance during the Reign of Constantine the Great. Dr. 
Gaillard Hunt, of the Department of State, was chosen president of 
this society for the year 1924. A fuller account of the meeting 
of the Catholic society will appear in the April number of the 
American Catholic Historical Review; of the Mississippi Valley 
society, either in its Proceedings or in the Mississippi Valley Hts- 
torical Review. 

It should also be mentioned that the American Political Science 
Association, the National Council for the Social Studies, and the 
Ohio History Teachers’ Association held meetings at the same time 
and place. With the Agricultural’ History Society there was a joint 
meeting, as usual, and there was a luncheon conference of the heredi- 
tary-patriotic societies, at which Mrs. Harris Hancock, of Cincinnati, 
described the achievements and purposes of the Colonial Dames of 
America, and Professor Carl Wittke, of the Ohio State University, 
discussed the question what can be done, by societies of this nature, - 
toward aiding the organization of work in Ohio history. 

Much the largest of these allied societies that convened in Colum- 
bus at the same time with the historical society was the American 
Political Science Association. The only joint session of these two 
was that held on the first evening, in the auditorium of the First 
Congregational Church, where a large audience listened with evident 
pleasure and admiration to the address on Law in History which 
Professor Edward P. Cheyney, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
read as president of the American Historical Association, and which 
we had the satisfaction of printing in our last number, and to the 
presidential address of President Harry A. Garfield, of the American 
Political Science Association, entitled Recent Political Developments : 
Progress or Change ?? 


1 Printed in the February number of the American Political Science Review. 
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Nearly all the other sessions of the convention were held within 
the hotel which had been chosen as headquarters, the Hotel Deshler; 
but those of the second forenoon, and the business meeting of the 
Association, that afternoon, were held at the Ohio State University. 
Between the two, the university hospitably entertained the Association 
to a luncheon, made additionally agreeable by speaking, over which 
Professor William McPherson, acting president of the university, 
presided. 

After the business meeting, opportunity was given, by invitation 
of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, to inspect its 
collections, housed in a building, recently enlarged, on the university 
campus; unfortunately, the late hour to which the business meeting 
continued prevented many from visiting these interesting exhibits. 
On the evening of the same day a reception and smoker, much en- 
joyed, were given by this same society. There was also a hospitable 
reception for the ladies at the house of Professor George W. Knight, 
and on the first evening, after the presidential addresses, a general 
social gathering at the hotel, during which the Yale University Press 
presented, from its series of photoplays illustrative of American his- 
tory, “Chronicles of America”, the play relating to Vincennes and 
its capture. It should also be mentioned that the house privileges of 
the Athletic Club, hospitably extended by its committee, were enjoyed 
by many of the members. : 

For many of these agréments of the occasion, and for many others 
not here recorded, the Association was indebted, and formally ex- 
pressed its gratitude, to the efficient Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, of which Professor Wilbur H. Siebert, of the university, was 
chairman, and Professor John R. Knipfing secretary. 

Of practical topics which engaged the Association’s attention (as 
distinguished from the reading and hearing of papers contributory 
to the substance of history), no doubt the most important was that 
of the place of history in the schools. To this subject the whole of 
one of the general sessions was devoted, in the first afternoon, and 
this was preceded by a “ joint luncheon conference” with the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. At the luncheon, Professor William B. Munro, of 
Harvard University, discussed the Place of Government in the 
Schools, meaning the place of political science—for in some of our 
universities it is the unhappy practice to call political science “ gov- 
ernment”. Professor Herbert D. Foster, of Dartmouth, discussed 
the Place of History. Mr. Ray O. Hughes, of the Peabody High 
School in Pittsburgh, described and advocated a one-year course 
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called “ Problems of Democracy”, in which political and social sci- 
ence, economics, and history are mingled in the effort to teach pupils 
how to live in such a society as ours—a course which certainly makes 
great demands upon the teacher. 

Educational discussion occupies fully the place, in the minds of 
the American public of the twentieth century, which theological dis- 
cussion occupied in those of their seventeenth-century ancestors. 
Perhaps it is quite as fruitful in actual gains; but it suffers from the 
want of any authority comparable to that of Scripture. Hence, as 
President Cheyney pointed out that afternoon in a careful survey of 
the Association’s activities, its efforts to define and advocate its polli- 
cies in respect to the teaching of history in the schools have had an 
indefinite and unsatisfactory outcome; and uncertainty has been 
heightened by the emphasis placed on the other social studies by the 
National Education Association’s report of 1916, and by the vigorous 
efforts made by the advocates of those studies to substitute them for 
history in school curricula. A tentative statistical report, made by 
Professor Edgar Dawson from the History Inquiry conducted by 
him (pages 299-300, supra), shows, among other things, that ancient 
history, medieval history, and English history, as subjects for sepa- 
rate courses, have been losing ground; that the one-year course in 
the history of the world, while popular in some quarters, does not 
seem as yet to have made much headway; that the tendency to give 
more time to the socialized discussion of current events seems to be 
growing; and that the training of teachers for the social studies, 
single or grouped, stands in sad need of greater attention. American 
educational authorities, indeed, seem to the present writer far too 
much concerned with curricula and methods, and far too little with 
the woeful insufficiency of the teachers. 

As to the adjustment of the rival claims of competing social 
studies, Professor Cheyney deprecated both indifference or isolation 
and contention, but advocated co-operation. And indeed the Com- 
mittee on History Teaching in the Schools, as reported by its chair- 
man, Professor William E. Lingelbach, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been vigorously pursuing efforts toward co-operation 
with the representatives of other social sciences, and advocates con- 
tinuance of a constructive policy of this sort. The recommendations 
of his committee, toward such co-operation, and toward further study 
of the problems involved, especially that of the training of teachers, 
and that of college entrance requirements and freshman courses, were 
cordially adopted by the Association in its business meeting. 
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Another school matter which aroused genuine interest was that 
of the bitter assaults which in recent years have so frequently been 
made on many of our best historical text-books. Miss Bessie L. 
Pierce, assistant professor in the University of Towa, in a straight- 
forward and instructive paper on that subject, traced the history of 
the anti-British propaganda carried on so extensively and unscrupu- 
lously by Charles Grant Miller in the Hearst papers, and of the active 
campaign, which ill-informed patriotic societies have often aided, 
against fairness and in favor of chauvinism. That censorship by 
narrow minds over history as presented by trained scholars to whom 
truth is supreme met with no favor in the American Historical Asso- 
ciation was shown not only by the hearty applause which greeted 
Miss Pierce’s remarks, but also by the manifest warmth with which, 
in the business meeting, the Association approved and adopted reso- 
lutions prepared by a committee of the Executive Council. Their 
text follows: 


Whereas, there has been in progress for several years an agitation 
conducted by certain newspapers, patriotic societies, fraternal orders, and 
others, against a number of school text-books in history and in favor of 
official censorship, and 

Whereas, this propaganda has met with sufficient success to bring 
about not only acute controversy in many cities but the passage of censor- 
ship laws in several states, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the American Historical Association, upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee on History Teaching in the Schools and of 
its Executive Council, that genuine and intelligent patriotism, no less than 
the requirements of honesty and sound scholarship, demand that text- 
book writers and teachers should strive to present a truthful picture of 
past and present, with due regard to the different purposes and possibili- 
ties of elementary, secondary, and advanced instruction; that criticism of 
history text-books should therefore be based not upon grounds of patriot- 
ism but only upon grounds of faithfulness to fact as determined by spe- 
cialists or tested by consideration of the evidence; that the cultivation in 
pupils of a scientific temper in history and the related social sciences, of a 
. Spirit of inquiry and a willingness to face unpleasant facts, are far more 
important objectives than the teaching of special interpretations of par- 
ticular events; and that attempts, however well meant, to foster national 
arrogance and boastfulness and indiscriminate worship of national “ he- 
roes ”’ can only tend to promote a harmful pseudo-patriotism ; and 

Be it further resolved, that in the opinion of this Association the clearly 
implied charges that many of our leading scholars are engaged in trea- 
sonable propaganda and that tens of thousands of American school teach- 
ers and officials are so stupid or disloyal as to place treasonable text- 
books in the hands of children is inherently and obviously absurd; and 

Be it further resolved, that the successful continuance of such an 
agitation must inevitably bring about a serious deterioration both of text- 
books and of teaching, since self-respecting scholars and teachers will not 
stoop to the methods advocated. 
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Another session of practical import was the Conference of State 
and Local Historical Societies, a semi-autonomous body which meets 
annually for consideration of the special problems of its constituents. 
The question of a handbook of such societies, for purposes of refer- 
ence, was considered, and that of the continuation of Mr. A. P. C. 
Griffin’s bibliography of the American historical societies. That 
bibliography stops at 1905, and a continuation bringing it down to 
the present time would be useful, but means for executing it seem 
not yet to have been discovered, and the serial continuance from 1906 
of Miss Griffin’s admirable annual bibliography, Writings on Amert- 
can History, makes it less necessary. Papers were read in this con- 
ference on Types of Organization which secure Efficiency, by Dr. 
Harlow Lindley, director of the Indiana Historical Commission, and 
on Outstanding Activities of the Historical Societies during the years 
1920-1923, by Professor Dixon R. Fox, of Columbia University. 
Mr. William B. Shaw, of the American Review of Reviews, con- 
tributed by invitation a very profitable survey, entitled Historical 
Society Magazines as viewed by an Outsider, in which he treated of 
their increasing number and importance (increasing especially in the 
Middle West, Far West, and South), their varying relations to the 
public and their state governments, their opportunities to encourage 
research, their contents and the subjects that they treat or might 
treat—all without the obtrusion of advice or criticism, but with many 
helpful suggestions expressed or implicit. The conference elected 
Mr. Addison E. Sheldon, superintendent of the Nebraska Historical 
Society, as its chairman for the next year. 

Difficult as it is to form any general estimate, when so many 
papers were read at this Columbus meeting, on subjects so diverse, 
it seemed that on the whole the total contribution of new results of 
historical investigation was on this occasion exceptionally great. Still 
more difficult is it to give, in the brief space allowable, any very 
helpful account of papers so various. None lay in the field of an- 
cient history or in that of the early history of Christianity, and only 
one in the earlier part of medieval history. In the session devoted 
to the influence of missions in history, Professor Howard M. Stuck- 
ert, of the Ohio State University, presented a paper on the Cultural 
Influence of Monastic Missions upon the Celtic and German Tribes, 
in the centuries from the fifth to the ninth. Combatting traditional 
views, he held that, in the matter of agriculture and the economic 
life as a whole, the influence of the missionaries had been much over- 
rated, in comparison, for instance, with that of the merchants who 
usually preceded them. 
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In a study of the Beginnings of English Self-Government, Pro- 
fessor Albert B. White, of the University of Minnesota, set forth 
the results of a detailed examination of the common people’s share 
in government in the first quarter of the thirteenth century, especially 
the unpaid use in judicial procedure of persons not official. In all, 
more than eighty quite regular uses of such persons have been found 
in these twenty-five years, in more than fifteen hundred instances. 
Looked upon as a normal function in the life of the citizen and con- 
tinued for centuries, such service may have gone far toward creating 
the modern Englishman’s governmental sense. An allied theme was 
considered by Professor Carl Stephenson, of the University of Wis- 
consin, in a comparative study of the Origin of Representative Gov- 
ernment in England, France, and Germany. While by the twelfth 
century, in all three countries, towns. had secured exemption from 
the arbitrary exactions—of tallages and the like imposts—which lords 
made from their rustic dependents, extraordinary aids, tatlles, Beden, 
were demanded on a great variety of occasions. That view is best 
supported, the writer held, which derives the origin of representative 
government from the superior convenience of collective bargaining 
in respect to these occasional exactions. 

In the sectional meeting occupied with legal history, two papers 
had to do with medieval England, that of Miss Nellie Neilson, pro- 
fessor in Mount Holyoke College, on Custom and the Common Law 
in Kent, and that of Mr. Theodore F. T. Plucknett, of the Harvard 
Law School, on the Case of the Miscreant Cardinal (1382). Among 
the fields of law and custom that lay outside the common law in 
medieval England, an important place belongs to that of regional 
customs. Among such, the Custom of Kent had a unique position 
in that it was recognized by the king’s courts as having in Kent the 
force which the common law—in the main the law of military tene- 
ments—had elsewhere. It extended to land approved from sea and 
waste. Miss Neilson described its essential features, and its relation 
to the older rural arrangements. The “ Miscreant Cardinal” of Mr. 
Plucknett’s case was none other than Count Peter of Geneva, who 
in the course of an adventurous career was bishop of Thérouanne, 
chancellor of Amiens, bishop of Cambrai, cardinal priest, rector of 
Wearmouth—the church involved in the case—treasurer of York, 
and finally schismatic pope, “Clement VII.” The case, briefly re- 
ported in Fitzherbert’s Abridgment and more fully in a manuscript 
in the library of Lincoln’s Inn, derives special interest from the 
speech of a justice of the Court of Common Pleas, in which he 
asserted advanced doctrine concerning control over church courts, 
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and declared it to be good law that, just as a man forfeited his lands 
for treason against the king, so also should he suffer forfeiture for 
misbelief, which is treason against God—forfeiture for heresy twenty 
years earlier than the earliest instance hitherto known. 

A paper in the legal history section which came down into quite 
modern times was that of Professor Edwin F. Albertsworth, of the 
Law School of Western Reserve University, on the Common Law 
and the Idea of Progress. His view was that the idea of progress, 
evolved out of various sources but dominant in the philosophy of the 
present day in all fields of thought, is profoundly affecting the com- 
mon law, inclining judicial opinion toward a more liberal view of 
innovations upon the legal order, and promoting enactments that lay 
new premises and eliminate old legal dogmas—undermining the ab- 
stract notion of human equality, favoring economic progress, foster- 
ing paternalism, increasing the use of scientific methods, reacting 
from the doctrine of precedents, and striving for uniformity among 
the states. 

Mr. Thomas F. Carter, of Columbia University, in a paper on 
How the Knowledge of Printing was carried Westward from China, 
described first the westward progress of paper, invented in China at 
the beginning of the second century A. D. and traceable westward 
through Chinese Turkestan, Samarkand, Egypt, and Spain into west- 
ern Europe; also, with less certainty, the development of block-print- 
ing, begun in China in the eighth and ninth centuries and in Europe 
toward the close of the fourteenth; but whether and how the inven- 
tion of movable metallic type came to Europe from China, where 
clay, wooden, and metallic type have early and datable origins, was 
necessarily left obscure. 

In a paper on the Crime of Witchcraft, Professor George L. 
Burr, of Cornell University, first described the materials for a history 
of witchcraft accumulated by the late Henry C. Lea, which Mr. Burr 
is engaged in bringing into a shape suitable for publication, and then 
set forth the distinctions between the crime of witchcraft—the pact 
with Satan, which is the theme of the proposed book—and sorcery 
or magic or the sin of witchcraft. The remainder of the paper was 
given to the clearing away of such misconceptions as that the delusion 
was a mere survival from the Middle Ages; that it belonged mainly 
to Catholic or to Protestant lands, or that it was but an outbreak of 
a world-wide and immemorial superstition. 

Another kulturgeschichtlich paper in the same general period of 
transition was that of Professor Albert Hyma, of the University of 
North Dakota, on the Brethren of the Common Life and their Influ- 
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ences on the Reformation. Contending that European historians had 
failed to estimate properly the history and importance of the Brethren 
of the Common Life, Mr. Hyma passed in review the religious and 
educational work of Gerard Groote, John Cele, and Wessel Gansfort. 
at Deventer and Zwolle, that of the Congregation of Windesheim 
and the many schools maintained by the Brethren in Rhenish regions, 
and claimed for them a greater influence than had hitherto been 
allowed, on Luther and Erasmus and Calvin and even Loyola. 

Turning again to English history, we record first a paper by 
Professor Frederick C. Dietz, of the University of Illinois, on the 
Church Lands as a Determining Factor in English History in the 
period 1547-1559, in which he maintained that no other explanation 
of the decisions then made was adequate but that which traced them 
to the determination of the great nobles and gentry to retain their 
hold upon the vast properties which had belonged to the Church. 
The seizure of those lands could be justified only with the help of 
Protestant theology, and, as the experience of Mary’s reign had 
shown, their possession could be absolutely assured only through the 
rejection of any connection with Rome. In the same session, Miss 
Frances H. Relf, professor in Wells College, in an Illustration of 
Buckingham’s Parliamentary Methods, showed from the manuscript 
notes of Henry Elsing that on both occasions in the struggle of 1628 
when the Lords took adverse action upon the Petition of Right, that 
result was due to finesse and trickery on Buckingham’s part, the 
majority of the Lords in reality agreeing with the majority of the 
Commons in the effort to restrict the king’s prerogative. 

Of three papers in French history, that of Professor Clyde L. 
Grose, of Northwestern University, bore upon Louis XIV.’s Finan- 
cial Relations with Charles II. and the English Parliament. French 
money was used more largely in subsidies to the king than in bribes 
to members of Parliament, and in the former case for doing things 
which were in reality agreeable to the recipient as well as to the 
donor. Bribes to members of Parliament were never more than 
measurably successful. Professor Louis R. Gottschalk, of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, discussed Communism during the French Revo- 
lution, meaning the agitation that went on from 1789 to 1793, and 
even later, for an agrarian law providing for a more or less nearly 
equal distribution of property. No newspaper, no club or patriotic 
society, no party in the legislative bodies advocated such a measure, 
yet the fear of it was profound and extensive, largely because of a 
loose usage of loi agratre (with reminiscence of the Gracchi) to 
designate all, even mild, projects of social reform. Some members 
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of the Convention, notably Barére, caught at the panic fear as a 
possible means of bringing Girondins and Jacobins into concord, but 
in vain. Thirdly, Professor Hugo C. M. Wendel, of New York 
University, studied with many legislative details the Evolution of 
Industrial Freedom along the Rhine, 1789-1815, specifically, the appli- 
cation to that region of the French legislation of 1791 abolishing 
guilds and the Napoleonic law of 1803 regulating relations between 
employer and employed. These laws, it was shown, came into opera- 
tion in Alsace automatically and, after 1798, in the northward por- 
tions of the Left Bank. On the Right Bank, the liberal industrial 
principles of France were introduced into the Grand-duchy of Berg 
under Murat, and the Napoleonic régime of regulation after the 
emperor himself took over the administration. In the Grand-duchy 
of Frankfort, though all corporations were declared abolished in 1810, 
the prince-primate Dalberg had not completed He régime of indus- 
trial freedom when the Empire fell. 

In a contribution on the Colonial Policy of Gladstone’s First 
Ministry, 1868-1874, Professor Paul Knaplund, of the University of 
Wisconsin, maintained that Gladstone and his colonial secretaries, 
with no desire for secession of the colonies, were governed by practi- 
cal rather than theoretical considerations in each instance where they 
seemed by concessions to weaken the bonds of empire, that the with- 
drawal of British troops from colonies to which responsible govern- 
ment had been accorded was a necessary corollary to that grant, that 
resistance to aggressive expansion was the path of wisdom, and that 
recent events and the recent evolution of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations have justified Gladstone’s trust in freedom as the strongest 
imperial tie. 

No group of papers aroused more general interest than the three 
which were read in the second evening’s session, devoted to the recent 
diplomatic history centring around the World War; and with this 
we may also join, as of exceptional interest in the same field, the 
account of Impressions of Soviet Russia on a Historian, by Professor 
Frank A. Golder, of Stanford University. In the first of the three 
papers indicated, Professor Joseph V. Fuller, of Wisconsin, under 
the title Bismarck and Europe, 1871-1890, reconsidered the foreign 
policy of Bismarck as imperial chancellor in the light of later events 
and of new materials, especially of the great German collection, Die 
Grosse Politik der Europatschen Kabinette. Bismarck’s premises 
were that France was irreconcilable after her defeat, and that the 
new German Empire was a “saturated state”, having no interests 
beyond those already satisfied by the time of its formation. The 
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speaker traced the anxious efforts for alliances that should insure 
against any hostile coalition, the gravitation to Austria after vain 
efforts to hold both Austria and Russia, the embarrassments with 
Great Britain arising as German colonial expansion progressed, the 
instability of the whole system. His conclusion was that it was Bis- 
marck, rather than his successors, who created for his country the 
entanglements, dilemmas, and compromising settlements which be- 
trayed it to disaster. 

The address on Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, 1902-1914, 
which was given by Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt, of Western 
Reserve University, is that which we have the pleasure of printing 
on later pages of this same number. The third of these contribu- 
tions was that of Professor Charles Seymour, of Yale University, 
on Relations Official and Unofficial between the American and British 
Governments, 1914-1918. For the period before the entrance of the 
United States into the war, he reviewed briefly the causes of dispute. 
Then, when questions of speedy and effective co-operation assume 
the first place, he traced the development of means for that purpose— 
the Balfour Mission, the Northcliffe Mission, the coming of Lord 
Reading to take charge of the problems of finance and supply, the 
mission of Colonel House and representatives of the chief American 
financial and supply boards to work out a system of co-operation. 
The system thus framed, he declared, insured a minimum of red tape, 
a maximum of speed, a degree of frankness between representatives 
of two different governments probably unexampled in history, a 
heightening of America’s influence in the councils of the allies, and 
those frank discussions of the problems of naval competition that 
made possible the success of the Washington Conference. 

Professor Golder’s very interesting remarks on Soviet Russia 
were based on prolonged travels in that country between August, 
1921, and May, 1923. Mr. Golder, it may be remembered, was also 
in Russia during the revolution of 1917, and gave an enlightening 
account of it at the Cleveland meeting of 1919. In 1921, he reported, 
the situation was widely different. The high hopes had faded. In 
whatever direction one looked he saw nothing but economic dis- 
organization, social degradation, misery, discouragement, famine, and 
death. Many of the historians had died of starvation and disease, 
and the survivors were stunned, terrorized, and pessimistic. The 
development of the New Economic Policy during 1922 brought back 
life and courage in all fields of human endeavor, and it looked as if 
Russia would soon recover economically and morally. But the Com- 
munists saw with dismay a return to capitalism, and put into force 
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such repressive measures that in 1923 the situation was less hopeful 
than in the year before. By whom shall the history of the Russian 
Revolution, one of the greatest events of modern history, be written? 
Historians in Russia are precluded from the use of anti-communist 
material, little pro-communist literature is to be had in western 
Europe; Americans, thanks to the co-operation of the American Re- 
lief Association and the personal interest and generosity of Mr. 
Hoover, have in the Hoover War Collection at Palo Alto an impor- 
tant collection of all kinds of material, red and white, available for 
their disinterested investigation. Mr. Golder’s part in the collecting 
of that material is doubtless known to many readers. 

In the same session Mr. John H. Wuorinen, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, elucidated the International Aspects of the Baltic 
Sea, particularly those of the period since the World War. He 
adverted to the recent attempts to form some sort of league including 
the five now independent states and Sweden. Although a defensive 
alliance between Esthonia and Latvia has been arranged, he judged 
that anything more extensive was for the present blocked by Swedish 
passivity, Finnish caution, and the Polish-Lithuanian impasse. 

Of contributions in the field of American history, three were 
grouped in a session devoted to the period of the Revolution. The 
paper by Professor Lawrence H. Gipson, of Wabash College, on 
Taxation and Social Unrest in Connecticut in the years from 1760 to 
1775, was an effort to discover how largely the unrest which unques- 
tionably characterized the period was caused by the exceptional taxa- 
tion due to the Seven Years’ War. The taxes look heavy, but they 
were paid in depreciated bills of credit, in some cases were never 
paid, while the funds for reimbursement that came over from Par- 
liament nearly equalled all that was spent, and were so managed as 
to cover all the expenses of government in the colony during the 
later years of the war. 

Under the topic Educational Influences in the American Revolu- 
tion, Professor Marcus W. Jernegan, of the University of Chicago, 
presented many statistics to show such facts as that more than half 
of the earlier members of the Continental Congress and seventy per 
cent. of those who drafted the chief state papers had attended col- 
leges or other institutions of higher education. Seven signers of the 
Declaration of Independence had studied law at the Inns of Court in 
London. The legal education of Americans in the preceding period 
was indeed of great importance in a revolution turning so largely on 
legal questions; but of 178 who between 1730 and 1783 studied law 
abroad, 157 came from five Middle or Southern colonies and only 
eleven from New England. 
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Dr. Orlando W. Stephenson, of the University of Michigan, pre- 
sented the results of a careful statistical inquiry into the Supply of 
Powder in 1776 and 1777. Briefly, he found the total quantity on 
hand in the scattered colonial magazines and in private possession, 
when the war broke out, to have been about 80,000 pounds, the 
amount made locally, during the first two and a half years, about 
115,000 pounds. An amount well over two million pounds was im- 
ported, nearly all of it from France by way of the West Indies. But 
for these imported supplies the Revolution would have run its course 
long before the fall of 1777. 

Of a group of five papers relating to the early diplomatic history 
of the United States, that of Professor Samuel F. Bemis, of Whit- 
man College, on British Secret Service and the French-American 
Alliance, appears in later pages of the present issue of this journal. 
Dr. J. F. Jameson described the correspondence of the Early British 
Ministers to the United States with their principals in London and 
other British officials and subjects, and the plans of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington for its publication. Professor James A. 
James, of Northwestern University, dealt with French Opinion as a 
Factor in preventing War between France and the United States, 
1796-1800, in a paper which we shall have the pleasure of printing 
later, basing his conclusions chiefly on the reports made to Talleyrand 
by Louis-Guillaume Otto and Victor Du Pont. We are also to print 
the paper by Dr. Frederick Merk, of Harvard University, entitled 
New Light on the Oregon Boundary Question, illuminating especially 
the process by which Great Britain was led to give up the Columbia 
River boundary. In the same session, Professor Frank E. Melvin, 
of the University of Kansas, read a paper, based on careful study of 
materials in French and American archives, on the American Factor 
in the Napoleonic Struggle, maintaining that, in the diplomatic fenc- 
ing of 1810 over the applications of the Continental System, it was 
not Madison who was deceived. 

In the session devoted to legal history, in a paper falling within 
the middle period of United States history, Mrs. Ralph C. H. Cat- 
terall, of New York, presented, as A By-product of the Law, an 
illustrative specimen of the work in American legal history which 
she is carrying on for the Department of Historical Research in the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. That work consists in a com- 
pilation of all the material for the history of American slavery— 
narratives, documents, opinions—which are to be found in the law 
reports. The matter presented at Columbus was that of three related 
series of cases in the Missouri Reports, one dealing with Indian 
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slavery in the Mississippi Valley in the eighteenth century, one with 
the question of the existence of slavery in Canada before the Revo- 
lution, and the third showing the evolution of judicial opinion in 
regard to the status of the slave who sets foot on free soil, and 
culminating in the Dred Scott case. The paper will appear later in 
these pages. 

In the hundredth December after the promulgation of President 
Monroe’s famous declaration, it was natural that one sectional meet- 
ing should consist of papers related in some manner to that event. 
Two of the papers read were historical in character; the other two 
were, as is so often the case in our Latin-American sessions, pub- 
licistic, devoted to discussion of our present-day relations with 
Spanish America. Professor Charles E. Chapman, of the University 
of California, dealt with European Expansion and the Monroe Doc- 
trine. He brought to mind the enormous acquisitions made since 
1823 in Asia, Africa, and Oceania by the European powers—six 
million square miles of territory and more than two hundred million 
inhabitants added to the empire of Great Britain, six million square 
miles and more than sixty-seven million inhabitants to that of France, 
and so forth—pointed out that the same causes and processes that 
had brought about interventions and annexations in the eastern hemi- 
sphere had been applicable to the western, and drew the inference 
that, if European imperialism, which had run riot in America during 
the opening years of the nineteenth century, and which ran riot 
everywhere else from that time to the present, had since 1823 let 
America alone, it must presumably have been in great part because 
of the Monroe Doctrine and the power of the United States be- 
hind it. 

Dr. J. Fred Rippy, of the University of Chicago, offered a con- 
tribution to the study of Hispanic American feeling toward the vari- 
ous applications of the Monroe Doctrine by the United States, by 
studying the reactions of the organs of Mexican public opinion in 
1895-1896 to President Cleveland’s Venezuelan Message. Professor 
J. Moreno-Lacalle, of Middlebury College, discussed the extent and 
causes of Latin American dislike toward the United States, and its 
relation to the Monroe Doctrine. Professor Isaac J. Cox, of North- 
western University, under the title Monroeism and Pan-Americanism, 
set forth the views of those who would have the Doctrine broadened 
into a Pan-American policy. 

On the other side of the United States, Canada came in for a 
share of attention through a paper on Some American Influences 
upon the Canadian Federation Movement, by Professor Reginald G. 
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Trotter, of Stanford University. The mere existence of the United 
States as a successful example of large-scale federation had been an 
inspiration to those who dreamt of uniting the British provinces. 
In the framing of the Canadian constitution, the effort was made to 
profit by United States experience, especially by allotting unmistak- 
ably to the central government the paramount political power. The 
desire to insure the British connection was sharpened by apprehen- 
sion of aggression from the republic to the southward, lately grown 
into a great military power. Altogether, some of the modern domin- 
ion’s most striking characteristics are in no small measure due to the 
near presence, since the eighteenth century, of the expanding Ameri- 
can republic. 

Of contributions to the history of individual states, one, by Mr. 
Lewis D. Stilwell, of Dartmouth College, described the Types of 
Emigrants from Vermont, 1783-1860, to the westward. The eco- 
nomic and other reasons for leaving Vermont were first described. 
Those who migrated were largely young people between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five. Mr. Stilwell classified the migrants in- 
structively on grounds of occupation, relation to land-titles, religion, 
and other characteristics. Professor E. Merton Coulter, of the Uni- 

versity of Georgia, recounted the history of the First Kentucky Con- 
"stitution, the prolonged period of political discussion allowed by the 
many delays in securing separation from Virginia, the struggle be- 
tween the landed aristocracy and the frontier democracy, and the 
resulting compromises in the constitution—manhood suffrage, reli- 
gious freedom, representation based on population, for the demo- 
crats; for the conservative element, indirect election of governor, 
senators, and judges. Professor Charles M. Knapp, of Kalamazoo 
Normal College, read a paper on New Jersey and States’ Rights; 
Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, of the University of Michigan, one on 
the Persistency of Sectionalism in the Politics of Mississippi, in 
which, with the aid of maps, he showed that, despite the absence in 
modern times of any considerable party but the Democratic, it was 
possible to trace a continuing sectional alignment of voters. The 
counties which gave Whig majorities in 1848 were generally carried 
by the Republicans in 1868, and went against Vardaman in the sena- 
torial primary of 1922—mainly western counties, fertile, well-to-do, 
the “black belt”. In the regions of infertile soil, on the other hand, 
the Populists found their only foothold, and there the Vardamanites 
live to-day. 

Themes in the economic history of the Far West occupied two 
other papers, that of Professor Ralph P. Bieber, of Washington 
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University, St. Louis, on Overland Commerce by way of the Santa 
Fe Trail, 1848-1880, and that of Professor Louis Pelzer, of the Iowa 
State University, on a Cattleman’s Commonwealth on the Western 
Range. Mr. Bieber described the advances in overland commerce 
brought about by the annexations of 1848, its influence in developing 
the new Southwest, in cementing it to the Union, and in marking 
out the great routes for railroads. Mr. Pelzer described the organi- 
zation, growth, and activities of the Wyoming Stockgrowers’ Asso- 
ciation, which for fifteen years, 1873-1887, exercised from its capital 
at Cheyenne the functions of a state, controlled the great ranges and 
the leading industry of the region, and in its last years represented a 
cattle business of more than a hundred million dollars. 

It has already been mentioned that there was one joint session of 
the American Historical Association and its scion the Agricultural 
History Society. In that session, after introductory remarks by its 
chairman, Dr. Joseph Schafer, on the origin and history of the 
younger body, Mr. Charles E. Thorne, of Wooster, Ohio, spoke on 
the Development and Influence of Agricultural Experiment Stations 
in the United States, especially their influence on the minds of farm- 
ers, on the furthering of scientific research, and on increase of the 
food production of the land. Mr. John G. Thompson, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke on Some Phases of the Cityward Movement as 
illustrated from Ohio History, endeavoring to show statistically that 
the change from a prevailingly rural to a prevailingly urban status 
had not injuriously affected either religion or morals, and, in the 
field of politics, that the cityward movement did not retard the growth 
of democratic principles in Ohio. Mr. M. K. Cameron, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, spoke on the history of the tobacco industry in 
Ohio. 

One of the papers in the section considering the influence of 
Christian missions in history, that of Mr. Stuckert, has already been 
described. Of the remaining three, one was in the field of the Near 
East, one in that of the Far East, and the third in a recent period of 
American history. Professor Albert H. Lybyer, of the University 
of Illinois, treated of the Influence of American Christian Missions 
in Turkey. He traced the history of the purely missionary work 
from 1820, of the educational work from 1840, of the medical work 
from before the arrival in 1859 of the first medical missionary who 
was not a clergyman. He showed by impressive figures the great 
extent of the achievement in all three of these lines. He described 
the economic influence exerted by the introduction of new methods 
and articles of commerce, and, among other results, the building up 
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for the United States of a high reputation in the Near East, the 
immigration into America of many members of the growing Protes- 
tant community, and the education of many Americans through mis- 
sionaries’ efforts into some knowledge of the Near East. He also 
set forth in detail the effects of the World War and subsequent 
events on American missions in the parts of the old Ottoman Empire 
now subject to mandates and in the parts remaining to Turkey, 
respectively. 

Mr. Tyler Dennett, of Washington, .discussed the Influence of 
Christian Missions in the Far East in the Nineteenth Century. He 
described on the one hand the influence of missionaries and the mis- 
sionary constituency at home on the political conduct of the Western 
nations toward the countries of the Far East, and on the other hand 
the effects exerted by missionary action in the Orient itself. There 
the missionary was the most aggressive factor in the opening of the 
interior to residence and travel of foreigners. The insistence on 
Christian virtues, the introduction of Western learning, literature, 
medicine, methods, and views of life had had an influence which 
could be only partially evaluated at present; there had also been, 
especially in China, a destructive influence on local and national gov- 
ernment and social organization. 

The paper dealing with missionary history within the United 
States was that of Miss Martha L. Edwards, of the University of 
Wisconsin, on the Influence of Missions upon President Grant’s 
Indian Policy. Despite the settled American policy of separation of 
churches and state, precedents for use of religious organizations in 
dealing with governmental Indian problems run back to 1789, and 
still more distinctly to the invoking of the aid of missionary societies 
in 1819. For many years before the Civil War and the Sioux out- 
break of 1862 the moral aspects of the matter had been much neg- 
lected. President Grant resolved to confer upon the Society of 
Friends the right of nomination to all Indian agencies, and later, to 
secure sufficient numbers, invoked similar aid from other religious 
bodies. Such a method of appointment to civil office involved spheres 
of sectarian influence and led to some bitter controversies. The plan 
was therefore short-lived, ending in 1881, but the experiment left 
enduring results upon the management of Indian affairs. 

Let us now turn from this chronicle of papers, of which only 
certain portions can be of interest to any individual member, to the 
reporting of the business meeting, whose transactions are or should 
be of interest to all members of the Association. The proceedings 
seemed livelier and more interesting, less perfunctory in character, 
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than usual. There was some real discussion. The resolutions re- 
specting the teaching of history in schools, and its relation to other 
social portions of the curriculum, have already been mentioned, also 
the emphatic declaration for freedom of the scholarly mind in the 
making of text-books. 

The secretary reported a membership, on December 15, of 2578. 
This represents a loss of fourteen members during the year. The 
society’s maximum of membership was reached in 1915. Though 
some of that maximum was due to a greater indulgence than is now 
shown in keeping upon the rolls the names of members delinquent in 
respect to the payment of dues, it remains true that other societies of 
like character have grown more rapidly, and that the number of 
members in this association might without excessive effort be pushed 
up to a much larger figure. Members were urged at the meeting, 
and are here urged again, to exert themselves toward this end. 

The treasurer’s report showed net receipts of $14,833, against net 
expenditures of $13,325. A summary of this report, together with 
the budget voted for 1924, is printed at the end of this article. The 
par value of the Endowment Fund was stated to be $40,050, exclu- 
sive of $1200 more in the American Historical Review Fund. One 
of the most interesting actions of the Executive Council was the 
resolve to prosecute in 1924 a campaign for the increase of the en- 
dowment from this figure to $100,000. A committee to plan and 
carry on this campaign was instituted. Members or readers who 
have useful suggestions to make in this matter are urged to send them 
to the chairman of the committee, Mr. Charles Moore, or to any of 
the other members. Their names will be found in the list of com- 
mittees which, according to custom, is appended to this article. It 
is hoped that the members of the Association will exert themselves 
to assist the committee. With such help, it ought to be possible with- 
out too much difficulty, in so rich a country, to raise the amount 
desired. An analysis of the treasurer’s report will readily show that, 
while the annual dues from members will defray all the running 
expenses of the society and support the American Historical Review, 
It is income from endowments that must be relied on to sustain those 
varied historical activities, chiefly in the furthering and publication 
of researches, which the society has been so eager to carry on. 
These have of late been grievously hampered by the heightened costs 
of research and of printing. For some years past, it has not seemed 
practicable to vote any appropriation whatever to the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, the Public Archives Commission, or several 
other of the society’s committees that have done important work for 
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the advancement of history. The Association must not suffer such 
works of investigation to languish, but if it is to do its duty by them 
it must have great enlargement of permanent resources. 

Reports from various committees were submitted, as also an in- 
formal one by Professor Herbert E. Bolton on behalf of the Pacific 
Coast Branch. The committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize 
reported a recommendation that the prize should be divided between 
Mrs. Mary Hume McGuire, of Wellesley College, for an essay on 
the History of the Oath Ex Officio in England, and Dr. John T. 
McNeill, of Knox College, Toronto, for an essay on the Celtic Peni- 
tentials and their Influence on Continental Christianity.?_ Honorable 
mention was made of Dr. Ralph H. Lutz’s The German Revolution, 
1918-1919.5 The George Louis Beer Prize, for the “best work 
upon any phase of European international history since the year 
1895 ”, awarded this year for the first time, was also divided, between 
Professor Edward M. Earle, of Columbia University, for his book 
on Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway,‘ and Mr. 
Walter R. Batsell, of Harvard, on the Mandatory System: its His- 
torical Background and Relation to the New Imperialism. Professor 
Dutcher, for the Committee on Bibliography, announced the prospect 
of completing in the near future the new Guide to Historical Lstera- 
ture. Means for carrying out the design for a series of Studies in 
European History not having been found since its proposal by the 
Committee on Policy in 1920, the committee on that project was 
discharged. 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that the 
Association should meet in Richmond in the closing days of Decem- 
ber, 1924, with a session of one day (sc. Saturday, December 27) in 
Washington, if the Committee on Arrangements and the Committee 
on Programme decide that such a meeting is advisable.“* In the in- 
terest of the next programme the Council has voted to request that 
all breakfasts and luncheons of the alumni of individual universities 
shall be so arranged as to end before the hours set for the beginning 
of any sessions in the Association’s programme. 

It was voted that, in some sort of return for the Anglo-American 
Conference of Professors of History held at the University of Lon- 
don in July, 1921,5 an Anglo-American Conference of a similar sort 

2 Paris, Champion, 1923. 

3 See pp. 337-339, above. 

4 New York, 1923. 

4a It has since been decided by vote of the Council to hold the entire meeting 


at Richmond, beginning December 27. 
5 See Am. Hist. Rev., XXVII. 58-63. 
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should be made a feature of this next annual meeting. It is expected 
that the presence of a number of distinguished British historical 
scholars—from England, Scotland, and Ireland—may be secured, and 
that the occasion will be made one of much interest to the members 
of the Association, and may be, as the conference of 1921 certainly 
was, profitable to historical interests on both sides of the water. A 
special committee of arrangements was appointed. 

A request from the International Committee of Historical Science 
appointed by the Brussels Congress,® that the Association should 
appoint a representative to serve for the United States on that com- 
mittee, was acceded to by the Council, and Messrs. James T. Shotwell 
and Waldo G. Leland, both now in Europe, were authorized to act 
as such representatives, acting together or singly as occasion may 
require. An appeal for books for the library of the University of 
Tokio, gravely damaged by earthquake, was read; the Association is 
sending what it can of its own publications. 

In the annual election, Honorable Woodrow Wilson, hitherto first 
vice-president, was elected president of the Association, Professor 
Charles M. Andrews first vice-president, Professor Dana C. Munro 
second vice-president. By the death of Mr. Wilson on February 3, 
the duties of the presidency devolve on Mr. Andrews. Professor 
Bassett and Mr. Moore were re-elected secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively. Two new members were elected to the Council, Pro- 
fessors Charles H. McIlwain, of Harvard, and Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, of Iowa. The Committee on Nominations elected for the 
ensuing year consisted of Professor Wallace Notestein, chairman, 
Arthur C. Cole, Frances G. Davenport, Charles D. Hazen, and E. 
Raymond Turner. 

The Executive Council elected Professor Francis A. Christie a 
member of the Board of Editors of this journal in succession to 
Professor Munro. A full list of committee assignments for 1924 
follows this article. 

Fe J, 


6 Am. Hist. Rev., XXVIII. 654. 
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SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand December 1, 1922........... cee eeeseeeee $5,248.15 
Receipts to date: 
Anntial  dueSc4ss.05 sc cesaensaces ns esa eects $12,507.10 
Interest, Endowment Fund................... 1,489.82 
Interest, bank account.................00000- 70.80 
PObMCAIONS 4. c30rpcs occa eiones a eetarevastes ¢ 145.52 
Royalties: gocisciinaw oie toi eeakou tases 69.52 
Registration fees ............. cee eee cece eee 180.50 
Contribution for printing programme......... 140.83 
Committee on Bibliography of Modern English 
PStOry ance curation tala aeatoesed 183.66 
Miscellaneous es.ust oscsattatanesdeeee hens 45.06 14,832.81 
Total-recei pts ohio i iateu ister anhedns dee crete $20,080.96 
EXPENDITURES 
Office of Secretary and Treasurer............... $2,959.87 
Pacific ‘Coast’ Branch: .v2ic<e ices sslea nae eas 25.50 
Committee on Nominations................0006- 53-95 
Committee on Membership...................05. 5.00 
Committee on Programme.:................206- 358.04 
Committee on Local Arrangements.............. 56.25 
Committee on Agenda.............0.00e eee ee ees 181.92 
Executive Council............. 00 cece ce eee eens 339.28 
Committee on Bibliography..................... 761.83 
Committee on Publications...................06- 595-97 
Conference of Historical Societies.............. 25.00 
Writings on American History................- 200.00 
American Council of Learned Societies.......... 152.37 
Committee on Historical Research in Colleges.... 42.50 
Justin W ifisor Prize. sunesc ieee ets eae ses 200.00 
American Historical Review..............ese00. 7,030.19 
Transferred to savings account for Committee on 
Bibliography of Modern English History..... 308.66 
Cash advances to Endowment Fund.............. 28.19 13,324.52 
Cash balance December 1, 1923........... eee eeeeees $ 6,756.44 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Cost Par value 
Principal Accounts 7605 isees$cscGaseeceee eae ess $32,367.60 $33,850.00 
American Historical Review Fund.............. 1,134.64 1,200.00 
George L. Beer Prize Fund.................... 4,930.35 5,000.00 
Andrew D. White Fund.....................46- 1,037.48 1,200.00 





$39,470.07 $41,250.00 
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BUDGET, 1924 


Receipts : 
Annual dues. i oc4eovieeinde wade eaeis $12,500.00 
Registration fees............. ccc cece eee eee 175.00 
Poblications viniins Fem atiaiawme statue eid teak 150.00 
Royalties ............0.0 eee eaee Gata emer 50.00 
IMterest'sacnetracke et eeeeee we eiaweeacee es 1,800.00 
Miscellaneous’ 20244 pies cc eew scp asewisetand 25.00 $14,700.00 
Expenditures : 
Secretary and Treasurer...... Hrvaagaltt a nes $3,000.00 
Pacific Coast: Branch... i456 ciecds sew sev eis 50.00 
Committee on Nominations................ oe 100.00 
Committee on Membership.................. 100.00 
Committee on Programme................... 350.00 
Committee on Local Arrangements............ 150.00 
Committee on Publications................... 700.00 
Conference of Historical Societies............ 25.00 
Executive Council. ii isca sand eke ceadeetnws 500.00 
American Historical Review................. 7,500.00 
Public Archives Commission...............-. 100.00 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize................ 200.00 
Committee on Bibliography.................. 500.00 
Committee on Research in Colleges........... 50.00 
Committee on History Teaching in Schools... 50.00 
Committee on Endowment................... 1,000.00 
Writings on American History............... 200.00 
American Council of Learned Societies........ 160.00 
International Committee of Historical Science. . 100.00 
Treasurer’s Contingent Fund................. 200.00 $15,035.00 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Woodrow Wilson, Washington.’ 

First Vice-President, Charles M. Andrews, Yale University, New 
Haven. 

Second Vice-President, Dana C. Munro, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton. 

Secretary, John S. Bassett, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Treasurer, Charles Moore, Library of Congress, Washington.® 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Patty W. Washington, 1140 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington. 

7 Died Feb. 3, 1924. 


8 For the purposes of routine business the treasurer may be addressed at 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Editor, Allen R. Boyd, Library of Congress, Washington. 
Executive Council (in addition to the above-named officers) : 


James Ford Rhodes ° Jean J. Jusserand 
John B. McMaster Charles H. Haskins 
Simeon E. Baldwin Edward P. Cheyney ° 
J. Franklin Jameson Henry P. Biggar 
George B. Adams Arthur L. Cross 
Albert Bushnell Hart Sidney B. Fay 
Frederick J. Turner Carlton J. H. Hayes 
William M. Sloane Charles H. MclIlwain 
Andrew C. McLaughlin Frederic L. Paxson 
George L. Burr Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Worthington C. Ford Mary W. Williams 


Edward Channing 


CoMMITTEES: 


Committee on Programme for the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting: St. 
George L. Sioussat, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
chairman; Elbert J. Benton, Eugene H. Byrne, Eloise Ellery, 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson; and (ex officio) Nils A. Olsen and 
Joseph Schafer. Subcommittee on an Anglo-American Confer- 
ence of Professors of History: J. Franklin Jameson, chairman; 
Herbert C. Bell, James T. Shotwell. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Morgan P. Robinson, 113 South 
Third Street, secretary; chairman and other members to be ap- 
pointed. 

Committee on Nominations: Wallace Notestein, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, chairman; Arthur C. Cole, Frances G. Davenport, Charles 
D. Hazen, E. Raymond Turner. 

Editors of the American Historical Review: Guy S. Ford, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, chairman; Francis A. Christie, Archi- 
bald C. Coolidge, William E. Dodd, Evarts B. Greene, J. Franklin 
Jameson. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Justin H. Smith, 7 West 43d 
Street, New York, chairman; James T. Adams, Eugene C. Barker, 
Logan Esarey, Gaillard Hunt. Subcommittee on Manuscripts 
from Europe: Randolph G. Adams, Lawrence C. Wroth. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: Isaac J. Cox, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, chairman; Chauncey S. Boucher, Thomas 
F. Moran, Bernard C. Steiner, C. Mildred Thompson. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize: Conyers Read, 1218 
Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia, chairman; Charles H. Mcllwain, 
Nellie Neilson, Louis J. Paetow, Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 


® The names from that of Mr. Rhodes to that of Mr. Cheyney are those of 
ex-presidents. 
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Public Archives Commission: John W. Oliver, University of Pitts- 
burgh, chairman; Solon J. Buck, John H. Edmonds, Robert B. 
House, Waldo G. Leland, Victor H. Paltsits. 

Committee on Bibliography: George M. Dutcher, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., chairman; William H. Allison, Sidney B. 
Fay, Augustus H. Shearer, Henry R. Shipman. Subcommittee on 
the Bibliography of American Travel: Solon J. Buck, Minnesota 
Historical Society, St. Paul, chairman. 

Committee on Bibliography of Modern English History: Edward P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, chairman; 
Arthur L. Cross, Roger B. Merriman, Wallace Notestein, Conyers 
Read. 

Committee on Publications: H. Barrett Learned, 2123 Bancroft Place, 
Washington, chairman; Allen R. Boyd, Library of Congress, 
Washington, secretary; and (ex officio) John S. Bassett, Elbert 
J. Benton, J. Franklin Jameson, Justin H. Smith, O. C. Stine. 

Committee on Membership: Ralph H. Gabriel, Yale University, New 
Haven, chairman; Witt Bowden, Austin P. Evans, Sheldon J. 
Howe, Frederick Merk, Wallace Notestein, Franklin C. Palm, J. 
Fred Rippy, James L. Sellers, Prescott W. Slosson. 

Conference of Historical Societtes: Addison E. Sheldon, Nebraska 
Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebr., chairman; Joseph Schafer, 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, secretary. 

Committee on the National Archives: J. Franklin Jameson, 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, chairman; Gaillard Hunt, 
Charles Moore, Eben Putnam, Oliver L. Spaulding, jr. 

Editors of the Historical Outlook: Albert E. McKinley, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, managing editor; Edgar Dawson, 
Sarah A. Dynes, Daniel C. Knowlton, Laurence M. Larson, Wil- 
liam L. Westermann. 

Committee on Military History: Eben L. Swift, Army and Navy Club, 
Washington, chairman; Allen R. Boyd, Thomas R. Hay, Eben 
Putnam, Oliver L. Spaulding, jr., Jennings C. Wise. 

Committee on Hereditary Patriotic Societies: Dixon R. Fox, Columbia 
University, New York, chairman; George S. Godard, Natalie S. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Annie L. Sioussat, R. C. Ballard Thruston. 

Committee on History Teaching in the Schools: William E. Lingel- 
bach, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, chairman; Henry 
E. Bourne, J. Montgomery Gambrill, Daniel C. Knowlton, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Rolla M. Tryon, Eugene M. Violette, George F. 
Zook. 

Committee on Endowment: Charles Moore, Library of Congress, chair- 
man; Worthington C. Ford, Charles H. Haskins, J. Franklin 
Jameson, H. Barrett Learned, Stewart L. Mims; and (ex officio) 
Charles M. Andrews, Dana C. Munro, John S. Bassett. 

Committee on Obtaining Transcripts from Foreign Archives: Charles 
M. Andrews, 424 St. Ronan Street, New Haven, chairman; Gail- 
lard Hunt, Waldo G. Leland. 
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Delegates in the American Council of Learned Societies: Charles H. 
Haskins, J. Franklin Jameson. 

Committee on the George L. Beer Prise: Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 2076 
East 88th Street, Cleveland, chairman; George H. Blakeslee, Robert 
H. Lord, Jesse S. Reeves, Robert L. Schuyler. . 

Committee on Historical Research in Colleges: William K. Boyd, 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C., chairman; E. Merton Coulter, 
Benjamin B. Kendrick, Asa E. Martin, William W. Sweet. 

Representatives in Joint Commission on Social Studies in the Schools: 
William E. Lingelbach, Arthur M. Schlesinger. 

Committee on the Writing of History: Jean J. Jusserand, French Em- 
bassy, Washington, chairman; Wilbur C. Abbott, John S. Bassett, 
Charles W. Colby. 

Committee on the Documentary Historical Publications of the United 
States Government: J. Franklin Jameson, 1140 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, chairman; Charles M. Andrews, John S. Bassett, 
Worthington C. Ford, Gaillard Hunt, Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
John B. McMaster, Charles Moore, Frederick J. Turner. 

Representatives in the International Committee of Historical Science: 
James T. Shotwell, 407 West 117th Street, New York; Waldo G. 
Leland, 145 Rue de Longchamp, Paris XVI., France. 
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TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND TRIPLE ENTENTE, 1902-1914! 


THE causes of the Great War have been analyzed from many 
points of view. The explanation usually offered is the vaulting am- 
bition of this or that great power, Germany being most often selected 
as the offender. Persons internationally minded insist that rabid 
nationalism was a universal disease and draw vivid pictures of the 
European anarchy. The pacifist points to the bloated armaments, 
and the socialist can see only the conflict of rival imperialisms. Facts 
galore can be cited in support of each thesis. Yet no one of these 
explanations is entirely satisfactory, or the lot of them taken together. 
Why should the different kinds of dynamite explode simultaneously 
in August, 1914? Why, for instance, should a war break out be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany at a moment when their disputes 
were seemingly on the verge of adjustment?? There must have been 
some connecting link which acted as a chain of powder between the 
various accumulations of explosive material. And so there was. As 
one peruses the innumerable memoirs by politicians,® soldiers,* and 
sailors,® from the German emperor ® to obscure diplomatists,’ or tries 


1A paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association at Co- 
lumbus, Dec. 28, 1923. 

2B. E. Schmitt, England and Germany; 1740-1914 (1916), pp. 191-195, 368— 
374; Sir A. W. Ward and G. P. Gooch, Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, III. 476-481 (1923). 

3H. H. Asquith, Genesis of the War (London, 1923); W. S. Churchill, World 
Crisis, I. (1923); Viscount Haldane, Before the War (1920). R. Poincaré, Les 
Origines de la Guerre (1921); R. Viviani, Réponse au Katser (1923), English 
translation, 4s We See It (1923). T. von Bethmann-Hollweg, Betrachtungen sum 
Weltkrieg, I. (1919); Karl Helfferich, Der Weltkrieg, I. (1919); G. von Jagow, 
Ursachen und Ausbruch des Weltkrieges (1919). Graf O. Czernin, Im Weltkneg 
(1919); B. Molden, Alois Graf Aehrenthal (1916). G. Giolitti, Memorie della Mia 
Vita (1922). A. P. Izvolski, Recollections of a Foreign Minister (1921). Take 
Jonescu, Some Personal Impressions (1920). Djemal Pasha, Memotrs of a Turkish 
Statesman (1922). 

4Conrad von Hotzendorf, Aus Meiner Dienstseit (1921-1923); A. von 
Margutti, Vom Alten Kaiser (1921), English translation, The Emperor Francis 
Joseph and his Times (1922); H. von Moltke, Erinnerungen, Briefe, Doku- 
mente (1922). 

5 Lord Fisher, Memories (London, 1919) and Records (ibid., 1919); A. von 
Tirpitz, Erinnerungen (1919). : 

6 Wilhelm II., Erinnerungen (1922). 

t Sir G. W. Buchanan, My Mission to Russia (1923). G. P. Deville, L’Entente, 
la Gréce, et la Bulgarie (1919); A. Dumaine, La Derniére Ambassade de France 
en Autriche (1921); M. Paléologue, La Russie des Tsars pendant la Grande Guerre 
(1922). H. Freiherr von Eckardstein, Lebenserinnerungen und Politische Denk- 
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to digest the thousands of documents published since 1918 from the 
German,’ Austrian,® Serbian,?° Russian,”? French,!? Belgian,’* and 
British ?* archives, the conviction grows that it was the schism of 
Europe in Triple Alliance and Triple Entente which fused the vari- 
ous quarrels and forces into one gigantic struggle for the balance of 
power; and the war came in 1914 because then, for the first time. 
the lines were sharply drawn between the two rival groups, and 
neither could yield on the Serbian issue without seeing the balance 
pass definitely to the other side. 

This disastrous result was the more tragic because both groups 
were formed in the interests of peace, and were, originally at least, 
defensive in character. Article I. of the Austro-German treaty of 


wirdigkeiten (1919-1921), English translation, Ten Years at the Court of St. 
James’ (1922), Die Isolierung Deutschlands (1921); Otto Hammann, Der Nene 
Kurs (1918), Zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges (1919), Um den Kaiser (1919), 
Der Missverstandne Bismarck (1921), Bilder aus der Letsten Kaiserszeit (1922) ; 
Freiherr von Schoen, Erlebtes (1921), English translation, Memoirs of an Ambas- 
sador (1922). J. von Szilassy, Der Untergang der Donau-Monarchie (1921); 
Prince L. Windischgraetz, My Memoirs (1921). A. Nekludoff, Diplomatic Remé- 
miscences (1920); Baron Rosen, Forty Years of Diplomacy (1922); E. de Schel- 
king, Recollections of a Russian Diplomat (1918). M. Bogitshevitch, Causes of the 
War (1920). 

8 Deutschland Schuldig? (German Weissbuch for the Paris Peace Conference, 
Berlin, 1919); Graf M. Montgelas and W. Schicking, Die Deutschen Dokumente 
sum Kriegsausbruch (1919); P. Dirr, Bayerische Dokumente sum Kriegsausbruch 
(1922); Stenographische Berichte and Weissbicher des Parlamentarischen Unter- 
suchungsausschusses sur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges (1920-1921), English 
translation, Official German Documents relating to the World War (1923). The 
great collection of Foreign Office papers, Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen 
Kabinette, 1871-1914, is not yet available for the period covered by this paper. 

9A. F. Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914 (1920- 
1921); Diplomatische Aktenstiicke sur Vorgeschichte des Krieges 1914 (Vienna, 
1919, 3 vols.), English translation, Official Files pertaining to Pre-War History 
(1919-1920). H. Friedjung, Das Zeitalter des Imperialismus (1920-1922), often 
quotes from unpublished documents. 

10 Deutschland Schuldig? annex VI.; also in Bogitshevitch. 

11 E, Laloy, Les Documents Secrets... publiés par les Bolchéviks (1920); 
B. von Siebert, Dtplomatische Aktenstiicke sur Geschichte der Ententepolitik der 
Vorkriegsjahre (1921), English edition, Entente Diplomacy and the World, by G. 
A. Schreiner (1921) ; Un Livre Noir: Diplomatie d’Avant-Guerre d’aprés les Docu- 
ments des Archives Russes, 1910-1914 (1922-1923); G. von Romberg, Die Falsch- 
ungen des Russtschen Orangebuches (1922). 

132 Documents Diplomatiques: L’Alliance Franco-Russe (1918); Les Accords 
Franco-ltaliens de 1900-1902 (1919); Affaires Balkaniques, 1912-1914 (1922). 
Bourgeois and Pagés, Les Origines et les Responsabilités de la Grande Guerre 
(1921), quote frequently from unpublished documents. 

13 B. Schwertfeger, Zur Europdischen Politik, 1897-1914 (1919), documents 
captured by the Germans. 

14 Some documents are printed or quoted from by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Church- 
ill. 
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1879 read: “ Should, contrary to their hope and against the loyal 
desire of the two High Contracting Parties, one of the two Empires 
be attacked by Russia, the High Contracting Parties are bound to 
come to the assistance one of the other.”?5 And according to Article 
II. of the Triple Alliance of 1882: “In case Italy, without direct 
provocation on her part, should be attacked by France for any reason 
whatsoever, the two other Contracting Parties shall be bound to lend 
help and assistance with all their forces to the Party attacked. This 
same obligation shall devolve upon Italy in case of any aggression 
without direct provocation by France against Germany.”?® The 
Franco-Russian alliance of 1893 was equally explicit: “If France is 
attacked by Germany, or by Italy supported by Germany, Russia 
shall employ all her available forces to attack Germany. If Russia 
is attacked by Germany, or by Austria supported by Germany, France 
shall employ all her available forces to fight Germany.” +7 | 

No semblance of aggressive intent is to be found in such language, 
and at the opening of our unhappy century, the alliance system 
seemed to have justified itself. There was little talk of a European 
conflagration. Triple and Dual Alliances stood—to modify an apt 
phrase of Mr. Winston Churchill—side by side, not face to face. 
Even had they been inclined to try conclusions with each other, the 
balance of military power was sufficiently even to make the result 
doubtful. So long as Great Britain, who had her quarrels with both 
groups, stood aside, fear of her intervention, if no other reason, 
assured the continuance of peace. Moreover, the two danger-zones 
of Europe, Alsace-Lorraine and the Near East, were relatively quiet. 

In the year 1902, however, two diplomatic manoeuvres were exe- 
cuted which profoundly altered the situation. In April a German 
diplomatist overheard Joseph Chamberlain and the French ambassa- 
dor in London using the words “ Morocco” and “ Egypt” so fre- 
quently that he divined the coming change in British policy;?® the 
first steps towards the Entente Cordiale were indeed being taken. 
And a little later Italy gave to France the secret promise of “a strict 
neutrality . . . in case France, as the result of a direct provocation, 
should find herself compelled, in defence of her honor or of her 
security, to take the initiative of a declaration of war’’;?® a promise 
which a semi-official French writer admits ?° to have been “ difficile- 
ment conciliable” with the Triple Alliance. Since in 1914 Great 

15 Pribram, I. 27. 

16 Jbid., I. 67. 

17 [bid., II. 21s. 

18 Eckardstein, Lebenserinnerungen, II. 376-377 (Ten Years, p. 228). 


19 Pribram, IT. 251. 
20 Bourgeois and Pagés, p. 301, note 1. 
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Britain stood by France and Italy refused to follow her allies, there 
seems to be something in the German contention that the war was 
the consequence of a plan long meditated and carefully matured. 

The Triple Alliance undoubtedly passed through a period of in- 
effectiveness. In the Moroccan controversy Italy supported France 
against Germany; in the Bosnian crisis she disapproved of the Aus- 
trian procedure, and perhaps dallied with the idea of mobilization 
against her ally.24 This was followed by a secret agreement with 
Russia in October, 1909,” which was meant to signalize “the com- 
plete unity of the views and interests of the two governments ”.78 
No wonder that it put the Austrians “in an extraordinarily bad 
humor” * or that the French and the Russians came to look upon 
Italy as ‘“‘a restraining influence,’ in the alliance!?> But the Mar- 
quis of San Giuliano, who was foreign minister from IQIO to 1914, 
was a firm believer in the Triple Alliance and restored its vitality. 
Not only was it renewed at the time of the Balkan wars,”* during 
which Italy and Austria pursued a common policy, but it was sup- 
plemented by an elaborate naval convention for operations in the 
Mediterranean against the fleets of the Triple Entente.2” More than 
that: in the spring of 1914 the German general staff secured the 
written promise of three Italian army corps and two cavalry divisions 
for use against France.?* ‘The fidelity of Italy to the alliance”, 
wrote Count von Moltke, the chief of the German staff, after the 
outbreak of the war, “was hardly open to doubt.” ?* Thus so far 
was Germany from being isolated that in 1914 her political, military, 
and naval arrangements were more complete than at any time since 
the formation of the Alliance thirty-two years before.®° 

The Triple Entente was originally a loose diplomatic arrangement 
represented by the Anglo-French convention of 1904 and the Anglo- 

21 T. von Sosnosky, in Contemporary Review, July, 1923, p. 64. 

22 Text in Livre Noir, I. 357-358. 

23 Izvolski to Russian ambassador in Berlin, Nov. 4, 1909, Siebert, p. 454. 

24 Russian ambassador in Vienna to Izvolski, Oct. 27, 1909, tbid., p. 451. 

25 Izvolski to Sazonov, June 6, 1912, ibid., p. 469. 

26 Pribram, I. 245. 

27 [bid., I. 283-305. 

28 Moltke, p. 8; H. F. Helmolt, Die Geheime Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges 
(1915), p. 85. 

29 Moltke, p. 9. 

80 Cf. Col. Hugo Schafer, ‘“‘ Die Militarischen Abmachungen des Dreibundes 
vor dem Weltkriege ”, in Preussische Jahrbiicher, May, 1922, pp. 203-214. Com- 
plaints about isolation come with very bad grace from Germany, for Bismarck's 
favorite policy for twenty years was to keep France isolated. Also William IT. 


seems to have tried several times to isolate Great Britain (see note 46). Germany 
always had Austria as an ally. 
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Russian convention of 1907. In so far as the purpose of the former 
was to exclude the Germans from Morocco and of the latter to keep 
them out of Persia,*! the two agreements were directed against Ger- 
many, whose policies and ambitions were causing grave anxiety in 
many quarters; but, unlike both Triple and Dual Alliances, they did 
not refer specifically to European politics and contained no provisions 
for action in the event of European complications. Yet in 1906 
military conversations were opened between the French and British 
general staffs, “‘a step”, says Mr. Churchill, “of profound signifi- 
cance and of far-reaching reactions ”, for the discussions “ constituted 
an exceedingly potent tie’”.*? Two years later, at the meeting of 
King Edward VII. and Tsar Nicholas II. at Reval, Sir Charles Har- 
dinge, who accompanied the king as representative of the Foreign 
Office, expressed the opinion that ‘‘ Russia should be as strong as 
possible on land and at sea”; ** while Stolypin, the Russian premier, 
told Sir John Fisher that “he was devoting all his life to make [the 
western] frontier impregnable against Germany, both in men and 
munitions, and strategic arrangements ”’.2* And on the morrow of 
the Bosnian crisis, the conclusion was drawn in Paris, so the Russian 
ambassador reported, that “the Western Powers, together with Rus- 
sia, must now pay attention to the systematic development of their 
armed forces in order to be able . . . to set up on their part de- 
mands which would restore the political balance which has now been 
displaced in favor of Germany and Austria”.*® Thus the idea of 
common action against the Central Powers had begun to take root. 

This development was due, as the German historian Johannes 
Haller admirably explains,** to the folly of Prince Biilow, chancellor 
from 1900 to 1909, and his adlatus Fritz von Holstein, who after the 
retirement of Bismarck pulled the strings in the German Foreign 
Office.*” The British rapprochement with France was begun rather 
reluctantly, only after vain endeavors to come to terms with Germany. 

81 By Article III. of the Secret Articles of the Anglo-French Convention of 
Apr. 8, 1904, Spain was to pledge herself not to alienate any territory in Morocco 
that might be placed under her authority or in her sphere of influence. The Per- 
sian situation is discussed in the lengthy correspondence between the British and 


Russian governments with reference to the Bagdad Railway. See, e.g., Izvolski to 
Benckendorff, Dec. 19, 1907, Siebert, p. 319, and Sazonov’s report to the Tsar in 
1912, Livre Noir, II. 351. 

32 Churchill, I. 27. 

33 Izvolski to Benckendorff, June 19, 1908, Siebert, p. 778. 

84 Fisher, Memortes, p. 237. 

85 Nelidov to Izvolski, Apr. 1, 1909, Siebert, p. 114. 

36 Johannes Haller, Die Aera Biilow (1922). 

87 The available information about Holstein is put together by G. P. Gooch in 
Cambridge Historical Journal, I. (1923). 
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From German sources *® the story has been told how between 1895 
and 1901 Great Britain proposed to Germany a partition of Turkey,” 
a partition of Morocco, and ultimately an out-and-out alliance. But 
William II. and Biillow, largely under the influence of Holstein, de- 
clined each and every overture.‘° Germany, they said, must keep her 
hands free; they hoped to continue Bismarck’s policy of the zwei 
Essen, that is, of playing off Russia against Great Britain,*! and, in 
any case, they were persuaded that Germany was strong enough to 
pursue an independent world policy in all directions. ‘There is no 
balance of power in Europe”, confided the emperor to a British 
statesman, “except me—me and my twenty-five corps.”*? The 


88 Eckardstein and Hammann tell practically all that is known, the latter's 
account being summarized in Der Missverstandne Bismarck, pp. 63-94; see also 
Ward and Gooch, vol. III., ch. IV. : 

39 Sir Valentine Chirol has challenged this (Times, Sept. 11 and 13, 1920), 
declaring that the proposal for partition came from the German emperor. But the 
documents published in Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, X. 3-36 
(1923), show that the suggestion was Lord Salisbury’s. Salisbury’ wished to main- 
tain the Ottoman Empire as long as possible, but thought it well to be prepared for 
its collapse. The German emperor and his Foreign Office were very suspicious of 
this manoeuvre. 

40 Holstein insisted that Great Britain should join the Triple Alliance, but both 
Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne were skeptical about the future of Austria-Hungary. 
The views of Eckardstein are sharply criticized and those of Holstein defended by 
Maximilian von Hagen, ‘‘ Die Bundnispolitik des Deutschen Reiches”’, in Preuss- 
ische Jahrbiicher, November, 1921, pp. 145-171. 

41 A bitter controversy rages in Germany over the real purposes of Bismarck’s 
complicated manoeuvres. Tirpitz and Reventlow believe that the old chancellor's 
political testament was the admonition to keep the wire to St. Petersburg open; 
Hammann and Eckardstein insist that the ultimate aim of his policy was to draw 
Great Britain into the Triple Alliance. Bismarck’s own utterances support each 
view! On the whole, Hammann and Eckardstein seem to have the better of the 
argument, for perhaps in 1875, probably in 1879, and certainly in 1876 and again 
in 1889, Bismarck made definite overtures to Great Britain for an alliance. The 
fullest discussion is in F. Rachfahl, Deutschland und die Weltpolitik, Band I., Dte 
Bismarck’sche Zeit (1923), which is based on Die Grosse Politik. In any case it 
is a commentary on the political wisdom of the two nations that, at the time when 
Germany was confident that she could go it alone, Great Britain, with far greater 
resources, should have deemed it necessary to liquidate her difficulties and seek 
new friends. What the statesmen of the Guilelmian era overlooked, or preferred 
to forget, was that when Bismarck opposed Great Britain in Africa—and their 
naval programme was a much greater challenge !—he had Jules Ferry in one pocket 
and the Three Emperors’ League in the other; or that if he deemed it necessary to 
support Austria in the Balkans against Russia, he took care that Great Britain 
should line up behind Austria. Cf. J. V. Fuller, Bismarck’s Diplomacy at ts 
Zenith (1922). 

42 Asquith, p. 20; cf. Eckardstein, Lebenserinnerungen, II. 265 (Ten Years, 
p. 192). 
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Triple Alliance, said Biilow in the Reichstag, is no longer ‘‘an abso- 
lute necessity ”.“? 

It was with such convictions that the French pretensions in Mo- 
rocco were challenged in the spring of 1905. There was no little 
justification for the German action; but when it was accompanied by 
threats of war,** when Bulow refused to consider proposals from 
Rouvier, the French premier, for a large economic collaboration and 
even a political reconciliation,*®© when King Edward learned of Em- 
peror William’s intrigues with the Tsar at Bjorko,** the moral for 
France and Great Britain was obvious. So as regards Russia. Iz- 
volski, the foreign minister who negotiated the understanding with 
Great Britain, was ready to make an agreement also with Germany.*’ 


43 Speech in the Reichstag, Jan. 8, 1902. Biilow, Reden, II. 33. 

44 The outward sign was the brutal mission of Prince Henckel von Donners- 
marck to Paris to demand the dismissal of Delcassé, under threat of war. Eckard- 
stein records (Die Isolierung Deutschlands, pp. 111-112) that Bulow said to him 
at Karlsruhe, in May, 1905: ‘“ Wir sind in der Lage, es darauf ankommen zu las- 
sen, ob Frankreich unsere Winsche erfillt oder nicht; sollte es sich nicht ftgen, 
so wurden wir natirlich die adussersten Konsequenzen daraus ziehen missen”; and 
he expresses the conviction that Holstein was intriguing for war. William shortly 
afterwards said to Izvolski, then Russian minister in Copenhagen: “ The question 
of Alsace-Lorraine is definitively solved, for France has refused to accept the duel 
which is offered her.” Izvolski to Sazonov, Feb. 15, 1912, Livre Noir, Il. 193-194; 
Izvolski, Recollections, pp. 67-68. 

45 Rouvier employed as his emissary Baron von Eckardstein, the German 
diplomatist, who, as councillor of the embassy in London, had conducted the nego- 
tiations for an Anglo-German alliance and after their failure had retired from the 
service. He was asked to come to Paris, where he was made acquainted with 
Rouvier’s offers, which included a coaling-station for Germany on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco. He proceeded to Karlsruhe, where William II. was at the mo- 
ment, but was prevented by Biilow from seeing the emperor. Eckardstein, Die 
Isolierung Deutschiands, pp. 99 ff. Finally, he wrote a long and bitter letter to 
Holstein, protesting against the notion then prevalent in Germany that Great Britain 
would be indifferent to an attack on France, and throwing in the prophetic remark, 
‘I have not the least doubt that ultimately America would also take side against 
us and bow (hinauskomplimentieren) us out of France”. IJbid., p. 160. Ham- 
mann (Zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges, p. 141) notes that from this time even 
Jaurés ceased to preach against revenge, and that Romain Rolland came to believe 
in the danger of German imperialism. 

46 Eckardstein, Lebenserinnerungen, I. 218, Isolierung Deutschlands, p. 171. 
The Treaty of Bjorkéd of July 24, 1905, between William II. and Nicholas II. is 
often represented as a personal move of the German emperor, and he certainly 
drew up the text which he persuaded the Tsar to sign in the absence of any minis- 
ters. But Bulow approved the idea of a Russo-German alliance (Hammann, Zur 
Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges, pp. 142-143), and there is no little evidence to 
show that William II. was for years obsessed by the idea of organizing a Conti- 
nental coalition against Great Britain. If Bulow had accepted Rouvier’s proposals 
in May and June, 1905, it might not have been impossible to persuade France to 
adhere to the Treaty of Bjorké. 

47 Schoen, p. 37. 
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But when during the Bosnian crisis the German government sent a 
note in support of Austria that could be and was interpreted as a 
threat,*® the Russian government was bound to draw closer to its 
western associates.*® Instead of smashing the Entente, as he boasted 
in 1913,°° Biilow, more than any other individual, gave it life and 
being. 

It was not yet, however, a closely-knit combination. France’s 


interest in the Bosnian matter was decidedly reserved," and Russia 


took scant interest in Morocco. Indeed the retirement of Bilow so 
eased the tension that his successor, Bethmann-Hollweg, was able to 
approach each member of the Entente with suggestions for a deal. 
Long negotiations with France for a joint exploitation of Morocco; *? 
verbal assurances exchanged with the Russians at Potsdam in No- 
vember, 1910, that “neither of the two governments would enter into 
an alliance which might be aimed against the other ”,°* and a com- 


48 The Germans have always paraded the note as a piece of friendly advice 
which enabled Izvolski to get out of the diplomatic hole in which he found him- 
self ; Jagow, pp. 17-18. The crucial point was the statement that if Russia per- 
sisted in refusing to recognize the Austrian annexation, Germany would “let things 
take their course’’ (text in Hammann, Bilder aus der Letsten Kaisersett, pp. 155- 
156). As Austria had decided to declare war on Serbia, public opinion would have 
forced Russia to intervene, and Germany would then have gone to the rescue of her 
ally. The note was drafted by Kiderlen-Wachter, who was substituting for Schoen 
at the Foreign Office, and he boasted that “ never would Schoen and Co. have ven- 
tured to do what I did on my own responsibility ”. Jonescu, p. 62. Schoen admits 
(p. 79) that the language was “ very forcible”. 

49 In 1911: Izvolski informed Schoen in Paris, where both were serving as 
ambassadors, that ‘‘ Russia had so little got over her diplomatic defeat that she 
formed still closer relations with France and England”. Schoen, pp. 80-81. 

50 Bulow, Imperial Germany, p. 65. 

51 Franco-German relations were then tense because of the Casablanca inci- 
dent. Clemenceau was more annoyed with Izvolski than with Aehrenthal; Molden, 
Alots Graf Aehrenthal, p. 82. Later France agreed to a German proposal for col- 
lective representations to Serbia in the interests of peace (Hammann, Um den 
Katser, p. 56), which made “a painful impression” in Russia (Izvolski to Nelidov, 
Feb. 27, 1909, Siebert, p. 76). 

52 It was the failure of these negotiations which precipitated the Agadir crisis. 
In March, 1912, a final attempt to wean France from the “ English alliance” was 
made by an informal suggestion of “a large measure of autonomy for Alsace-Lor- 
raine’”’, which, however, “was not listened to at Paris”. Bourgeois and Pagés, 
P. 343. 

58H. Oncken, in Modern Germany in relation to the World War (1915), p. 
485. Bethmann, speaking in the Reichstag, said: ‘“ Neither Power commits itself 
to any combination which might have an aggressive point directed against the 
other.” It is curious to observe that this is practically the same language which 
Sir Edward Grey proposed for an Anglo-German neutrality formula in 1912, which 
Bethmann then found insufficient. What interested the Russians most was Ger- 
many’s promise to act once more as an ‘‘ honest broker” between them and the Aus- 
trians. Sazonov’s report to the Tsar, Nov. 17, 1910, Livre Notr, II. 331-334. Ac- 
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promise about the Bagdad Railway; efforts to arrive at an under- 
standing with Great Britain about naval armaments: surely an ac- 
commodation could be reached in one direction. Unfortunately, 
Bethmann was never master of the political situation in Germany," 
where there were two schools of expansionists. The militarists and 
the navy men saw in France and Great Britain, respectively, the rivals 
to be dealt with. Big business and high finance, on the other hand, 
dreamed of a German ascendancy in the Near East which must, 
sooner or later, arouse the opposition of Russia. The emperor, for 
his part, was equally anxious to be both Admiral of the Atlantic and 
King of Jerusalem. So the poor Chancellor, though keenly aware of 
Germany’s dangerous position,®» was pulled in opposite directions. 
He could never offer to any one Entente power an inducement suffi- 
cient to wean it away from the other two, and to some extent he was 
forced to carry on the very policies which had brought the Entente 
into existence. The Panther’s “spring” at Agadir in 1911 ° was as 
legitimate, or the reverse, as the French occupation of Fez; the re- 
fusal to limit the navy so long as Great Britain clung to the Entente 
was intelligible; the Near Eastern policy, although it depended on the 
friendship of two ramshackle states, was less objectionable than some 
other forms of contemporary imperialism. But to pursue all three 
courses at once was politics of the worst sort, for it kept alive the 
distrust and suspicion of the Entente Powers, convinced them of the 
dangerous reality of German militarism, and made them more anxious 
than ever to act together.” 

Hence it was that the relations of France with Russia and of both 
with Great Britain began to grow steadily more intimate. The credit 
for this belongs in the first instance to M. Raymond Poincaré, who 
became premier of France in January, 1912. Under his masterly 
care, Franco-Russian relations, which had become somewhat tenuous 
while one ally was absorbed in Morocco and the other in Persia and 
the Far East,°* were soon exhibiting the closest harmony. In the 
cording to A. Hoyos, Der Deutsch-Englische Gegensatz (1922), p. 26, Russia re- 


ceived assurances that “the Eastern Question would not be precipitated by the 
Central Powers ”’. 

&¢ Bethmann-Hollweg, I. 21-25, 99—104. 

85 [bid., pp. 1-20. . 

56 Kiderlen-Wachter spent his Easter vacation drafting the note which was 
presented to the Powers on July 1, 1911, and in April informed a confidant of his 
intention of sending a war-ship to Agadir. C. von Weizsacker, “Zum Marokko- 
streit’”’, in Deutsche Revue, September, 1921, pp. 197-210. 

57 The Germans for their part were as fully convinced that they would be at- 
tacked by the Entente Powers. 

58 Izvolski frankly and brutally informed the French government that it ought 
to pay Germany’s price for Morocco (J. Caillaux, Agadir, p. 147); in August 
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liquidation of the Tripolitan War and throughout the Balkan wars, 
Paris and St. Petersburg devised and applied a common policy, carry- 
ing London with them if possible. M. Poincaré repeatedly assured 
Izvolski, now ambassador to France, that the Republic would fulfill 
all the obligations of the alliance ; °° Izvolski took the Paris press into 
pay,°° to create a sentiment for Russia and to strengthen the position 
of the premier whom he recognized as most useful to Russia. The 
French statesman urged the Tsar to proceed with the construction of 
strategic railways in Poland * and sent Delcassé as his representative 
at the Russian court ; °? the Russian ambassador, at least according to 
some persons, demanded that France revive the three years’ military 
service.** The French and Russian general staffs, in annual con- 
ferences, perfected their plans for war, which were based on a joint 
offensive against Germany.** A naval convention was concluded.” 
Finally M. Poincaré went to Russia, and M. Sazonov, the foreign 


Kiderlen was pleased te note “ how correct the attitude of Russia has been in the 
Moroccan question ” (Russian ambassador in Berlin to Neratov, Aug. 16, 1911, Sie- 
bert, p. 433). This attitude in no way deterred Russia from exerting constant pres- 
sure on France for support of its own policy at the Straits or of financial projects 
in China. Cf., e.g., Izvolski to de Selvés, Nov. 4, 1911, Livre Noir, I. 157-159. 

59 According to Izvolski, M. Poincaré said to him on one occasion that “if 
Russia went to war, France would do likewise’’. Izvolski to Sazonov, Nov. 17, 
1912, in Livre Noir, I. 346; Siebert, p. 586; Deutschland Schuldtg? annex VIIL, 
app. 5. M. Poincaré declares that in his conversations with the Russian states- 
men, he always limited his promises to the obligations of the alliance, that is, that 
Russia must be attacked by Germany (Origines de la Guerre, p. 148), which is con- 
firmed by Sazonov’s report to the Tsar of his interview with Poincaré in August, 
1912 (Livre Noir, II. 342). As regards the assurance of November, 1912, Izvolski, 
at Poincaré’s request, sent a second telegram to make clear that the casus foederis 
must be involved (sbid., I. 346-347; Siebert, pp. 586-587; Deutschland Schuldig? 
annex VIII., app. 6); and the French premier sent a telegram of his own to St. 
Petersburg (Poincaré to Louis, Nov. 19, 1912, no. 263, Affaires Balkaniques, I. 
156). M. Poincaré kept reminding the Russian government that its policy in the 
Balkans must be communicated to and approved by France, and he several times 
prevented precipitate action. 

60 Livre Noir, I. 35-39, 128-129, 130, 148-149, 258-259. 

61 Poincaré to the Tsar, Mar. 20, 1913, Livre Noir, II. §2. 

62 F, Gouttenoire de Toury, Poincaré a-t-il voulu la Guerre? (1920) charged 
M. Poincaré with replacing Georges Louis by Delcassé because the former was too 
pacific, which M. Poincaré denied somewhat heatedly; Le Matin, Dec. 20, 1920. 
The Russian documents show that Sazonov and Izvolski complained of Louis’s in- 
accurate reports and that Poincaré agreed to the appointment of another ambas- 
sador; this, however, was not done for nearly a year, until the premier had become 
president. 

68 Robert Dell, “‘ A Great Criminal”, in Nation (London), Aug. 23, 1919; E. 
D. Morel, Truth and the War (1916), pp. 152-153, quoting various French news- 
papers. The Russian documents are silent on the matter. 

64 The protocols for 1911-1913 are printed in Livre Noir, Il. 419-437. 

65 Pribram, II. 223-225. 
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minister, expressed to the Tsar his hope that “in the event of a crisis 
in international relations ” there would be at the helm in France, “ if 
not M. Poincaré, at least a personality of the same power of decision 
and as free from the fear of taking responsibility ”.°* The elevation 
of M. Poincaré to the presidency of the republic in no way inter- 
rupted the newly developed intimacy.*’ Indeed, from 1912 to the 
outbreak of the war, the Dual Alliance presented a solid front at 
every turn to the rival diplomatic group. 

The commitments made by Great Britain to France in this same 
period are not easily defined. Mr. Asquith repeatedly assured Par- 
liament that no engagements existed which would hamper its free 
decision, and in his recent book he insists that “the Entente . . . was 
never converted into an alliance”’.®* This is true enough, technically, 
for in the well-known letters exchanged in November, 1912, between 
Sir Edward Grey and M. Paul Cambon,® the consultations of the 
military experts were affirmed not to be binding. But if we compare 
the last paragraph of each of these letters— 


I agree that, if either Government had some grave reason to expect an 
unprovoked attack by a third Power, or something that threatened the 
general peace, it should immediately discuss with the other whether both 
Governments should act together to prevent aggression and to preserve 
peace, and, if so, what measures they would be prepared to take in com- 
mon— 


with the political clauses of the Franco-Russian alliance— 


The two Governments declare that they will take counsel together 
upon every question of a nature to jeopardize the general peace; in case 
that peace should be actually in danger, and especially if one of the two 
parties should be threatened with an aggression, the two parties under- 
take to reach an understanding on the measures whose immediate and 
simultaneous adoption would be imposed upon the two Governments by 
the realization of this eventuality— 7° 


we can hardly make any distinction between the engagements con- 
tracted. The Anglo-French military and naval documents of 1910 


66 Sazonov to the Tsar, Aug. 17, 1912, Livre Noir, II. 345; Siebert, p. 796. 

67“ Tous les hommes d’état sont pénétrés de la conviction absolument générale 
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sant l’avenir de la France.” Kokovtzev to the Tsar, Nov. 19, 1913, Livre Noir, II. 
393- The Radical premier Doumergue declared to Izvolski in March, 1914: 
“ L’alliance franco-russe donnait 4 la France une grande force pour assurer la 
défense de tous ses intéréts et apparaissait en méme temps comme le gage le plus 
sur de la conservation de la paix.” Izvolski to Sazonov, tbid., II. 255. 

68 Asquith, p. 57. 

69 British Diplomatic Correspondence, no. 105, enclosures 1 and 2, in Collected 
Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of the European War; Asquith, 
PP. 267-269. 

70 Pribram, ITI. 213. 
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and 1912 have not been published: probably they are labelled “ con- 
versations ”’, like the Anglo-Belgian documents of 1906 and 1912" 
discovered by the Germans, as opposed to the formal “conventions ” 
of 1893 and 1912 between France and Russia."* But Marshal Joffre 
has stated 7* that the French military plans were based on the assump- 
tion of British support, which had been worked out in every detail, 
and when the French concentrated their fleet in the Mediterranean, 
“the moral claims which France could make upon Great Britain if 
attacked by Germany . . . were enormously extended ”’.™* Accord- 
ing to the Russian secret documents, both Sir Edward Grey and M. 
Poincaré informed M. Sazonov that there existed between the French 
and British governments “a verbal agreement, by virtue of which 
England had declared herself ready to come to the aid of France in 
the event of an attack by Germany ”’.”° 
_ If it is a problem in casuistry to reconcile such a statement with 

the language used by Mr. Asquith, the very great difficulty of the 
British government must in all fairness be recognized. The German 
navy was their constant preoccupation, since the Admiralty did not 
believe, for technical reasons,”* that it was built for defense only; it 
was elementary prudence to perfect military and naval arrangements 
beforehand with the only possible ally. Ought then Great Britain to 
have contracted a formal and open alliance with France?7’ Apart 
from the fact that it would have encouraged the chauvinists in France 
and angered the Germans almost to desperation, it might well have 
involved the fall of the Liberal government. A secret alliance was 
out of the question. The British Cabinet therefore sought to escape 
from its dilemma by informal promises which in theory were not 
binding. There is little doubt that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey thought they had retained their liberty of action, and their sin- 

71 Collected Dipl. Docs., pp. 354-361. 

72 Pribram, II. 215, 223. 

78 Joffre, La Préparation de la Guerre et la Conduite des Opérations (1920), 


p. 21. He speaks of “nos conventions militaires avec l’Angleterre ”. 

74 Churchill, I. rzs. 

75 Sazonov’s reports to the Tsar, Aug. 17, November, 1912, in Livre Noir, II. 
339, 347. There is at present no way to determine whether Sazonov correctly re- 
ported what Poincaré and Grey said to him. Francis Dyke Acland, parliamentary 
under-secretary for foreign affairs from 1911 to 1915, has declared (Journal of the 
British Institute of International Affairs, January, 1923, p. 47): “In fact Lord 
Grey had answered ‘No’ on various occasions when France had asked whether, if 
war resulted in certain circumstances, she could rely on British support.” A state- 
ment by the British government is greatly to be desired. 

76 Mr. Churchill’s speech before the Committee of Imperial Defence, July 11, 
1912. Asquith, pp. 77-79. 

77 Cf. Earl Loreburn, How the War Came (1919), pp. 11-16, 19-20. 
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cerity is attested by their hesitations in July, 1914. But there 1s 
equally little doubt that the French were confident of British support. 
“England is not bound to France by any definite political engage- 
ment ”’, said M. Poincaré to Izvolski in February, 1913, “but the tone 
and the nature of the assurances given by the cabinet of London allow 
the French government, in the existing political conjunctures, to 
count upon the armed support of England in case of conflict with 
Germany.” 7° Mr. Churchill was right when he wrote: “ Every one 
must feel who knows the facts that we have the obligations of an 
alliance without its advantages, and above all without its precise 
definitions.” 7° 

The value attached by the British Foreign Office to the under- 
standing with Russia can be gaged by two incidents: in 1908 Sir 
Edward Grey accepted the principle of opening the Straits at Con- 
stantinople,®° and in 1912 he told Count Benckendorff, the ambassador 
in London, that if the Entente broke down, he would resign.*! It is 
therefore in no way surprising that in the spring of 1914, by which 
time the Russian navy had become an appreciable factor in the inter- 
national situation, conversations respecting operations in the Baltic 
were begun by the British and Russian admiralties.*2 The Russian 
diplomatists, who had first suggested the negotiations, expressed the 
“ greatest satisfaction ” ** at the complaisance exhibited by the British, 
and though they did not get the alliance for which they hankered,* 
they were greatly encouraged by the substitution of “ something tan- 
gible” for “the hitherto all too theoretical and peaceful basis of the 
Entente”’.®® The episode is of extreme importance, for it appeared 
to the French and the Russians as the final step in the consolidation 
of the Triple Entente; just as the German-Italian military arrange- 
ments of a month before marked the rejuvenation of the Triple Al- 
liance. Thus, at last, the two diplomatic groups stood face to face, 
on the very eve of Serajevo. 

Was war the inevitable result of such a situation? The several 
governments constantly declared their alliances strictly defensive and 
affirmed their desire for peace; moreover, it is now fairly certain that 

78 Izvolski to Sazonov, Feb. 27, 1913, Livre Noir, II. 32-33. 

79 Churchill to Asquith, Aug. 23, 1912, Churchill, I. 116. 

80 Grey to Izvolski, Oct. 14, 1908, Livre Noir, II. 458. The British govern- 
ment, however, insisted that the Straits must be opened to the ships of all nations 
(cf. infra, p. 468), and thought the moment inappropriate for action. 

81 Benckendorff to Sazonov, Feb. 8, 1912, Siebert, p. 739. 

82 Siebert, pp. 818-821. 

88 Sazonov to Benckendorff, May 28, 1914, Siebert, p. 817. 
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no responsible statesman in any country,** as distinct from military 
cliques,®” actually desired war.8® The trouble was that each group 
suspected the good faith of the other; and not without reason. For 
although both alliances had been formed to preserve the status quo, 
both had been modified, the Triple Alliance in 1887,°° the Dual Alli- 
ance in 1899,°° so as to permit changes in the status quo. And that 
delicate structure was becoming increasingly fragile. The Balkan 
Peninsula and the Habsburg monarchy presented problems which 


86 I¢ cannot be seriously contended that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
were otherwise than pacifically inclined; it is clear also that Bethmann, in his 
clumsy way, worked for peace, and the same can be said of M. Sazonov, although 
both he and Bethmann sanctioned or pursued policies that greatly endangered 
peace. The case against M. Poincaré rests chiefly on what Izvolski reported to his 
government. Thus, on Jan. 30, 1913, after M. Poincaré had been elected presi- 
dent: “ The French government is firmly resolved to fulfill its obligations to us as 
an ally in the fullest extent, and it admits in good conscience and with all the neces- 
sary sang-froid that the ultimate result of the existing complications may make it 
necessary for France to take part in a general war.’’ For the Germans this is quite 
sufficient. Schoen, in Deutschland und die Schuldfrage (1923), p. 25; Montgelas, 
Leitfaden sur Kriegsschuldfrage (1923), p. 49. But, Izvolski goes on: ‘“‘ The mo- 
ment when France will have to draw the sword is precisely determined by the 
Franco-Russian military convention; in this connection, the French ministers do 
not feel the least doubt or hesitation.” Litre Noir, II. 20. For France go support 
Russia’s Balkan policy was neither more nor less dangerous or warlike than it was 
for Germany to stand behind Austria. 

87 The three fat volumes of memoranda published by Conrad von Hétzendorf, 
the chief of the Austrian general staff, show with what zeal he tried to persuade 
Aehrenthal and Berchtold to bring on war while the situation was still, as he 
thought, favorable for the Monarchy; but in vain. Eckardstein (Isolterung Deutsch- 
lands, p. 184) records an interview with Moltke on June 1, 1914. After hearing 
the ex-diplomatist’s gloomy analysis of the international situation, the chief of the 
general staff said: ‘ What you have told me interests me uncommonly. If it does 
have finally to boil over, we are ready, and the sooner it does, the better for us.” 
In France there had been quite an output of pamphlets by soldiers to prove that the 
chances of a French victory were excellent. 

88 By ‘“‘ war” is meant a European war. German, Austrian, and Russian states- 
men were quite willing for the Balkan states to fight Turkey or each other. 

89 Pribram, I. 109, 113. Germany promised her assistance to Italy, not only 
for the realization of the latter’s African ambitions, but also “ if the fortunes of any 
war undertaken in common against France should lead Italy to seek for territorial 
guaranties with respect to France for the security of the frontiers of the Kingdom 
and of her maritime position”; and Austria and Italy arranged for mutual com- 
pensation in the event that ‘‘ the maintenance of the status quo in the region of the 
Balkans or of the Ottoman coasts and islands in the Adriatic and in the Aegean Sea 
should become impossible ”. 

90 Jbid., II. 219. There was interpolated in the political agreement of 1891, 
which bound the two governments to “‘ take counsel together upon every question of 
a nature to jeopardize the general peace ’’, an understanding to maintain ‘the Euro- 
pean balance of power”. This addition was made in expectation of the break-up of 
Austria-Hungary, but the words actually used opened the way to all kinds of pos- 
sibilities. 
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would some day have to be faced; when solutions could no longer be 
postponed, and the Turkish revolution of 1908 made a Balkan settle- 
ment imperative, the doctrine of the balance of power would compel 
the two groups to take position against each other. 

Then, again, no government knew what arrangements its own 
allies might be making on the side. The Germans were rightly sus- 
picious of Italy’s “extra dances ” * with France and Russia. France 
was never sure that Russia would not come to terms with Germany, 
as, in fact, Russia tried to do more than once.*? Sir Edward Grey 
was haunted by the fear of “ one great combination in Europe, outside 
which we should be left without a friend”.°* The frequent assur- 
ances of mutual support in the diplomatic exchanges show that the 
governments in alliance trusted each other little more than they did 
those of the opposing group. So there was generated a state of mind 
which is admirably reflected in a sentence from one of Izvolski’s 
despatches: “ With God’s help the conflict may be postponed, but that 
it will come some day we must remember every hour, and every hour 
we must arm ourselves for it.” ** 

Hence the armed peace. It was unquestionably German example 
that forced the other Continental countries to adopt universal military 
service, but France always kept a larger percentage of her population 
with the colors than her rival, and in the years before the war the 
Russian army was larger than the German and the Austrian put to- 
gether; on the other hand, Russia did not conscript one per cent. of 
her population, which was the German rule.** Figures of the moneys 
spent for armaments have to be handled very carefully, for the mili- 
tary budgets of the different states did not include the same items; ** 
it is also probable that if Germany and Austria spent less than France 
and Russia, they got more for their money. As the British forces 
were raised on a volunteer basis, they were much more expensive 
than the victims of the conscript system. But these refinements are 
really beside the point, for every government, while balking some- 

®1 Bulow’s phrase, Reichstag, Jan. 8, 1902. Bilow, Reden, II. 31. 

92 Bjork6 and Potsdam have already been mentioned (above, p. 455, 456). 
Shortly before the war Russia is said to have conveyed privately to Germany the 
suggestion: “ Si vous pouviez vous décider a lacher les Autrichiens, nous pour- 
rions lacher la France.” Helfferich, I. 172; Bethmann, p. 86. 

93 Speech to the Imperial Conference, 1911, Asquith, p. 125. 

%4 Izvolski to Neratov, Dec. 20, 1911, Siebert, p. 448. 

95 Cf. Montgelas, in Deutschland und die Schuldfrage, pp. 73-78, and Mont- 
gelas, Lettfaden, pp. 11-16. 


86 The French military estimates included the gendarmerie and the colonial 
troops; the German estimates did not include pensions. 
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times at the extreme demands of its general staff,°’ created as large 
an army and navy as the economic resources and the public opinion 
of the country would permit; without—and this is the irony of the 
race to ruin—creating either actual security or even a feeling of 
security. No document is more illuminating than a report of the 
German general staff drawn up in December, 1912,°* in which it is 
practically confessed that in spite of forty years’ military effort, in 
spite of the Triple Alliance, the position of the German Empire, at 
least as seen through general-staff spectacles, was threatened on all 
sides. A memorandum on the -naval situation presented by Mr. 
Churchill to the British Cabinet in December, 1913, is conceived in 
a similar strain.*» When the supreme test came, the breakdown of 
diplomacy was induced as much by military panic as by the bellicose 
velleities of this or that power. 

How completely all were caught in a vicious circle is shown most 
clearly in the Anglo-German negotiations of 1912.1° The Germans 
said: We cannot discuss a limitation of armaments unless Great 
Britain will abandon the Entente, for so long as you stand with 
France and Russia, they will cherish schemes of revenge or aggres- 
sion. To which the British replied: So long as you go on with your 
navy, we cannot give up the insurance provided by the Triple En- 
tente, especially as you are protected by the Triple Alliance. When 
Admiral von Tirpitz offered to yield on the fleet in return for a 
promise of unconditional neutrality, Lord Haldane answered that 
Great Britain was bound by treaty to Portugal and Japan and had 
certain obligations towards Belgium. Neither was willing to yield 
anything essential. The British insisted on both their naval su- 
premacy and their diplomatic combinations, for thus the balance of 
power was turned against Germany. To restore the balance in their 
favor, the Germans had to retain their freedom in armaments or 
break up the Entente. Each position was logical, so long as the 
theory of equilibrium controlled the actions of diplomacy. 

There was one man, however, who had the vision of a new order, 
and that was Sir Edward Grey. Although the British foreign sec- 
retary assumed from time to time, as in early stages of the Bagdad 

8% The German general staff wanted three more corps in 1912-1913 than the 
government would grant; Bethmann prevented Tirpitz from getting as many ships 
as he wanted in 1912. Mr. Lloyd George, in January, 1914, publicly protested 
against the ever-growing naval estimates. 

98 E. Ludendorff, The General Staff and its Problems (1920), I. 60-64. 

99 Churchill, I. 184-186. 

100 Asquith, pp. 97-102; Churchill, I. 95-113; Haldane, pp. 55-72, 145-149. 
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Railway question or in Morocco, an attitude frankly hostile to Ger- 
many, although he steadily strengthened the Triple Entente as a 
bulwark against Germany, that was only one side of his activity. He 
was so far from pursuing a policy of encirclement that he told Count 
Benckendorff that the isolation of Germany would be the surest road 
to war.!°! What he desired and worked for was an understanding 
with Germany, on the condition, as he phrased it, that it “must not 
put us back into the old bad relations with France and Russia ”.1°? 
If this could be achieved, then the way would be open to the creation 
of an effective concert of Europe. “Sir Edward Grey’s aim”’, says 
the German historian Veit Valentin, “was a new Europe in which 
the existing causes of conflict should be allayed and an understanding 
reached about armaments.” 1° 

Sir Edward was at heart a pacifist,?°* in spite of all he did to 
improve the military arrangements of the Entente, and he perceived 
more clearly than any of his contemporaries not only that the arma- 
ments race must have a fatal conclusion, but that the co-operation of 
the Great Powers must be substituted for their antagonism before a 
limitation of armaments could be discussed. Hence he was con- 
stantly recommending the Concert of Europe to the Continental gov- 
ernments. If his handling of the Bosnian crisis is open to some 
criticism,!°> nevertheless he was standing out for the principle that 
the affairs of the Near East must be adjusted by consent of all the 
powers; and that he was right was soon demonstrated, for Russia 
replied with a great military and naval programme to the settlement 
dictated by Germany and Austria. If the Moroccan negotiations 
between France and Germany in 1911 had broken down, it was Sir 
Edward’s intention to propose a European conference.’ During’ 
the Balkan wars and after, not only did he refuse to embark on any 
course of action which would set off the Triple Entente against the 
Triple Alliance, but he insisted, often to the annoyance of France 
and Russia, on associating Germany in every step.?°* Ultimately he 
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hoped to effect, as indeed he proposed in 1912*® and again in 1914,” 
an agreement between the powers that they would not attack each 
other. 

For the failure to realize this lofty ideal, Sir Edward Grey was, 
in a sense, himself responsible. His public statements on the one 
hand that he was a free agent, and his private assurances to France 
on the other, encouraged both Continental groups to gamble, the one 
on British neutrality, the other on British support. But in this very 
fact, rather than in his equivocations, is contained the real reason for 
Grey’s failure. The conception of a Concert of Europe made little 
appeal to the Continental Powers,!° not because any one of them was 
bent on war, but because each alliance was determined to establish its 
supremacy in the councils of Europe. Each side hoped to accom- 
plish this without recourse to war, but because both felt sure of Great 
Britain, each was willing to run the risk of war, and to accept war, 
if that were necessary to secure its ascendancy. And victory would 
rest with that group which could control the march of events in the 
Near East. | 

The plans of the Germans are familiar enough to us. They in- 
tended, by means of the Bagdad Railway *"2 and by reorganizing the 
Turkish army, to reduce the Ottoman Empire to economic and politi- 
cal vassalage. The sending of General Liman von Sanders in Jan- 
uary, I914, to command the garrison of Constantinople 7? was at 
once an index of their confidence and a warning to others; and if, 
under Russian pressure, the German officer’s function had to be 
changed to that of inspector-general,?!* it was all the easier for him 

108 The formula offered the Germans: “ Aggression, upon Germany is not the 

‘subject and forms no part of any treaty, understanding or combination to which 
England is now a party, nor will she become a party to anything that has such an 
object.” Asquith, p. 56. 

109 “* My own endeavor will be to promote some arrangement to which Germany 
could be a party, by which she could be assured that no aggressive or hostile policy 
would be pursued against her or her allies by France, Russia, and ourselves, jointly 
or separately.” Sir Edward Grey to Sir Edward Goschen, July 30, 1914, Collected 
Dipl. Docs., p. 78. 

110 It is of course not to be denied that both France and Germany co-operated 
with Great Britain in 1912-1913 in making the Concert work, and M. Poincaré was 
as anxious as Sir Edward Grey to maintain the unity of the Powers. The long 
negotiations, however, served to emphasize rather than minimize the fundamental 
conflict between the two alliances. 

111 The fullest account is in E. M. Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers, and the 
Bagdad Railway (1923). 
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to train the Turkish soldiers in Anatolia and prepare the way for the 
Turko-German alliance of August I, 1914. 

The Austrians, in turn, were to extend their influence over the 
Balkans, though not, as has often been supposed, by the crude method 
of advancing to Salonika. The plans of Count Aehrenthal, as 
sketched for the Emperor Francis Joseph on the eve of the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia, called for an alliance with Bulgaria, who should be 
promised the reversion of Macedonia, and an independent Albania 
under Austrian patronage.*** Serbia would then be so surrounded 
by enemies that she would have to submit to the dictation of Vienna, 
and the Karageorgevitch dynasty could be left as a harmless expres- 
sion of national existence. Aehrenthal was content to bide his time, 
perceiving as he did that his programme could be carried out only in 
the event of European complications: it is all the more significant, 
therefore, that Count Berchtold was playing with the same ideas in | 
June, 1914, before the assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand.™45 It will be observed that neither Germany nor Austria aimed 
at annexing territory, so that they could easily deny any aggressive 
designs; but it must be obvious that the success of their schemes 
would give them practical control over the vast region stretching 
from Belgrade to the Persian Gulf. 

To the Russians, of course, such a prospect was intolerable. As 
a counterweight to Austria they organized the Balkan League,?!* to 
be let loose against the Habsburg monarchy 17 or the Ottoman Em- 
pire as circumstances might require ; and to prevent Serbia from com- 
ing to terms with Austria, they held out promises of future assistance 
which were exceedingly dangerous to the cause of peace.14* But 
without regard for the political effects. The Foreign Office paid no attention to the 
military details. Hence Bethmann did not inform Sazonov, who passed through 
Berlin in November, of the composition of the mission, and the latter thought he 
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Serbia was less important in the eyes of the Russian government than 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. As early as 1908 Izvolski had 
worked out a scheme which would allow three Russian men-of-war 
at a time to pass the Straits without a corresponding privilege being 
allowed the ships of other powers,?!* and the idea runs like a red 
thread through the subsequent years. First, the Turks were tempted, 
during the Tripolitan War, by the offer of an alliance ;*#° when they 
refused, Russia made no effort to save them from the Balkan crusade 
of 1912, and during those feverish days great pressure had to be 
exerted by France and Great Britain to prevent the despatch of a 
Russian fleet to the Golden Horn.’#*_ Finally, in February, 1914, 
after the Germans had shown their hand in the Liman von Sanders 
affair, a secret council of Russian ministers and military experts pre- 
pared a scheme for seizing the Bosporus in case a European war 
should break out.!?? 

At Constantinople, then, two mighty currents were meeting at 
right angles, the Russian streaming to the southwest, the German to 
the southeast. The Russians felt that they must open the Straits 
because their commerce had suffered grievous losses from the closing 
of the Dardanelles in 1912; the avowed intent of Germany to 
strengthen Turkey in a military way, which would militate against 
the opening of the Straits, was explained by the necessity of securing 
a free field for German enterprise. In Asiatic Turkey a compromise 
was perhaps possible, for in the spring of 1914 a series of agree- 
ments divided the dominions of the Sultan into spheres of influence 
for railway exploitation by the several rival powers.1*® The Turkish 
government was also, as it were, put in commission, for if a German 
Bogitshevitch, p. 99. ‘‘ Again Sazonov told me that we must work for the future 
because we would acquire a great deal of territory from Austria.” Popovitch to 
Belgrade, Apr. 29, 1913, Bogitshevitch, pp. 99-100. In February, 1914, the Tsar 
promised Pashitch, the Serbian premier, that Russia would supply Serbia with 
munitions, and sent to the Serbian king the message, ‘“‘ For Serbia we shall do all”. 
Pashitch’s report, Feb. 2, 1914, Bogitshevitch, pp. 130, 134; Deutschland Schuldig? 
annex VI., app. 26. An English writer interprets these promises as a Russian device 
to prevent Serbia from precipitating war (J. W. Headlam-Morley, “ Russian Diplo- 
macy before the War”, in Quarterly Review, January, 1922), but they left the 
Serbs masters of the situation. Whether Russia was planning a deliberate attack 
on Austria-Hungary or waiting for that antiquated political machine to collapse of 
its own rottenness is still, at least so it seems to the writer, an open question. 
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general was in charge of the army, a British admiral was reorganizing 
the navy, and a Frenchman commanded the gendarmeries. Never- 
theless, a conflict of interests remained which showed itself quite 
clearly in the question of Armenian reforms, when the Entente 
Powers supported the Russian programme and the Triple Alliance 
helped Turkey to modify it.2* On the whole, it would seem that 
German influence was steadily mounting at the Sublime Porte; just 
when an alliance was first mooted is uncertain, but there is no doubt 
that Enver and Talaat Pashas overbore the French sympathies by 
which Djemal Pasha, the other member of the ruling triumvirate, 
claimed to have been animated.?*5 

In the Balkans the Treaty of Bucharest (August, 1913) was fol- 
lowed by much jockeying for position on the part of both Balkan 
kingdoms and Great Powers. Amidst the welter of intrigue, the out- 
standing fact seems to be that Bulgaria, disgusted by the hard terms 
imposed upon her and holding Russia responsible for them, began 
negotiations for a Turkish alliance, which was very nearly concluded 
in May, 1914;22° while from March on she was herself courted by 
the Central Powers and preferred to raise a loan in Berlin rather 
than in Paris.!27_ In midsummer, 1914, nothing was settled. But if 
“the isolation and diminution of Serbia” ?2*° could be effected, and 
Bulgaria won by the cession of Macedonia, the Teutonic road to the 
East would be secure, and the hegemony of the Balkans and of Eu- 
rope would pass to the Triple Alliance. The incentive to an active 
policy was probably not weakened by the confidence of Germany in 
both Italian loyalty and British neutrality. 

Russia was bound to resist any move directed against Serbia. 
For Rumania, after being for thirty years a satellite of the Triple . 
Alliance,!?° was now veering round to friendship with France and 
Russia,?®° and a Serbo-Rumanian wedge between Austria and Bul- 
garia would certainly stop the Drang nach Osten, if it did not make 
the Dual Alliance the arbiter of Balkan politics. Thus Serbia had 
become the key to the whole European situation. Russia could resist 

124 Djemal Pasha, p. 271. 

125 [bid., pp. 101-107, 75. 

126 Jbid., pp. 55-56; A. F. Pribram, Austrian Forcign Policy, 1908-1918 
(1923), pp. 50-51. 

127 For Franco-Russian efforts to save the situation in their favor, see Siebert, 
pp. 632-638. 


128 The phrase used by Francis Joseph in his letter of July 2, 1914, to William 
II. 

129 The treaty was renewed on Feb. 26, 1913. Pribram, I. 267. 

180 Siebert, pp. 615-618; Livre Noir, Il. 377-383; Austrian memorandum of 
July, 1914. 
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the Austro-German schemes the more confidently because her mili- 
tary reorganization was nearly completed **1 and because she was sure 
of French assistance. 

France had no direct interest in the Balkans, but if she declined 
to stand with Russia, the Dual Alliance would be shattered, the bal- 
ance of power destroyed, and the Treaty of Frankfort ratified by the 
dead weight of Germany’s greater population and superior resources 
for war. In these tragic circumstances France had no alternative, 
unless she was to abdicate as a great power, but to follow Russia; 
not blindly, for the assurances of support were limited to the terms 
of the treaty of alliance, but in the long run the Russians held the 
trump cards. M. Poincaré seems to have described the situation 
accurately when he said to Izvolski: “ France is undoubtedly peace- 
fully inclined, neither looking for war nor desiring it, but if Germany 
goes against Russia, this state of mind will change immediately.” ?*? 
So long as great armaments and the balance of power were the main- 
springs of European policy, France, like every other state, was ready 
to fight rather than face isolation by leaving her ally in the lurch.’™ 

So the stage was set for a trial of strength between the two great 
diplomatic combinations, each of which was armed to the teeth. In 
June, 1914, William II. and the Archduke Francis Ferdinand met, 
for the last time, at Konopischt. Their talk was about Rumania, 
according to the most authentic account,?** but the Russian general 
staff received reports to the effect that they had agreed to an Austrian 
attack on Serbia, with German assistance if necessary. This infor- 
mation was passed on to the intelligence section of the Serbian gen- 
eral staff, which was presided over by a Colonel Dragutin Dimitrye- 
vitch, born conspirator, a regicide of 1903, the leading spirit in the 
“Society of Union or Death” or “ Black Hand”, and chief of the 

181 At least the war minister thought so. He inspired a famous article in the 
Bourse Gazette, Mar. 13, 1914. ‘“‘ Russia wishes for peace, but is ready for war. 
The army is not only large, but excellently equipped. Russia has always fought on 
Russian soil and has always been victorious. Russia is no longer on the defensive. 
Russia is ready.” Exactly three months later there was another fanfare in the 
same tone, which concluded with the sentence: ‘“ Russia and France do not wish 
for war, but Russia is ready, and France must be also.” 

182 Izvolski to Sazonov, Sept. 12, 1912. Livre Noir, I. 326; Dewtschlond 
Schuldig? annex viii, app. 4. 

188 Count Benckendorff, the Russian ambassador in London, went so far as to 
say that “of all the Powers France is the only one that, not to say that it wishes 
war, would see it without great regret”. Report to Sazonov, Feb. 25, 1913, Ltove 
Noir, Il. 304; Deutschland Schuldig? annex VIII., app. 10. 

184 Report of Treutler, minister in the German emperor's suite, to the Foreign 
Office, June 14, 1914. Montgelas, Leitfaden, pp. 191-194; Am. Hist. Rev., XXIX. 
3II—j12. 
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military party that was scheming to overthrow Premier Pashitch and 
take control of the country. Dimitryevitch conceived the notion that 
the murder of the archduke would be a prophylaxis against the im- 
pending Austrian invasion, and, while he was in this mood, his friend 
and confidant, Major Voija Tankositch, appeared on the scene with 
two Bosniaks who were anxious to assassinate Francis Ferdinand. 
Dimitryevitch then made the arrangements which culminated in the 
catastrophe of June 28, 1914. When he informed the “ Black Hand ” 
of what he had done, it was aghast and persuaded him to counter- 
mand his orders; he claimed later that he tried to do so, but said that 
he was not obeyed. Such is the account vouched for by a Serbian 
historian, who denies that the Serbian government was in any way 
implicated.**® Just what was the relation of the Austrian govern- 
ment to the tragedy and why there was not adequate police protection 
in Serajevo are mysteries that are still discussed and still unsolved.** 

A month later both bloated armaments and serried alliances proved 
their futility. Bethmann-Hollweg.and Count Berchtold hoped to 
bluff Russia into accepting the Austrian ultimatum and a military 
expedition against Serbia. M. Sazonov thought that by mobilization 
of the Russian army he could bluff Austria into foregoing her action 
against Serbia. Bethmann-Hollweg thought that by threat of war 
he could bluff Russia into retracting her mobilization. M. Viviani 
tried to bluff Germany by refusing to state what France would do, 
and so did Sir Edward Grey as to Great Britain. Not one of them 
desired a European conflagration, but each, for fear that his bluff 
would be called, sanctioned all military measures short of actual war, 
and these measures enabled the soldiers in Germany, who were 
“jumpy ” in the extreme, to take control of the situation.*7 Whether 
the German general staff was justified in making the Russian mobili- 
zation 78 a casus bells is a much-discussed question; but discussion 

135 Stanoje Stanojevitch, Die Ermordung des Ersherzogs Frans Ferdinand 
(1923), PP. 43-56. : 

186 R. Recouly, “ L’Enigme de Sérajévo”, in Revue de France, Apr. 1, 1922 
(Living Age, May 6, 1922); Prince V. Ghika, “Le Meurtre de Sérajévo”, in 
Revue Universelle, Apr. 15, 1923 (Ltuiung Age, June 9, 1923). 

137 Professor S. B. Fay (‘‘ New Light on the Origins of the War”, III., in 
Am. Hist. Rev., XXVI. 251) shows that the German militarists got controf on July 
31, when the news of the Russian mobilization was received. In Russia, however, 
in spite of much pressure from the soldiers, it was Sazonov who persuaded the Tsar 
to order mobilization. 

138 The full story of the Russian mobilization has been told by Gen. Sergei 
Dobrorolski, the chief of the mobilization section of the Russian general staff, in his 
pamphlet, Die Mobilmachung der Russischen Armee, 1914 (1922). From the very 


beginning of the crisis, the general staff regarded war as inevitable. Sazonov, how- 
ever, hoped for peace until the Austrian declaration of war against Serbia. He 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.— 31. 
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of it should not obscure the fact that this mobilization was ordered 
because Austria refused all concessions and that Austria refused all 
concessions because she was absolutely sure of German backing. In 
other words, not one of the three protagonists was willing to accept 
a diplomatic defeat, for the stake at issue was nothing less than the 
domination of the Near East; whichever side yielded, the rival diplo- 
matic combination emerged as the director of European politics. It 
is perfectly true that when Bethmann perceived war to be imminent, 
under conditions different from those imagined at the moment the 
promise of support to Austria was given—for Italian neutrality and 
British intervention were looming up—he tried to draw back and 
exerted considerable pressure on Vienna.'®* But his action came too 
late, for he was unable to obtain concessions from his ally in time to 
stave off the Russian mobilization: he failed to prevent the war be- 
cause he clung too long to his original plan of scoring a resounding 
triumph for the Triple Alliance. It can, however, be pleaded in 
Bethmann’s favor that whereas he did, in the end, try to restrain 
Austria, France made but little effort to restrain Russia, and 
France must therefore share with Germany the responsibility for — 


then called for a general mobilization, and the ukase was signed on July 29. But 
before the orders could be sent off, they were countermanded by the Tsar, who 
substituted a partial mobilization. It was long believed that the general staff dis- 
obeyed the Tsar and went ahead with the general mobilization. Dobrorolski shows 
that this was not the case. The general mobilization was ordered on the afternoon 
of July 30, as a consequence of the general situation, the studied refusal of Austria 
to make any concessions, and the equivocal attitude of Germany. The argument 
was also used that the alliance with France bound Russia to mobilize if Austria 
mobilized (cf. Pribram, Secret Treaties, II. 215), and Austria had ordered a partial 
mobilization. But no orders to attack Germany were issued. Sazonov informed the 
French government that Russia would continue her military preparations until “ an 
absolutely satisfactory answer from Austria had been received through the agency 
of the German government” (Sazonoy to Izvolski, July 30, 1914, in Livre Noir, 
II. 292, and Romberg, p. 36). 

189 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 27, 1914, in Die Deutschen Dokumente sum 
Kriegsausbruch, no. 279; July 28, sbid., no. 323; July 29, sbid., no. 361; July 30, 
tbid., nos. 395, 396. 

140 The French government did urge its ally not to take any steps which would 
give Germany an excuse to mobilize, and even suggested that “in the higher inter- 
ests of peace” Russia might declare her willingness “to slow down her preparations 
for mobilization for the time being”. Izvolski to Sazonov, July 30, 1914, nos. 208, 
210, in Livre Noir, II. 290, and Romberg, pp. 36, 37. But France did not suggest 
that Russia should alter her attitude, for it had been bluntly informed that Russia 
would not do so. Sazonov to Izvolski, July 27, 1914, in Livre Noir, II. 280, and 
Romberg, p. 20. That France preferred war to sacrificing the alliance is seen from 
the statement made to Izvolski, at 1 a.m. on Aug. 1 (that is, after the German 
ultimatum practically demanding French neutrality had been received), that “the 
French government has firmly decided on war”. Izvolski to Sazonov, Aug. 1, 1914, 
in Livre Noir, II. 294, and Romberg, p. 41. 
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making the fate of Serbia a clear-cut issue between the Triple and 
the Dual Alliances. But if France cannot be credited with any posi- 
tive step to preserve peace, she is certainly absolved from what is the 
most serious charge against Germany. For Sir Edward Grey saw 
that the only escape from the spasse was to bring the Concert of 
Europe into action, and his proposal to that end was accepted by 
France, Russia, and Italy. It was the refusal of Germany to follow 
this lead, before the diplomatic situation had been overtaken by mili- 
tary measures, which made Great Britain finally range herself with 
France and Russia, prevented a compromise between the Alliance and 
the Entente, forced each group to maintain its position, and thus 
precipitated the war. 
BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


Go O gle 


BRITISH SECRET SERVICE AND THE FRENCH- 
AMERICAN ALLIANCE? 


It lies in the very nature of his trade that the international spy 
should, whenever he can, obliterate the traces of his work; neverthe- 
less, despite his efforts, his story will sometimes leave material for the 
sober historian, to be used when, decades after the events, confiden- 
tial archives are opened. In them may be found two principal classes 
of sources, which have served for the preparation of this narrative: 
reports of operatives and spies to their superior officers, which in 
turn were digested and summarized for perusal by high executives, 
and petitions and memorials for reward for past services rendered. 
From such material one can reconstruct a hitherto untold chapter of 
the diplomatic history of the American Revolution that should awe 
the genius of Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim himself. 

The British intelligence service during the early years of the 
American Revolution was under the direction of William Eden, then 
an ambitious under-secretary of state, who later as Lord Auckland 
was one of that group of brilliant diplomatists who developed their 
talent during the long struggle against the forces of the French Revo- 
lution and the brains and battalions of Bonaparte. He recruited his 
well-paid informants from among American-born British subjects 
who found themselves in England at the beginning of the war, men 
who could easily pose as patriots or at least as friendly disposed to 
the Revolutionary cause. His right-hand man was Paul Wentworth, 
of the famous New Hampshire family of that name but otherwise 
biographically obscure.?, It was he who helped to digest the great 
mass of informative matter arriving from numerous secret corre- 
spondents in Europe and America, and who continuously made rapid 
and hazardous trips back and forth across the Channel in the prose- 
cution of his enterprises. At first considered by the Continental 
Congress as a loyal American and made one of its confidential corre- 
spondents in London in 1774, he soon attached himself rather abjectly 
to the party in power in England and to the particular political for- 
tunes of Eden, in whose future he justly placed great confidence. 
He had a salary of £200 a year, with liberal expense accounts and a 
vague promise of a baronetcy, a seat in Parliament, and a sinecure 

1 This paper was read at the Columbus meeting of the American Historical As- 


sociation, Dec. 29, 1923. 
2 Wharton, Diplomatic Correspondence, I. 661, gives the few references 
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on one of the administrative boards of government in case of marked 
success.* His bargain with the ministry is characteristic of the place- 
hunter and spy of the time, though Wentworth was a very able man 
who was willing to work hard for his reward. His despatches and 
those of others of this gentry reveal no more than conventional ex- 
pressions of patriotism and sacrifice. They were working their jobs 
for the main chance. 

Wentworth at the beginning of his career had submitted some 
historical and geographical memoirs on the colonial controversy. The 
geographical and economic information contained in them came from 
his personal experience. For the historical background so profusely 
employed to illustrate political points he drew from Dr. Edward 
Bancroft’s Remarks on a Review of the Controversy between Great 
Britain and her Colonies,‘ an argument for a constitutional adjust- 
ment to reconcile the colonies within the empire. Wentworth had 
helped the author in the preparation of the manuscript.’ Bancroft, 
a native of Westfield, Massachusetts, was educated in England as a 
physician. A widely travelled man, he was more than a dabbler in 
that field of general scientific curiosity which then passed for “ philos- 
ophy”. With this versatility he combined a tolerable gift for writing 
and a well-concealed but unrivalled genius for intrigue. His essays 
had won him the friendship of Franklin during the latter’s long so- 
journ in London. When Silas Deane appeared in France as the first 
diplomatic representative of the United States abroad, he carried not 


only his instructions written by Benjamin Franklin but letters of ‘ 


introduction to Bancroft. These brought the essay-writer over from 
England to become Deane’s intimate associate. When Franklin him- 
self and a little later the proud and jealous Arthur Lee joined Deane 
to make a joint commission, Bancroft continued to be the confidant 
of the American representatives, with the exception of Lee. Lee ex- 
pressed suspicions of Bancroft’s loyalty. Bancroft boldly and suc- 
cessfully challenged the accusation as an insult to his integrity. No 


3 See Wentworth to Eden, Dec. 12, 1777, Jan. 1 and 4, 1778, Apr. 3, 1778, in 
Auckland MSS., as preserved in photographic copies in Stevens’s Facsimiles of 
Manuscripts in European Archives relating to Amerwa, 1773-1783, nos. 315, 328, 
768, 343. Hereinafter we shall refer to the facsimiles as SF. 

A note of John Robinson, secretary of the Treasury, to General Sir William 
Howe, Mar. 8, 1777, suggests that Wentworth may have enjoyed this salary in ad- 
dition to an allowance of £500 a year made to Governor Wentworth, “to be paid 
to his relation Mr. Wentworth”. The Lords of the Treasury expected the latter 
would not draw any more bills on his salary, as a consequence. See Hist. MSS. 
Commission, Report on American Manuscripts in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britatwn, I. 94. 

4 London, 1769. 

5 Wentworth to Eden, Dec. 17, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 231). 
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proof could be produced, and Lee’s querulous and quarrelsome con- 
duct soon lost him the confidence of his own colleagues as well as 
that of the French Foreign Office.* Despite several nerve-shaking 
escapes from detection, Bancroft maintained his confidential position. 
After the dissolution of the commission he remained the friend and 
adviser of Franklin, “ assisting” him throughout the war and during 
the peace negotiations of 1782-1783.” 

While engaged as secretary and adviser to the Commissioners 
Bancroft made mysterious trips back and forth to London. In the 
course of one of these he engaged himself, through Wentworth, to 
supply the ministry with information of the secret activities of the 
Commissioners. The immunity with which he passed back and 
forth to enemy territory ought to have opened the eyes of all three 
of the American agents, but he allayed any suspicions which might 
have arisen by furnishing them with what purported to be secret 
information obtained in London. While really faithful to the British 

. side, which paid him the most money, he posed as an American spy. 
From the Commissioners he drew a secretary’s salary, and even 
cleverly complained and threatened to quit, when his pay was delayed. 
Franklin and Deane to the end believed him a sacrificing American 
patriot and an honorable gentleman. His strange career for a long 
time misled historians of the Revolution. Dr. Wharton in his edition 
of the Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the Unsted 
States,° after analyzing the question of the man’s loyalty, concludes 
‘that he was one hundred per cent. American. He thus laughs away 
the accusations against him: 


It may hereafter appear, on the unearthing of the secret-service papers 
of the British foreign office, that this [that of a spy] was really Ban- 
croft’s position. But if it be so, he presents a case of which history af- 
fords no parallel. To believe him guilty of such atrocious and yet ex- 
quisitely subtle perfidy we must believe that, ingenuous, simple-hearted, 


6P. L. Ford, Edward Bancroft's Narrative of the Objects and Proceedings of 
Silas Deane, as Commissioner of the United Colonies to France ; made to the British 
Government in 1776 (Brooklyn, N. Y., Historical Printing Club, 1891); Bancroft’s 
“Memorial” to Carmarthen, Sept. 16, 1784, British Public Record Office, F. O. 
4:3, printed at the end of this article. 

7 See the Memorial referred to in the preceding foot-note. 

8 Wentworth to Suffolk, Nov. 16, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 218), speaks of 
the “ £200 due next quarter” to Bancroft. For exact state of Bancroft’s emolu- 
ments at various times, see his Memorial of Sept. 16, 1784, to Carmarthen, infra. 

9TI. 640-641. Bancroft’s true identity was pointed out by Mr. P. L. Ford, 
op. cit., after an examination of a part of the Stevens facsimiles. Ford printed in 
that year a typical report of the agent, together with a short biography. The his- 
torian George Bancroft guessed E. Bancroft’s real character as early as 1866; His- 
tory of the United States, IX. 62, 64. It is apparently to George Bancroft’s un- 
documented but reliable statement that Dr. Wharton was directing the above passage. 
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and credulous as he appeared to the general observer, occupying to Frank- 
lin and to America a position not unlike what Boswell did to John- 
son and Corsica, though with certain scientific aptitudes to which Bos- 
well laid no claim and with an apparent occasional heroism of which 
Boswell was incapable, he was, nevertheless, a dissembler so artful as to 
defy. the scrutiny of Franklin, with whom he was in constant intercourse; 
an intriguer so skillful as, without money or power, to deceive Vergennes 
and the multitudinous police with which Vergennes encircled him; a 
villain so profoundly wary as to win the confidence of Paul Jones, pro- 
fessedly aiding him in desperate secret raids on the British coast, and 
yet, by an art almost unfathomable, reserving the disclosure of these 
secrets to British officials until a future day which never came; a double 
traitor, whose duplicity was so masterly as to be unsuspected by the 
British court, which held him to be a rebel; and by such men as La- 
Fayette, as John Adams, as Jefferson, who regarded him as a true friend. 
This amusing combination of apparently absolutely inconsistent charac- 
teristics may exist in bewildering harmony in the character of Edward 
Bancroft; but such a phenomenon should not be believed to exist without 
strong proof. 


We quote all this because we cannot improve on it as an eloquent 
description of Bancroft’s perfidy. For the secret-service papers are 
now unearthed, so far as Bancroft is concerned, and have long been 
adequately available in the Stevens photographic facsimiles of the 
private papers of Lord Auckland. 

In December, 1776, Bancroft entered into a written engagement, 
through Wentworth, to correspond with him and Lord Stormont, in 
return for a payment of £500 down and £400 per annum.’® His 
correspondence, under the fictitious name of “ Dr. Edwards”, was to 
be left regularly in a sealed bottle in the hole of a tree on the south 
side of the Tuileries. He also had frequent clandestine interviews 
with Wentworth. It was stipulated that he should supply “his 
knowledge” of the following subjects: | 


The progress of the Treaty with France, and of the assistance ex- 
pected, or commerce carryed on or in any of the ports of that Kingdom. 

The same with Spain, and of every other Court in Europe. 

The agents in the foreign islands in America, and the means of carry- 
ing on the Commerce with the Northern Colonys. 

The means of obtaining credit—effects and money; and the channells 
and agents used to apply them; the secret moves about the Courts of 
France and Spain, and the Congress agents, and tracing the lines from 
one to the other. 

10 See Ford, p. 9, and “ Engagement of Dr. Edwards” in the hand of Paul 
Wentworth, Auckland MSS. (SF 235). Bancroft’s loyalty to the ministry did not 
pass unsuspected by his employers, but it stood the test of opening up his private 
correspondence in the post-office, and of various other checks which we shall see 
were put on him. Compare this with Bancroft’s Memorial of Sept. 17, 1784, to 
Carmarthen, infra. 
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Franklin’s and Deane’s correspondence with the Congress, and their 
agents; and the secret, as well as the ostensible letters from the Congress 
to them. Copys of any transactions, committed to papers, and an exact 
account of all intercourse and the subject matter treated of, between the 
Courts of Versailles and Madrid, and the agents from Congress. 


Subjects to be communicated to Lord Stormont. 


Names of the two Carolina ships, masters both English and French, 
description of the ships, and cargoes; the time of sailing, and the port 
bound to. 

The same circumstances respecting all equipments in any port in Eu- 
rope together with the names of the agents imployed. 

The intelligence that may arrive from America, the captures made by 
their privateers, and the instructions they receive from the deputys. 

How the captures are disposed of. 


The serviceable communications of the double-dealing doctor, en- 
abling the ministry to read the innermost secrets of the American 
Commissioners and to place their cruisers across the track of munition 
shipments to Washington’s army, as well as to supply the British 
mjnister at Paris (Lord Stormont) with material for protesting 
French violations of neutrality, were only a part of Eden’s abundant 
American intelligence. A scheme was devised to get hold of a large 
number of the original despatches of the Commissioners, for Ban- 
croft’s secretarial duties left him time to copy only the more impor- 
tant documents and to make digests of the rest of the information 
that passed under his attention. Eden doubtless also wished the 
satisfaction of checking his spy’s copies by comparison with the 
originals. The plan, referred to in the Auckland papers as the 
“Hynson business ”, may now be set forth. 

Deane had in France with him as personal secretary one William 
Carmichael of Maryland, a young man of some independent means, 
plausible parts, and a large but not very shrewd liking for backstairs 
work."* A sojourn in England had brought him into touch with 
the radical politics of the day. He had also been a seeker after 
the lower pleasures of London resorts and, perhaps in that channel, 
had made the acquaintance of a number of American sea-captains 
who plied the trans-Atlantic trade in the days before the Prohibitory 
Acts. His taste for such companionship did not improve his per- 
sonal morals but brought him acquaintance, which later proved useful 

11 Carmichael sums up his career in France in a letter to Franklin, dated Feb. 
1, 1778, preserved in manuscript among the Franklin Papers, VIII. 82, in the collec- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society, in Philadelphia. See also his letter to 
the Committee of Correspondence, Wharton, II. 184-189. He was appointed secre- 
tary to the Commissioners by Congress, Nov. 28, 1777, but was sent home by the 


Commissioners before his commission reached France. Calendar of Franklin 
Papers, IV. 244. 
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to the American cause, with the very men who might be recruited to 
command privateers and munition shins clandestinely fitting out in 
Framce. Carmichael was deputed by tae Commissioners to the task 
of enlisting such services.’* One of the persons thus approached was 
a certain Joseph Hynson, a fellow Marylander. According to the 
intelligence of Eden the two men, Carmichael and Hynson, showed 
considerable affection for each other and had mistresses who inhab- 
ited the same house in London. Hynson was an experienced seaman 
of the adventurous sort well adapted to the work in hand. Out of 
employment and funds, he was anxious, he professed, to return to 
America. It was arranged that a cutter should be surreptitiously 
purchased at Dover and cleared ostensibly on an innocent voyage. 
Hynson was then to take her to France to be fitted out as a swift- 
sailing armed packet-boat to serve as a means of regular transmission 
of the Commissioners’ despatches to Congress. He was to command 
her on the first voyage and thus advantageously achieve his desire of 
returning to his native land. 

To his close friends, Hynson let it be known that he was off in 
the service of the Americans on some such adventure, mysteriously 
hinted at but never wholly explained. A certain Reverend John 
Vardill, a Tory in Eden’s employ (who had for his wages the promise 
of a professorship in “the college at New York” when the rebellion 
should have been suppressed ), was known by these friends to have held 
out to Hynson a profitable offer to betray his American connections. ' 
The valiant sea-captain in vigorous terms let it be understood that . 
he had indignantly repulsed such overtures. Actually he accepted 
them. It was fixed that he should take the packet out of Dover 
without hindrance from the Admiralty, which was made cognizant of 
the whole plot. After leaving a French port with the American 
despatches he was to sail the ship into a trap set by British cruisers. 
A long correspondence on this subject, in which appears an intelli- 
gence officer named Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Smith, and elabo- 
rate signals concerted with the navy, is preserved among Eden’s 
papers.*® 

Hynson took the ship across the Channel as desired by both 
parties. While she was being refitted with some delay he spent his 
time at Paris in close touch with the Commissioners and in intimacy 
with his friend Carmichael. With their errands he passed back and 

12 “ Statement concerning the Employment of Lieut. Col. Edward Smith with 


regard to Captain Hynson and a Sketch of the Information obtained”, March, 1777, 
Auckland MSS. (SF 248). 


183 The numerous documents may be found by consulting the index to the 
Stevens Facsimtles, vol. XXV., under the heads of Hynson, Smith, etc. 
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t 
forth to the French ports and was able to get much marine informa- 
tion highly desirable to the British embassy and ministry, to which 
it was promptly relayed through Smith, whom Hynson regarded as 
his superior officer. Carmichael was not unaware of Hynson’s con- 
nections with Smith. The Commissioners’ agent appears in the role 
of such an intimate friend as not to have divulged his knowledge. 
He not only continued to be intimate with the spy but himself actu- 
ally went to the verge, if not over the edge, of treason. Smith had 
hopes, through Hynson, of contaminating Carmichael, and reported 
to Eden that the American had gone so far as to promise if necessary 
to steal from the Commissioners such papers as Hynson might re- 
quire.* But the investigator is puzzled in determining Carmichael’s 
precise status—if indeed it can be precisely defined—by a memorial 
of his written at about this time,’® for Vergennes’s eye, in which he 
urged that France should come into an American alliance as the one 
way of abasing Britain before she should have successfully offered 
peace terms to the sorely tried revolted colonies. 

For various reasons, none of which shows any distrust of Hyn- 
-son’s perfect loyalty, Franklin and Deane decided to send out the 
despatches on an earlier boat under the command of one Captain 
. Folger. They were forwarded to Folger in Hynson’s care at Havre. 
Hynson delivered the despatch pouch, but the contents which Folger 
received and unsuspectingly carried to America proved when opened 
by the Committee of Correspondence of the Continental Congress to 
be a wad of blank paper.4® Long before the abstraction could be 
known by the Commissioners, even before the rifled pouch could have 
reached America, Hynson had personally delivered the despatches to 
Smith in England, and Eden had the satisfaction of carefully arrang- 
ing about six months’ accumulation of them for the private perusal 
of George III., who sometimes had doubted the loyalty of the various 
British operatives working in France.” ‘‘ Hynson has by this con- 

14“ Information obtained by Lt. Col. Smith during the six weeks of his inter- 
course with Capt. Hynson, in February and March, 1777", Mar. 27-28, 1777, 
Auckland MSS. (SF 670). 

15 Carmichael to the Count ————,, 1777, SF 647. This long memoir, and 
a translation by the Count d’Estaing, is preserved in the French archives. What 
appears to be an obliterated month date after the “1777” might be “rx Jan’y”, 
“t July”, or less likely ‘(1 June”. The memorial also speaks of the ‘“‘ ensuing 
winter”. Because of this internal evidence, and the probability that the first letter 
of the month of the date begins with a “J”, I conclude the memorial to have been 
written by Carmichael at some time during the first six weeks of 1777, and not 
during the November and December negotiations. 

16 Lt.-Col. Edward Smith to Eden, Oct. 20, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 20s); 
Wharton, II. 664. 


17 Wrapper with Eden’s endorsement on which is added a Note by the King. 
Apr. 6, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 249). 
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duct fully discharged his promises made some months ago”, wrote 
Eden to the king. ‘Lord North gave him at my desire £200, and 
the promise of £200 a year. He was an honest rascal, and no fool 
though apparently stupid.” ** 

The honest rascal now hurried back to France, but found himself 
mistrusted. Deane refused to have anything to do with him.’® His 
“old friends” the Americans, with the exception of Carmichael, de- 
serted him. The miserable wretch, who thought the milk of human 
kindness should cause a little thing like the possibility of treason to 
be overlooked by the friends he studied to betray, was quite unhappy. 
He remained hidden in his room, only occasionally slipping out to 
send a despatch by Lord Stormont’s couriers to Smith. He urged 
that officer to come to Paris and explain things to the Commissioners, 
to assure them that he, Hynson, had not unduly “ expanded himself ”. 
He thought that a reassuring word from Smith might smooth over 
his ruptured friendship with them! 

The day after his arrival at Paris Hynson breakfasted with Car- 
michael, who gave him a message from the Commissioners asking 
whether Smith would soon be in Paris. Apparently they regarded 
the latter as a reputable British agent with whom some sort of honest 
negotiations might be possible. Hynson replied that he expected him 
soon. In a letter to Smith, Hynson says that the Commissioners 
desired him to keep low until Smith’s arrival. ‘‘ They at the same 
time said that the French Court had knowledge of my going to Eng- 
land and that they [#.e., the Commissioners] were accused of sending 
me there, which was the reason they could not agree to see me at 
present.” Soon Hynson reported that even Carmichael was now 
forbidden to visit him.?° Carmichael nevertheless made such visits 
clandestinely (at least Hynson believed they were clandestine). Dur- 
ing one of them occurred this interesting conversation, as reported in 
Hynson’s own grammar and spelling to Smith: 


[Carmichael] was expressing a great desire that you come to Paris. 
I asked him what end he thought it would answer. He said a very great 
one, that the gentin was [were ?] wishing to have some conversation with 
you, I told him there was one thing, that the Commissioners would harken 


18 William Eden to George III., Oct. 20, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 275). 

19 “TI do not write you to reproach you for the ungrateful and treacherous 
part you have acted :—I leave this to your own reflections, but as you have had the 
assurance to write to me, and to propose the betraying your new patrons, in the 
manner you have wickedly but in vain attempted to betray your former, and with 
them your Country, I must tell you that no letters from you will hereafter be re- 
ceived by—Deane.” Deane to Hynson, Paris, Oct. 26, 1777, Auckland MSS. 
(SF 208). 

20 J. Hynson to Nicholas Noel [Smith], Nov. 23, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 
308) ; Hynson to Smith, Nov. 25, sbid. (SF 309). 
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to nothing but independance, and that was what England would never 
allow them. He said if there was to be a meeting we might talk high at 
first. I told him that would answer no end, did he think the Gentlemen 
would expect any other terms, than that of independance. He said there 
was a division about giving up their independance, but he said you would 
be surprised to hear Dr. Franklin says that whenever Great Britain would 
shew a disposn for peace he would be the first to give up this independ- 
ance. Mr. Deane he said had made the same declaration. But Dr. 
Franklin said he knew they had no mind for peace. He said Mr. Lee 
lived in a higher stile than he had ever done, and had a great deal of 
pride, he dare say he would wish to continue as he was, therefore he was 
the only one that would be against giving up independance but declared 
it would be given up immediately upon England’s showing a disposn for 
peace. This was before any of the accounts [that is, of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render, news of which reached the port of Nantes on November 30, 1777]. 


On December 10, after that news had arrived at Paris, Car- 
michael came again. ‘When I asked him what the Gentlemen 
seemed to talk of at present he said of nothing but their success. 
He believed it was too late to think of anything now. I therefore at 
present will not urge your coming to Paris.” 7? 

Even Carmichael’s visits now stopped. Suspected by the Comte 
de Vergennes, he was ordered back to America, with despatches. At 
first there was question of his being entrusted with these, but some- 
body broke into his room and found his correspondence innocent; 
Franklin and Deane therefore insisted on his bearing the papers as 
a mark of their esteem and respect ;?? at least this is Wentworth’s 
account of it, though it is likely that what reached him was a distorted 
version of the plundering of Lee’s papers by Carmichael, at Deane’s 
instigation.?2= Hynson, humanly lonely and in despair, begged to be 
relieved of his service and given employment in America.** He was 
no longer able to get anything out of the Commissioners and he had 
been told that if he continued in Paris he was likely to be arrested as 
aspy. “It isa carracter I heartily despise,” he wrote, “I had rather 
you would send me to Amerrica as a common soldier, where I might 

21 Hynson to Smith, Paris, Dec. 10, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 314). 

22 Wentworth to Eden, Jan. 6, 1778, Auckland MSS. (SF 332). 

23 “ At a meeting of the Commissioners for the United States, held at Passi 
Jan. 7 1778 Mr. Deane informed Mr. Lee that he did not open Mr. Lee's Dis- 
patches. That Mr. Carmichael did open them. That Mr. Carmichael was now in 
possession of the Book in which they were written; which Mr. Deane believed he 
intended to carry to America with him. That Mr. Deane had written for and ex- 
pected a Copy of them. That they contained a Libel on two of the best men in 
America; for which Mr. Deane knew one of them to be a man of such spirit, that 
if he knew it, he would come over on purpose to call Mr. Lee to account for it.” 
Silas Deane to the American Commissioners. Memorandum, January, 1778. See 
Calendar of Franklin Papers, I. 358, referring to volume VIII. 85a, of the manu- 


scripts, in American Philosophical Society. 
24 Hynson to Smith, Dec. 10, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 314). 
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be of some use.”?° Despite the previous largesses of the ministry 
he again asked for money. Eden wrote Smith that “the trifling sum 
[£40] would readily be reimbursed, and with pleasure if Mr. Hynson 
would either catch Mr. Deane or Mr. Carmichael who have departed 
with despatches in different ships ”’.?° 

Carmichael as early as November 1, 1777, had written to an un- 
identified English correspondent, presumably a publicist of the Oppo- 
sition, a letter which was intercepted in the English post-office and 
delivered over to Eden. In it was mentioned a peace without victory. 
“Tt might well be imagined that some scheme of accommodation 
might be hit upon which would make us good friends. If we could 
on one side lose the idea of supremacy and on the other that of de- 
pendence we might be friends by treaty, never by confederation.” 
He represented “our leading man” as trembling for fear lest his 
propositions to France should be accepted. ‘‘ He wishes no Euro- 
pean connection. He despises France and hates England.” Car- 
michael professed to be eager to secure the interests of his constitu- 
ents (whoever they were). “I would implicitly follow every instruc- 
tion that meant their ease, their success and their present happiness, 
though the mode should be contrary to what I should chuse of doing 
it. I wish you would busy yourself with paragraphs on the folly of 
the war... .”?7 

Carmichael’s letter, and his later interviews with Hynson, pro- 
fessed to indicate that there was—at least before Burgoyne’s sur- 
render—some division on the question of independence among the 
American Commissioners and that they, with the exception of Arthur 
Lee, might have been willing to arrange a peace by compromise. 
The despatches intercepted by Hynson also revealed these dissensions 
and supported the same idea. Similar information was furnished by 
the communications of another British spy, one Thornton, who served 
as Arthur Lee’s personal secretary and whose information is less 
important than that of Bancroft only because Lee lacked the confi- 
dence of the other two Commissioners and of the French court.” 
Lee’s papers, too, had been stolen from him that summer in Berlin 
by the British minister to that court, Hugh Elliot, whom a grateful 

325 Hynson to Smith, Dec. 17, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 316). 

26 Eden to Suffolk, December, 1777 (precise date not given), Auckland MSS. 
(SF 312). The allusion is to Mr. Simeon Deane, a brother of the Commissioner. 


37 William Carmichael to ‘‘ Monsieur Jean Trouville’, Nov. 1, 1777, Auckland 
MSS. (SF 288). 

28 See Wharton, I. 6s9. After Lee signed the French treaties Thornton was 
able to send a draft to London. His most dangerous activities were in his repre- 
sentations of himself to Lee as an American spy and his furnishing false military 
information, which Lee trustfully sent over to the Congress. IJbid., 1.’ 208. 
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ministry rewarded with a gentle reprimand and £1000 cash.” All 
this news agreed with and neatly supplemented that of the agile 
Bancroft. Only a fortnight after the successful completion of the 

' Hynson business one of Bancroft’s personal letters to an English 
correspondent was opened in the mails by other agents of the argus- 
eyed Eden. To a correspondent in the City who was his partner in 
stocks and insurance speculations and also one of his friends in the 
/ePposon party, Bancroft revealed information not sent in to Went- 
' worth, news to the effect that Burgoyne’s invasion from Canada had 
been stopped and that his army, after severe losses, was in retreat.*° 
By this news Bancroft and his partners were able to anticipate the 
great drop in the value of British funds that followed the announce- 
ment. He must have made a “killing” on the London ’Change. 
Wentworth a few weeks later reported him to be very flush with 
money.*? ; 

If the well-informed Bancroft was willing to gamble on his infor- 
mation, the ministry had its forebodings. Ministers who had just 
been expressing to each other in exuberant terms the fine mettle of 
their health and indulging in long week-ends in the country actually 
began to lose sleep and really to worry over the outcome of the,cam- 
paign in America. A victory by the Americans might invite the open 
acceptance of their cause by France and Spain. It boded nothing 
less than a possible break-up of the empire. The military situation 
made a peace manoeuvre desirable, particularly when the several 
sources of intelligence from Paris indicated division of opinion among 
the American Commissioners and an apparent willingness of Franklin 
and Deane to accept a reconciliation within the empire. Eden began 
to formulate propositions of peace which were eventually adopted by 
Lord North. In order to give any overtures a bigger chance of suc- 
cess he resolved to sound out the American Commissioners to learn 
whether they would agree to any peace short of actual independence. 

The Paris intrigues were now taken out of the hands of Hynson 
and Smith and placed under the more expert management of Went- 
worth, the emissary usually employed on the most important and 
delicate business.*? He was hurriedly ordered to France with a writ- 


29 Elliot had estimated his expenses in this job to be £500: the correspondence 
relating to the dishonorable business is preserved in the Auckland MSS. (SF 1451- 
1481). 

80 Bancroft to Thomas Walpole, undated, received Nov. 7, 1777, Auckland 
MSS. (SF 289). The letter quoted information received by a vessel which left 
Portsmouth on Sept. 4. It spoke of a loss of 600 to 800 men in one engagement 
(probably that at Bennington, Aug. 15). 

81 Wentworth to Eden, end of 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 324). 

32 Beaumarchais’s agents shadowed Wentworth in Paris, as of course did the 
police. On Dec. 17 Beaumarchais warned Vergennes: “ He is related to the Mar- 
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ten commission dated December 6, 1777, directing him to ascertain 
the Commissioners’ idea of a peace, to secure full information of 
their relations with France, Spain, and the other powers of Europe, 
the naval preparations under way in the two Bourbon monarchies, 
and in general everything of significance as to the rapidly developing 
European crisis, which it was hoped to prevent by interesting the 
Americans in a peace negotiation before they could conclude an alli- 
ance with France. Wentworth carried no actual powers to treat of 
peace; all he had was a letter from Eden full of amiable expressions 
of conciliation and respect for Franklin, written shortly after the 
news of Burgoyne’s actual surrender was announced in London. 
This he might read to Deane and Franklin. The gist is well stated 
in its last paragraphs: | 


We have often been asked here, “ Do you mean anything short of 
unconditional surrender?”’ I wish to answer that question by putting 
another to those who are in the confidence of the colonies; “ do you mean 
anything short of unqualified independence?” If they answer in the 
negative I have only to tell them that nothing Jess than a ten years’ un- 
successful war can prepare this country for such an ultimatum. But if 
they answer: “ We are indeed at this moment independent de facto, yet 
we cannot wish any peace to leave us in that state, which, every circum- 
stance considered, might end in a wild anarchy and confusion; still less 
can we wish to place the qualified controul, which should rest somewhere, 
in the hands of nations who are strangers to our blood, language, and 
constitutional principles of Government.” In reply to such an answer 
(and such an answer I should expect from wise and good men) I would 
request them to proceed and tell me frankly and seriously their sentiments 
both as to the grounds of an accommodation and the mode of negotiat- 
ing it. 

Well, but how shall all this and the various matters connected with it 
be negotiated? How will the voice of peace be heard in the midst of 
such a war? 7 

I shall shortly and in the fewest words add, that if I knew any clear 
or indeed plausible answers to these questions, and the others which they 
obviously imply, I am cordially disposed and fortunately situated to turn 
such knowledge to the most immediate, and most benevolent purposes. I 
hope to hear from you.®* | 


quis of Rockingham; is a particular friend of Lord Suffolk, is employed by the 
Ministers in difficult matters, keeping in touch with the Opposition as much as with 
the Royalists; ... This Mr. Wentworth speaks French like you, and better than 
I do; he is one of the cleverest men in England. So early as last year he made 
efforts in Paris with the same object. 

‘I also know that two Americans, one of whom is Carmichael, are about to 
leave for America with very important despatches. Now these would give us in- 
formation!’’ Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, vol. 526, f. 270 (SF 
3781). 

88 Eden to Wentworth, Dec. 5s, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 483). For Eden’s 
instructions to Wentworth see ‘“‘ Minutes arranged with Mr. Wentworth”, Dec. 6, 
1777, ibid. (SF 484). , 
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In Paris Wentworth met further details of the smashing defeat 
of Burgoyne and news to the effect that Howe appeared to be hemmed 
in at Philadelphia by Washington’s troops.** He found that Ban- 
croft had gone “on the wing” to London, there to collect some sort 
of insurance “which may affect Deane and Company”. Actually 
Bancroft’s journey was, we think, to collect his recent winnings, and 
perhaps in a manoeuvre of confidence to the Commissioners to sound 
out the British Opposition as to its strength and peace attitude after 
Saratoga. On December 17, Wentworth managed to have a “ secret 
and confidential” interview with Deane. He suggested that the war 
had been forced on the British ministry by circumstances not under 
its control, that they were now anxious to undo a mistaken policy, 
and that they rather than any Opposition party coming into power 
were the persons who could best negotiate such a devoutly-to-be- 
wished-for consummation. He prefaced his peace proposals with a 
long historical disquisition, illustrated by quotations from Bancroft’s 
essay of 1769, and frequently interrupted by rejoinders from Deane. 
He then broached a programme for which, he said, he was solely 
responsible, namely a reversion to the colonial status of 1763 with a 
repeal of the obnoxious acts passed since that date. Deane stood 
out for absolute independence as necessary for any possible nego- 
tiations. After several hours’ animated discussion both men, ex- 
hausted, adjourned till later in the day. They then went over the 
ground again and Wentworth proposed an armistice with cessation 
of hostilities by sea and land, British troops to be withdrawn from 
everywhere except “New York Island’, Long Island, Governor's 
Island, Staten Island, and Shelter Island. Long Island was to con- 
tinue permanently in the possession of the king’s forces, in a situation 
which he compared to the barrier fortresses of the Netherlands, while 
the smaller islands mentioned were to be neutralized for the sake of 
safe barriers to Long Island. As a precedent for this he cited the 
Dunkirk humiliation imposed by Great Britain on France in the peace 
of 1763! Confidence and security thus established, continued Went- 
worth, commissioners might then be appointed by Great Britain to 
work out the details of a peace based on a commercial union and the 
“grand basis of the Navigation Acts”. He then took Deane up on 
to a high mountain and turned his vision to a panorama of honors 
and emoluments for the leaders who might be successful in effecting 
such a reconciliation: governors-general, privy seals, great seals, 
treasurers, secretaries, councillors in the general governments (Went- 
worth conceived of three such general governments for the colontes), 


34 Wentworth to Eden, Paris, Dec. 11, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 22s). 
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local barons and knights. This he left to work on the minds of the 
Commissioners. Deane is not recorded as having offered any com- 
ment in this connection. Wentworth ended by developing a grand 
scheme for agricultural education and the development of American 
lands after a reconciliation should have been achieved.** 

Two anxious weeks passed before the British agent could arrange 
another interview. Meanwhile rumors spread that the French court 
had declared itself in favor of open recognition of the United States 
and a treaty of amity and commerce—which it actually did on De- 
cember 6—rumors which in the absence of Bancroft he could not 
with certainty confirm. Carmichael, with Deane’s brother, was leav- 
ing for America with important despatches. This made Wentworth 
all the more suspicious. By the twenty-fifth Bancroft had returned 
from London. Through him Wentworth attempted again to arrange 
a meeting with the Commissioners. They instructed Bancroft to 
wait until the next Monday before replying to the Englishman and 
then to endeavor to amuse him with hopes and difficulties until the 
despatches were well on their way. Bancroft of course told this to 
Wentworth. The latter grew nervous and harassed in spirit. In 
such a great and critical moment, he wrote his chief, he could not 
rely entirely on Bancroft. The latter had been in conference with 
the Opposition and admitted having brought back a packet—he did 
not believe him when he said it was sealed—for the Commissioners. 
Other unofficial peacemakers were suspected of approaching the 
Americans at this time, in anticipation of the opening of Parliament 
on January 20. 


Take care that America and the West Indies don’t glide through our 
fingers, [Wentworth wrote,] while we by inefficient means try to prevent 
alarm, and hush up a perilous situation, perhaps only so because we shrink 
from it. . . . I have determined to amuse the agents by hopes of all they 
wish—it can do no harm—and if you are alert the business can be done 
in America either way [i.e., by peace or war]—by peace the safest—be- 
fore these insidious people throw poison there. . . . Ambitious as I am 
to be an [English peace] Commissioner—while I am here, I can’t be else- 
where, yet I see so strong the necessity to despatch privately—if possible 
in England—and wait the approbation of Parliament, that I urge it 
against my own hopes. Ed [Bancroft] is not all that he should be. 
He offered to repay all that he had received. That cursed journey to 
London has spoiled all . . . 3° 





Finally, on January 6, 1778, an interview was arranged, through 
Bancroft, with Franklin. It occurred under the express condition 
35 Wentworth to Eden, Paris, Dec. 17, 1777, Auckland MSS. (SF 231). 


36 See letters of Wentworth to Eden, Dec. 17, 18, 22, 25, 28, 29, 1777, Jan. 1, 
1778, Auckland MSS. (SF 231, 317, 234, 233, 321, 322, 722, 327). 
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that Arthur Lee should not be present, a stipulation by Wentworth 
which was agreeable for both Franklin and Deane to accept. Osten- 
sibly the meeting occurred on the score of old acquaintanceship. 
Franklin made a condition that there should be not the remotest allu- 
sion to personal emoluments such as had been mentioned to Deane. 
At the outset he let it be known that the Americans would consent 
to no peace without independence, that he had no powers to treat, and 
that he could not have anything more than a polite conversation with 
anyone who had no powers on the part of Great Britain. Wentworth 
then read Eden’s letter without revealing the author. Franklin said 
it was “interesting”, but straightway he launched out into a dis- 
cursive and lively harangue on British barbarism and military atroci- 
ties in America. Wentworth tried to “moderate” him, and repeat- 
edly endeavored to bring him back to the point, and to demonstrate 
the advantages of maintaining an imperial union. “I never knew 
him to be so eccentric,” he reported, “ nobody says less generally and 
keeps a point more closely in view, but he was diffuse and unmethodi- 
cal to-day.” Wentworth suggested, too, that Franklin and Deane be 
given protection for a journey to negotiate in England—which would 
have separated them from Vergennes at a critical moment. To all 
these remarks Franklin replied loosely and indefinitely. Finally in 
Deane’s presence he declared “that if the [British]. Commissioners 
were appointed to meet them properly authorized he would treat of 
Peace—I say Peace—I am ready and I am sure my colleagues are so 
on the broad bottom of reciprocal advantage ”.*7 

With this equivocal answer Wentworth set out for London on 
January 15, carrying the additional discomforting information from 
Bancroft that the Commissioners hoped soon to negotiate a treaty of 
independence with a government made up of the Opposition.® 

The most significant and interesting part of this chapter of secret 
diplomacy is the use Franklin made of it. Surrounded by spies in 
his own household, himself provided with no secret service other than 
that furnished him by British agents who affected to be American 
patriots, the shrewd and unassuming old man, outranking them all in 
acumen, profited prodigiously from these backstairs dealings. He 

37 Wentworth to Eden, Jan. 7, 1778, Auckland MSS. (SF 489). See also 
Wentworth’s other despatches during the first week in January, sbid. (SF 324, 
325, 329, and 769). 

38 Wentworth to Eden, Paris, Jan. 10, 1778, Auckland MSS. (SF 335). A 
Sir Philip Gibbes, who seems to have represented the Opposition, was approaching 
Franklin at this time. See Wentworth to Eden, Jan. 7, 1778, ibid. (SF 489), and 
Gibbes to Franklin, Paris, Jan. 5, 1778, Franklin Papers, VIII. 15, in American 
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took no pains to conceal from Vergennes that he had received peace 
approaches. Though he said nothing of the Wentworth interview, 
Wentworth’s presence and purpose were known to the French For- 
eign Minister and to his police.*® Bancroft had received from an 
unidentified correspondent in England on December 17 a letter re- 
questing him, in view of his close connection with the Commissioners, 
to discover what terms would be acceptable to them. He was told 
that the government intended to make through Parliament an offer 
of peace as soon as the recess was over. The writer hoped that some- 
thing “‘a little short of independence” might be acceptable.*° Ban- 
croft gave this to the Commissioners and Franklin turned it over to 
Vergennes. France a week previously had declared for open aid and 
a recognition of independence. A treaty was actually in negotiation, 
but the final signature depended on whether Spain, the ally of the 
Bourbon Family Compact, would join-France. On December 31 it 
was known that Spain would not. Should France go in alone? Now 
or never was the time for Vergennes to decide. If he waited longer 
for the policy of Spain to change, might not the dreaded reconciliation 
take place and the whole object of French policy—the abasement of 
Britain—be lost?‘** There is no doubt that Franklin allowed these 
thoughts to ferment in the minister’s mind,*? nor is there any doubt 
that at this juncture Vergennes was glad to have good representa- 
tions of an alarmist nature to make to the King of France.t? A 
royal council was held on January 7 at which it was decided unani- 
mously to negotiate, without the concurrence of Spain, an offensive 
and defensive alliance as well as a treaty of commerce and amity 
with the United States.“* The next day a French plenipotentiary, 
Gerard, appeared before the Commissioners and put them a question 
which unlocks the significance of the whole episode. Both question 
and answer are preserved in the French archives in Franklin’s own 
handwriting. . 


39 Beaumarchais to Vergennes, Dec. 17, 1778, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, vol. 526, f. 270 (SF 1781). 

40 SF 1787. 

41 Doniol, II. 104-106. 

42 See Van Tyne, “Influences which determined the French Government to 
make the Treaty with America, 1778”, in Am. Hist. Rev., XXI. 539. He cites 
correspondence of the French ambassador in London. 

48 On this point the evidence adduced by Professor E. S. Corwin in French 
Policy and the American Alliance (see especially p. 128) is quite conclusive. See 
Vergennes to Montmorin, Dec. 27, 1777, in which Vergennes makes use of the 
letter to Bancroft as an argument for immediate action by Spain. Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Espagne, vol. 587, f. 307 (SF 1805). See also Doniol, II. 
794-709, 771-773. 

44 Doniol, ITI. 707. 
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Question, What is necessary to be done to give such satisfaction to 
the American Commissioners as to engage them not to listen to any 
propositions from England for a new connection with that country ? 

Answer, The Commissioners have long since proposed a treaty of 
Amity and Commerce, which is not yet concluded: the immediate con- 
clusion of that treaty will remove the uncertainty they are under with re- 
gard to it, and give them such a reliance on the friendship of France as 
to reject firmly all propositions made to them of peace from England, 
which have not for their basis the entire freedom and independence of 
America, both in matters of Government and commerce. 


On the sixth of February the alliance was signed. The pledge 
of Franklin, repeated in different terms by Deane,*® held good there- 
after. The secret overtures of Eden’s agents in Paris proved to be 
the preliminaries of the well-known peace commission to New York, 
authorized by the British Parliament in February of 1778, offering 
to the Americans the olive branch in one hand or the sword in the 
other, a peace without victory on the terms, roughly, of the status quo 
of 1763. Eden, it should be recalled, was a member, indeed the 
mainspring, of this commission. Before the negotiations could gather 
any headway in America the terms of the French alliance arrived at 
Philadelphia. The hopes which the North ministry had indulged of 
dividing American patriots by such offers were doomed when it be- 
came known that the strongest military and naval power in Europe 
had clasped hands with the United States. That alliance meant in 
the end complete victory. The part played by the British spies of 
William Eden therefore was no small contribution to the achievement 
of American independence. 

It remains to be stated that Bancroft continued true to his British 
employers. On January 22 he wrote Wentworth a letter outlining 
the terms of the prospective treaties. A careful summary of the 
treaties actually signed between the two parties followed on the fourth 
of March. The terms of the treaty of commerce and amity were 
known in England before they were straightway announced there by 
the French ambassador; the terms of the secret alliance, though not 
announced by the ambassador, were known there at the same time, 
long before they were known in America.*? Bancroft claimed that 

45 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Etats: Unis, vol. III., nos. 4 and 8 (SF 
774 and 776), for statements of Franklin and Deane, respectively. For Gerard’s 
narrative see SF 1831, quoted by Corwin, p. 153. 

46 18 George III., c. 13. The royal instructions to the Peace Commission sent 
to America are conveniently printed in S. E. Morison, Sources and Documents 
illustrating the American Revolution, pp. 186-203. 

47 Bancroft to Wentworth, Jan. 22-28, 1778, Auckland MSS. (SF 492). 
Wentworth, “ Intelligence from Mr. Edwards”, with abstract of the treaties of com- 


merce and alliance signed Feb. 6, 1778, between France and America; dated 
Paris, Mar. 4, 1777, sbid. (SF 1881). 
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by a special messenger he achieved the unprecedented (and, we think, 
unbelievable) feat of getting the treaty to Whitehall within forty-two 
hours after it was signed at Versailles.*® 

During the hostilities between England and France Bancroft re- 
mained at his post in Paris, receiving a salary of £500 per annum, 
which in 1780 was increased to £1000. After the fall of the North 
ministry the stipend was continued by Shelburne during the peace 
negotiations and at least one quarter’s payment was made by Fox, 
the secretary who instructed David Hartley to negotiate “ fairly and 
ingenuously with Franklin”. Though both Shelburne and Fox 
availed themselves of Bancroft’s services as unblushingly as did Lord 
North, there is no evidence in the Oswald or Hartley correspondence 
to show that these ingenuous personalities were aware that the same 
tool had been employed by their principals. Fitzherbert and Strachey, 
trained diplomatists of the Foreign Office school, made good use of 
him. Fitzherbert praised him as “a valuable treasure to government 
both as a source of intelligence of all sorts and as an instrument to 
be employed in guiding indirectly . . . the views and conduct of the 


~~ 


American Commissioners”. In June, 1783, Bancroft went to Amer- . 


ica on a trip of several months, during which he tried to make him- 
self useful to Great Britain by propaganda and the supplying of 
information. We find him back in London in September, 1784, 


ow 


soliciting for the prompt payment of his stipend and a promised | 


pension. His remarkable memoir of September 17, one of the 
most startling documents in early American diplomatic history, 
is elsewhere printed in these pages.*® 

Hynson, disgusted with his adventures in Paris, left for England 
and took passage on the Centaur man-of-war on a voyage in which 
he was instrumental in betraying an American munition ship into the 
hands of the Admiralty. This is the last we hear of him, in what he 
wrote to be a new and happier life.° Wentworth’s further doings, 
however interesting they may be, must await the future biographer 


48 The ordinary time for the journey by the king’s couriers was five days. A 
quiet passage would be made, in four. For Bancroft’s statement see his Memorial 
to Carmarthen, Sept. 17,1784, infra. 

49 Infra, pp. 492-495. See private and confidential letters of Fitzherbert to 
Shelburne, Dec. 14 and 18, 1782, Stevens Transcripts of Shelburne Papers in Lans- 
downe House; Edwards to Strachey, Dec. 4, 1782, P. R. O., C. O. 5:8, p. 376 
(Stevens Transcripts). For Dr. Bancroft’s perspicuous observations on political 
conditions in America in 1783-1784, see George Bancroft, History of the Formation 
of the Constitution of the United States, I. 331, 367, 380, 403. 

50 Hynson to Smith, Jan. 4, 1778, Auckland MSS. (SF 330); Donatien Le 
Ray de Chaumont, Anecdote Intéressante, Apr. 18, 1778, Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Etats Unis, vol. III., no. 92, f. 205 (SF 810). Hynson’s voyage may 
have been intended to intercept Carmichael and Simeon Deane. 
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of him and Eden. The enigmatic Carmichael returned safely to 
‘Maryland. He served his state during the year 1779 in the Conti- 
nental Congress.- In the latter part of that year he accompanied John 
Jay to Spain, and served there as secretary to the unrecognized 
American legation until Jay’s departure from Madrid in 1782. Dur- 
ing these years he continued a friendly and intimate correspondent 
_of Franklin, who recommended him as Jay’s successor.®* It was 
Carmichael who in 1783 was recognized as the first official American 
representative’ to the Spanish court. He served until his recall in 
1794 as a highly unsuccessful minister of the United States.** He 
died in Madrid, February 9, 1795. on the eve of his intended depar- 
ture for the United States. 
SAMUEL FLacc Bemis. 


Epwarp BaNcROoFT’s MEMORIAL TO THE MARQUIS OF CARMARTHEN,®3 
My Lord 


I had some days since, the honor of seeing, and Conversing with Mr. 
Pitt, concerning the Business mentioned in the enclosed Paper, to which 
he appeared very favourably disposed, and very obliging promised to take 
the first opportunity, after his return from the Country (where he was 
then going) to settle it with your Lordship; desiring in the meantime, 
that I would wait on and explain the matter to you. As I have not 
hitherto found the opportunity of a verbal Explanation, I beg that your 
Lordship will be pleased, to peruse the inclosed very exact State of Facts, 
and afterwards, have the goodness to Communicate it, to Mr. Pitt, and 
such others of the King’s Ministers, as your Lordship may think proper; 
flattering my self, that it will effectually remove every difficulty that may 
exist in the Business relative to it. : 

I had also the honor of acquainting Mr. Pitt of something respecting 
Ireland, which he will doubtless mention, as I intended doing, to your 
Lordship and it being expedient for me to return to Paris in about ten 

51 E. E. Hale, Franklin in France, I., for this correspondence. 

52 Another British agent in Paris at this time was a miserable character by the 
name of George Lupton. He was an American by birth who enlisted in the service 
of Eden for such occasional money rewards as he could secure from that employer. 
Lupton succeeded in ingratiating himself with Carmichael and the sea-captains who 
served the Commissioners. He posed as an American willing to undertake small 
speculations in supplying the army with munitions and clothing. He wrote copious 
letters to Eden which contain nothing very new or additional to that supplied by 
Bancroft, Wentworth, and Hynson, but they were doubtless useful in checking the 
accuracy or trustworthiness of other informers. Lupton was not aware of the ac- 
tivities of the other agents. When Bancroft threatened to leave the American com- 
mission because his salary had not been paid, Lupton had hopes of getting a place 
as his successor, thus putting himself in a position in which (he wrote) he would be 
able to gather information of the most vital character. Lupton’s debauches in 
Paris ruined him as a successful agent. His reports cease at the beginning of 1778. 
Reference to them may be had, under the name, in the index to the Stevens 
Facsimiles. 

63P R. O., F. O. 4: 3. Carmarthen was Foreign Secretary in 1784. 
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days I hope your Lordship will allow me the honor of a few minutes 
Conversation some time in the ensuing week. I have that of being with 
great Respect 
My Lord 
Your Lordships most Humble 
and most devoted Servant 
Epw’p BANCROFT 
Duke STREET 
17th Sept 1784 


Most Hon’ble Marquis of Carmarthen 


In the month of June 1776, Mr. Silas Deane arrived in France, and 
pursuant to an instruction given him by the Secret Committee of Con- 
gress, wrote to me in London, requesting an interview in Paris, where I 
accordingly went, early in July, and was made acquainted with the pur- 
poses of his Mission, and with every thing which passed between him, and 
the French Ministry. After staying two or three weeks there, I returned 
to England, convinced, that the Government of France would endeavour 
to Promote an Absolute Separation, of the then United Colonies, from 
Great Britain; unless a speedy termination of the Revolt, by reconcilia- 
tion, or Conquest, should frustrate this project. I had then resided near 
ten years, and expected to reside the rest of my Life, in England; and all 
my views, interests and inclinations were adverse to the independancy 
of the Colonies, though I had advocated some of their Claims, from a per- 
suasion, of their being founded in Justice. I therefore wished, that the 
Government of this Country, might be informed, of the Danger of French 
interference, though I could not resolve to become the informant. But 
Mr. Paul Wentworth, having gained some general Knowledge of my 
Journey to France, and of my intercourse with Mr. Deane, and having in- 
duced me to believe, that the British Ministry were likewise informed on 
this Subject, I at length Consented to meet the then Secretaries of State, 
Lords Weymouth and Suffolk, and give them all the information in my 
power; which I did, with the most disinterested views; for I not only, 
did not ask, but expressly rejected, every Idea of, any reward. The 
Declaration of Independancy, was not then known in Europe, and I 
hoped, that Government, thus informed of the Danger, would prevent it, 
by some accomodation with the Colonies, or by other means. It had been 
my original intention to stop after this first Communication; but having 
given the first notice of a beginning intercourse, between France and the 
United Colonies, I was urged on, to watch and disclose the progress of 
it; for which purpose, I made several Journeys to Paris, and maintained 
a regular Correspondence with Mr. Deane, through the Couriers of the 
French Government. And in this way, I became entangled and obliged 
to proceed in a kind of Business, as repugnant to my feelings, as it had 
been to my original intentions. Being thus devoted to the Service of 
Government, I consented like others, to accept such Emoluments, as my 
Situation indeed required. And in Feb’y 1777, Lord Suffolk, to whom 
by Ld Weymouths Consent, my Communications were then made, for- 
mally promised me, in the King’s Name, a Pension for Life of £200 pr an. 
to Commence from the Christmas preceeding. This was for Services 
then rendered; and as an inducement for me to go over and reside in 
France, and continue my services there, until the Revolt should terminate, 
or an Open rupture with that nation ensue, his Lordship farther prom- 
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ised, that when either of these Events should happen, my permanent pen- 
sion of £200 pr an. should be increased to £500 at least. Confiding in this 
promise, I went to Paris, and during the first year, resided in the same 
House with Dr. Franklin, Mr. Deane etc., and regularly informed this 
Government of every transaction of the American Commissioners; of 
every Step and Vessel taken to supply the revolted Colonies, with Arrtil- 
lery, Arms etc.; of every part of their intercourse with the French and 
other European Courts; of the Powers and instructions given by Con- 
gress to the Commissioners, and of their correspondence with the Secret 
Committees etc. and when the Government of France at length deter- 
mined openly to support the Revolted Colonies, I gave notice of this de- 
termination, and of the progress made in forming the two Treaties of 
Alliance and Commerce, and when these were signed, on the Evening 
of the 6th of Feb’y, I at my own Expence, by a special Messenger, and 
with unexampled dispatch, conveyed this intelligence to this City, and to 
the King’s Ministers, within 42 hours, from the instant of their Signa- 
ture, a piece of information, for which many individuals here, would, for 
purposes of Speculation, have given me more than all that I have re- 
ceived from Government. Afterwards, when that decisive measure, of 
sending Count D’Estaign with the fleet from Toulon, to Commence 
Hostilities at the Delaware and New York, was adopted, I sent intelli- 
gence of the direct object and Plan of the Expedition. I had originally 
explained to Lord Suffolk my Determination to quit this business, when- 
ever an Open War with France, should destroy, what had been my princi- 
pal inducement to meddle with it; I mean, the hope of preventing a Sepa- 
ration of the revolted Colonies: And as this war now appeared unavoid- 
able, I requested that the King’s Ministers would, as soon as practicable, 
provide other Sources of information, and permit me to withdraw my- 
self. This request however was never granted. But to fullfill the prom- 
ise made by my Lord Suffolk my permanent Pension was increased to 
500 £ per an. and regularly entered, in Book Letter A. payable to Mr. P. 
| Wentworth for the use of Edwd. Edwards; the name, by which, for 
| greater Secrecy, it had been long before agreed to distinguish me. ¢ In 
)June 1780, the King’s Ministers, reflecting that this Pension had been 
given as the reward of Antecedent Services, and that it would be unrea- 
sonable, to require a longer Continuance of them, without a farther rec- 
ompense, agreed to allow me an additional yearly sum of £500, so long 
as I showd reside in France; and they encouraged me to expect that this 
last Sum, or at least a Considerable part of it, would be ultimately added 
to my permanent pension, in case Government should be satisfied with 
my future services. I accordingly received from his Majesties Treasury 
the Stipulated annual allowance of £1000, until the month of April 1782; 
when the Change of Ministers, with Mr. Burkes Bill, created some diff- 
culty on this Subject. But the matter being Explained to my Lord Shel- 
burne, he took care, before his resignation, to secure and pay me through 
the then Secretary of State, for foreign Affairs, (my Lord Grantham), 
a full years Sallary, though the last quarter was not then due. In June 
1783, I came to London, and informed Lord North (to whom my latter 
information had by particular direction been addressed) of my intention 
of going to America, where I offered my Services, in promoting meas- 
ures and dispositions, favourable to the interests of this Country, as well 
as in giving information of the State of things there, and of the views 
and proceedings of Congress etc. I likewise reminded him, of the En- 
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couragement which I had received to expect that the second soo £ pr. an. 
or at least a part of it would be made permanent like the first, adding, 
that if my services in America, were accepted, it would as I presumed, 
in any case, be thought reasonable, to Continue to me, at least while 
there, the same allowance as had been made me in France. With this 
Proposition, his Lordship appeared to be satisfied, but at a subsequent 
interview, he referred me to Mr. Fox for a decision respecting it, as well 
as for the payment of a quarter Sallary, then due, alledging, that Mr. 
Burke’s Bill, had made it absolutely necessary, to provide for me, through 
that Department. I accordingly saw and conversed with Mr. Fox re- 
specting my situation and propositions, which he promised to consider of; 
but as I had not foreseen any difficulty, or delay, and had already agreed, 
and Paid for, my Passage to Philadelphia, I was obliged to follow the 
Ship to the Downs, on the 12th of August 1783, before any decision was 
made, and indeed, whilst Mr. Fox was out of Town. I however informed 
him, by Letter, on the evening of my departure, that he might expect the 
Continuation of my Services to Government whilst in America, and re- 
quested that the quarters Salary, then due, might be paid to Mrs. Ban- 
croft. She accordingly soon after received £250 for that Quarter; since 
which nothing has been paid for my account. On my part, I have en- 
deavoured, as far as practicable, whilst absent, in America, to render my- 
self useful to the British nation and Government. Great Events indeed 
did not occur for Communication, and the ill temper produced in America 
by the Proclamation, respecting the intercourse from thence to the West 
Indies, did not allow me to do all I had hoped, in promoting sentiments 
and dispositions favourable to this Country; though I endeavoured it, and 
I think with some little Success, in particular Channels and Connections ; 
and I have endeavoured, occasionally, to vindicate the late measures of 
this Government, in Newspapers, particularly under the Signature of 
Cincinnatus, against the Publications of Common Sense. 

One years Salary was due to me at midsummer last, which I request 
the payment of: what it shall be, must depend on the Kings pleasure, and 
that of his Ministers: I make no Claim beyond the permanent pension of 
£500 pr an. for which the Faith of Government has been often pledged; 
and for which, I have sacrificed near eight years of my Life, and my 
pursuits in it; always avoiding any Kind of appointment, or emolument 
from, as well as any sort of Engagement to, any Government in the 
United States; in the full determination, of remaining to the end of my 
Life, a faithful Subject to my natural, and most Gracious Sovereign. 

In Dr. Bancroft’s Sept. 17, 1784. 

St. James’s 16th Sept’r 1784. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT AND THE CABINET 


Durine the first years of the government under the Constitution, 
before executive practice had become fixed, President Washington 
was inclined to regard Vice-President Adams as one of his official 
advisers, and he several times consulted him upon important public 
matters. It was natural therefore that Washington in the spring of 
1791, when planning to be absent from the seat of government for 
several months during a tour of the Southern states, should have 
named the Vice-President as an official the “ Cabinet ” should consult 
in case of an emergency. His precise words on the subject, found 
in a circular letter that he wrote from Mount Vernon on April 4, 
1791, and sent to the Secretaries of State, Treasury, and War, are as 
follows: “‘ Presuming that the Vice-President will have left the seat 
of government for Boston, I have not requested his opinion to be 
taken on the supposed emergency ; should it be otherwise, I wish him 
also to be consulted.” ? 

On April 10 Jefferson wrote to Washington that he had sent a 
copy of the circular letter to the Vice-President; and, “as Colo. 
Hamilton has asked a consultation on a letter of Mr. Short, we shall 
have a meeting with the Vice-President tomorrow. I will then ask 
their advice also on the communication to Colo. Beckwith relative to 
the supplies to the Indians”. William Short, who was the U. S. 
chargé d'affaires in France, wished the government’s approval of the 
opening of a second loan at Amsterdam. Colonel George Beckwith 
was the confidential agent of Great Britain. 

On the eleventh a “ Cabinet meeting ” (as it would now be called) 
was held, at which were present Thomas Jefferson, secretary of state, 
Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, Henry Knox, secre- 
tary of war, and John Adams, vice-president. The matter respecting 
the second loan was approved “unanimously”. A mission to the 
Six Nations proposed by General Knox and a communication to 
Beckwith suggested by Jefferson were also approved. Many years 
later, under date of February 4, 1818, Jefferson described this meet- 
ing as follows. 

1 Works of John Adams, VIII. 489, 496, 515. 

2 Writings of George Washington, ed. W. C. Ford, XII. 35. 

3 Jefferson to Washington, Apr. 10, 1791, Thomas Jefferson Papers, vol. 63, in 


Library of Congress. 
4 Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. P. L. Ford, V. 320-322. 
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Some occasion for consultation arising, I invited those gentlemen [the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, and War] .. . to dine with me, in order 
to confer on the subject. After the cloth was removed, and our question 
agreed and dismissed, conversation began on other matters, and by some 
circumstance, was led to the British constitution, on which Mr. Adams 
observed, “ purge that constitution of its corruption, and give to its popu- 
lar branch equality of representation, and it would be the most perfect 
constitution ever devised by the wit of man”. Hamilton paused and said, 
“purge it of its corruption, and give to its popular branch equality of 
representation, and it would become an impracticable government: as it 
stands at present, with all its supposed defects, it is the most perfect 
government which ever existed ”.® 

It may be noted that the meeting was called by the Secretary of 
State, and that he took the lead in it, and not the Vice-President. As 
far as is known, this is the only Cabinet meeting attended by Vice- 
President Adams. In 1818 Jefferson remembered no other.® 

As Adams and Jefferson were of opposing politics, Adams did 
not during his administration invite the Vice-President to attend 
Cabinet meetings. He is said, however, to have spoken before his 
inauguration with satisfaction of the prospect of administering the 
government in concurrence with the. Vice-President. “If by that he 
meant the executive cabinet,” Jefferson wrote on January 22, 1797, 
“both duty and inclination will shut that door to me.”* <A few 
months later when Jefferson had become Vice-President, he again 
expressed himself on the same subject: “I consider my office as 
constitutionally confined to legislative functions, and that I could not 
take any part whatever in executive consultations, even were it pro- 
posed.” * Holding so strongly to this view of the duties of a Vice- 
President, Jefferson, during the eight years that he was President, 
extended no invitations to his vice-presidents to sit in his Cabinet. 
By the end of his administration the practice of confining the Vice- 
President to his legislative duties was firmly established, and with a 
few exceptions has been strictly followed since that date. 

All the facts of the first exception, if it is an exception, are not 
known. John Bigelow in his diary for September 23, 1868, gives an 
account of a conversation in Washington with W. H. Seward, in 

5 Complete Anas of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1903), pp. 36-37. The 
words omitted near the beginning of the quotation are, ‘and the Attorney General, 
as well as I remember”. Jefferson’s contemporary account does not mention the 
Attorney General. 

6 Ibid., p. 36. For an account of this meeting and subsequent practice, see 
H. B. Learned, The President’s Cabinet, pp. 123-125, 384-385, where will be found 
the essential facts, with references to sources. In writing this note I have had the 
benefit of suggestions made by Dr. Learned and Professor George H. Haynes. 

7 Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Library ed., IX. 367-368. 

8 Writings, ed. Ford, VII. 120. 
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which Seward said: “ Vice-Presidents are at first like lovers.® Gen- 
eral Taylor insisted upon having Fillmore attend the Cabinet meet- 
ings, till he found out, as he did in a few months, that he was a 
traitor.”?° On March Io, 1849, five days after the inauguration of 
Taylor and Fillmore, Seward wrote from Washington to Thurlow 
Weed: “ The idea of the V[ice] P[resident] being a member of the 
Cabinet has expired noiselessly.’”’*2_ Weed’s account, which appears 
in his Autobiography, published in 1883, is as follows: 


General Taylor after his election, conscious of his own want of experi- 
ence in civil affairs, supposed, until otherwise advised by Hon. John J. 
Crittenden, that the Vice-President could be ex-officio a member of his 
cabinet. Expressing in a letter to Mr. Fillmore his regret that he could 
not have the benefit of his presence and advice in the cabinet, he added 
that he should rely upon his experience and ask his advice upon all impor- 
tant questions.?? 


From these quotations it appears that Taylor expected Fillmore 
to sit in his Cabinet until informed that this could not be, that prob- 
ably Fillmore never sat in it,1® and that he advised Taylor on execu- 
tive matters. It is well known that Taylor consulted Fillmore 
respecting several important New York appointments and followed 
his recommendations in preference to those of Seward.'* 

An exigency arose under President Wilson in December, 1918, 
when he was about to leave Washington for the peace conference at 
Paris, similar to that under President Washington in the spring of 
1791. In each case it was caused by the contemplated absence of the 
President from the seat of government for a considerable time. In 
the case of President Wilson the Secretary of State also was to be 
absent. President Wilson met the exigency by inviting Vice-Presi- 


® Seward’s view was that a new President and Vice-President were at first very 
friendly, but their affection soon cooled. 

10 John Bigelow, Retrospections of an Active Life, 1V. 214. 

11 F, W. Seward, Seward at Washington, II. 107. 

12 Autobiography, pp. 586-587. At the time of the inauguration of Taylor, 
Crittenden was at Frankfort, Ky. C. N. Feamster, Calendar of the Papers of John 
Jordan Crittenden, pp. 147-149. 

13 If a Cabinet meeting was held between Mar. 5 and Mar. 10, 1849, Fillmore 
may have attended it. 

14 F. W. Seward, Seward at Washington, II. 107; Autobiography of Thurlow 
Weed, p. 587; T. W. Barnes, Memoir uf Thurlow Weed, p. 175. 

President Polk consulted Vice-President Dallas; and President McKinley, Vice- 
President Hobart. By special invitation Hobart may have attended one or more 
meetings of McKinley’s Cabinet. In the midsummer of 1908 Mr. W. J. Bryan 
proposed to admit to his Cabinet Mr. John W. Kern, then a candidate for Vice- 
President on the Democratic ticket, if that ticket should be successful in November. 
There was considerable discussion of his proposal in the newspapers. H. B. Learned, 
The President’s Cabinet, pp. 385-389. 
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dent Marshall to preside over the Cabinet—an invitation which was 
concurred in by the Cabinet. The President left Washington for 
Paris on December 4, and six days later, when the first Cabinet meet- 
ing after his departure was held, Vice-President Marshall attended 
and read the following statement: 


In assuming the Chair and presiding over what is known as a meeting 
of the cabinet, I deem it proper to make a brief statement so that my 
conduct may not be misunderstood nor misinterpreted. I am here and am 
acting in obedience to a request preferred by the President upon the eve 
of his departure and also at your request. But I am here informally and 
personally. I am not undertaking to exercise any official duty or function. 
I shall preside in an unofficial and informal way over your meetings out 
of deference to your desires and those of the President.15 


On February 25, 1919, President Wilson returned to Washington 
and on the same day held a Cabinet meeting, to which Vice-President 
Marshall was invited “as a special mark of courtesy for his presiding 
over the meetings during President Wilson’s absence”.?® Marshall’s 
term of service covered the period December 10, 1918-February 25, 
1919.17 He was the first Vice-President to preside at a Cabinet 
meeting. In response to a letter from Professor George H. Haynes 
asking for information respecting his service, Mr. Marshall replied 
under date of December 3, 1923, as follows: “At the request of 
President Wilson I presided over the Cabinet meetings during his 
first visit to Paris, and was present, at his invitation, when he re- 
turned at the close of Congress in 1919, revealing to his Cabinet his 
labors, and expressing his purposes, his difficulties, and his hopes.” *® 

The last Vice-President to sit in the Cabinet was Vice-President 
Coolidge. During the presidential campaign of 1920 Senator Hard- 
ing, on July 10, expressed his intentions as follows: 


The sort of government I have in mind ought to take advantage of the 
capacity and experience of a man like Governor Coolidge by bringing him 
into the councils. It would be a fine thing, and I don’t see why it hasn’t 
been done long ago. Governor Coolidge is an eminent American and has 
had experience as an executive and should be helpful. I think the Vice- 


15 New York Times, Dec. 11, 1918, p. 14. The statement sometimes found in 
print that Vice-President Sherman made a practice of sitting with President Taft's 
Cabinet is entirely without foundation. In response to a direct inquiry on that 
point, letters to Professor George H. Haynes from Ex-President Taft, from a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet, and from a son of Mr. Sherman, all indicate that, if Mr. Sherman 
entered the Cabinet room during a session, it was merely by casual invitation ex- 
tended when he was calling upon the President at the White House on other business. 

16 New York Times, Feb. 26, 1919, pp. 1, 2. 

17 One of the meetings over which Marshall presided was held on Dec. 31, 1918. 
New York Times, Jan. 1, 1919, p. 13. 

18 Letter in the possession of George H. Haynes. 
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President can be a most effective agency in keeping the executive officers 
in touch with the legislative branch of the Government.’® 

On December 16, President-elect Harding fulfilled his campaign 
pledge by asking Mr. Coolidge, who was then visiting him at Marion, 
to serve as an ex-officio member of his Cabinet, and Mr. Coolidge 
consented to serve. Vice-President Coolidge attended President Har- 
ding’s first Cabinet meeting held on March 8, 1921, and he continued 
to sit in the Cabinet until June 15, 1923, when President Harding 
held his last Cabinet meeting.2° He sat at the foot of the Cabinet 
table.24_ To what extent he participated in discussions is not known. 
No evidence has been found that he ever presided over a meeting. 
He was the first Vice-President to serve regularly as a member of 
the Cabinet. 

CuHarces O. PAULLIN. 

19 New York Times, Dec. 17, 1920, p. 1. 

20 Vice-President Marshall is reported to have said that it was a mistake for 
Mr. Coolidge to sit in the Cabinet. Springfield Datly Republican, Mar. 10, 1921, 


p. 8. 
21 Review of Reviews, vol. LXIIT. (Apr., 1921), p. 381. 
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1. Letter of Thomas Paine, 1793. 


Amonc the earliest groups of papers to be published from the 
Draper Manuscripts was that dealing with the activities of General 
George Rogers Clark and his compatriots of Western fame concern- 
ing a filibustering expedition to recover Louisiana for France. In 
the American Historical Association’s Report for 1896 these docu- 
ments, supplemented by others obtained from the French archives, 
were published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission of the 
Association, and in a succeeding number of the American Historical 
Review, III. 490-516, appeared Professor Frederick J. Turner’s 
analysis of these documents under the title “ The Origin of Genet’s 
Projected Attack upon Louisiana and the Floridas”. One document 
in the chain of evidence was lacking, which Professor Turner in- 
ferred from certain statements of Draper must have existed among 
his papers—a letter of Thomas Paine written from Passy, near Paris, 
February 17, 1793. This letter of Paine, misplaced chronologically, 
has now been found, and is herein published in order to complete the 
evidence on which Professor Turner’s article was based, and also 
because in itself Paine’s letter is intrinsically interesting. 

Paine’s letter proves conclusively that Clark approached the 
French authorities as early as the latter months of 1792, and that his 
proposals for revolutionizing Louisiana reached Paris and received 
favorable consideration, as Professor Turner in 1898 surmised, be- 
fore the departure of Genet. It also shows that Jefferson had already 
been sounded concerning Clark’s suitability as commander for the 
proposed expedition ; and that the latter’s newly acquired relationship 
to Dr. James O’Fallon was a point in his favor. 

Not much has been known about the interesting Irish adventurer 
who was Paine’s friend and Clark’s brother-in-law at the time this 
letter was written. His son, John O’Fallon, the well-known St. Louis 
philanthropist, gave Draper a sketch of his father’s life, which he 
had acquiréd partly from documents, partly from conversation with 
relatives—since the boy was but two years of age when his father 
died. James O’Fallon was born in 1749 in Roscommon, Connaught, 
where his family had lived for generations and claimed descent from 
Irish kings antedating the Christian era... He received a liberal edu- 


2 See pedigree in Dr. O’Fallon’s handwriting, Draper MSS. 4CC171. 
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cation, was a fine linguist, and was sent to Rome with the expectation 
that he would enter the Church. He, however, preferred to become 
a physician, and went to Edinburgh University for medical training. 
One of his Scottish professors urged him to visit British America, 
where the struggle for liberty was just beginning. He embarked. 
thereupon, at the age of twenty-five for the New World; and was 
cast away in a wreck on the coast of North Carolina, where he soon 
found friends among the colonial leaders. He is said to have fought 
a duel with a British sympathizer, and to have been so zealous in the 
cause of the colonies that he was for a time in prison.?,_ He became 
both a pamphleteer and a soldier, being elected leader of a volunteer 
cavalry troop in his adopted state. He also served for a time in 
Georgia, whence he was sent to Philadelphia, where his medical train- 
ing secured him a place as surgeon in the military hospitals. He had 
charge for a time of one in Connecticut, and in 1779 was stationed 
at Fishkill, New York.$ 

At the close of the Revolution he took up his residence at Charles- 
ton, where he became intimate with the families of men who had 
seen service in the Revolution. Land speculation appealed to a char- 
acter such as his, and he himself claimed to have been the promoter 
of the famous (or infamous) South Carolina Yazoo Company, into 
which he drew the Moultries, Thomas Washington, Colonel Isaac 
Huger, and other well-known Carolinian Whigs.* Having obtained 
from Georgia their grant of over fifty thousand acres on the Missis- 
sippi River below the Yazoo, and formed a company of twenty mem- 
bers, of which O’Fallon was made agent, he set out from Charleston 
to sell his lands and to induce settlers to colonize the region. The 
Spaniards of Louisiana claimed the region and O’Fallon entered into 
very questionable intrigues to obtain the consent of Spain for his 
projected settlement. Not only did he concert plans with James 
Wilkinson, the secret agent of Spain, for this purpose, but he sent a 
treasonable letter to Governor Estevan Miro at New Orleans, repudi- 
ating allegiance to the federal government, denouncing Washington. 
and suggesting that his colonists would “consent to be the slaves of 
Spain” for substantial privileges. in land cessions.® 

Such was the man who, after passing through the back parts of 
the older colonies and after attempting to obtain the co-dperation of 

2 Draper MSS. 34J20; North Carolina Colonial Records, XII. 419-420, 422. 

8 Ibid., XIV. 49-50; Draper MSS. 34J2z2. 

4Charles H. Haskins, ‘“ The Yazoo Companies”, in Papers of the American 
Historical Association, V. 395-437. 


8 Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana: Spanish Domination (New York, 
1853), III. 272-293. 
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Sevier ® and Blount in Tennessee, arrived in Kentucky in the spring 
of 1790. Of winning address and pleasing manners, well introduced 
by Revolutionary veterans, he made his way easily into the first circles 
of Kentucky society and by February, 1791, had secured the hand of 
Frances Clark, youngest sister of the General. O’Fallon was more 
than twice his wife’s age, and as we have seen had had many-fold 
more experiences. In 1791 his Yazoo plans began to totter; even 
Wilkinson reported him to Governor Miro as “a man of light char- 
acter, although he is not lacking in education and intelligence, because, 
at his time of life, being forty-five [forty-three] years old, and with 
many gray hairs, he allows his flightiness and puerile vanity to peep 
out ”’.7 

Unable to come to terms with Spain, O’Fallon next planned to 
overthrow its power, and herein were two instruments to his hand— 
the revolutionary zeal of the new French government, and the restless 
dissatisfaction of his eminent brother-in-law, chafing like most West- 
erners against the arbitrary action of the Spaniards at New Orleans. 
The rest of the story is well known—Clark’s offer of his services to 
the French republic, O’Fallon’s interest with Thomas Paine and the 
group that surrounded him in Paris,® the appointment of Genet and 
his course in America. 

By the time Paine’s letter was received at Louisville, O’Fallon’s 
relations with the Clark family were seriously strained. His wife 
had left him and returned with her children to her father’s home, 
where she refused even to see her husband. Clark and O’Fallon had 
an altercation in a public house, and the entire Clark family repudi- 
ated all connection with the Irish adventurer they had earlier wel- 
comed.® The time and manner of his death are not known. His son 
told Draper that he died in June, 1793.1° Letters in his own hand- 
writing, however, exist dated in November of that year; but no doubt 
he died soon thereafter, whether by disease or by his own hand does 
not appear. It is certain that by the time Paine’s letter arrived at 
Louisville, O’Fallon and the Clark family were no longer on good 
terms. For this reason and because they were not in daily communi- 

6 Letter of O'Fallon to John Sevier, Draper MSS. 5XX23. 

7 Gayarré, Spantsh Domination, p. 293. 

8 Gilbert Imlay was interested in this plan, but while he may have known 
O'Fallon in the army, he had doubtless left Kentucky before O’Fallon’s advent there. 
Ralph L. Rusk, ‘“‘ Adventures of Gilbert Imlay ”, in Indiana University Studies, no. 
57 (March, 1923). 


® Draper MSS. 2M45-47. 
10 Draper MSS. 34J24. 
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cation, O’Fallon sent a copy of the letter to Clark when it arrived, 
with the following note (unsigned ) : 1? 


Dr. Genl. I have, yesterday, received a Letter from Mr Thomas 
Paine, member of the national convention of France, in reply to mine, 
which accompanied your Pacquet to the then French Resident.12, Much 
of it concerns you. I send you, beneath, a literal copy of the whole. 
When you chuse it, you may peruse the Letter itself. I remain Dr. Genl. 

yr. very humble serv't 


The letter from Paine is doubtless an original. Draper says that 
he obtained it from among Dr. O’Fallon’s old papers; and that the 
copy sent to Clark was not with his papers. In all probability Clark 
never saw the original letter, which is as follows."® 

Louise PHELPS KELLOGG. 


Passy, near Paris, 
February the 17, 1793. 
Dr. Sir 


I had the pleasure of yr. favr. from Kentucky, wh. came in the french 
Resident’s dispatches, with which the offers and propositions of Genl. 
G. R. Clarke, for an expedition against Louisiana, etc. had arrived, and 
were recd. by the Provisionary executive Council of the Republic with 
satisfaction. 

I should have replied sooner; but waited a few days, that I may see 
what the Resident had reported, and after using my best exertions in 
behalf of your friend’s design, to discover what was likely to be done, - 
in the event of a Spanish war. I have only to inform you, at this 
early stage of the business, that the General’s offers and propositions are 
actually under consideration; and a doubt exists not with myself, sho’d 
a Spanish war take place, but that every, or the greater part of his 
terms will be complied with. In my private opinion, a Spanish war is 
inevitable. You may, therefore, in all human probability, expect very 
soon to hear of the General’s nomination to the post and command 
solicited by him. The knowledge which report hath brought me of his 
character, Mr. Jefferson’s private sentiments respecting him, which the 
Resident has, as I understand, transmitted, and the reliance I have in yr. 
narrative, which confirms the whole, will excite every exertion on my 
part, to have the expedition promoted as you wish. In a week or two 
hence, a war against Spain will, in all likelihood, be declared. All we 
fear is, that the intrigues of certain personages in the American cabinet, 
who are the friends of Britain, and the votaries of Kings, may obstruct 
the General, in his plans of raising men, and procuring officers. The 
principal characters among the french inhabitants of Louisiana, have 
already petitioned this convention, for the reduction of that country 
from the vile servitude under which it actually groans. 

This expedition, if successful, will probably promote every end of yr. 
Agency, the purposes of which Governeur Morris of New York, the 


11 Draper MSS. 12Js59. 

12 The French resident at Philadelphia in 1792 was Col. J. B. Ternant, 
appointed by the king in the spring of 1791. 

18 Draper MSS. 12J60. 
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present American Minister at Paris, has, long since, unfolded to me. 
I therefore submit it to yr. consideration, whether you ought not, in 
person, to accompany this expedition, to promote it with all yr. might, 
and even to act in it as a french officer. Such friendly exertions in favr. 
of the enterprize, will most certainly recommend you, and the Company 
you represent to the notice and grateful esteem of our magnanimous 
free nation. In the hoped for contingency, that the arms of the Republic 
shall prove victorious in this expedition, and dislodge the Spaniard from 
all the posts which he holds within the three Grants of Georgia; the 
‘lands, in the first instance, will be considered, by the Republic, as the 
conquest of a Spanish territory. In such case, I make not the least 
doubt, but that the Georgia Grants, the lowest down at least, will be 
- confirmed to the companies that shall have been assistants in the expedi- 
tion, by themselves or their Agents. This, My dear Sir, I only offer, 
as the sentiments of a private man. Sho’d the Georgia Grant, or Grants 
ever revert to the United States; it must be by treaty, or exchange; and 
then even, the actual possessors, under this Republic, will infallibly 
become confirmed in their rights, under some clause in the deed of 
cession. 

Yr. instructive correspondence shall ever be pleasing to me. Give 
me every intelligence, and write often. Please to direct under cover of 
the Ambassador, Mr. Genets address. He is my sincere friend, and 
yr. name is already made known to him by me. He is to set out for 
America speedily. The rulers of this Republic hold him in very high 
estimation. 

If as yet in the habits of writing; this, My Dear Doctor, is yr. 
precious time. Never was there a cause so deserving of yr. pen. I have 
tried the force of mine, and with some success. The first characters 
in Europe are in arms; some with the bayonet, some with the pen, and 
some with the two-edged Sword of Declaimation, in favour of Liberty. 
The tyrants of the earth are leagued against France; but with little 
effect. Altho’ single-handed and alone, she still stands unshaken, unsub- 
dued, unsubdueable, and undaunted: for our brave men fight not, as the 
troops of other nations, like Slaves chained to the oar of compulsory 
power. They fight freely, and for concience sake. The nation will 
perish to a man, or be free. France can never fall; but by misapplying 
her own strength. 

This being Sunday, and at my little retreat, a few miles from Paris, 
where I expect some American’ friends to dinner; I must defer what 
more I had to say. This letter is risqued by a private hand, who proceeds 
immediately to New York, and is charged to have it conveyed to you 
with all the security possible. Fail not to write to me, and believe me 
to be, with unfeigned sincerity, and best wishes for yr. health and 
prosperity 

Dear Sir 
Your true friend and wellwisher 
THoms. PAINE 
Doctor James o’Fallon 
[Addressed:] Doctor James O Fallon Physician near Louisville in 

Kentucky United States of America 
[Endorsed:] Recd. from Citizen Ireville and forwarded by Yr. friend 

F. Gilcrist Pittsburg. 

Forwardd. by John Mahoney Cincinnati. 
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2. William Lattimore to his Constituents, 1805. 


THE following piece, bought at an auction a few years ago, is one 
of the few surviving specimens of a variety of document which in 
the earlier years of Congress seems to have had a considerable vogue. 
Such is the natural inference from the following passage in a letter 
of John Adams to Jefferson, June 30, 1813: “ But above all, shall 
I request you to collect the circular letters from members of Congress 
in the middle and southern States to their constituents? I would 
give all I am worth for a complete collection of those letters.” 
(Works, X. 48.) Since the circular letters were printed, copies of 
them must have at one time been numerous, but the present editor, 
for one, has to confess that he never saw one until he came upon a 
group of them written by Robert Goodloe Harper to his constituents, 
in the papers of the first James A. Bayard. These were printed by 
Miss Elizabeth Donnan in her collection of the Papers of James A. 
Bayard, in volume II. of the Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association for 1913. 

The addition now made to such material is printed on two pages 
of a sheet measuring 10 inches by 8, and was folded, addressed, and 
sealed in the form usual with letters in the time when it was printed. 
It bears the frank of William Lattimore and is addressed “The 
Hon’ble Thomas Rodney, Town of Washington, M. T.”, s.., 
Mississippi Territory. Washington had been made the territorial 
capital by territorial act of February 1, 1802." 

William Lattimore (1774-1843) was territorial delegate from 
Mississippi in the Eighth and Ninth Congresses, 1803-1807. Gover- 
nor W.C.C. Claiborne announces his election thus to Secretary Madi- 
son in a letter of March 15, 1803:? “On the 12th Instant, the two 
Houses of Assembly elected Doctor William Lattimore of Natchez 
a Delegate from the Territory to Congress for two years. Doctor 
Lattimore is a young man of promising Talents, and a firm and 
Genuine republican.” He was delegate again in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Congresses, 1813-1817. 

Thomas Rodney (1744-1811), to whom our copy of the circular 
was addressed, was born in Delaware, a younger brother of Caesar 
Rodney, had been like him a delegate to the Continental Congress 

1“ A little Town called Washington, about six miles from Natchez, is fixed 
upon by Law, as the place where the future Sessions of the Legislature shall be 
holden. Washington is handsomely situated, well supplied with excellent Spring 
water, and said to be the healthiest Spot in the District.” Governor W. C. C. 
Claiborne to Secretary Madison, May 14, 1802, Mississippi Territorial Archives, 


I. 438. 
2 Ibid., I. 600. 
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from that state, and was now, 1803-1811, a United States judge for 
the Mississippi Territory. He presided at the trial in Mississippi 
of Aaron Burr. Ina letter of December 8, 1803, to his son Caesar 
A. Rodney (1772-1824), then in Congress, afterward (1807-1811) 
attorney general of the United States, he asks him to inform Dr. 
Lattimore “that I shall at all times receive with Pleasure any Com- 
munications he may think proper to make while I remain in the 
Territory ”.* Many of his letters, chiefly to his son, written from 
Mississippi, have been printed by Mr. Simon Gratz in the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History, volumes XLIII.-XLV. 


WASHINGTON, March rst, 1805. 
Dear Sir, 


Two days more will close the term of public service for which I was 
elected. Before it expires, I wish to give you some information relative 
to the common interests of our territory; which an indispensable attention 
to business, and an almost continual ill state of health, prevented me from 
doing during the last and present session of Congress. 

Of the laws passed at the last session, which particularly concern 
us, the ‘supplementary act” respecting lands,‘ is probably the most 
important. The various provisions of this act, it is presumed, are well 
known, and some of them, ere this, carried into operation. To the 
greater part of these, I gave my approbation and support; and I am 
happy to believe, from subsequent reflection and information, that they 
were proper, and will prove interesting to our citizens. Others, sug- 
gested by several respectable correspondents as desirable and necessary, 
were unsuccessfully attempted. 

The subject of the lands, has been before Congress again this session, 
and a bill further to amend the act relative thereto, was, some considerable 
time since, passed by the House of Representatives, and yesterday agreed 
to by the Senate.5 Some copies of this bill, in its original form, were 
sent to the territory. I presume, therefore, that it has been published, 
and that you are already acquainted with its provisions. It underwent 
two amendments, one of which, made to the fifth section, may be con- 
sidered as generally interesting. 

The twelfth section of the supplementary act of last session, was 
added by the Senate, to the bill sent from the House of Representatives, 


3 Pa. Mag. Hist., XLIII. 211. 

4Act approved Mar. 27, 1804, ch. 61, “An act supplementary to the act 
intituled ‘An act regulating the grants of land, and providing for the disposal 
of the lands of the United States, south of the state of Tennessee’”, i.e., supple- 
mentary to the act of Mar. 3, 1803, ch. 27. 

5 Act approved Mar. 2, 1805, ch. 24, “An act further to amend an act 
intituled ‘An act regulating’”, etc., of Mar. 3, 1803; see especially sect. 5. A 
committee on the subject, consisting of Lattimore and two other members, was 
appointed by the House on Dec. 17, 1804. It reported a bill Dec. 31, which was 
amended in committee of the whole Jan. 14, and passed by the House Jan. 15, 
and by the Senate Feb. 28. Journals. 
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just about the close of the session.* I believe it was not then seen, 
that this section would give a great advantage to British grants, over 
grants which might be derived from the United States; and that the 
United States would run a risk of selling lands, which might afterwards 
be claimed by virtue of such British grants, however remote the period 
at which they might be brought forward. To lessen this undue advan- 
tage, and to prevent this risk, it was judged just and expedient, this 
session, again to fix a time (the first day of December next) within 
which all such British grants should be exhibited, or never after be 
admitted as evidence in any court of the United States, against any 
grant derived from the United States, agreeably to a provision of the 
original act relative to this subject. Conceiving that complete Spanish 
titles, which had not been embraced by this provision, were entitled, in 
justice, to all the protection that might be given to any other species of 
title, and that there ought, at least, to be a time, when resident claimants 
might rest secure from the future admission of unknown conflicting 
claims, I moved and obtained the amendment to the fifth section, already 
mentioned. 

No doubt seems to exist in Congress, but that the land between the 
front street of the town of Natchez, and the bluff of the river, was 
reserved for the common use of the inhabitants of that town; and as 
far as I have ascertained, it is a very prevalent opinion, that this reser- 
vation, agreeable to its original intention, is still necessary for their 
health and convenience. But from various unavoidable causes, the 
business has been necessarily retarded, and will not be decided this 
session. 

I know not what may hereafter be the course of proceeding in 
relation to this subject; much less can I ascertain its ultimate issue. 
If however, the land should be continued to the town, I believe that 
Congress would, in lieu of it, make another liberal donation to the 
college.7 But should it not be thus continued, I apprehend that the 
consequences to the town, will be serious and grievous: And I have 
always entertained the opinion, that the interests of the town and country, 
are reciprocal, and that, of course, the prosperity of the one, is connected 
with that of the other. 

From these considerations, and from a view to justice, by which I 
trust I shall ever be influenced, as a primary motive, I have uniformly 
given my support to the claim of the town; at the same time that I have 
not ceased, to exercise my solicitude for the interest of the college. 


6 Act of Mar. 27, 1804, ch. 61, sect. 12. House bill laid before Senate Mar. 
23, referred, reported with amendments Mar. 26, passed Mar. 27. See letters of 
Thomas Rodney to Caesar A. Rodney, Dec. 8, 23, 1803, Jan. 21, Dec. 31, 1804, in 
Pa. Mag. Hist., XLIII. 214, 218-220, 225, XLIV. 183-185. 

7 The act of Mar. 3, 1803, ch. 27, sect. 12, had granted thirty-six sections 
within the territory “to be located in one body by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the use of Jefferson College”, together with one or two town lots in Natchez 
and an outlot adjoining of not more than thirty acres. A memorial from the 
assembly regarding these lands had been laid before the House Nov. 8, 1804, and 
reported upon by Dr. Lattimore Feb. 7. The town of Natchez disputed their 
possession, and the question was not settled till 1826. The college had been 
founded by the territorial assembly in May, 1802. Its checkered career can be 
traced in Edward Mayes, History of Education in Mississippi (Washington, Bureau 
of Education, 1899), pp. 25-36. 
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A bill giving the same (federal) jurisdiction and powers to the 
superior courts of the several territories, which are by law given to the 
district court of Kentucky district, and authorising appeals from decisions 
therein, to the supreme court of the United States, has been some time 
since, passed by the Senate, and sent to the House of Representatives. 
Apprehending that this bill, if passed into a law in its present form, 
would, to say the least, be productive of great inconvenience to the 
citizens of our territory, I have been uncommonly solicitous, either to 
amend it in such a manner as to prevent an appeal, or to prevent its 
passage for the present session. Of the two, I would prefer the latter, 
as it would give our citizens an opportunity of examining its merits, 
and of giving special instructions to my successor, relative to the subject. 
It is yet before a committee of the whole house, and I now entertain the 
hope, that it will not be further acted upon this session.® 

Much inconvenience has arisen from the failure of the mails from 
the territory, there not having been more than about five or six arrivals 
during the present session. The memorial from the Legislature of the 
territory, which embraces a variety of interesting objects,® was, not 
received until late in the month of January. Owing to this and the 
trial of judge Chase, the whole of this business has of necessity to lie 
over, to the next session of Congress. 

The House of Representatives have passed a bill, establishing a post 
rout, from Natches to Natchitoches; and another from this city, through 
Georgia and the Tombigby settlement, to New Orleans.1° They have 
likewise agreed to the bill, passed by the Senate, for establishing the 
second grade of government, in the territory of Orleans.41. The same 
has been extended to the Indiana Territory.12 Nothing is yet finally 
done, with respect to the government of Upper Louisiana."% 

I hope the time is not far distant, when all these territories, with our 
own, will outgrow their present state of political minority, and be 
received, as sister states, in the great American Union. But however 
ardently we may wish for such an event, we shall be induced patiently 
to wait its arrival, from the persuasion, that, in the mean time, we shall 
continue to experience, the fostering and protecting hand of the parent 
government. From all that two long sessions have enabled me to 
discover, I have no hesitation to announce these as my sentiments. 

The long expected rupture between England and Spain, has at length 
become a matter of certainty, by a declaration of war on the part of 
the latter, against the former.1* Whether this event is connected with 
others of a similar nature, time must ere long develope. But such are 
the jealousies and apprehensions which seem to be mutually entertained, 


8 It passed the House on Mar. 3, retaining the provision to which Dr. Latti- 
more objected, despite a committee report, printed in Annals of Congress, 8 
Cong., 2 sess., pp. 1577-1579, sustaining his objections. Act approved Mar. 3, 
1805, ch. 38. 

9 This memorial, presented by Dr. Lattimore Jan. 25, is described in Annals 
of Congress, 8 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1012; his report on it, presented Feb. 9, is to 
be found ibid., pp. 1190-1191. 

10 Act of Mar. 3, 1805, ch. 35. 

11 Act of Mar. 2, 1805, ch. 23. 

12 By action of the freeholders under the federal act of May 7, 1800, ch. 41. 

18 But this was settled two days later, by act of Mar. 3, ch. 31. 

14 Dec. 12, 1804. 
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and such the preparations which are made, by the nations of Europe, 
that politicians have anticipated coalitions as extensive, and contests as 
severe, as those which afflicted that devoted quarter of the globe, about 
the close of the last century. Indeed, in the present contentions, there 
appears nothing of that principle of liberty, which seemed to exist in 
the struggles of those times, to assuage the wounds inflicted on the mind 
of the philanthropist, in contemplating scenes so abhorrent to humanity. 
This great principle, so dear to America, appears to be given up by the 
rest of the world, as something of mere ideal existence. And the great 
mass of mankind, seems to resign, as with folded arms, to the reins of 
power, which the few have usurped. 

To relieve the mind from the painful impressions of this gloomy 
picture, we need only turn its attention to the situation of our own 
country. Enjoying peace at home, respected abroad, possessing an 
annually increasing revenue, rich in vast territories for the settlement 
of a fast growing population, and above all, blest with genuine liberty, 
both civil and religious, what nation is so happy? Who is not thankful 
that he is an American? Who is not content with a government, created 
by the will, and devoted to the interests of the people? 

This day the Senate proceeded to decide upon the several articles of 
impeachment exhibited against judge Chase, and acquitted him of all 
the charges contained therein.15 

From the great pressure of business, it is supposed that the session 
will not be concluded until the 3d instant. On the fourth, Thomas 
Jefferson is to take the necessary oath of office, as preparatory to the 
commencement of a new term of presidential service, which the nation 
has again called upon him to perform. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wm. LatTrimore. 


3. On the Journals of the House of Representatives, 1836. 


THE following two letters, addressed to James K. Polk as speaker 
of the Twenty-fourth Congress, and preserved in volume 22 of the 
Polk Papers in the Library of Congress, were brought to the editor’s 
attention by Professor John S. Bassett. It is thought that they will 
be of interest to students of the House Journals. The occasion 
which elicited the letters can be understood by examining the Journal 
for June 13 and 15, 1836, and the Register of Debates for the same 
days. On June 13, the House having taken up the bill for the 
admission of Arkansas, John Quincy Adams moved an amendment. 
Sherrod Williams of Kentucky moved the previous question. “ Mr. 
Adams objected to the right of Mr. Williams to the floor, on the 
ground that he [Adams] had not yielded the floor after having sub- 
mitted his motion to amend, but had remained standing whilst the 
clerk was reading his amendment.” The Speaker ruled against him, 


18 William Plumer’s Memorandum of Proceedings in the U. S. Senate, pp. 
308-310. 
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and was sustained by the House. On June 15 Adams sought to 
amend the journal in respect of the passage just quoted, but was 
overruled by the House. Adams in his Memoirs, IX. 296, relates 
the matter thus: “15th. I obtained a copy of the original draft 
of the journal of the day before yesterday, with the erasures and 
alterations in it, and, after the reading this morning of the journal 
of yesterday, I moved that the journal of the day before be made to 
read as it had already been drawn up by the Assistant Clerk. This 
occasioned a debate of an hour, . . . and my amendment was 
rejected, by yeas and nays.” 

Colonel Walter S. Franklin was clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives from 1833 to his death in 1838. Samuel Burch, whom Adams 
(X. 45) speaks of as “the most efficient clerk in the office”, had 
been there since 1805 at least (Journal, April 17, 1806), and was 
now assistant clerk of the House. In the Works of James Buchanan, 
III. 194, appended to Buchanan’s speech on the Expunging Reso- 
lution, is a letter from Burch to Franklin, April 6, 1836, stating that, 
from the first days of the House till 1823, the “rough journal ” had 
not been preserved after the printed version had been made, though 
a manuscript journal was made up by copying from the printed 
text; but that from 1823 on he had caused the rough journal to be 
preserved and bound in volumes. 


WALTER S. FRANKLIN TO JAMES K. POoLk. 
Office of the Clerk of the House of 
Reps, WasHINGTON, June 15, 1836. 
Sir 

Mr Adams having on yesterday stated that he intended making some 
motion in relation to the Journal of Monday last,! it becomes me to 
state the usual practice in making up the Journal of the day. 

Mr Burch the journalizing clerk makes up the journal from my 
minutes and submits it to me before handing it to the Speaker for his 
correction. I make such alterations in it as are necessary or as suggest 
themselves to me as proper, after which it is, agreeably to the rule of 
the House, handed to the Speaker for his correction. 

Erasures and interlineations are invariably made when the first 
draft of the Journal as written out by Mr Burch is altered either by the 
Speaker or myself before it is read to the House and scarcely a journal 
is made up and read to the House that does not contain them. It would 
be impossible to have a fair copy of it made between the time it is 
submitted to the Speaker and the meeting of the House and of course 
the journal read in the House is the one approved of by the House, and 
from which the jour({nal] of the House is printed. 

In relation to the journal of Monday Mr Burch wrote the first 
draft of the journal and submitted it to the Speaker. The Speaker 
sent for me and after consultation as to the best mode of expression 


1 June 13. 
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to be used in relation to the fact it was concluded that the mode made 
use of in the paragraph referred to by Mr Adams, as read to the House, 
was the best and adopted accordingly. 

The Journal of that day was made up and corrected in the way that 
it has always been done since I have had the direction of it and as it 
now stands was read to the House. 

. Your Obt servt 
W: S. FRANKLIN 
Clk. Ho. of Reps. U. S. 


SAMUEL Burcu To J. K. Pox. 


House of Representatives, WASHINGTON, 
June 15, 1836. 
Sir 

In compliance with your desire expressed to me this morning, I give 
you the following statement. 

I have, exclusively, made up the Journals of the Ho. Reps of the 
U. S. for the last 23 years, and occasionally, before that time. I write 
it up from the short minutes (which are a species of shorthand) taken 
at the table, and from the papers which come before the Ho. 

In fulfilling this duty it necessarily often, indeed daily, happens that 
I have upon revising and comparing to erase lines and some times whole 
Entries. Changes are occasionally made by the clerk where (not being 
usually in the House) I have mistaken the course of proceeding. The 
rule requires the Speaker to Examine and correct the Journal daily before 
it is read in the Ho. I submit it to him every morning. He examines 
it with care, and if he discovers any thing on it which he deems proper 
to have changed or corrected, the changes or corrections are made. All 
the alterations which are made appear on the face of the paper. 

It is the original Rough draft which is read in the House and is 
preserved. It cannot be examined until within a few minutes of the 
hour of meeting—it is therefore wholly impossible to copy it before it 
is time to read it in the Ho.; a dozen clérks could not do it—and indeed 
I think it proper that the original draft should be the official draft. 

I speak advisedly when I say that from the commencement of the 
govt. it has been the practice to make the alterations on the face of the 
paper and that the original Rough draft is the one which has been 
always read to the House; and I will further state that my drafts of late 
years are much more perfect and contain less alterations than those of 
former days. 

During the present session, in consequence of the fact of the Journal 
seeming to excite more attention on the part of the Speaker and members 
than usual, I have been more than usually careful in constructing the 
Entries. I frequently write them fuller than I deem necessary or even 
proper, as, in making alterations or corrections, it is much easier to 
erase than to insert. This was the case with respect to the Entry about 
Mr Adams’ appeal on Monday last. That paragraph now stands as, 
upon advisement, it was supposed to contain a more explicit statement 
of fact, than as originally drawn out by me, having placed in it remarks 
which it was supposed a Journal of proceedings had more to do with. 

. Burcu. 
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4. Henry W. Hilliard to James Buchanan, 1858. 


Tue following letter is communicated by Mr. Philip G. Aucham- 
paugh, fellow in Clark University, who found it among the papers of 
James Buchanan, in the possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. The writer, Henry W. Hilliard of Alabama (1806- 
1892), had been a Whig representative in Congress from 1845 to 
1851, but at the time when the letter was written he had left the 
Whig party and was a leader of the anti-Yancey Democrats in 
Alabama. From 1877 to 1881 he was United States minister to 
Brazil. Adams’s testimony as to the chief paragraph in Monroe’s 
message of December 2, 1823, corresponds with that which he gave 
in conversation with George Bancroft, December 6, 1845; Memoirs, 
XII. 218. See also Mr. W. C. Ford’s articles in this journal, VII. 


676-696, VIII. 28-52. 


MontTGoMERY, Alabama 
December 29, 1858 
My dear Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the pamphlet copy 
of your late Message, and I must again express my great gratification 
at your views respecting Cuba and Mexico. 

As to the latter, it seems to me that very prompt and strong measures 
ought to be adopted. No other nation should be permitted to touch the 
territory of that shattered Republic—the debris belongs to us. 

In regard to the “ Monroe Doctrine”, I know that Mr. Adams gave 
it the interpretation fixed upon it by yourself. I alluded to it in my 
speech on the Oregon question,’ attributing the authorship to Mr. Adams, 
who was at that time a Member of the House, and I gave it the construc- 
tion which you attach to it, and Mr. Adams in that phase of it recognized 
it, and walking to my desk assured me that he himself wrote that 
paragraph of Mr. Monroe’s Message.’ 

You will I am sure appreciate the freedom with which I write 
respecting a doctrine which interested me so much. I enjoyed the honor 
of a personal friendship with Mr. Adams ever after: and the last words 
that he ever addressed to anyone were addressed to me, as I stood by 
his chair just before his prostration under the final blow. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Very respectfully and truly, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Henry W. HIviarp. 


1 Hilliard’s maiden speech in the House, Jan. 6, 1846. 

2In Hilliard’s Politics and Pen Pictures (New York, 1892), p. 143, he 
describes Adams’s cordial congratulations on this occasion, but without quoting 
any remarks on the subject here treated. 

8 Hilliard, ibid., p. 173. 
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5. The Assassination of Prestdent Lincoln, 1865. 


THE following letter, now in the possession of Mr. Hadley H. 
Walch, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, son of the man to whom it was 
addressed,.was brought to the attention of the Review by Professor 
C. H. Van Tyne. The writer, Hon. James Tanner, now residing in 
Washington, where since 1904 he has been register of wills for the 
District of Columbia, kindly consents to its publication. Born in 
1844, Mr. Tanner enlisted early in the Civil War in the 87th New 
York Volunteers, and lost both legs at the second battle of Bull Run. 


In 1864 [he writes] I attended Ames’s Business College, Syracuse, 
New York, for the purpose of studying shorthand. Henry F. Walch, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, was a fellow student of shorthand and we kept 
up a desultory acquaintance for some years. That winter of ’64 I came 
to Washington to take a clerkship in the War Department. Walch 
continued his study and perfected himself in shorthand and was for 
many years, I think, reporter in the courts at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Mr. Tanner remembers writing the letter to Walch. On the 
same day or the day preceding he wrote to his mother a long letter 
of similar purport. From that letter, which afterward came into 
his possession, a paragraph is quoted in an account by him of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s death, in the New York Sun of April 16, 1905; this 
quotation is repeated in David M. DeWitt’s The’ Assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln, p. 270. 


Ordnance Office, War Department, 
WasHincton, April 17, 1865 
Friend Walch: 

Your very welcome letter was duly received by me and now I will 
steal a few minutes from my duties in the office to answer it. 

Of course, you must know as much as I do about the terrible events 
which have happened in this city during the past few days. I have 
nothing else to write about so I will give you a few ideas about that, 
perhaps which you have not yet got from the papers. __ 

Last Friday night a friend invited me to attend the theatre with him, 
which I did. I would have preferred the play at Ford’s Theatre, where 
the President was shot, but my friend chose the play at Grover’s, which 
was “ Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp ”.? While sitting there witness- 
ing the play about ten o’clock or rather a little after, the entrance door 
was thrown open and a man exclaimed, “ President Lincoln is assassi- 
nated in his private box at Ford’s!” Instantly all was excitement and 
a terrible rush commenced and someone cried out, “ Sit down, it is a 
ruse of the pickpockets.” The audience generally agreed to this, for 
the most of them sat down, and the play went on; soon, however, a 
gentleman came out from behind the scenes and informed us that the 
sad news was too true. We instantly dispersed. 


1 Mr. Walch occupied that position from 1869 till his death in 1920. 
2 Grover’s, or the New National Theatre, still called by the latter name. 
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On going out in the street we were horrified to learn that Mr. Seward 
had been attacked and severely injured while in bed at his house. 
Myself and friend went up to Willard’s,? which is a short distance above 
Grover’s, to learn what we could, but could learn nothing there. The 
people were terribly excited. Ford’s Theatre is on Tenth St. between 
E and F, Grover’s is on the Avenue near Fourteenth St. and just below 
Willard’s; it is about four blocks up from Ford’s. My boarding house 
is right opposite Ford’s Theatre. We then got on the cars and went 
down to Tenth St. and up Tenth St. to Ford’s and to my boarding house. 
There was an immense throng there, very quiet yet very much excited; 
the street was crowded and I only got across on account of my boarding 
there. The President had been carried into the adjoining house* to 
where I board; I went up to my room on the second floor and out on 
the balcony which nearly overhangs the door of Mr. Peterson’s house. 
Members of the cabinet, the chief justice, Generals Halleck, Meiggs, 
Augur and others were going in and out, all looking anxious and 
sorrow-stricken. By leaning over the railing I could learn from time 
to time of His Excellency’s condition, and soon learned that there was 
no hope of him. Soon they commenced taking testimony in the room 
adjoining where he lay, before Chief Justice Carter,5 and General 
Halleck ® called for a reporter: no one was on hand, but one of the head 
clerks in our office, who boarded there,’ knew I could write shorthand 
and he told the General so, and he bade him call me, so he came to the 
door and asked me to come down and report the testimony. I went 
down and the General passed me in, as the house was strictly guarded, 
of course. I went into a room between the rear room and the front 
room. Mrs. Lincoln was in the front room weeping as though her 
heart would break. In the back room lay His Excellency breathing 
hard, and with every breath a groan. In the room where I was were 
Generals Halleck, Meiggs, Augur and others, all of the cabinet excepting 
Mr. Seward, Chief Justice Chase and Chief Justice Carter of the 
District of Columbia, Andrew Johnson ® and many other distinguished 
men. A solemn silence pervaded the whole throng; it was a terrible 
moment. Never in my life was I surrounded by half so impressive 
circumstances. Opposite me at the table where I sat writing sat Secre- 

8 Willard’s Hotel. 

4 The Petersen house at 453 (now 516) Tenth Street, still standing, in which 
the present occupant, Mr. O. H. Oldroyd, has for many years preserved his 
Lincoln Memorial Collection. 

5 David K. Cartter, chief justice of the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia. 

@Mr. Tanner tells the editor that the name of Halleck was written by 
inadvertence; it was Major-General C. C. Augur, then commanding the department 
of Washington. 

TIt was Albert Daggett, afterward of some prominence as the contractor for 
post-cards. 

8 The house was two rooms deep, but with an L. The President had been 
laid on a bed in the L room on the first floor, here designated as the rear room. 
There is a diagram of the house in Nicolay and Hay’s Abraham Lincoln, X. 300, 
and a diagram and a picture in Oldroyd, Assassination of Abraham Lincoln, pp. 
36, 30. 

9Mr. Tanner thinks that this was an error, that Johnson was not present; 
but there is evidence that the Vice-President came in for a brief period. 
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tary Stanton writing dispatches to General Dix and others, and giving 
orders for the guarding of Ford’s and the surrounding country. At the 
left of me was Judge Carter propounding the questions to the witnesses 
whose answers I was jotting down in Standard Phonography. I was 
so excited when I commenced that I am afraid that it did not much 
resemble Standard Phonography or any other kind, but I could read it 
readily afterward, so what was the difference? In fifteen minutes I 
had testimony enough down to hang Wilkes Booth, the assassin, higher 
than ever Haman hung.?® I was writing shorthand for about an hour 
and a half, when I commenced transcribing it. I thought I had been 
writing about two hours when I looked at the clock and it marked half 
past four A. M. I commenced writing about 12 M. I could not believe 
that it was so late, but my watch corroborated it. The surrounding 
circumstances had so engrossed my attention that I had not noticed the 
flight of time. In the front room Mrs. Lincoln was uttering the most 
heartbroken exclamations all the night long. As she passed through the 
hall back to the parlor after she had taken leave of the President for 
the last time, as she went by my door I heard her moan, ‘“‘O, my God, 
and have I given my husband to die,” and I tell you I never heard so 
much agony in so few words. The President was still alive, but sinking 
fast. He had been utterly unconscious from the time the shot struck 
him and remained so until he breathed his last. At 6:45 Saturday 
morning I finished my notes and passed into the back room where the 
President lay; it was very evident that he could not last long. There 
was no crowd in the room, which was very small, but I approached quite 
near the bed on which so much greatness lay, fast losing its hold on this 
world. The head of the bed was toward the door; at the head stood 
Capt. Robert Lincoln weeping on the shoulder of Senator Sumner. 
General Halleck stood just behind Robert Lincoln and I stood just to the 
left of General Halleck and between him and General Meiggs.*! Secre- 
tary Stanton was there trying every way to be calm and yet he was 
very much moved. The utmost silence prevailed, broken only by the 
sound of strong men’s sobs. It was a solemn time, I assure you. The 
President breathed heavily until a few minutes before he breathed his 
last, then his breath came easily and he passed off very quietly. 

As soon as he was dead Rev. Dr. Gurley, who has been the President’s 
pastor since his sojourn in this city,!? offered up a very impressive 
prayer. I grasped for my pencil which was in my pocket, as I wished 
to secure his words, but I was very much disappointed to find that my 
pencil had been broken in my pocket. I could have taken it very easily 


10 Mr. Tanner writes, ‘‘ Various witnesses were brought in who had either 
been in Ford’s Theatre or up in the vicinity of Mr. Seward’s residence. Among 
them were Harry Hawk, who had been Asa Trenchard that night in the play, 
Our American Cousin, Mr. Alfred Cloughly, Colonel G. V. Rutherford, and others. 

Through all the testimony given by those who had been in Ford's 
Theatre that night there was an undertone of horror which held the witnesses 
back from positively identifying the assassin as Booth. Said Harry Hawk, ‘To 
the best of my belief, it was Mr. John Wilkes Booth, but I will not be positive,’ 
and so it went through the testimony of others but the sum total left no doubt 
as to the identity of the assassin.” 

11 See the diagram in Nicolay and Hay. 

12 Rey. Dr. Phineas D. Gurley, of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 
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as he spoke very favorably for reporting. The friends dispersed, Mrs. 
Lincoln and family going to the White House, which she had left the 
night before to attend the theatre with him who never returned to it 
except in his coffin. 

Secretary Stanton told me to take charge of the testimony I had 
taken, so I went up to my room and took a copy of it, as I wished to 
keep both my notes and the original copy which I had made while 
there in the house. They will ever be cherished monuments to me of 
the awful night and the circumstances with which I found myself so 
unexpectedly surrounded and which will not soon be forgotten.18 

Saturday night I took the copy I had made to the Secretary’s house, 
but as he was asleep I did not see him, so I left them with my card. I 
tell you, I would not regret the time and money I have spent on Phonog- 
raphy if it never brought me more than it did that night, for that brought 
me the privilege of standing by the deathbed of the most remarkable 
man of modern times and one who will live in the annals of his country 
as long as she continues to have a history. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated will have a good picture of the building 
there made celebrated by this sad event on that evening. I saw the 
sketch made by the artist of the theatre, and it was very correct, indeed. 
He also sketched the inside of the room where the President died, also 
the outside of the building, as well as the adjoining buildings on both 
sides. You will see the house I board in has a balcony along the front 
of the two rooms on the second floor; I occupy both of those rooms.?* 

You can imagine the feeling here by judging of the feeling in your 
own place, only it is the more horrifying from the fact that the President 
lived in our midst and was universally beloved by the People. 

This morning there was published in the Chronicle the statement of 
one of the witnesses whom I reported, Mr. James B. Ferguson.15 You 
will doubtless see it in your papers as it is most important. I have an 
idea, which is gaining ground here, and that is that the assassin had 
- assistance in the theatre, and that the President was invited there for 
the express purpose of assassinating him. The theatre is very strictly 
guarded now night and day. 

Very truly your friend, 
JAMES TANNER. 


Cd 


6. W. E. Gladstone to Sir Fredersck Bruce, 1866. 


Tue following letter, addressed on February 5, 1866, by Mr. 
Gladstone, then chancellor of the exchequer, to the British minister 
in Washington, Sir Frederick Bruce, was found by Dr. Paul Knap- 


18 They were subsequently bound in a volume, and presented by Mr. Tanner 
to the Union League Club of Philadelphia, of whose Lincoln Memorial Collection 
they now form a part. 

14 Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly for April 29 has drawings, by Albert 
Berghaus, of the scene in the President’s box at Ford’s Theatre, and of the scene 
in the room where he died; the issue for May 20, of the exterior of the theatre 
and of the Petersen house, showing also the house next door, and its balcony. 

15 Washington Morning Chronicle. Testimony of Ferguson, who kept a res- 
taurant adjoining the theatre, is also in Benn Pitman’s edition of the Trial of the 
Conspirators, pp. 76-77. 
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lund, assistant professor in the University of Wisconsin, among the 
private papers of Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden, MS. Letter Books, 
vol. 10, fol. 37. It is printed by permission of the trustees of the 
Gladstone papers. The reference is, of course, to Secretary Hugh 
McCulloch’s Report on the Finances, December 5, 1865. Similar 
expressions of Gladstone in the House of Commons are quoted in 
McCulloch, Men and Measures of Half a Century, page 220. 


My dear B. 

. I have not the honor of Mr. McCulloch’s acquaintance, but I consider 
that all Min’rs of Finance in all civilised c’tries wh: are in amity 
together, are colleagues in a ministry of good will, wh: has the world 
for its sphere. 

Is it really possible that the extraordinary people who form the U. S. 
are going to top their almost superhuman efforts in the war by teaching 
us of the old world how to grapple with a Nat'l Debt? 

I have read with the utmost int. Mr. McC’s report: and I am most 
anxious for the best answer you can kindly send me, or obtain for me, 
to the quest’n that I have put: for now his means of judgment as to the 
possibility of giving pract’l effect to his views must be more mature 
and ample than when he gave those views to the world. 

I am anxious for an affirm’ve reply. If the Finance Min: of the 
U. S. really can and will do anything like what he has projected so nobly, 
I am humbly desirous to send back across the Atlantic at the least a 
faint echo of his words and deeds. 

We have been paying off lately 4 or 5 mill’ns a yr along with our 
very heavy expend’re. But if the U. S. will make our little 12mo into 
a comely 8vo or a portly 4to, on their side, I will do all I can both to 
recommend and to follow their example, within such lines as our 
est[ablishe]d usages will permit. 

Do not be shocked at this informal communic’n and pray tell me 
what you can. 


7. A Record concerning Mennonite Immigration, 1873. 


[The following is communicated by Miss Gertrude S. Young, 
professor in the South Dakota State College at Brookings, who has 
published other material relating to Mennonite and Hutterische 
immigration into that state, in the Collections of the South Dakota 
Historical Society.] 

THE tradition among Russian-German Mennonites and Hutter- 
ische relating to a certain expectation of freedom from military 
service after they became residents of the United States, appears 
with such differentiations of intensity that the degree of reasonable- 
ness of the expectation presents an interesting problem. 

There are, it must be admitted from the outset, reasons to 
suppose that those of the Russian-German immigration of 1873 and 
1874 who were of the Mennonite or of the Hutterische faith came 
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with some assurance of privilege in respect to war duty. Those 
who have followed the story of the persecutions, the wanderings, of 
the one group through northern Germany and into Russia, of the 
other from Austria into Hungary, Rumania, and Russia, have dis- 
covered an indomitable devotion to the basic principles of faith, a 
devotion strong enough to force them from a thrifty settlement to 
bare lands again and again in search for freedom from violation of 
that fundamental of the faiths—the doctrine of non-resistance. 
When in 1869 service in the Russian army and instruction in the 
Russian language, or unhindered withdrawal during a ten-year 
period, were offered as alternatives to the German settlers of Russia, 
there was in the situation, to the sincere Mennonite or Hutterian, no 
alternative. Seemingly they would not, without careful investigation 
of military requirements, venture forth on a voyage across distant 
waters to new lands. Without doubt, there were certain reasons to 
suppose that in the United States there would be the refuge they 
sought. There were long-established Mennonite congregations in 
America. The Mennonites, as individuals possessed of conscientious 
scruples against war, had been permitted, both in the Revolution 
and in the Civil War, exemption by money payment. Furthermore, 
the Canadian government, soliciting settlers for the Northwest, 
definitely promised freedom from military service. “ Under this 
section,’ all persons above-mentioned and the Mennonites expressly 
included, are absolutely free and exempt by the law of Canada from 
military service or duty either in time of peace or war.”? Would 
the United’ States do less? Certainly some words in President 
Grant’s inaugural address, 1873, were particularly reassuring. 
“Rather do I believe that our Great Maker is preparing the world, 
in His own good time, to become one nation, speaking one language, 
and when armies and navies will be no longer required.” Yet, more 
exact assurance must have been given these shrewd folk. 

In the spring of 1873, fourteen delegates were sent to America 
from the Choritz, Molotschna, and Crimea Mennonites and Hutter- 
ische. With the help of John Funk of Elkhart, Indiana, one of the 
leaders among American Mennonites, and of various Canadian 
government officials and United States railroad land agents, they 
were made acquainted with the open areas of Canada, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Dakota. A few of the delegates went 
even farther west and southwest. The Middle West with its cheap 

131 Vict., c. 40, sect. 17 (approved May 22, 1868). 

2 Annotation of Clerk of Privy Council to Order in Council based on act cited 
in preceding foot-note. See discussion in The Mcnnonite, Berne, Ind., Apr. 24, 
191g. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.— 34. 
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or homestead lands, just then being settled by a farming population, 
offered the logical choice. The selections of localities within that 
field were left to the personal preferences of delegates and per- 
suasions of agents. The combined forces of delegates’ recommenda- 
tions and agents’ persuasions turned the great Mennonite immigra- 
tion of 1874 principally toward Manitoba and Kansas, but to some 
degree to Dakota. Quite as we should expect, however, these 
delegates were not concerned alone with assurance of economic 
satisfaction. Their people had ‘enjoyed fertile lands in various 
countries. Would these rich prairies, too, have in turn to be aban- 
doned? With characteristically direct simplicity the delegates, or 
representatives from the delegation, proceeded to Washington to 
discuss the military requirements of the United States with President 
Grant himself. It is upon the precise exchange of opinions in that 
conference that the Mennonites must have based whatever definite 
expectation of military privilege they received, if they received any. 

The writer has heard the story of the travels of the investigators 
from two of the group. They, however, were unable to give any 
accurate information about the Washington conference beyond the 
fact that certain of the band, among them a Paul Tschetter, did 
make the detour to Washington. They had known, of course, what 
occurred, but in the lapse of years they had forgotten the exact 
phrases of the conversations. In the absence of any other means of 
knowledge about the agreement—if there were any careless assur- 
ances—it was stimulating to learn‘ that possibly the story could be 
found in the diary which Paul Tschetter was said to have kept 
concerning the whole of his American experiences. It was a further 
satisfaction to discover that the diary is still in existence, in the 
possession of Mr. Tschetter’s son. The record with which we are 
concerned begins on July 26, 1873.5 


New York, New York, July 26, 1873. After we saw the land in 
the West, mostly in Minnesota and Dakotas, which took a little over 
fifty days, accompanied by Rev. J. J. Funk of Elkhart, Indiana, and Mr. 
Hueller, a railroad official from New York, we intended to see President 
Grant at Washington, D. C., to find out something of the law of the 
United States. Our main thought was the military question. While 
looking for land we got some information that the United States hires 


8 Conversations with Mr. Chris. Miller, Freeman, South Dakota, and Mr. 
Waldner of BonHomme Colony, Tabor, South Dakota. 

4 Through a letter of Professor C. Henry Smith, Bethel College, Newton, 
Kansas, Jan. 27, 1923. 

5 The whole diary, including the copy of the petition to the President, and 
that of the letter from Secretary Fish, is in Mr. Tschetter’s German script. 
Translation by the son, Mr. Joseph Tschetter. 
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its soldiers in time of peace, but no one could tell us any definite thing 
about the course the government would take with its subjects in case a 
great war should set in. On account of this question we were determined 
to see the President of the United States. The following petition was 
drawn up: 

“To the President of the United States of America: We, as a delega- 
tion of Russia with the intention to migrate to the United States of 
America, petition the President of the United States of America on the 
following points. For at least fifty years we want to be entirely free 
from all military obligation. After fifty years we are willing to pay the 
amount that all the rest of the Mennonites or peoples whose Confessions 
of Faith are against their taking up arms pay. Otherwise we are willing 
to pay all taxes and submit to all the laws of the United States like 
other citizens, that is, as long as they are not against our conscience or 
belief. The military question drove us from Russia and we are seeking 
for a land where we can live peaceably according to our faith. We also 
ask the esteemed and excellent President of the United States whether 
it may be permitted to live in colonies or villages, to have our own schools 
where we may teach the German language, whether we will be free from 
holding public offices such as judgeships, etc., and from sitting on juries. 
On what condition will government land be given and how many acres 
will be given to one person? Will we, as Mennonites, be excused from 
taking an oath? Will our yes or no be accepted by the government 
instead of the oath? Our Confession of Faith does not allow us to 
swear or take an oath. In case the government should later try to compel 
us to do something against our Confession of Faith, will we have a right 
to move out of the country? For all these questions we ask a definite 
answer from the excellent President of the United States of America so 
that we as a delegation will be able to tell our oppressed people in Russia 
something of the privileges of America. (Signed) Paut TscHETTER, 
LorRENz TSCHETTER.” 

As we did not find the President at home we went with Mr. Hueller 
to New York where we found President Grant in his summer resort on 
a small island not far from the coast.6 On July 27, 1873, at eight o’clock, 
Mr. Hueller introduced us to President Grant. He was very friendly. 
We gave him our petition. As it was written in the German language, 
Mr. Hueller had to read it in English to the President. The President 
said: “It will take a little time to give an answer to these questions.” 
We decided to go home to Russia with the understanding with President, 
Grant that he would send the answer to Russia. We reached our homes 
safely. About a month later Mr. Hueller arrived at our homes in Russia 
with the answer from the President. 

“Washington, D. C., Sept. 5, 1873. To the Mennonite Delegation 
of Russia to America: The Honorable President of the United States 
of America gave me your petition to look over and as there are several 
questions of importance involved in your petition, I was not in a position 
to answer it without consulting authorities. The demands in your 
document are: that your people should be free from all military service 
for fifty years, and that after that you pay the same tribute as the other 
Christians whose Confessions of Faith do not allow them to take part 
in war; and also that you be excused from holding judgeships and from 
sitting on juries; and that you be allowed to manage your own school 


6 President Grant was at Long Branch, N. J., from about July 23 to about 
Sept. 7. 
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affairs. We say to your requests that holding office or sitting on jury, 
or managing school affairs are matters under the control of the state in 
which you settle. I, the President of the United States of America, 
cannot excuse you from those laws enacted in the state that you are 
living in. The President of the United States of America cannot make 
you any promise in connection with your request for entire exemption 
from military service for fifty years, nor for dealing with you after 
that as suggested in your petition. But we are sure—and it will prove 
true—that the United States of America will not be entangled in any 
great war for the coming fifty years that would make it necessary to 
molest you. But in case there should come a great war, I have not much 
doubt but that then Congress would find itself justified in finding a way 
to honor your faith without releasing you from the duties of citizens. 
Excuse the delay in my answer, as I had to have a personal talk with 
the President in order to be able to write this opinion or reply. With 
great respect, Your obedient servant, HAMILTON FisH.” 


Those Mennonites and Hutterische who are familiar with this 
reply would without doubt agree with the comment upon the letter 
made by Mr. Joseph Tschetter. “Now Grant did not speak posi- 
tively nor did he make great promises. He only expresses his 
opinion and leaves the matter to Congress. I for my part think 
that in the last war our Congress or War Department acted in 
accordance with Grant’s opinion.” 

GERTRUDE S. YOuNG. 


Note: Papers of Count Tésza. 


In our January number, pp. 301-302, in the introduction to the 
papers of Count Tisza there published, it was mentioned that the 
second of these documents, Count Tisza’s memorandum of March 
5, 1914, was at the last moment discovered to be already in print, 
in a pamphlet by Bishop Wilhelm Fraknoi, published in Vienna in 
1919. Lest this mention should lead any reader to suppose that the 

,fact of previous publication was already known to Professor 
Marczali, when he sent the papers to this journal, we wish to explain 
that this was not the case. Although Professor Marczali had used 
freely and frequently the extensive collection of publications re- 
garding the war preserved in the National Museum at Budapest, 
this pamphlet was not there, having been published during a time of 
blockade that prevented its reception; and though he had conversed 
with Dr. Frakndéi on more than one occasion of meeting, the latter 
had never happened to mention the pamphlet in question. 

On p. 302, |. 36, for 1916 read 1914; p. 303, I. 22, for 1916 read 
1914. The errors arose from an unfortunate misreading of Pro- 
fessor Marczali’s text. Eb. 
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The New Larned History for Ready Reference, Reading, and Re- 
search: the Actual Words of the World’s Best Historians, Bt- 
ographers, and Spectalists. . . . Based on the work of the late 
J. N. Larnep, now completely revised, enlarged, and brought up 
to date. In twelve volumes. Volume II. Balkh to Chont; 
volume V. Froe to Inva; volume VI. Inve to Lyki. (Spring- 
field, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing Company. 1923. Pp. 
vii, 839-1734; vill, 3543-4446; vili, 4447-5350.) 

THE second volume (which reaches the reviewer late, when volumes 
III. and IV. have already been reviewed, Am. Hist. Rev., XXIX. 110- 
III) is the most varied of the series, containing as it does the historical 
headings: Baltic, Belgium, Byzantine Empire, Bohemia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
British Empire, Canada, and China; the political and social headings: 
Bicameral System, Budget, Boy Scouts, Capitalism, Caucus, Charities, 
Boston, Chicago, etc.; the religious: Baptists, Bible, Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, Catacombs; the cultural and literary: Books, Cathedrals; the scien- 
tific: Chemistry; the diplomatic: Berlin, Brest-Litovsk. 

On Belgium, Bryce, Toynbee, Verhaeren, Hazen, House, and Sey- 
mour afford a good variety, while on the Belgian Congo a judicious selec- 
tion has been made, even from those who have been emphatically parti- 
zan, Morel, for example. Bosnia-Herzegovina is presented by Asboth 
and Drage, a worthy choice; but more variety might have been secured. 
On Bulgaria, Forbes, Laveleye, Murray, Monroe, Gérard, and Gibbon are 
probably as good authorities as could be chosen. The article taken from 
the Geographical Journal is especially moderate and comprehending. 
Byzantine history may seem cramped in the space allotted, but the 
quality of material from Bury, Oman, Gibbon, Hallam, Finlay, Pears, 
Bikelas, etc., is excellent. While many topics on Bohemia have been 
assigned to unsympathetic writers of a German tinge (note Schiller on 
the “defenestration of Prague”), Hausser’s handling of the Protestant 
movement is good, but Leger, Denis, Maurice might have been used more 
copiously in place of Taylor, Coxe, Schweinitz, etc. Later and better 
authorities than Van Cleef (1915) are available, in particular Cisar and 
Pokarny (1922). Capek is used too sparingly on Bohemia, though 
more on Bohemian literature, which, in general, is more sympathetically 
treated. 

The early history of the Barbary States, for which the editors rely 
upon Prescott and Robertson, has errors of omission and commission: 
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Charles V. sailed for Tunis from Cagliari in June, not July, 1535 (p. 
881); the real importance of the expeditions to the Barbary Coast is 
not touched upon. Sources in English have been lacking, yet Lane- 
Poole has been used too sparingly here. Martin, Schouler, and Adams 
review French and American relations with the Barbary pirates, Wal- 
pole the English. Knox and Morell are not happy choices. 

The article on the British Empire contains statistical tables, the world 
map, and a chronological survey, together with a full discussion of im- 
perial conferences taken from government publications, the Oxford Sur- 
vey, Keith, Egerton, Holland, Muir, etc. 

The text of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (p. 1146) repeats the er- 
roneous version of Article IV. ‘“ Ardahan” not “ Erivan” was to be 
evacuated by Russian troops along with Kars and Batoum. (See Amer. 
Jour. International Law, XIII. 313-316.) Shades of the Cyprus Con- 
vention bear witness ! 

There are seven maps in the second volume, including the one of the 
New York State Barge Canal. China has two, one for the railway 
lines ; Canada, Central America, Burgundy of Charles the Bold, and the 
world, one each. Four of the seven are colored. 

The fifth and sixth volumes, of course, resemble internally as well 
as externally those preceding. Germany, Greece, Hungary, India, Ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, the Jews, and Latin America each command much 
space; less is given to Jugoslavia, the Goths, the Huns, the Indians, and 
Jerusalem. A long article on Jesus Christ adds to the religious history, 
while “ Hellenism ” and “ Homer ” supplement the article on Greece as 
“Holy Roman Empire” supplements ‘Germany ”, “ Korea” the one on 
Japan, etc. Other important supplementary articles are those on Italian, 
Latin, and German literatures, London, Hinduism, the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, historical romance, international law, and Hague Conventions. 

Of the less historical in character, the articles on inventions, immi- 
gration and emigration, labor and liquor problems, housing, and insur- 
ance are most noteworthy, as well as that on libraries. 

The readings average up very well in comparison with the third and 
fourth volumes, being chosen generally from those whom we can ac- 
cept with equanimity as authoritative. The cross-reference system has 
been worked out with commendable thoroughness, though with certain 
obvious and natural weaknesses. The biographical portion, if anything, 
is still weaker. One has a little chill to find merely a series of cross- 
references following the name of Lincoln. 

The topic History is well served. Under such headings as philosophy 
of history, science of history, moral lessons, educational and _ political 
value, writing, origins, philosophic interpretations, Middle Ages, human- 
ists, political, nationalist, romantic and modern scientific historians, 
current schools, new orientation, etc., Flint, Shotwell, Gooch, Thayer, 
Stephens, Jameson discourse at some length; Burr, Bury, Hulme, Mas- 
son, Dunning, Schapiro, Low, Droysen, Channing, Hart and Turner, 
and Barnes are all levied upon for their special contributions. 
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The number of constitutions now printed allows some generalizations. 
The Belgian, Canadian, Czechoslovak, Italian, Irish, Japanese, Jugoslav, 
and Korean lack any reference to the sources on which they are based. 
For the Australian, Argentine, Brazilian, Central American, Chilean, 
Chinese, Colombian, and French constitutions ample references are cited, 
but for the Greek, not originally included (see p. 2331), only the Poly- 
zoides version is specified. The German has collateral but no direct 
citations. The omission of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia is defensible 
on various grounds, though the Esthonian constitution has one unique 
provision at least. The Bulgarian is missing and also, apparently (see 
p. 2331), is the Rumanian to be; a loss, because the latter possesses dis- 
tinctive features. Rumania is still considered too “small” a state, ap- 
parently. The Covenant is under “ League of Nations” (without ref- 
erence), and is followed (without identification) by the related articles 
(36, 38, 59) from the statute establishing the permanent court of in- 
ternational justice. 

Among the treaties and diplomatic papers in these volumes, the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, the Root-Takahira agreement, the Hawaiian annexa- 
tion resolutions, and various Korean treaties are notable. 

The grouping of the royal Henries, Alberts, Alfreds, Charleses, 
Georges, etc., is more confusing than a simple numerical and chrono- 
logical order. Was Henry II. (p. 4048) really a king of Austria? 

There are some errors in spelling, as “Gooche” (pp. 3694, 3696) ; 
and typographical errors, some rather obvious, as (p. 4996) “later” for 
“latter”. The use of the term “Greater Serbia”, in connection with 
Jugoslavia (p. 4935) or the desires of the Jugoslavs, is to be deprecated. 
Herzegovina (p. 4053) has a Serb and Slavic background, not a Turkish 
one. Madame Arnold and Delisle are co-authors with Kellner (p. 4175) 
of Austria of the Austrians and Hungary of the Hungarians. 

The illustrations and the genealogical tables continue with the same 
originality in subject and arrangement. The maps of Germany de- 
cidedly predominate, with six of that country, including one that com- 
pares 1870 with 1923. Others are of India and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, two or three each, with one each of Hawaii, the Hansa, and Greece. 
In the sixth volume, Ireland, Italy, Japan, and Latin America divide nine 
maps between them, Italy having three, including those for salient periods. 
The reader could turn to the former more easily if page references were 
used instead of “ See Ireland: 1691 ”. 


ARTHUR I. ANDREWS. 


Freedom of the Mind in History. By HENry Osporn TAyLor. 
(New York: Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan and 
Company. 1923. Pp. xii, 297. $2.25.) 

Dr. Tay or’s previous work in the field of history explains the choice 
of the title of this book and enables us to comprehend the spirit in which 
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it is written. He has been for a long period preoccupied with the intel- 
lectual and spiritual development of mankind, particularly in the exposi- 
tion of thought and emotion in the ancient world and in the Middle Ages. 
It is but natural therefore that in planning his West Lectures, delivered 
in 1920 at Leland Stanford University, he should profit by his previous 
extensive studies and endeavor to concentrate in a brief and unpreten- 
tious form what has most deeply impressed him in these learned re- 
searches. This he has done in this handy and well-made book, Freedom 
of the Mind in History, which is substantially based upon those lectures 
but has been enriched and adapted to a wider audience by “a good three 
years” of reflection and revision. 

In presenting his conclusions to the public in a printed form, Dr. 
Taylor finds himself disposed to entertain some doubts regarding the re- 
ception that may be accorded to his work. ‘“ Doubtless”, he writes, 
“the subject lacks definiteness. It is elusive and full of snares.” And 
he adds: “I feel it will be found logically reprehensible, and by no means 
free from inconsistencies.” But he finds consolation in the thought that 
“the full-minded man of many sympathies is a working union of in- 
consistencies ”’. 

The writer of this book is both “ full-minded” and full of “ sym- 
pathies ’, and among them a keen sympathy with exact science is not 
the least developed. He fully appreciates the limitations that must be 
- observed in using the expression “ freedom of the mind ”, and seems partic- 
ularly anxious not to be understood as propounding any metaphysical 
thesis. In fact, he disavows the purpose to offer a thesis of any kind; 
for, he asserts, ‘‘ The entire significance of history will not be harnessed 
to the proof of any definite thesis ”. 

Before the determinist, and especially the economic determinist, re- 
jects this proposition because incompatible with his own convictions, he 
would do well to read carefully this book. The chapters on the Plastic 
Environment and on Compulsions from Within should persuade the reader 
that the author is in no degree insensible to the non-mental influences 
which fix the path of the historical process and determine the greater 
part of human activity. “ Thought of in terms of evolution, fathomless 
depths of elemental potencies and animal impulse lie behind and within 
the animal nature of man; ... yet out of these driven and determined 
impulses, out of these animal instincts and perhaps animal thoughts, ob- 
scure, suggested, and confused, the qualities of the human mind ap- 
parently emerge, and the intellectual powers of judgment and selection.” 

In the chapter on the Freedom of the Mind, we pass from organic de- 
termination and “touch the hem of distinctive human progress’. This, 
the author announces, is his “proper theme”. Up to this point, al- 
though before it there may be a “dumb self-directing ”, all is plant or 
animal growth; “but man’s endeavors to advance his life are more con- 
scious and articulate; their essence lies in the articulate consciousness 
of the attempt ”. 
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There is here no resort to a metaphysical line of argument to prove 
the reality of the mind’s freedom. There is in fact no attempt even to 
define it. It is accepted as a constituent of experience.: 


Somehow inscrutably, mentality begins to function in the higher 
animals, and manifests itself in man. The human mind develops; its 
range deepens and enlarges, gaining in richness and complexity. It 
evolves faculties of deliberation and choice. It becomes capable of 
freedom. Henceforth it must seek its goal in a more perfect intellectual 
and moral freedom. . .. Assume that force as well as matter is con- 
stant in the universe. Has anyone applied this principle convincingly to 
organic life growing in intricacy through the successive stages of the 
world?. Apparently it is not true of mind and its manifestations. .. . 
Nevertheless, the wilful choices of the mind are the true factors of 
human progress. And sometimes these decisions of the free intelligence 
show themselves so apparently adverse to the leading of circumstance 
and material advantage, so disregardful of all, as to make a true an- 
tinomy, a conflicting principle of will athwart the sequences of natural 
law. 


To such a statement what has the organic determinist to reply? We 
do not, in fact, know the nexus between organic action and mental proc- 
ess. We do not even know the nexus between the data of the organic 
process itself. What we know is the succession of phenomena, some of 
which manifest the persistence of force and some of which do not mani- 
fest it. Who then is the dogmatist, he who adheres to the facts of ex- 
perience, or he who imposes upon all phenomena a formula not proved 
by experience to be universal, and hence so far as our knowledge goes 
only imaginary ? 

“For the larger judgments and decisions of life”, writes Dr. Taylor, 
“the final criterion of truth and value lies in the total sum of experi- 
ence. Regard must be had to the totality, if not the wholeness, of our 
natures.” It is, therefore, illogical to conclude from a few physical 
observations and experiments in which force appears to be persistent 
and unchanged in quantity that art, science, philosophy, and statesman- 
ship are purely dynamic products in which intelligence has introduced 
no deflection from the incidence of chemico-physical forces. 

There is indeed a logically safer refuge for determinism than is found 
in human experience. One may say that man in all his activities is 
merely an automaton, having no creative partnership in what we call 
“progress”. But escape from our apparent experience of freedom to 
this asylum of necessity, in which every event is counted as part of a 
preordained programme carried to execution by the Creator of the world, 
creates more problems than it solves and leaves us in a maze of con- 
tradictions. 

Dr. Taylor does not ignore this theory of history, but he does not 
accept it. If he did, it would seem a travesty to write of the freedom 
of the mind. And yet his chapter on the Hypothesis of God in Human 
History is by no means a negation of a divine plan and a divine super- 
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intendence in the on-going of the world. “The thought of God”, he 
writes, “arises from the convergence of our intellectual needs and 
noblest impulses’’; but we are not justified by experience, or otherwise, 
in asserting that physical law is anywhere broken. “It enters and to 
a vast extent controls organic life, determining the forms and function- 
ing of plants and animals, and apparently even the scintillas of mentality 
discerned in animals below the estate of man. . . . Natural law likewise 
determines not merely the bodily functions, but the bulkier portion of 
the impulses and perceptions of mankind.” And yet, he continues, “the 
whole seems to me no brutally necessitated process into which all of us 
are drawn as helpless atoms. ...I cannot think it so simply or so 
brutally. It is complex beyond any likely reach of our analysis”. 
“Through all the historic periods we must accept not only the operation 
of natural law, but the continuing effect of animal impulse, which im- 
pregnates human nature through its long inheritance, and still measur- 
ably shapes the conduct of men and women. All these compulsions act 
as the vibrant and energizing background of human life.” But from these 
basic assumptions and admissions we must rise to the equally known 
conscious and purposive activities of human intelligence in the path of 
progress—a path not always clearly marked out for it, but along which 
it has travelled consciously through the centuries. Occupied solely for 
a long period with immediate bodily needs, the human mind has en- 
gaged, even from the beginning, in a conscious quest for “an intelligible 
scheme of things”, and it has “looked out upon this quest from the 
oneness of its own organic personality”. And this intellectual advance 
has been aided by a growing, though at times a temporarily diminished, 
capacity for mental freedom. 

The close commingling of physical coercions and intelligent dis- 
crimination is well illustrated by the growth of primitive social and 
political institutions. ‘‘ Human beings have always nurtured, protected, 
and helped each other, have fought for one another as well as for them- 
selves.” Organic instincts were developed into habits and customs, in 
which intelligence had an increasing part. ‘Men have always been im- 
pelled by need—of food, shelter, clothes—and by the instincts of sex, 
parentage, and kind. These desires are not free. Man is driven by 
them to use his wits; ... yet free (and not altogether determined) 
human ingenuity will always be at work even under the compulsion of 
these impulses.” 

With these reserves and distinctions briefly expounded in the first 
fifty pages of this volume, the author devotes the remainder of it to 
the illustration of his theme—progress through free intelligence. 

Beginning with the Greek city-state, he finds that the land favored 
local independence and fostered individual freedom. The conditions of 
Greek life contributed greatly to the development of mind and to its free 
activity. “ But it were particularly absurd to find Athenian institutions 
just the growth of a situation which they met or the material needs they 
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satisfied. ... The freedom of the human mind never demonstrated 
itself’, he affirms, “in the shaping of human institutions more con- 
vincingly than in the Greek city-republics, and most wonderfully at 
Athens.” a 

Through the rest of this volume the reader is conducted in a rapid 
journey over the mountain-tops of human achievement down to the last 
triumphs of physical and mathematical science. It is impossible within 
the limits of this notice to follow the argument through this panoramic 
survey of history, in which the work of the greatest thinkers is passed 
under review. Jurisprudence, philosophy, poetry, the arts of form, and 
even natural science itself are brought into the witness-stand to testify 
regarding the freedom of the mind. Upon the validity of this array 
as an argument different estimates will be placed by readers according 
to their formed convictions. But however judgments may differ with 
regard to the conclusions to be drawn from this survey of human activity, 
it is well worth the while of those who habitually think chiefly in the 
terms of physical sequence to reflect upon the broader aspects of life. 
For those willing to do so Dr. Taylor’s book cannot fail to be both 
stimulating and suggestive. 

Davin JAYNE HILL. 


History of Assyria. By A. T. Otmsteap, Professor of History, 
Curator of the Oriental Museum, University of Illinois. (New 
York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1923. Pp. xxxi, 
695. Map. $7.50.) 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this book. The 
publishers have excelled even their highest standards in its production, for 
it iS superbly printed, richly, appropriately, and even wisely illustrated, 
and put upon the market in handsome external dress. The book de- 
serves all that has been lavishly spent upon it, nor can one think of more 
that might have been offered save for a map worthy of the rest of the 
equipment. To match the rest of its dress the map should have been 
made in Edinburgh. (Why are American maps still so crude?) Pro- 
fessor Olmstead has produced this distinguished book by no mere chance. 
He has indeed had great opportunities for personal preparation at Cornell 
University under masters of uncommon learning and willingness such 
as Nathaniel Schmidt, G. L. Burr, J. R. S. Sterrett, and C. E. Bennett. 
To this has been added the immensely valuable experience of two long 
trips in the Orient. Since then at the Universities of Missouri and 
Illinois he has given himself without stint to a preparation, which it 
would be difficult to excel, for precisely this piece of work. Direct 
preparation is first in evidence in his admirable treatise Western Asia 
in the Region of Sargon of Assyria (1908), followed by a long line of 
special researches every one of them based on intimate, precise, and 
sustained study of the sources, and all bibliographically rich in citation 
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or mention of the work of predecessors. They are not indeed all of 
equal weight or consequence, those relating to questions of Biblical 
criticism, I should say, being of far less value and in some cases little 
else than snap judgments upon questions long under debate by the great- 
est Old Testament scholars. With such preparatory studies a book might 
have been expected of the highest scholarship, and so this is. In form 
its model is the highly prized History of Egypt by James H. Breasted, 
which has long held supreme place in. its subject among us. That book 
has the defects of its qualities and these are scarcely less evident in 
Olmstead’s work. In both books the publishers have apparently aimed 
at a page as free as may be from the supposed annoyance of reference 
foot-notes. This may have been done to entice that legendary creature 
the general reader, who is popularly believed to take flight from any book 
whose pages are thus disfigured. I fear he is in process of elimination 
by modern civilization and will soon cease to be. We may just as well 
write our books for one another, and leave him out of concern! In Breas- 
ted’s book I have often’wished to know whence some fact was derived, on 
what some inference was based, and had a search for it. In Olmstead’s 
case it is easier if one has, as I have, all his articles, pamphlets, and papers. 
In one or another it will be found. But how many of our history 
teachers even have this background of material? In the preface Olm- 
stead acknowledges obligation and expresses gratitude to a list of names 
which for sheer length would be difficult to match. They are all, so 
far as I can see, the names of men with whom he has had direct, im- 
mediate personal contact. I find no mention of the masters who laid 
the foundations on which this splendid structure has been built. Every 
science has a history and it is well to have it before us for refreshment 
if not for guidance. The men who laid these foundations were Tiele, 
Hommel, Winckler—where in this book are the connections with them 
made plain? They are indeed in one of Olmstead’s best papers published 
seven years ago, but does the reader of this book know them? 

The book is well written, in sound, workmanlike English, free from 
objectionable mannerisms, cant phrases, or clichés, but it seldom rises to 
distinction of style, and perhaps nowhere to splendor, such as the mighty 
masters in other fields have wrought. Olmstead knows this full well 
and gives a little sigh in the sentences, “ And what a story it is that the 
historian of Assyria has to relate! Only a Parkman could do full 
justice to its color and movement”. I move to amend by substituting 
Gibbon for Parkman. With no less a genius shall we come to fruition. 

I have left no space in which to discuss any details or question judg- 
ments. It matters not. It is a sound and in the main safe book, and 
what boots it that here or there one would be so bold as to differ? I 
may perhaps venture to say that I think the last chapter of doubtful 
value and of misleading judgment. If, as some would maintain, it is 
not the historian’s business to express moral judgments, it is surely not 
his duty to attempt to varnish or repolish badly tarnished national reputa- 
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tions. Assyrian savagery in war is not diminished by sad parallels else- 
where or later. The book would be much improved by a chronological 
table. In this it has unwisely departed from Breasted’s model, for his 
big table is highly valued. I predict for this book a great success. It 
has richly deserved it. 

Rosert W. Rocers. 


The Cults of Campania. By Roy MERLE PETERSON. [Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. I.] 
(Rome: American Academy in Rome. 1919. Pp. vili, 403. 
Map. $2.50.) 

Local Cults sn Etruria. By Lrty Ross Tay or. [Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. II.] 
(Rome: American Academy in Rome. 1923. Pp. xii, 258. 
Map. $2.50.) 


THE two books named above form the first volumes of a new series 
entitled Papers and Monographs which the American Academy in Rome 
has undertaken in addition to the Memoirs, of which three volumes have 
already appeared. We may well hope that other substantial volumes 
may quickly follow, that the Academy may win for itself the place in 
the scholarly world that it should hold beside the English, French, and 
other schools and academies established in the Eternal City. 

The volumes under present consideration are welcome additions to 
our knowledge of religious conditions in the Roman dominions outside 
the city of Rome. Valuable as Toutain’s comprehensive work Les Cultes 
Patens is, and many other detailed studies of this or that field which 
may be named with honor, we shall require numerous studies like these 
that Mr. Peterson and Miss Taylor have given us, before we can gain 
a just and adequate idea of religious conditions in the Graeco-Roman 
world; and only such detailed studies can make evident the limits, often 
most narrow, of our knowledge. Yet this last matter is of prime im- 
portance in history no less than in other pursuits, for the historian is 
often tempted to see the tiny scattered peaks of knowledge as an unbroken 
plateau of certainty, forgetting the abysses of ignorance from which the 
rare facts stand out. 

The district of Campania that Mr. Peterson selected for his study 
was early settled and became populous and rich. The primitive in- 
habitants were influenced first by Greek settlements, which began along 
the coast in the eighth century before our era with the foundation of 
Cumae; then by Etruscans, who pressed down from the north and ac- 
quired control of the interior plains; next by their Italic cousins, the 
Samnites, who overran the entire area in the second half of the fifth 
century B.C.; and finally by the Romans themselves. Unfortunately 
our data are so few and scattered that we can seldom form an adequate 
notion of the several contributions made to the resulting civilization 
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and religion. In his introductory chapter Mr. Peterson reviews the 
development of religion in his district, limiting himself happily to facts 
and the reasonably certain conjectures. The Greeks, naturally, had 
the greatest influence through colonies and trade: they carried on a 
lively commerce with the colonies of Magna Graecia and Sicily, as well 
as with their home cities, so that their divinities and their wares flowed 
into Campania from many sources; from the coast Greek cults spread 
into the interior, and early made their way to Rome. The influence of . 
the so-called Sibylline books is the most striking example of the effect 
of Campanian or strictly Cumaean connection with the Latin city. 

The effect of Etruscan domination in the interior of the district 
cannot now be traced in matters of religion. But the influence of 
Campania on the Latins perhaps increased as time went on. After the 
Second Punic War Oriental cults, employing Puteoli as an entry-port, 
found foothold about the Bay of Naples, and before long began to make 
themselves known at Rome; in due time Christianity followed in the 
paths that its pagan predecessors had pursued. 

The more important towns—Cumae, Baiae, Misenum, Puteoli, Neap- 
olis, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Nuceria, Stabiae, Surrentum, Capreae, 
and Capua—naturally furnish most of the material considered, and to 
the detailed study of the evidence from these localities Mr. Peterson 
rightly gives the greater part of his book. Although the volume did 
not appear until 1923, it is published under the date of 1919, since vari- 
ous hindrances have prevented the author from considering the material 
and literature later than that date. 

Miss Taylor’s book covers the area of ancient Etruria, whose influ- 
ence on early Rome was enormous; but unfortunately we cannot now 
trace that influence in a satisfactory manner. <A sketch of the history 
of Etruria serves as an introduction to the study of the extant evidence 
for cults in the several communities; then follows a chapter on the 
Etruscan League under the Empire and the Ordo LX Haruspicum, in 
which a well-known bas-relief from Caere is used as evidence in sup- 
port of the view that it was under Claudius that the Etruscan League 
was revived and the art of the haruspices restored to its ancient honor. 
In her final chapter Miss Taylor presents a conspectus of the details that 
she has been considering. 

Each volume is well documented with references to the sources and 
to the modern literature; and each is provided with a map and an index. 


CLIFForp H. Moore. 


Le Religioni Misteriosofiche del Mondo Antico. By Nicota 
Turcui. [Biblioteca di Scienze e Filosofia, vol. I.] (Rome: 
G. Bardi. 1923. Pp. 220. 16 plates.) 


INTEREST in the comparative study of religions in the Italian uni- 
versities aroused by the Mussolini government is evidenced by the con- 
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tinual appearance of books and articles. In the field of the ancient 
mystery cults alone may be noted such studies as U. Fracassini’s Jl 
Misticismo Greco e id Cristianesimo (1922), C. Lanzoni’s Religione 
Dionistaca (1923), V. Macchioro’s Zagreus (1920) and Orfismo e 
Paolinismo (1923), and that of Signor Turchi under review. The author 
is docent of the history of religions in the University of Rome, and the 
book is based on a course of lectures which he recently delivered there. 
A companion volume, Fontes Historiae Mysteriorum (1923), gives the 
Greek and Latin citations in full, which are constantly referred to in 
the foot-notes of the present work. 

The book is divided into nine chapters. Two introductory chapters 
on the general concepts of the mystery religions, and on secret societies 
among savages, respectively, are followed by a historical and descriptive 
account of the chief mystery cults of the Mediterranean world which 
survived into the Roman Empire—those of Dionysus, the Orphics, the 
Eleusinians (with appendixes on those of Samothrace and Andania), 
Osiris, Attis and Cybele, Adonis, and Mithras—discussed in respect of 
their origins, interrelations, rituals, disciplines, doctrines (moral and 
eschatological), diffusion, and importance. An excellent bibliography 
follows, containing standard and recent work in Italian, French, 
English, and German, arranged chapter by chapter and accom- 
panied by brief appraisals of their value. Thirteen of these books and 
articles have appeared since the close of the war, and seven of them 
since 1921, which is an evidence both of the present widespread interest 
in this fascinating field, and of the up-to-dateness of Signor Turchi’s 
researches. Thus he mentions G. Glotz’s article “Les Fétes d’Adonis 
sous Ptolémée II.” (Revue des Etudes Grecques, no. 331, 1920, pp. 
142 ff.), which discusses the three-day festival of Adonis not only from 
the viewpoint of the locus classicus, the fifteenth Idyl of Theocritus, but 
from that of a recently published papyrus (Sir Flinders Petrie, Papyri, 
III. 242), which adds many interesting details. He rightly rejects 
Foucart’s well-known Egyptian theories of the origin of the Dionysiac 
and Eleusinian cults (Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique, 1904, and Les 
Mystéeres d’Eleusis, 1914), represented by the formulae Dionysus-Osiris, 
and Demeter-Isis. On the other hand, he accepts the solar origin of 
the Dionysiac cult recently revived by Carolina Lanzoni. An analytical 
summary of the various chapters largely supplies the lack of a general 
index. At the end is an outline map of the Empire showing the diffusion 
of these cults, along with various inserts—the region around Hadrian’s 
wall, Britain and Northwest Gaul, the Campi Decumates, the surround- 
ings of Rome, and Egypt. The subjects of the illustrations are mostly 
taken from ancient works of art. 

Signor Turchi’s conclusions about the origin, development, and im- 
portance of these cults are definite and authoritative and deserve a brief 
summary. He finds that all of them had their origin in the ethical or 
natural religions of antiquity because of the ethico-social need of re- 
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establishing the equilibrium between the political, social, and cultural 
experience of the group and the rigid traditional religion of the city- 
state, which latter only expressed the characteristics and needs of a 
dominant class. This equilibrium was attained in two ways: firstly, by 
giving to the religious and moral aspirations of the individual the ex- 
pansion not to be found in the official cults, since these were concerned 
more with the group than with the individual, with official than with moral 
purity, and with the performance of rites which had proved to be ad- 
vantageous to the group; secondly, by breaking down racial and social 
barriers which could not contain the growing ideas resulting from polit- 
ical and commercial development, and so guaranteeing to everyone 
worthy of it the legitimate satisfaction of his individual aspirations. 
Sacrifice, which Signor Turchi regards as the “central act” of 
religion, is the platform upon which the various mystery cults developed, 
and this feature has been taken over from the earlier ethnic religions. 
The idea of sacrifice, at first magico-agrarian in character and intended 
merely to provoke the fecundity of vegetation, was gradually meta- 
morphosed into the symbol of the immolation of a divinity who became 
the exemplar of his votaries, whose death and rebirth meant their as- 
similation to him and the promise of salvation through initiatory rites. 
So it came to acquire a highly mystic and spiritual value, the guaranty of 
immortality. This central act is transparent in the myths and rites of 
every mystery cult, appearing in a most primitive form in that of 
Dionysus, where the assimilation was effected by the savage rite of 
omophagia, but far more advanced in the Orphic and Eleusinian cults. 
He finds the importance of these cults in the fact that they gave a 
promise of salvation not exclusively to Greeks, Iranians, or Egyptians, 
to any city-state or gentile group, but to the entire Mediterranean world 
without social, political, or any other barrier. They became, therefore, 
the expression of the overthrow of the old divisional boundaries, and 
sO a primal agent in the politico-social fusion of the ancient world, and 
in bringing about the more synthetic groupings of the Hellenistic epoch. 
Despite the superior mystical value, the lofty doctrines, and noble 
practices of most of these cults, Signor Turchi shows that they also had 
inherent or developed defects which made it impossible for them long to 
outlive the advent of Christianity. Thus, they retained too much of 
their magico-agrarian origin, and so revealed a primitive psychology; 
they remained too closely attached to divinities transparently naturalis- 
tic; they were too loyal to the practices of the older ethnic religions 
whose rites at times were repulsive; and, lastly, were too desirous of 
living at peace with the traditional faiths and constituted authority. 
Such defects were like stones tied to their feet making it impossible 
for them to soar aloft with eagle flight above the horizon of ruling 
paganism. They could break down the old theological exclusiveness, 
but could not effect religious union. Moreover, their defenders in the 
early Christian centuries were such men as the antiquary Macrobius and 
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the visionary Julian, men who looked backward, lost in the worship 
of the past. These cults sorely lacked the genial advocacy of an Augus- 
tine. : 

Signor Turchi’s little book, lucid and authoritative, is a noteworthy 
contribution to the cultural history of antiquity. It is one of the best 
surveys yet written of the difficult subject of the mystery cults, which 
were so important in shaping ancient religious thought, and which so 
profoundly influenced certain ceremonies—notably baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper—of the later Christian Church. 

WaLTER Woopsurn Hype. 


The Soctal Origins of Christianity. By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, 
Professor of Early Church History and New Testament Inter- 
pretation and Chairman of the Department of Church History in 
the University of Chicago. (Chicago: University of Chicago. 
1923. Pp. vii, 263. $2.50.) 


TEN years ago Professor Case in his Evolution of Early Christianity 
gave a learned account of the environment, religious and philosophical, 
which had a determining influence on the early Christian movement. 
In the present work, briefer and more’ general in treatment, he aims 
to present the actual social experiences and religious problems of the 
people who became Christian and to demonstrate that Christianity made 
its appeal and developed its own type by satisfying these social needs 
better than any local cult or Oriental mystery religion. In this enter- 
prise he is, as he believes, approaching the subject from a new point 
of view. 

At the outset he contrasts the old process of interpreting Christianity 
by the contents of the canonized, inspired, and supposedly undifferentiated 
New Testament with the literary historical method which, distinguishing 
authors and date and occasion and reading the literature in the light of 
the conditions of origin, developed a series of pictures’in historical suc- 
cession. But, following a still more recent tendency of social history, 
Dr. Case defines his own newest method as an attempt to depict “the 
history of ancient Christianity in terms of an evolving social experience 
in the realm of religious interests on the} part of the people who con- 
stituted the new movement”. He would put himself thus in the social 
Situation of a citizen of the old empire: and discover why he found 
Christianity satisfying and how his appropriation of it shaped Chris- 
tianity itself. 

This is progress along the line of social psychology and it conforms 
to the real task of the historian, which is to understand how the Roman 
Empire passed from a plurality of local polytheistic cults invaded by 
Oriental mystery religions that were universal church systems to the 
established imperial Christianity of the fourth century. Gibbon’s famous 
fifteenth chapter explanatory of the change may suggest to us that this 
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newest method is no absolute novelty in principle and doubtless in many 
a class-room the handling of the matter is so advanced that Dr. Case's 
discussion will contribute only some subtleties of detail. 

The exposition suffers somewhat from its brevity and generality but 
even more by using forms of expression which seem to attribute to 
religious leaders the attitude of self-conscious sociologists. The pro- 
cedure of past men had sociological effects, but a consciousness of such 
values did not determine their action. What historian is not impressed 
by a process in history unconscious to the actors involved? To one 
reader at least, Dr. Case seems to force on the artless and instinctive 
process of' life the deliberate and reflective attitude of the social theorist, 
and this impression of artificiality is abetted by his use of technicalities 
like “social control”, popular in some class-rooms but foreign to the 
people whose religious evolution we are explaining. The precipitation 
of defining Christian standards at the end of the second century—creed, 
canon, episcopate—is handled as if the leaders had sat at a council board 
for the purpose. It is surely forcing matters a good deal to speak. of 
Mark’s philosophy of history (p. 185), and one sHakes his head at the 
notion that Constantine established Christianity on reflecting that it was 
less expensive to the state than paganism. 

The reader will have his reservations and he may think that “ social” 
is an overworked word, but he will nevertheless be edified and stimulated 
by this interesting discussion. | 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Irresistible Movement of Democracy. By JoHN SIMPSON PEN- 
MAN. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xii, 729. 
$5.00. ) 


UsinG the term “democracy”, as it is employed by Maine, Lecky, 
and Bryce, in a strictly political sense, t.e., as denoting a form or' plan of 
government, Mr. Penman undertakes in this book to tell the story of 
democratic development from “ its first beginnings in the modern world 
until its culmination in our time”. The volume is arranged: in three 
parts. The first, consisting of eight chapters, is devoted to the United 
States; the second, in eleven chapters, to France; the third, in ten 
chapters, to England. The order of treatment is strictly! chronological, 
and the matters discussed are principally the political views of public 
men, the course and results of revolutions and other political movements, 
party programmes and their political implications, written constitutions 
as instruments of democratic government, the international repercus- 
sions of democratic impulses and achievements, and the economic back- 
grounds of modern democratic government. 
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Mr. Penman’s acquaintance with the literature of his huge subject, as 
indicated by his foot-notes and less direct allusions, seems adequate, and 
his narrative flows smoothly along conventional lines, most of the time 
challenging little or no positive criticism. He is, however, occasionally 
in error, as, for example, when he asserts (p. 690), speaking of the re- 
jection by the House of Lords of the Finance Bill of 1909, that no 
finance bill had been vetoed by the second chamber “ for two hundred 
years ”, and that it had “ come to beithe established custom of the country 
that the House of Lords had no power to reject a financial bill”. The 
facts, of course, are, first, that the House of Lords threw out a finance 
bill in 1860 (the Paper Duties Bill) and, second, that the right of the 
chamber to take such action, although rarely exercised, was not disputed 
until that date. 

Certain more fundamental strictures, however, must be made. In 
the first place, the author’s somewhat rhetorical title suggests a more com- 
prehensive treatment of his subject than he has actually undertaken. 
Waiving the question of whether the democratic advance has been quite 
so “irresistible” as he supposes, it would seem that the experience of 
the Italian, Swiss, and Dutch republics ought not to be entirely omitted 
from the story as having'“ contributed little to the democratic move- 
ment ”, that some account ought to have been taken of the transplanting 
of democratic institutions into Canada, Australia, and other overseas 
British dominions, and that the emergence of more than a score of new 
popular governments in central Europe ought somehow to have got into 
the picture. In the second place, there is no indication of the tremendous 
struggle that is going on at this moment in various parts of the world— 
in Russia, in China, in India—for the erection of governmental systems 
that can fairly be called democratic. If the movement has been irresist- 
ible in America, France, and England, what of it in these great lands? 
Nobody knows. Yet it is a somewhat visionless treatment of the 
author’s ambitious and dynamic subject that does not at least bring these 
world situations within the horizon. Finally, although the possible ef- 
fects of a socialistic Labor régime upon English democracy are interest- 
ingly considered, the “ unwarranted, assumption ”, as Lord Bryce termed 
it, that democracy is the final form of government runs throughout the 
volume. Doubtless Mr. Penman considers himself an historian rather 
than a prophet. In a book of this kind, however, one might reasonably 
expect to find a larger philosophical evaluation of the elements of stability 
and mutability in man’s political life. 

All of this is simply to say that if Mr. Penman had entitled his 
work “ The Rise and Growth of Democratic Government in England, 
France, and America ’”’, it would have been set down as a very success- 
ful and useful piece of historical writing. 


FrepERIc A. Occ. 
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Medieval English Nunnertes, c. 1275 to 1535. By EILEEN Power, 
sometime Fellow and Lecturer of Girton College, Cambridge. 
[Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought.] (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1922. Pp. xv, 724. 355.) 


Miss Power’s purpose is to “give a general picture of English 
nunnery life” in houses of every order except the Gilbertine, during 
the “three centuries before the Dissolution”. Her chief sources, mainly 
in print but partly in manuscript, are’ episcopal registers and visitations, 
account rolls, cartularies, inventories, and wills; also contemporary 
literature, Continental as well as English. Miss Power’s investigation is 
not exhaustive, notably in the dioceses (other than Lincoln) where few 
registers are in print. She has omitted the abstracts of Ely registers, 
1337-1392, in the Ely Diocesan Remembrancer, and the Carlisle Register, 
1292-1324, printed by the Canterbury and York Society. Certain non- 
ecclesiastical records have been neglected ; for example, court rolls in the 
Public Record Office such as those of the abbess of Syon. But she has 
used an exceptionally wide range of material, much of it previously un- 
explored, and has made a valuable contribution to scholarship. At 
the same time, with her keen sense of humor and delightful style she 
has created an extraordinarily vivid and entertaining picture. 

On various important questions Miss Power's conclusions are definite: 
the nuns came “ from the upper and upper-middle classes ”; the nunnery 
was a “career,/ a vocation, a prison, a refuge”; the youth of many 
novices meant that “free choice” had not been exercised; a “dowry ” 
was as essential to a nun as to a bride. The Benedictine ideals of labor 
and study were absent; the nuns had servants, their own feminine ac- 
complishments were not remarkable, their book learning extremely 
meagre. Although about two-thirds of the nunneries received a few 
well-to-do children to educate, the practice was tolerated by the Church 
only as a financial expedient. But it is not without significance that by 
1922 Miss Power through her own further research discovered “ seven 
or eight children” at St. Michael’s Stamford (p. 265), whereas in 1913 
she had found “no trace of school girls” there (according to Mr. Coul- 
ton, Monastic Schools in the Middle Ages, 1913, p. 7). 

Familiar problems of communal life appear in the constant endeavor 
to keep the nuns from the world and the world from the nuns. Friction 
between nuns and their superiors shows the eternal revolt of youth 
against age and autocracy: “‘ What, shulde the yong nunnes gyve voices? 
Tushe, they shulde not gyve voices!” (P. 46.) In describing the finan- 
cial straits of nunneries and the incompetence of many nuns as business 
managers, Miss Power has not given due emphasis to contemporary 
economic changes. The disappearance of villein services and the rise 
in wages were causing widespread difficulties in agriculture: and were 
leading many manorial lords to convert arable into pasture. © 
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On the breaking of the vow of chastity by nuns, prioresses, and ab- 
besses, Miss Power presents abundant evidence. Although she recognizes 
that it is derived from documents meant to record failings, not virtues 
(pp. 473, 497), and although she states that the “majority of nuns” 
kept their vow, yet the impression left on one’s mind is of an all-pervad- 
ing immorality in nunneries. To make the “general picture” absolutely 
complete more space needs to be given to the devout nuns—those re- 
ported by an “omnia bene”. But the material is harder to find and 
harder to interpret. It is easier to describe recalcitrant nuns who hurl 
the copy of the bull Periculoso at the retreating bishop (p. 352). 

I have noticed a few slips: page 53, “rage” for age; page 259, note 
2, “occassionally”; page 284, “fourteenth” for sixteenth; page 308, 
note 2, “Baretius”’ for Boretius. A bishop of Lincoln appears var- 
iously as Bokyngham and Buckingham, sometimes on the same page, 
e.g., page 583 and note 4, and is indexed only under Buckingham. The 
references to Langland seem to ignore recent theories on the authorship 
of Piers Plowman. 

BERTHA HAVEN PUTNAM. 


Acta Concilis Constanciensts. Zweiter Band. Konztlstagebiicher, 
Sermones, Reform- und Verfassungsakten. Herausgegeben in 
Verbindung mit JOHANNES HOLLNSTEINER von HEINRICH 
FINKE. (Minster i. W.: Regensberg. 1923. Pp. vi, 770. 
$6.75.) 

STupDENTs of the conciliar movement of the fifteenth century will 
welcome with great interest the long-delayed appearance of this second 
volume of Heinrich Finke’s Acta Concilit Constanciensis. The preface 
to the first volume, published in 1896, begins with these words: “ The 
present volume precedes the Collection of Sources for the Council of 
Constance, which is to appear within one year.” The one year has 
grown to twenty-seven, a delay for which the editor makes a rather 
lame apology. The fact appears to be that he was’ diverted from this 
work by other occupations only indirectly contributory to it. The long 
interval has, however, had the result that the mass of material has con- 
siderably increased. It has in fact become too great for this volume, 
and we are now promised a third, the printing of which is to begin 
“very soon”. The general introduction promised for the second is also 
postponed to the third volume. Let us hope that these new promises 
will be better fulfilled than the earlier ones. 

The matter here presented is divided under three heads: diaries, 
sermons, and “reform”, including questions of church organization and 
the forms of procedure at the Council. Each group is preceded by an 
introduction giving a brief account of manuscripts consulted, previous 
editions, and principles of editing. In general, documentary material is 
reproduced here only when it is not to be found in other collections, 
as, e.g., in those of von der Hardt, Mansi, and Marténe and Durand. 
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In the group of diaries the first place is given to the Gesta Concisi 
Constanciensis of Cardinal Fillastre, one of the most important actors 
in the drama of schism and reunion. His record, written down, not 
every day, but at frequent intervals, gives a continuous view of the great 
struggle from the earliest union negotiations to the close of the assembly at 
Constance. Fillastre is much more than a diarist. He is a man of letters, 
a churchman of the highest rank, a French patriot, and, in the best sense, 
a reformer. It is to be regretted that the necessary omission of already 
published documents interferes with the pleasure one might otherwise 
derive from reading this straightforward narrative of one of the most 
dramatic moments of European history. 

The second in the group of diaries is the Liber Gestorum of Jakobus 
Cerretanus, a papal official who brought together every variety of detail, 
important and unimportant, documents, letters, reports, and what not, 
constantly encumbered with the verbose servilities of a place-holder 
toward his superiors. In this edition no attempt has been made to 
untangle the thread of the narration, but brief: foot-notes help one to 
avoid repetitions and supply a certain degree of continuity. The Acta 
Concilis of William de la Tour, archdeacon of Clermont, supplement 
these two fuller records with some detail, but are of minor importance. 
The three diaries occupy nearly one-half! of the volume. 

Next follows the section Sermones, a word covering a considerable 
variety of public addresses and used often interchangeably with collatio 
or oratio. Finke has identified some two hundred actual sermons and 
about one hundred other addresses delivered at Constance during the 
four years of the Council. They took place ordinarily on Sundays or 
other holidays and often upon occasion of the reception of eminent 
persons, ambassadors or princes, deputies of cities, etc. Numerous col- 
lections of them were made at an early; date, almost all of these in 
Germany, a significant indication of the greater interest of Germans in 
the idealistic, as contrasted with the political, objects of the Council. 
The preachers were the most eminent among the visitors at Constance: 
Popes John and Martin, Cardinals D’Ailly, Zabarella, Dominici, and 
Fillastre, Bishop Hallam of Salisbury, heads of monastic orders, and 
such a representative scholar as Jean Gerson of Paris. Finke believes 
that in general the original copies of these addresses were furnished by 
the speakers to one or more scribes who multiplied them and distributed 
them rapidly. In many cases, however, the orator was obliged to 
speak ex tempore, and this may explain the “countless” instances of 
errors obviously due to incorrect hearing. The editor’s present con- 
tribution is a complete register of the sermons with a reference in each 
case to the manuscript or printed source, together with such selections 
trom the text as seemed significant or novel. Admitting that a very 
large part of their contents is purely conventional, fulsome flattery of 
the great, or empty philosophizing, he reminds us of their great value 
as history due to the glimpses they afford of leading personalities and of 
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the basic principles for which the fathers at Constance were contending. 
“‘the sermones’’, he says, “form the most vital group of the sources 
for the Council.” 

The third section is devoted to matters of reform and organization 
and is subdivided under the headings: reform tracts, reports of the re- 
form commissions, and the relations of the papacy to the Council. His- 
torically speaking, these are by far the most important topics with which 
the councils of the fifteenth century had to deal. They touch upon the 
fundamental questions as to the nature of the Church and the relative 
value of its several organs of expression. The documents here produced 
reveal, as nothing else can, the amazing freedom with which the most 
radical propositions were brought forward and openly discussed. Finke 
makes an especial point of the experimental character of many of the 
reform propositions and their gradual development into formal shape 
for presentation to the general sessions of the Council. 

A brief chapter on the problems of procedure within the assembly 
itself is of especial interest to students of early parliamentary history, 
for here are shown in outline the same conflicts of interest that are 
busying the lineal successor of the Council of Constance, the League of 
Nations at Geneva. The volume closes with five letters on reformatory 
topics by different writers throwing interesting side-lights upon various 
problems of the reforming party. 

EPHRAIM EMERTON. 


The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth, King of England and 
of France and Lord of Ireland. By Cora L. Scorietp, Ph.D. 
In two volumes. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1923. Pp. x, 595; iii, 526. £2. 12s. 6d.) 


Wy iE, Beaucourt, and Delachenal have established the precedent 
for treating the late medieval reigns in an exhaustive fashion, and 
these two volumes may very properly be placed beside the works of those 
three scholars. The reader of Dr. Scofield’s book is conscious through- 
out of the author’s careful, long-continued research in the London and 
Paris archives, bringing to light the details of English and French politi- 
cal life during some three decades and combining them into a straight- 
forward chronicle. The result might well bear the subtitle “A Study 
in Fifteenth-Century Diplomacy ”, for the emphasis is upon international 
relations. Here is a tale much occupied with the goings and comings of 
embassies, frequent grantings and regrantings of safe-conducts, and a 
most bewildering number of marriage proposals, not surprising perhaps 
when we recall that Edward had seven daughters. Inasmuch as in many 
respects we look to the fifteenth century for the beginnings of modern 
diplomacy, so complete a presentation of a long period of negotiation 
is certainly a notable contribution. The author has skillfully untangled 
a series of complicated diplomatic activities involving France, Burgundy, 
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Brittany, Scotland, Castile, Aragon, and the pope, and that too in re- 
lation to an English dynastic struggle and a French civil war. Incident- 
ally, relations with other countries are not neglected, while the difficulties 
with the Hanseatic League form a highly diverting interlude. In con- 
nection with all this, twelve documents chiefly relating to France and 
Burgundy appear as appendixes. Despite the complexity of the negotia- 
tions it is not difficult to follow the principal lines of policy in each state. 
The author is chary about passing judgment on events, preferring to 
permit the sources to tell their own story, but in the end she concludes 
that Edward’s policy was “impossible because . . . it was conceived in 
opposition to his peoples’ wishes and best interests ”. 

So detailed a study at times becomes tinged with antiquarianism. 
The question of the exact moment of Edward’s birth opens the narrative, 
a description of the costumes worn at his funeral closes it, while at 
intervals between the reader learns of all the gifts given to ambassadors, 
with due record of the cost (evidently not unimportant details of fif- 
teenth-century diplomacy), the number of oxen which Warwick’s house- 
hold ate for breakfast, the manner of Queen Elizabeth Woodville’s 
churching, and the like. A papal dispensation in regard to the royal diet 
forms a final appendix. This same thoroughness of presentation leads to 
the use of a confusing number of names, reminiscent at times of the stage 
directions for one of Shakespeare’s historical plays. This is, of course, 
unavoidable, but a genealogical table would have been helpful in keeping 
clear some of the complicated relationships. Singularly enough, in a 
work filled with names, very few personalities are to be found. Al- 
though Warwick is the dominant figure of the first volume, one never 
gets any idea of what manner of man he was. Even Margaret of Anjou 
remains little more than a name. Louis XI., who dominates the second 
volume, is somewhat less shadowy. Edward himself, in the course of 
the narrative, does crystallize into a recognizable type of English prince, 
a good-looking, well-dressed, sporting man, energetic and well-meaning 
in youth, easy-going and self-indulgent in manhood, affable and popular, 
frank, thoughtless, and not too clever. English history has known many 
like him. Dr. Scofield does not make a hero of him, nor of any other 
person, but she does clear him of the suspicion that he basely defrauded 
the staplers at Calais of the money which they loaned him during his 
struggle for the crown, declares it improbable that he and his brothers 
killed Edward of Lancaster after the battle of Tewkesbury, doubts the 
justice of the charge that he abused his regalian rights over vacant 
bishoprics, and acquits him of double-dealing in his negotiations with 
Scotland in 1479. His capabilities for double-dealing in diplomacy, how- 
ever, are set forth in other instances. . 

In a way the author has written a commentary on the futility of 
politics, for, after devoting a volume to the marches, battles, and be- 
headings which make up the struggle between Lancaster and York, she 
admits that the civil war was “curiously superficial”, leaving the life 
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of the people relatively normal. Possibly the economic historian must 
be asked to attempt some explanation for the persistent popular restless- 
ness. Then, after devoting most of a second volume to the fluctuations 
of foreign policy, she admits that it was a failure, and it is quite obvious 
that a policy which clung to the idea of English dominion in France was 
merely an epilogue to the Hundred Years’ War. This volume is an 
important contribution to scholarship rather as a phase of the history 
of Louis XI. than as a chapter in English history. In recogni- 
tion of the forward-looking features of Edward’s reign there are three 
concluding chapters on the king as a politician, a business man, and a 
patron of art and letters. Here we can see the preliminaries of the 
Tudor period. But the impression which these leave is probably histori- 
cally correct, namely, that fifteenth-century Englishmen were more in- 
terested in questions of war, office-holding, and Flemish trade than in 
constitutional and intellectual developments. 
Ricwarp A. NEWHALL. 


The Proncspal Secretary of State: a Survey of the Office from 
1558 to 1680. By FLorence M. Greir Evans, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Mrs. C. S. S. Higham). [Publications of the University of 
Manchester, Historical Series, no. XLIII.] (Manchester: Uni- 
versity Press; London and New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company. 1923. Pp. v, 392. 30s.) 

NicuHoLas Faunt, one of Sir Francis Walsingham’s clerks, writing 
in 1592, remarked that the office of Principal Secretary was an extremely 
hard one to define, and his contemporary Sir Robert Cecil in a short es- 
say on the same subject agreed with him. Mrs. Higham’s monograph 
confirms the opinion of the Elizabethans. During the period of time to 
which she has confined herself the Principal Secretary’s interests and 
activities were almost as wide as those of the king himself. He was 
deeply engaged not only in every executive department of the govern- 
ment, but in the legislative and even in the judicial department as well. 
Practically the whole administrative business of the crown passed through 
his hands. He was the most energetic and perhaps the most stable 
element in the Privy Council. He was the focal point of foreign policy. 
He was, or by the seventeenth century had come to be, the mouthpiece 
of the crown in the House of Commons. He combined in fact in his 
own person not only many of the functions of the modern prime minister, 
but also many of those associated to-day with the Foreign Office, the 
Home Office, the War Office, and the Admiralty, to say nothing of the 
Colonial Office, the India Office, and Ireland. 

Mrs. Higham advances the theory that the period under consideration 
marks his progress from the position of a royal amanuensis to that of 
head of a great department of state. This is no doubt true, and yet 
the great secretaries and the most influential ones come at the beginning 
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and not at the end of this development. Unless it be Thurloe there is 
no secretary of the seventeenth century to be compared in public im- 
portance with Thomas Cromwell, William Cecil, or Francis Walsingham. 
There is considerable truth in the statement that in proportion as the 
functions of the office became defined the officer himself lost power and 
importance. Yet first to last its significance varied so much with the 
character of the man who occupied it that no adequate history of the 
office can be written before we have adequate biographies of its in- 
cumbents, and these, with one or two exceptions, we still lack. Mrs. 
Higham has realized this fact at the outset. The first half of her mono- 
graph is devoted to a running account of the careers of the different 
secretaries in so far as their activities in office are concerned. This 
account is inevitably brief and imperfect, but it had to be attempted, and, 
considering the great mass of material available on the subject in manu- 
script and the small amount available in digested form in print, the 
performance is really remarkable. 

After her general survey of the personal history of the office she 
has undertaken in the second half of her monograph to generalize about 
it in chapters on the organization of the office itself, on its relation to 
the Signet Office, on the Secretary in Council and in Parliament, on his 
contacts with domestic affairs, with foreign affairs, with Ireland, with 
the colonies, and so forth. It can readily be perceived that an adequate 
treatment of any one of these topics would involve many volumes and a 
lifetime of labor, and even then it might be doubted whether many gen- 
eralizations could safely be made. In these later chapters Mrs. Higham 
tends to fall into the very pit she has posted with warnings in her intro- 
duction. She has tended to attach to the office attributes which really 
varied even in essentials with every incumbent of it: But she would 
be the last person to claim for her conclusions any definitive character. 
It is enough that she has staked out a good working trail through a 
veritable wilderness of pertinent data. 

All things considered, she has done an amazingly able piece of work 
and one which deserves the careful consideration of every serious student 
of English political institutions. 

Conyers Reap. 


Strafford and Ireland: the Htstory of hts Vice-Royalty with an Ac- 
count of his Trial. By Hucu O’Grapy, Litt.D. In two vol- 
umes. (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Company. 1923. Pp. 
Xvi, 592; 593-1142. £3.10 s.) 

WE should like to be able to praise this book. It shows evidence of 
much research, and its theme is a fascinating one. Unfortunately, truth 
compels the judgment that it is neither impartial, accurate, nor clear. 

The author’s main object seems to be to exalt Thomas Wentworth, 
earl of Strafford, especially as regards his Irish viceroyalty; to show 
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how just and how able a ruler was he whom “ orthodox history ” has 
branded as a cruel tyrant. Now “orthodox history”, we submit, has 
long since set forth the merits of Strafford’s admi@stration of Ireland, 
and for his development of her trade, his repression of the army dis- 
orders, his punishment of the peculations of the Castle officials, has given 
him due praise. The particulars which this book furnishes on such 
points are of the greatest interest and importance. Unfortunately, Mr. 
O’Grady has not confined himself to laudation of the laudable. He ex- 
tols directly or inferentially, certainly nowhere condemns, the most un- 
just and tyrannical actions of his hero, such as the bribery of the Com- 
missioners of Defective Titles; the browbeating of the Roscommon jury, 
and the fining of the members of the Galway one, who “ obstinately ” 
refused to find a verdict for the crown. Edmund Burke has said that 
the advocates of departed tyrannies are few, but of these few our author 
may certainly claim to be one. 

This work comprises over eleven hundred pages. Its bulk might be 
reduced by at least a third, and the narrative would gain in clearness, if 
its professed subject were adhered to, and we were not constantly trans- 
ported either back to the Reformation or forward to the days of the 
Confederation of Kilkenny. Even within the limits of a single para- 
graph, we are sometimes required to make disconcerting leaps. An ex- 
ample may be given: “ Cardinal Rinnucini, in 1644, angrily described 
him [De Burgo] as being ‘hot headed’ .... This was because De 
Burgo had preached a Holy War against what Rinnucini used to call 
‘the Pope’s troops’.: According to Dr. Meehan Strafford immediately 
served him with a writ for exercising ‘foreign jurisdiction’” (p. 614). 
Here we start in 1644, go on to some year evidently subsequent to 1645, 
and finally return to, at latest, 1641, the date of Strafford’s execution. It 
may be further remarked that Archbishop Rinuccini was not a cardinal; 
that he did not come to Ireland till 1645; and that he greatly objected to 
the soldiers of the Catholic Confederation being styled the pope’s troops 
(Embassy, p. 283). 

More grave than such errors as these are the misstatements regard- 
ing the early Irish Church, the Plantations, the attitude of the Irish 
towards the Reformation and kindred matters, with which this book 
abounds. Mr. O’Grady does not like the native Irish, nor their church, 
nor their customs, nor their chiefs, nor anything that is theirs. But this 
scarcely constitutes an excuse. Least pardonable of all are his mis- 
quotations, or what are virtually such. Sometimes he wrests a state- 
ment from its context, so as to alter its force. When Strafford complains 
that the Irish Parliament (1634), sulking because of the refusal of 
certain “ graces”, rejected every bill presented to it, and gives a list of 
such bills, including one against bigamy, Mr. O’Grady declares, “ Mono- 
gamy among the Irish aristocracy was quite a new idea. The Bill al- 
lowing one wife and only one was rejected by the Irish House of Com- 
mons” (p. 593). Again, he applies what is said about one thing to 
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something else. So Rinuccini’s stricture on the Anglo-Irish party in the 
Confederation, that they were “Catholic only in name” (Embassy, p. 
436), is made to a@ly to the whole Catholic Confederation, although 
the archbishop was actually, at the time, contrasting the merits of the 
“Old Irish party” with the deficiencies of the others. Here too the 
words themselves are altered. What Rinuccini says is: “It may be 
therefore by the will of God that a people Catholic only in name... 
should feel the thunderbolt of the Holy See”. Our author quotes (?), 
“It may be, therefore, by the will of God that they are a people Catholic 
only in name” (p. 714); thus ascribing to the archbishop most heretical 
views. What is one to say of such a method of writing history? 

The style of the book is not pleasing; curious phrases and unusual 
words appear again and again, till one is weary of them; so do scraps 
of Latin; “ odium theologicum” is a special favorite. The carelessness 
shown in the proof-reading is disgraceful; no ten consecutive pages are 
free from several examples of bad spelling, misplaced letters, and the 
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M. T. H. 


The English Factorses in India, 1661-64. By WiLLttaAM Foster, 
C.I.E. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1923. Pp. v, 428. 18s.) 

Anglo-Portuguese Negotsations relating to Bombay, 1660-1677. By 
SHAFAAT AHMAD KHaAv, Litt.D., F. R. Hist. S., University Pro- 
fessor of History, Allahabad. [Allahabad University Studies in 
History.] (London and Bombay: Oxford University Press. 
Humphrey Milford. 1922. Pp. v, 419-574.) 


THESE two books are rich in documents for the history of the British 
in India during the early years of the Restoration in England. They, 
therefore, deal with the complications which surround the cession of 
Bombay by the Portuguese to the English. In addition, the regular rec- 
ords of the English factories in India are heavily drawn on by Mr. Foster 
for his chronicle of events. As in the previous volume of these records, 
the abundance of material has compelled a change of method from that 
followed in the volumes dealing with the period from 1618 to 1654. 

The earlier years were covered by.a collection-of documents printed 
in extenso, which in successive volumes were illuminated and enlivened 
by masterly introductory essays by Mr. Foster. Beginning with 1655, 
however, the policy has been followed of omitting the introduction and 
conducting the narrative by means of excerpts from the original des- 
patches which are skillfully woven into a record by Mr. Foster. The 
result is disappointing in that we miss the admirable introductions; but 
it is also satisfactory in that the materials are better grouped and ar- 
ranged. Thus in succession there are sections dealing with Surat, Bom- 
bay, the Malabar coast, the Coromandel coast, Madras, Bengal, and other 
places as well. 
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The volume by Professor Shafaat Ahmad Khan is composed almost 
solidly of documents, with here and there a little commentary by the 
author. The arrangement could have been made clearer in the text or 
an introductory essay could have acted as a guide to the reader. As 
it is, we are plunged almost at once into the tangled history of the period 
as revealed by documents, some of which at times do not seem to be 
closely related to each other. The entire book is without chapter or 
subdivisions, though a table of contents is of assistance. It is a reprint 
of material which first appeared in the Journal of Indian History, series 
3, number 3. As such, numerous errata are noted by inserted slips; and 
the writer speaks of the possibility of a second edition. The work as 
a whole is apparently a by-product of the author’s East India Trade tn 
the XV Ith Century, which the Clarendon Press is bringing out. The 
documents are of undoubted value and are for the most part from the 
Public Record Office, C. O. 77. 

The temptation is of course to indicate by quotations here and there 
the character and scope of the material included in both volumes. That 
is impossible at present; but after comment on some of the varied topics . 
included in Mr. Foster’s volume it may be convenient to note the way 
in which the two books supplement each other with reference to the 
early history of Bombay. 

Selecting almost at random, we find in Mr. Foster’s book topics such 
as the following: materials for the lives of Matthew Andrews, president 
at Surat till, because of disputes with the East India Company, he was 
ordered home; of Sir George Oxenden, his energetic and gallant suc- 
cessor; of Sir Abraham Shipman, the first unfortunate British governor 
of Bombay ; of Jonathan Trevisa, whose “ factory in the Bay [of Bengal] 
is very distractedly managed ” and who was finally dismissed by the com- 
pany; and of Sir Edward Winter, the arrogant and quarrelsome agent 
at Fort St. George, Madras. As to relations with the native authorities 
there is a full account of Sivaji’s raid on Surat in 1664 and the efficient 
defense of the factory by Oxenden. This promoted good terms from 
Aurangzeb, who in gratitude remitted the customs duties for a year to 
the English merchants. There is in addition a mass of information as 
to trade and frequent mention of the continued rivalry with the Dutch. 

As to Bombay Mr. Foster points out that the East India Company 
had not pressed Charles II. to acquire Bombay and that in 1667, when the 
island was taken over from the crown by the company, the directors said 
“that, if the Portugalls had offered them this island before His Majestie 
was possessed thereof, the Companie would not have accepted it”. Both 
Bombay and Tangier were offered by the Portuguese as attractive bait 
in connection with the treaty of 1661 with Charles II. which led to the 
marriage with Catherine of Braganza. The cession of Bombay, how- 
ever, did not meet with the approval of Portuguese authorities in India. 
There followed a tedious correspondence as the viceroy refused to sur- 
render the town to the Earl of Marlborough, who arrived with an English 
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fleet. This correspondence is to be found in the volume on Bombay, 
where it is noted that English opinion as to the bargain was voiced by 
Pepys, to the effect that the “ Portuguese have choused us in the island 
of Bombay”. Finally, at the beginning of 1665, the transfer was com- 
pleted. 

The disappointment as to the island was also noted by a despatch of 
December, 1665, which protested that “this Island is hither to but a 
meere Fishing place, and as yett no merthant of quallity nor any one 
else is come to settle heere ”. Consequently the plan is proposed that 
Surat be abandoned and that the headquarters of the company on the 
western coast of India should be transferred to Bombay. Further dis- 
putes regarding duties, taxes, the surrender of more territory by the 
Portuguese, and the interpretation of the treaty drag on till 1677. For 
these the author has had recourse in part to the Court Book of the com- 
pany in London which has not as yet been calendared by Mr. Foster. . 

Throughout these years there is the ever present English jealousy of 
the Dutch, which resulted in the seizure of New Netherland in 1664. 
_Thus New York became British territory at the same time that in the 
East Indies the Dutch were threatening English trade and seemed likely 
to assume a complete monopoly of the spice trade. 

AtrFrep L. P. DENNISs. 


The Dutch Allsance and the War against French Trade, 1688-1697. 
By G. N. Crarx. [Publications of the University of Man- 
chester, Historical Series, no. XLII.] (Manchester: University 
Press; London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1923. Pp. xi, 160. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Ciarx’s very careful and thoughtful investigation of the English 
and Dutch attempt to suppress trade with France during King William's 
War should be of interest to many students of political and economic 
history, and of international law; for he not merely brings forward 
new facts from Dutch and English manuscripts, pamphlets, and other 
sources, but interprets these facts in a way calculated to throw light on 
similar sequences of events occurring at other periods of time. His 
method is analytic; and the analytic table of contents of the volume will 
probably be more serviceable than a full index would have been, if it 
had been supplied. 

The introductory chapter refutes the opinion that during King Wil- 
liam’s War—to use its American name—the English and Dutch con- 
sistently and single-heartedly pursued the aim of destroying French 
commerce for the advantage of their own. On the contrary, military 
and political interests were sometimes at variance with commercial in- 
terests. None of the states of that time “had reached a stage in which 
its policy could be clearly guided by either a political or an economic 


plan” (p. 7). 
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The second chapter describes the four missions sent from the United 
Provinces to England in 1689, and analyzes the significance of the four 
treaties concluded between these countries during that year. Three of 
these treaties dealt respectively with the union of the fleets, with alliance, 
and with recaptured prizes. The fourth treaty, with which this volume 
is chiefly concerned, prohibited all powers, neutrals as well as belligerents, 
from engaging in trade with France, thus virtually forbidding neutrality. 
All vessels sailing to French ports were to be regarded as lawful prize. 
This treaty, it is to be noted, was not only a military measure, aimed at 
injuring the enemy, but also embodied England’s economic policy of 
restricting her imports from France, while at the same time preventing 
the Dutch from profiting by a trade from which the English had cut 
themselves off. 

The third very interesting chapter treats of English and Dutch priva- 
teers—“ the chief instrument of the war on French commerce ”—but 
one hard for governments to control for their own purposes, as Mr. 
Clark shows. Especially difficult to regulate were the privateers of Zee- 
land, whose admiralty, closely associated with the privateering interest, 
upheld it “against the shipping trade, against the neutrals, against the 
navy, and, in fact, against every other cause and interest whatsoever ” 
(p. 52). 

The effectiveness of the privateers may be roughly measured by 
statistics indicating that during the course of the war the British pri- 
vateers captured 708 enemy and neutral vessels, and the admiralty court 
of Zeeland condemned about the same number of prizes. This in spite 
of the fact that most of the privateers were small vessels, most of the 
British being “ well under a hundred tons, some of them mere cockle- 
shells, with armaments of anything between two and a score of pieces, 
while the crews varied from ten or fifteen to thirty or forty” (p. 61). 
The French probably lost a far greater proportion of their merchant ships 
than the English or Dutch, yet ‘these losses are none of them over- 
whelming ”. 

Chapter IV. reveals the ineffectiveness of the treaty in preventing 
the allies—English, Dutch, Flemings, and Hansards—from trading with 
the enemy and it also describes the attempt to stop postal communication 
with France by starting a mail packet service between Falmouth and 
Corufia. 

If it was impossible to prevent the allies from trading with the enemy, 
far more futile, as the fifth chapter shows, was the effort to exclude 
neutrals. The chief neutrals, the Swedes and Danes, wished to preserve 
a balance of power on the sea, and, for this reason, the Danes in particular 
were inclined to favor France. To vindicate their rights the two neutrals 
concluded treaties with each other, but their mutual suspicions precluded 
them from co-operating with armed forces against the allies. Yet their 
determined stand compelled the English and Dutch to come to an ac- 
commodation with Denmark in 1691 and with Sweden in 1693. ‘“ The 
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collapse of the attempts to enforce the Convention of 1689 is, however, a 
real landmark. No attempt to extinguish the trade of a hostile country 
has since been made in the same form, or rather with the same complete 
absence of legal form and justification. Although naval powers have 
more than once returned to the hope of making the same attempt in 
practice, they have at least accepted the necessity of doing so by the 
extension of rules which o&tensibly admit the general right of neutrals 
to innocuous trade with a belligerent power” (p. 119). After a brief 
chapter on France’s policy toward neutrals and on French privateering, 
there follows a conclusion wherein Mr. Clark discusses the statistical 
evidence available for determining the effect of the war on Dutch and 
British commerce, shows that it led to a relaxation of the adminis- 
tration of the Navigation Acts, and infers that from the point of view 
of the allies the war on French trade was a failure. 

The volume, of which about half has previously been published in 
the English Historical Review and the Mariner’s Mirror, contains few 
explicit references to America, where of course, during this period, 
privateering and war against the enemy’s trade were vigorously carried 
on by both sides. A few pages are, however, devoted to an account of 
the negotiations in 1689 for the treaty for the co-operation of the English 
and Dutch fleets, when the Dutch proposed ‘an expedition to America, 
for the protection of possessions and the advancement of the interests of 
the two states” (p. 39). The English rejected the suggestion, and the 
treaty did not provide for joint naval operations outside European waters, 
although it stipulated that ships of the two powers should aid each other 
in those parts. 

Frances G. DAVENPORT. 


The Deciswe Battles of Modern Times. By Lieut.-Colonel F. E. 
Wuirtton, C. M. G., late the Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regi- 
ment. (London: Constable; Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1923. Pp. vii, 259. Maps. 12 s.) 


Tuis volume is intended to bring Creasy’s Dectsive Battles of the 
World up to date. It consequently starts with the end of the Napo- 
leonic wars. Of the wars since 1815, the author selects five as impor- 
tant, discusses their cause and progress, gives a narrative account of 
the battle considered decisive, and then states the final result. 

The wars and battles considered are: American War of the Rebel- 
lion, Vicksburg; Prussian-Austrian War, Koniggratz; Franco-Prussian 
War, Mars-la-Tour; Russo-Japanese War, Tsushima; World War, First 
Battle of the Marne. | 

With the selection of wars there will be little criticism; but the battles 
represented as decisive cannot be entirely agreed to. This brings up the 
question, what makes a battle decisive? The author answers this on 
page vi, stating that “broadly speaking” it is one where “a contrary 
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event would have essentially varied the drama of the world in all its sub- 
sequent scenes”. But on page 156 we find that “in the limited sig- 
nification ” a decisive battle is one that is such “as to lead directly to an 
early conclusion of the war”. Between these two definitions the author 
drifts; sometimes he follows neither definition. 

For example, Vicksburg has not been considered as a battle where 
a defeat of the Federals would have changed the subsequent drama of 
the world. For, supposing that the Confederates had been successful, 
it is hard to see that this would necessarily have had any greater effect 
than the earlier failures of Grant against Vicksburg had, as the Con- 
federates were not in a position to exploit a victory had it come to them. 
And Vicksburg did not lead to an early conclusion of the war. On the 
other hand, had Lee gained the battle of Gettysburg, he might have 
marched on Washington and dictated terms of peace. For this reason 
Gettysburg is usually considered the decisive battle of the War of the 
Rebellion. 

Under neither definition of the author is Mars-la-Tour a decisive 
battle. Here only a small fraction of the German army was engaged, 
and the battle did not prevent the French army about Metz from march- 
ing away to try the fortunes of war on another occasion. That the 
French did not do this was the result of poor leadership, not of Mars-la- 
Tour. What ultimately led to the end of this war was the loss of the 
French army at Sedan, which event was not directly connected with 
Mars-la-Tour. 

Whether the battle of the Marne in 1914 was the decisive battle of 
the World War it is too early to say. It may have been decisive as to 
the campaign in France in 1914, but it is not yet clear that it was de- 
cisive as to the whole war. More time and study are needed to deter- 
mine this. 

Colonel Whitton’s book is written in clear narrative style. Refer- 
ences and bibliography are not given; neither is the book critical. 
Strengths of forces are habitually omitted; one side is generally treated 
in more detail than the other. Many statements are indefinite, others 
carelessly written, some incorrect. For example, on page 36 “ Pember- 
ton’s command ”’ is mentioned without stating what this was. On pages 
44 and 45 Johnston is stated to have “sent a telegram to Washington, 
advising the authorities not to expect favourable news”, when Rich- 
mond was seemingly meant. The German directive stated on page 223 
as issued August 28, 1914, is from its contents apparently the one issued 
August 27, and that stated on page 227 as issued September 3 the one 
issued September 2. 

As a whole this volume is of no value to an historical student and of 
only slight value to the general reader. 


ConrapD H. Lanza. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.—36. 
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Manin and the Venctian Revolution of 1848. By GErorGE Ma- 
CAULAY TREVELYAN, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1923. Pp. xvi, 284. Maps. 12s.6d.) 


Tus study is valuable for the Anglo-Saxon public which desires to 
know something of the character and the making of modern Italy; it is 
charmingly written and reflects well the earnest and heroic spirit of the 
time, but it is not great history; its investigation of primary sources is 
in no sense exhaustive and its contribution of fresh evidence is very 
slight. Though the list of manuscripts in the author’s bibliography is 
considerable, the more important unpublished documents cited had been 
previously used by other writers. 

With regard to England’s attitude toward the Italian revolution 
Trevelyan gives in Appendix I. a few extracts from unpublished des- 
patches of Clinton Dawkins, English consul-general in Venice, to the 
British Foreign Office. In the collection of British Blue Books Daw- 
kins’s despatches had been published through March, 1849. Trevelyan’s 
extracts date from May to August, 1849; their chief content is an ac- 
count of Dawkins’s efforts to discourage Manin in captaining Venetian 
resistance against Austria and to induce him to immediate surrender ; 
their effect to-day is that of increasing our admiration of Manin’s patri- 
otism and tenacity: “I cannot surrender—I cannot surrender—I cannot 
trust the Austrians—I am here to resist.” The great Venetian leader 
understood that this envoy of England, one of the two Great Powers in 
the possibility of whose intervention he still placed:a forlorn hope, was 
openly against him, yet he remained unperturbed, and unshaken in his 
resolve to resist. Trevelyan declares frankly that Dawkins was Austro- 
phil, but adds justly that in this he was not in accord with Lord Palm- 
erston. 

In June, 1848, before the collapse of the Piedmontese campaign 
against Austria, the Piedmontese and Venetian fleets were riding out- 
side the harbor of Trieste, blockading the Austrian squadron. Trevel- 
yan states, arguing from published sources, that a potent reason for 
their failure to attack the enemy was that there was much British ship- 
ping in the port and a British fleet outside. ‘‘ Diplomatic pressure was 
brought at Turin by Great Britain and by the German Confederation to 
deprecate any interruption of the commerce or any injury to the city of 
Trieste” (p. 200). It is interesting to note in this connection that 
twelve years later, when Garibaldi’s expedition was landing at Marsala, 
British ships were in the harbor, having been sent for the protection of 
British wine-stores and British citizens, and as Trevelyan pointed out 
in an earlier volume, Garibaldi and the Thousand (p. 237), their pres- 
ence influenced the commander of the Neapolitan ships to delay bom- 
bardment, thereby enabling the Thousand to disembark and march away 
in safety. Both at Trieste and at Marsala British commerce figured in 
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the British mind tiber alles, in the first case prejudicial to success of the 
revolution for Italian independence, and in the second working to its 
advantage. But there can be no question that, barring this supreme com- 
mercial consideration, British sympathy was generally for fair play and 
the ascendancy of liberal institutions—provided always that the power 
of the Austrian Empire were not undermined. 

Trevelyan shows a fine understanding of Manin’s noble character, 
but glosses over his weaker side, namely, his personal ‘ambition and 
vanity; furthermore, in the treatment of some phases and episodes of the 
revolution he gives him a réle dominating too exclusively the stage of 
events. Thus the important collaboration of Nicold Tommaseo is not 
brought out strongly enough, and Manin’s part in “capturing” the 
arsenal of Venice is exaggerated. In other words, historical accuracy 
is sometimes sacrificed in order to secure stronger dramatic effect. 

Trevelyan’s lack of full historical preparation is shown in such mis- 
takes as the following (p. 21): “It was only in the higher branches of 
teaching that the jealousy of the Austrian government was aroused” in 
Lombardy and Venetia. In this connection Rosina Cicchitti’s Nel Cin- 
quantenario della Ltberazione di Milano,.published in 1909, may profit- 
ably be consulted upon Austrian suppression of schools for the poor. 

Vincenzo Marchesi’s Storta Documentata della Rivoluzione e della 
Difesa dt Venezta negli anni 1848-1849, which was published in 1916, 
and is the best work on the Venetian revolution, contains a rich bibliog- 
raphy, from which, however, many important publications were omitted. 
Unfortunately Trevelyan has done little to complete this; and it is sur- 
prising that the latter appears not to have heard of Alberto Dallolio’s 
important volume, published in 1919, La Difesa di Venezia nel 1848. 
Trevelyan’s brief descriptions of some of the more valuable works cited 
in his own bibliography are useful and generally accurate, but Edmund 
Flagg, who wrote Venice, the City of the Sea, was not “ resident in 
Venice during 1848-1849 ”, but obtained the materials for his two vol- 
umes after the fall of the city; his work is, therefore, not a primary 
source. 


H. NEtson Gay. 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919. 
Edited by Sir A. W. Warp, Litt.D., F.B.A., and G. P. Goocu, 
M.A., Litt.D. In three volumes. Volume III., 1866-1919. 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1923. Pp. xix, 664. 31 s. 6d.) . 
In this third and concluding volume, bringing the review of British 

foreign policy to 1920, there is relatively little attention given to British- 

American relations or to American influence upon the great struggle 

slowly developing in Europe. In chapter I. on Neutrality, Lord Gran- 

ville is erroneously credited with having “taken the leading part” in 
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defeating the Palmerston-Russell plan, in 1862, of intervening in the 
American Civil War (p. 28). In volume II., page 512, Cornewall Lewis 
is correctly given the credit. The Alabama Claims and the Geneva 
Award are given excellent treatment, both in the narrative of events 
and in a simple yet exact analysis of international law. The “ secret” 
manoeuvres of both governments to ease the situation while yet standing 
somewhat stiffly before the public, first narrated in Wolf’s Life of the 
First Lord Ripon, are here recounted and may, therefore, now be ex- 
pected to find a place in general histories. One element in the situation 
is strangely omitted—that of the Fenian raids into Canada; yet these had 
unquestioned influence both in bringing on the negotiations and in deter- 
mining the conditions and terms of the Treaty of Washington. But the 
author succinctly states the British position lying behind the controversy 
when he writes: “For British statesmen, the problem, when stripped of 
all its passions and conflicting sympathies, was a problem of sea-policy.” 

The Alabama Claims are given one whole section of chapter I._—a 
larger space than for all other references to America combined. The 
account of the friction aroused by Secretary of State Olney in regard to 
Venezuela does not make clear Olney’s “extension” of the Monroe 
Doctrine, nor the objections of South American states to it. The Behr- 
ing Sca fishery and Alaska Boundary disputes are dismissed in two para- 
graphs. The Panama Canal Treaties (1899-1902) are covered in less 
than two pages. The treatment, unless reference is made back to volume 
II., chapter VI., would leave the impression that the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850 contained all those restrictions as to British rights on the 
Mosquito Coast, etc., which were matters of such serious controversy 
until 1859. No foot-note reference is made to the previous volume and 
the reader may easily be misled, while the abrupt dropping of the story 
with the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of November, 1901, necessarily ex- 
cludes any mention of the later disputes as to canal tolls which were much 
more influential in British-American relations than the treaty itself. 
This, at least, would be the American view. In various places a few 
sentences state the British attitude on the Spanish-American War and 
note the cordial relations ensuing between America and Great Britain. 
This was but a carrying-out of British policy, and since the incidents 
connected with it were of no great moment the lack of larger comment is 
perhaps excusable. Yet the work, according to its editors, is devoted to 
an examination, primarily, of “ policy ”, and even from the British angle 
the success of a policy of determined friendship to America, finally reap- 
ing its reward during the Spanish-American War, might seem to have 
merited more attention, however minute the incidents. Certainly the 
American historical student will say that that war was a great determin- 
ing influence on the American attitude toward England, not lacking 
supreme importance to Great Britain herself in the Great War. It is 
interesting that nearly at the same time Chamberlain, colonial secretary, 
in the famous conference with Count von Bilow at Windsor, should 
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have proposed a triple alliance between Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States (pp. 277-278). 

In the great game of European intrigue and diplomacy leading up to 
the Great War, the position of America receives, and merits, but scant 
notice. The frictions while America remained neutral are treated lightly 
and to the British view, it is stated, “the loss of a hundred American 
lives in the Lusitania relieved the British government of all fear of a 
break with Washington” (p. 513). The history of British diplomacy 
during the war, written by one of the editors, Dr. G. P. Gooch, is a 
masterly presentation of that which is now generally known and with 
indication of the author’s personal contact with men then in power, but 
without pretense to any comprehensive examination of other than 
printed evidence, whether in documents or in books. The charm of Mr. 
Gooch’s narrative is in its simplicity, clarity, and judicial pose. It is 
eminently fair, whether to the Allies or to the Central Powers. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the clear statement of the shifting character of 
British foreign policy as the military situation shifted, as when a gov- 
ernmental readiness for a “negotiated peace”, from January to June, 
1918, was suddenly replaced by the idea of an “ imposed peace”, with 
Germany’s military collapse. Neither in foot-notes nor in the bibliog- 
raphy is there citation of unusual sources. Indeed the bibliography on 
the peace negotiations contains but sixteen items, of which seven are to 
American works. Yet even though much research is not in evidence the 
reviewer believes that Mr. Gooch has made a real contribution to the 
history of the Great War in the judicial tone of his treatment. 

The last chapter, on the Foreign Office, offers a very interesting re- 
view of men from the time of Charles James Fox to the present day, but 
its special value is in its delineation of the steps by which the Foreign 
Office has grown—its duties, organization, personnel, archives, and rules. 
The researcher in British diplomatic history will do well to consult this 
chapter, which fittingly concludes the whole work. Of that work as a 
whole there is much to be said in praise as offering a comprehensive 
treatment in brief form, well indexed for each volume (a general index 
would have been welcomed), of British foreign policy. Naturally there 
is great variation in the merits of the various contributions, those by 
specialists in a given field being usually, though not always, of superior 
value. Volume I. is better than II., and this in turn than III., merely 
another proof that the passage of time is a requisite in historical writing 
for sufficient research to weigh evidence. But there should be much 
praise for the undertaking of a work so generally useful, and for the 
careful writing of most of the contributors. Not a little pleasing to his 
many friends in America will be the repetition, in the preface to the con- 
cluding volume, of the editors’ indebtedness to Dr. Hubert Hall, for 
many years Assistant Keeper of the Public Record Office. 


E. D. ADAMS. 
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Naval Operations. By Sir Jutian S. Corsett. Volume III. 
[History of the Great War based on Official Documents, by 
direction of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence.] (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company. 1923. Pp. xiv, 470. 46 maps in separate case. 
Text, 21 s.; maps, 21 s.) 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to the third volume of this great work 
on the fighting operations of the World War by the official naval his- 
torian, Sir Julian S. Corbett, whose hand finished the concluding chapter 
only a few hours before his regretted death. This is not the place for 
an elaborate eulogy of the author of such authoritative works as England 
in the Mediterranean, England in the Seven Years War, The Campaign 
of Trafalgar, and The Successors of Drake, but in passing it is just to 
pay him homage, as the foremost naval historian since Mahan. 

The present volume was prepared for the press by the secretary of 
the British Historical Section, Lieutenant-Colonel E. Y. Daniel. It 
begins with a description of the general situation in May, .1915, when, 
the abrupt resignation of Lord Fisher as First Sea Lord of the Admir- 
alty having started the political débacle, the new coalition government 
was formed, Mr. Lloyd George becoming Minister of Munitions and Mr. 
Balfour taking the place of Mr. Churchill as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
with Admiral Sir Henry Jackson as First Sea Lord in place of the dy- 
namic Fisher. It covers in great detail the increasingly threatening sub- 
marine campaign; the rest of the unfortunate Dardanelles expedition, 
including its eventual abandonment; the unenthusiastic project to relieve 
Serbia by a movement from Salonika; the minor naval operations in 
Mesopotamia, in the Mediterranean, and in waters nearer the British 
Isles; and, finally, the battle of Jutland. The bulky volume, like its 
predecessors nearly five hundred pages long, contains a half-dozen dia- 
grams in the text, besides the formidable number of forty-six maps and 
diagrams, which, in their separate case, form a volume as big as that 
containing the text itself, and incidentally, priced at a like figure. 

In this whole work Sir Julian has singularly well accomplished the 
very dificult task of writing both a narrative and a chronicle. Al- 
though at times nearly inundated by the flood of detail which an official 
history cannot afford to be without, he tells, whenever he is able to stem 
this tide, a most readable and graphic story. Its usefulness to the general 
reader is enhanced by the fact that, although the narrator is dealing 
primarily with naval operations, he nevertheless leaves no historical gaps 
in the narrative, so that the reader can readily follow the whole develop- 
ment of the war, on land as well as on sea, without recourse to other 
authorities. 

- The account of the bitter but inexorable conviction of the newly 
formed “ War Committee” of the Cabinet (Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Kitchener, and Sir Edward Grey) gradually changing into action, 
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in other words into the evacuation.of Gallipoli and the abandonment of 
the whole Dardanelles campaign, is heartbreaking. “On December 27 
Admiral de Robeck received a telegram from the First Lord telling him 
‘with great regret’, and in confidence, that the Cabinet had decided for 
evacuation. ...” Thus what Sir Julian calls “the long agony of 
indecision ” came to a tragic end, the fact being that, with the definite 
failure of the attempt at Suvla to outflank the Turks, “ nothing more was 
to be hoped from the Dardanelles without reinforcements so large as 
materially to affect the position in other theatres and demand a recon- 
struction of the whole Allied war pla&’” (p. 107). This, in spite of 
the utmost arguments of the “ Easterners ”, who favored containing oper- 
ations in France and an attempted decision in the Near East, was of 
course impossible. It is characteristic of Sir Julian’s optimism that he 
makes the Russian successes, coincident with the Gallipoli evacuation, a 
reason, added to the excellent, not to say masterly, manner in which the 
evacuation was carried out, for self-congratulation. He says (p. 258), 
“Loss of prestige in the East had all along been the strongest objection 
to admitting failure, but happily the effect seems to have been to raise 
the reputation of British arms, and nowhere was it more evident than 
in the frank admiration of the way the withdrawal was managed which 
was expressed in Germany”. In his whole account of the Dardanelles 
fiasco Sir Julian solicitously points out the many difficulties confronting 
the War Committee as well as the leaders of the combatant forces, and 
it would be difficult to discover a word of blame or even mild criticism. 

In so difficult and complicated a compaign as that of the Dardanelles 
this is no doubt a virtue; but Sir Julian applies the same benevolent 
treatment to his very elaborate and excellent account of the battle of 
Jutland, to which he devotes the five last chapters of this volume, besides 
another illuminating one on the general situation on the eve of the 
battle. His tendency to exonerate those in authority is here abundantly 
illustrated. Such sentences as “ The Commander-in-Chief’s perplexity 
was not lightened by the fact that Admiral Beatty in giving the bearing 
of the enemy battle cruisers had omitted their course” (p. 356), 
“ Again Admiral Jellicoe was puzzled to know the reason” (p. 387), 
and ‘‘ The information made clear to the Commander-in-Chief beyond 
all doubt that what he had already prepared for was coming” (p. 376), 
show Sir Julian to have inclined to the side of the British commander- 
in-chief on the question, still earnestly debated, whether the latter had 
not shown himself “tm-Nelson-ly ” cautious at Jutland. In the review 
of the second volume of this work (X XVII. 562) our author’s amiable 
habit of dealing gently with reputations was referred to, and it is both 
interesting and significant to observe that, on a fly-leaf at the beginning 
of the third volume, the following notice appears: 


Note by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have given the author 
access to official documents in the preparation of this work, but they are 
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in no way responsible for its production or for the accuracy of its state- 
ments. 

Their Lordships find that some of the principles advocated in the 
book, especially the tendency to minimise the importance of seeking 
battle and of forcing it to a conclusion, are directly in conflict with their 
views. 

The reference in the second paragraph of this note can only be to 
the tactics employed by the British commander in the battle of Jutland. 
We thus have a volume published by the official Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and written by the officjal historian, nevertheless repudiated in 
part by officials of the British navy! The episode perhaps illustrates 
once more the difficulty of writing history, which predicates the apportion- 
ing of praise and blame, so soon after the taking place of the events de- 
scribed. It is true that Sir Julian Corbett had at his command not only 
the official records of the British, and, to some extent, of the German 
fleet, as well as the published books of Jellicoe, Scheer, Hase, Gayer, 
and others; but it is equally obvious that eight years are a short period 
of time in which to acquire the historical perspective. 

As to the narrative itself, the average student of history can prob- 
ably get a clearer knowledge of the battle of Jutland from it than from 
any other account hitherto published, though this cannot be done by a 
merely casual perusal of the text. The several fleet-unit actions which 
made up the battle of the thirty-first of May and the first of June were, 
in their complexity and extent, unique in naval history, and the manner 
in which the two tremendous and complicated machines, the British and 
German fleets, were manipulated by their directors, otherwise their com- 
manders-in-chief, requires, even with all the facts before us, the closest 
study, in order to form a distinct conception of the titanic sea-fight which 
had so enormous an effect on the development of the war, and about 
which, in general and tactically, historians and naval experts will always 
dispute. The student of the battle is greatly assisted, when reading Sir 
Julian’s text, by the thirty-one maps and diagrams, giving the movements 
of the two fleets and the positions of their units, often at intervals of half 
or even a quarter of an hour. The last words written by Sir Julian perhaps 
give the key of the whole battle of Jutland, so far as the British navy 
was concerned: “ That was the end, and just after 11.0 he [Admiral 
Jellicoe] turned N.W. direct for Scapa, while Admiral Beatty, still ap- 
parently unwilling to admit the disheartening truth, diverged N.N.E.” 

“The disheartening truth!” Namely, that the battle had not been 
“ forced to a conclusion ”. Epwarp Breck. 


The World Crisis, 1915. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. CHURCHILL, 
C.H., First Lord of the Admiralty 1911 to 1915. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1923. Pp. xiii, 578. Maps. $6.50.) 
“Tus second volume”, writes Mr. Churchill in the preface, 

deals with a year of ill-fortune to the cause of the Allies. Brilliant op- 
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portunities presented themselves in vain; grave mistakes were made, and 
losses were incurred measureless in their pain. The assignment and the 
division of the responsibility for these events is a task at once difficult 
and invidious. . .. I was brought by the convictions I held and the 
course I took [sic] into unyielding conflict with two of the most 
honoured and famous war-figures of our national life—Lord Fisher and 
Lord Kitchener. Both are now silent for ever. Yet my contention per- 
sists, nor could I without insincerity, without concealment, without a 
woeful surrender of the truth as I see it, fail to make that contention 
good. I must therefore at the outset disclaim the position of the his- 
torian. It is not for me with my record and special point of view to pro- 
nounce a final conclusion. That must be left to others and to other 
times. 


In these words the author has given an accurate characterization of 
his book, which is an apology, which, it may be said at once, succeeds, 
not in exonerating himself from the responsibility for many grave mis- 
takes, but in showing conclusively that this responsibility was shared to 
a large extent by men of great reputation, whose judgment he was 
bound to respect. The second volume, to which Mr. Churchill has given 
the subtitle “ 1915 ”, might appropriately have been called “ The Tragedy 
of the Dardanelles”; for, while it deals intimately with the political situa- 
tion both at home and abroad and covers minor naval operations such 
as the submarine campaign and the Dogger Bank fight, nevertheless the 
bulk of it is taken up with the tragic story of the tremendous and per- 
sistent attempt to open the road to Russia and cut off Turkey from the 
Central Powers by capturing the Gallipoli Peninsula, an accomplish- 
ment which would have been of far-reaching, possibly decisive, conse- 
quence, as it would have made possible military and commercial com- 
munication with the Black Sea and the Danube, relieved the pressure 
on the Russian front, split the Turkish forces in two, and doubtless 
greatly influenced the attitude of Greece and the Balkan nations. The 
moral effect too would have been immense. Even the most unyielding 
“Westerner” must admit this strategic truth. In any event Mr. 
Churchill did believe it, and he was eager to use Britain’s sea-power in a 
manner commensurate with its traditions and its might. He was 
smarting under the jibes of his enemies for the fiasco at Antwerp and 
his failure to make good his boast about “digging the rats out of their 
holes”. No doubt he instinctively dreaded such criticism as was ex- 
emplified by the bitter remark made in 1918 by Lord Fisher: “ Our 
Navy, with a sea supremacy quite unexampled in the history of the 
world (we are five times stronger than the enemy) has been relegated 
into being a ‘ Subsidiary Service’! .. .”1 

This remark of Lord Fisher’s, made when no longer First Sea Lord, 
rings oddly when it is remembered that, when it came to a decision in 
regard to continuing the Dardanelles campaign, at the historic meetings 
of the War Council in January of 1915, he was the only member opposed 
to continuing unless with the co-operation of the army, threatened to 


1 Memories and Records, II. 234. 
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resign, and actually did resign definitely on May 15, 1915. It is fair to 
Mr. Churchill to quote the words of Lord Fisher in 1916: “ Mr. Church- 
ill is quite correct. I backed him up till I resigned. I would do the 
same again. He had courage and imagination. He was a War Man!” 
At the same time Fisher fretted at the decisive influence of the political 
element in the War Council. He remarks further in his Afemories, “ If 
you doubt my dictum that the Cabinet Ministers only were members of 
the War Council and the rest of us voice tubes to convey information 
and advice,” etc. But, though a Nelsonian through and through him- 
self, he could not condone delivering the Queen Elizabeth and the other 
superdreadnaughts to the torpedoes of the enemy submarines or the big 
rifles of the Turkish forts, and he quotes “ Nelson’s dictum that no 
sailor but a fool would ever attack a fort”. He therefore insisted upon 
the co-operation of the army with the fleet, was outvoted, and soon 
after resigned. Mr. Churchill is not so generous toward Lord Fisher. 
Speaking of the latter’s reasons for not caring to risk such vessels as the 
Queen Elizabeth, he says (p. 160), “The First Sea Lord could not in 
his heart feel at all anxious about the Grand Fleet margin”. It will be 
the subject of an excellent thesis in war strategy, whether an early, 
purely naval attack on the Dardanelles would have been successful. 
But the fact is that nobody had the courage of his convictions. Every- 
body in authority, the War Council, the Cabinet, the commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean, hesitated and changed opinions. Lord 
Kitchener was “torn between two perfectly clear-cut views of the war ”. 
On March 21 Vice-Admiral de Robeck wished the departure of the 
troops delayed “until our [i.e., the naval] attack is renewed in a few 
days’ time”. On March 22 the Vice-Admiral “told us”, says Sir Ian 
Hamilton (Gallipoli Diary, I. 41), “he was now quite clear he could 
not get through without the help of all my troops”. Lord Fisher was 
outvoted, but hung on until May. He bowed before the majority. As 
he graphically puts it in his Memories, “ When I finally decided to go in, 
I went the whole hog, totus porcus”. Mr. Churchill says (p. 166), “I 
have asked myself in these later years, What would have happened if I 
had taken Lord Fisher’s advice and refused point blank to take any ac- 
tion at the Dardanelles unless or until the War Office produced on their 
responsibility an adequate army to storm the Gallipoli Peninsula?” His 
only reply to this hypothetical question is futile: “No one can probe 
this imaginary situation very far, and it is impossible to pronounce.” 
He concludes, “ We should have got no operation at all. We should 
have done nothing, and have been confronted with diplomatic and mili- 
tary reactions wholly unfavourable throughout the Southern and East- 
ern theatre. Searching my heart, I cannot regret the effort. It was 
good to go as far as we did. Not to persevere—that was the crime” 
(p. 167). 

The book is but an exposition of the attempt to carry out the most 
tremendous business of all ages—that of winning the World War—with 
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an organization and machinery totally inadequate for the task. It is 
the tale of the unwillingness of an essentially peace-loving democracy to 
prepare, in spite of warnings, for an emergency naturally repugnant to 
it, namely, war. It illustrates, brilliantly and graphically, the develop- 
ment in the conduct of war, from the struggle between two nations us- 
ing only the special weapons forged for the waging of war, namely, the 
navy und the army, aided to some slight extent by economic measures, to 
the titanic combat of entire peoples in arms, with men, women, and chil- 
dren mobilized, and every possible economic factor developed to the ut- 
most. It emphasizes the dissipation of effort among the Allies, largely 
owing to divided command and divided council. In 1915 men were still 
groping blindly and struggling frantically. They were bound to make 
mistakes, tragic mistakes, and they made them. 

The British navy emerges with honor from the pages of Mr. Church- 
ill, in spite of its shortcomings. But one cannot help being struck by the 
efficiency of the units and the failure of the directing force, namely, the 
Admiralty. There would appear to have been no adequate planning sec- 
tion, with the answers to every conceivable naval likelihood already pre- 
pared, such as the Americans themselves maintained later in the war in 
London, as a part of the Anglo-American co-operation.t On the other 
hand, many of the British naval departments, as well as the actual 
fleets, squadrons, and minor units, were extraordinarily well organized 
and functioned perfectly. For example, the German secret service was 
supposed to be the most efficient in the world, but, as a matter of fact, 
it was inferior to that of Great Britain, which was of uncanny presci- 
ence. Mr. Churchill’s narrative of the events which preceded the Dog- 
ger Bank fight is significant of this, especially such passages as, “ Sir 
Arthur [Wilson] explained briefly the conclusions which he had formed 
from the intercepted German message which our cryptographers had 
translated, and from other intelligence of which he was a master”. It 
is a fact that hardly a submarine or other ship left a German port with- 
out the knowledge of the British Admiralty. The Germans were beaten 
at their own favorite game. 


Epwarp BreEcK. 


The Development of International Law after the World War. Bv 
Otrriep Niprotp. Translated from the German by Amos 5S. 
HersHeEy, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science and International 
Law in Indiana University. [Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace.] (Oxford: Clarendon Press; London and New 
York: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 1923. 
Pp. xv, 241. $2.50.) 

Tus work is a translation of Die Gestaltung des Volkerrechts nach 
dem Weltkriege, which first appeared in the spring of 1917. It is there- 


1See The American Naval Planning Scction, London, published by the U. S. 
Navy Department, 1923. 
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fore a forecast and not, as might be gathered from the title, an inventory 
and appraisal of international law as the World War actually left it. 
The author, German by birth but Swiss by nationality, was during the 
war severely critical of German policy and German attitude toward in- 
ternational law and frequently expressed himself in no uncertain terms. 
The present volume attempts to forecast the needs of the world if law be- 
tween nations is to prevail. The international legal order can only be the 
regulation of relations in a state of peace. Therefore there must be a 
clear distinction between international law and the law of war. This he 
attempts by dividing his work into two parts, one on international law, 
the other on the law of war. For the development of the former as sub- 
stantive law there must be a regularization and development of proce- 
dure. This he asserts to be the most essential task after the war. The 
machinery of procedure rests upon international organization. The form 
of organization is substantially that of the League of Nations. For this 
the author claims at least some credit of paternity, for in a foot-note con- 
tributed to the present translation (p. 44, note 2) he asserts: “ The prob- 
lem of the League of Nations was pushed into the foreground only after 
the publication of the German edition of this book.” For those, again, 
who are interested in the evolution of the Fourteen Points reference may 
be made to the author’s own Tettareskaidecalogue (pp. 99-101). From 
it the conclusion is that, as marty have put the matter otherwise, the 
prime necessity of international law is an adequate sanction through 
organization, or, as Nippold calls it, “a system of substantial external 
guarantees” (p. 128). 

Turning to the second part, on the law of war, which he seeks to dif- 
ferentiate from international law, Nippold finds that the Hague Conven- 
tion on Land Warfare “has on the whole stood the test” (p. 132), but 
that as the war of the future will be primarily a commercial war (in 
economic coercion backed by international organization), in naval war- 
fare the war aim, while the same as before, will emphasize the means 
of such economic coercion. Hence blockade and contraband will con- 
tinue to be developed, but the right of capture of prizes will perhaps 
disappear “if we succeed in abolishing the military system” (p. 141), and 
likewise the use of mines will at least be diminished, although “ the en- 
tire prohibition of mines is not to be hoped for, perhaps not even to be 
desired” (ibid.). As to submarines he anticipates the provisions of 
the Washington Conference by stating that “the law of war must not 
put chains upon the waging of war, certainly the attainment of the war 
aim is not to be hindered by rules of law, yet the use of mines and sub- 
marines can very well be so regulated that, to the limit of their capacity, 
they may be made to serve the aim of war, and yet avoid exposing 
neutrals to unnecessary perils and injuries. In formulating laws of sub- 
marine warfare, the experiences of this war will cause this point to be 
emphasized above all others, namely, that by mere terrorizing the war 
aim can never be attained. Only that which may be decisive for the 
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termination of the war serves the war aim” (p. 143). Nippold’s logic 
in seeking to read the law of war out of international law is not com- 
pelling: the law of war seems to be but another name for the inter- 
national law of war with a different set of sanctions. Nevertheless the 
author is stimulating and suggestive, even if at times romantic. For 
those who are not satiated with war polemics the author reprints in an 
appendix a controversy with Zorn about the German position relative 
to the Hague Conferences. Of much more value is the treatment of the 
freedom of the seas (pp. 148-186). This is a real contribution, for here 
are assembled from sources not readily accessible views expressed dur- 
ing the war by writers on both sides. Altogether the work was well 
worth translating, and that task has been accomplished in readable 
fashion. 
J. S. REEVEs. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Historical Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and 
Approaches thereto, to 1773. Collected by ApotpH F. A. 
BANDELIER and FANNy R. BANDELIER. Spanish texts and Eng- 
lish translations, edited with introductions and annotations by 
CHARLES Witson HaAckETT, Associate Professor of Latin Ameri- 
can History in the University of Texas. Volume I. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1923. Pp. 
xx, 502. Paper, $3.75; cloth, $4.75.) 


One can hardly conceive of a more important undertaking by an 
American institution that includes historical research among its func- 
tions than that of searching for and publishing original documents per- 
taining to the earliest period of the nation’s history. It was research of 
this kind that engaged the attention of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington in 1911, when it enlisted the services of the late Adolph F. A. 
Bandelier for the purpose of copying, in the archives of Mexico and of 
Spain, such documents as bear on the early history of our Southwest. 
The product of this labor consisted of about five hundred pages trans- 
cribed in Mexico, and of about nine hundred pages subsequently copied 
in Seville; but of the former collection about half comprised extracts 
from printed works, evidently made for subsidiary use. After the death 
of Bandelier at Seville during the progress of the work, it was con- 
tinued by his wife. Added to the Bandelier collection of transcripts, to 
the extent of about one-tenth, are copies of various manuscripts in the 
Edward E. Ayer collection in the Newberry Library of Chicago, the 
Bancroft Library of the University of California, and the private collec- 
tion of Professor Herbert E. Bolton. 

When Dr. Jameson, director of the Department of Historical Re- 
search, was authorized to proceed with the publication of the materials 
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gathered by the Bandeliers, he was fortunately able to gain the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Charles W. Hackett, of the University of Texas, whose pre- 
liminary training under Professor Bolton, and his subsequent excellent 
studies relating to Southwestern history, so well equipped him for such 
an undertaking. With able assistance in transcribing and translating, 
Dr. Hackett assumed the task in 1917, and after six years of labor the 
first of the four volumes of these historical documents has been placed 
before students. 

This collection of Spanish documents does not pertain alone to our 
Southwest, for, in order to afford a background to the entire work, a 
chapter on the Expansion of Spain in North America, 1492-1590, is in- 
cluded, introductory to the documentary treatment of the Founding of 
New Mexico, 1580-1600, which composes the remainder of the volume. 

The plan of the book is in accord with the best traditions of works 
of its kind. Dr. Jameson in an introductory note sets forth the concep- 
tion of the undertaking, while Dr. Hackett in his preface summarizes 
briefly and elucidates the plan. The two parts of the text are divided 
into appropriate sections, each preceded by an introduction prepared by 
Dr. Hackett, and followed with brief explanatory notes. The Spanish 
text is accompanied with English translations, page for page, and an 
adequate index is provided. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington has made it possible to pro- 
duce the first volume of a series that will prove to be of truly monu- 
mental importance to students of the oldest part of the United States, 
historically speaking. It is a work that has long been needed, and there 
is little doubt that the source-materials now and hereafter afforded will 
be the means of settling various mooted points respecting the early ex- 
ploration and colonization of our Southwest and of the adjacent Mexican 
regions. The succeeding three volumes will be awaited with great in- 
terest. Dr. Hackett, as editor, is to be felicitated on the completion of 
the first volume of a work of such great promise, while the wisdom of 
the Carnegie Institution in making it possible will be commended by all 
students. 

F, W. Hopce. 


Privateering and Piracy im the Colonial Period: Illustratsve Docu- 
ments. Edited under the auspices of the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America by JoHN FRANKLIN JAMESON, Di- 
rector of the Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1923. Pp. xxvi, 619. $5.00.) 

AMoNG the many valuable collections of historical documents issued 
under the auspices of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, none will stand higher in the estimation of scholars than Dr. 
Jameson’s Book of Pirates. It contains a series of texts, brought to- 
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gether from many scattered and often obscure places both here and 
abroad, that constitute a representative and fairly complete list of refer- 
ences to colonial piracy and privateering from 1638 to 1762. The items, 
203 in number, range from the brief text of the decree of a judge of a 
vice-admiralty court to the long and detailed record of the careers of 
such pirates as Every, Kidd, and the crew of Bartholomew Sharp, in- 
cluding even the familiar “ Lament” of Kidd, which we all know, in 
part at least, and which the editor says he remembers hearing his Salem 
grandmother sing when he was a boy. The narratives are exciting and 
dramatic and might furnish material for a score of tales of piratic ad- 
venture, as thrilling as that of Treasure Island. The career of Kidd is 
distinctly less interesting than those of Every and the Sharp crew, and 
one feels that Kidd has become the most famous of pirates, less for what 
he actually did, than from the reputed disposal of his gains and the un- 
certainty of his guilt. As Dr. Jameson refuses to reach a conclusion on 
this last point, we may well believe that the problem is insoluble. 

The work contains a body of annotations which as a storehouse of 
reliable and illuminating information attains to high distinction. Dr. 
Jameson has taken his editorial functions with the utmost seriousness 
and in the face of difficulties that at times seem almost insurmountable 
(as in the case of the drug items on pages 457-461) has commented on 
sea-terms, ship names, sails, rigging, courses, and particularly place and 
personal names, some of which seem almost hopelessly obscure. The 
notes in this volume arouse our admiration for the editor’s energy and 
persistence and profound respect for his learning, insight, and wisdom. 
He rarely fails in his determination to leave nothing unexplained, but is 
clearly puzzled by “the new Company in Venice” on page 484, and by 
“la’ft’’ on page 127. He says nothing about “Hack boat” (p. 182), 
does not make it clear that “ Minnens” was probably the contemporary 
pronunciation of “ Menzies” (p. 315), does not explain “Our Buoy” 
(p. 386), “dropping Stones” and “ Distil Stones” (pp. 475, 484), and 
queries “ Thares ”, which is clearly “ Shares”, on page 521. It is a mis- 
take to identify Captain Larimore of page 152 with the Larrimore of 
Bacon's Rebellign. The mention of the “Board of Trade” and the 
“Lords of Trade” in the same foot-note (p. 180), and of “ Cape Corso 
Castle” and “Cape Coast Castle” on adjoining pages (pp. 315-316), 
may mislead readers, though none of these forms is incorrect. 

I cannot close this notice, a!l too brief, of a very notable book with- 
out calling attention to several delicious touches of humor that are well 
worth quoting, but can only be noted here by reference (pp. xvi, 167, 
169, 207, 280, 316, 344), except in the one case of the editor’s comments 
on Cotton Mather’s ministrations as adding “a new horror ” to a pirate’s 
dread of execution. Dr. Jameson has given us one more illustration, and 
from a new angle, of the “usual insufferable vanity” of that famous 
Puritan divine. 


CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
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Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
June, 1708-1709, preserved in the Publsc Record Office. Edited 
by Ceci. Heaptam, M. A. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1922. Pp. xliv, 642. 4os. gd.) 

THE new volume of the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, appears 
six years after its immediate predecessor and advances the subject a 
year and a half. The expectations aroused in 1916, when two volumes, 
covering a period of nearly four years, were issued within a few months 
of each other, have not been fulfilled; and, although, in the meantime, the 
first independent volume of the Board of Trade Journal has been given 
to the public and enough material has been calendared in manuscript to 
make one or more volumes of the printed colonial series, it is probably 
too much to hope that any rapid or regular system of publication is 
likely to be entered upon in the near future. 

The present volume is similar in content to that which went before, 
in that it shows during these years in the colonies a marked falling-off in 
the numerous querulous complaints and charges, directed against the 
proprietary and corporate governments, such as characterized the docu- 
ments calendared from 1696 to 1706. Undoubtedly this decrease in the 
number of complaints is due to the failure of the bills brought before 
Parliament in 1701 and 1706 for the purpose of reducing the private 
colonies to a closer dependence on the crown, in support of which most 
of the charges were prepared. Consequently, during these later years 
there are fewer signs of restlessness and discontent than there were in 
the earlier period and fewer indications that the colonists were aggrieved 
because of the policy inaugurated after 1696 for the purpose of enforcing 
the acts of trade. Either the colonists were getting used to the situa- 
tion and were finding it less serious than they had feared, or else the 
Board was not following up its policy as strictly as had been expected. 
Probably both causes were at work, for the colonies seem to be entering 
on a period of adjustment of their relations with the mother country 
that was becoming reasonably satisfactory to both sides. 

After employing for ten years a policy that had something coercive 
about it, the Board decided to adopt a new method of dealing with colonial 
affairs. It seems to have realized that the reports of such men as Ran- 
dolph, Quary, Bridger, and Larkin were not to be depended upon, and 
that to despatch such men to America was not the best way to win the 
confidence of the colonists or to secure the most reliable information. 
It, therefore, revived a form of inquiry introduced by the Lords of Trade 
as far back as 1680 and called on the colonial governors to send full and 
frequent returns of the state and condition of their respective govern- 
ments. In a series of queries, sent out in 1707 and differently worded 
according to the different conditions prevailing in the royal provinces, 
the proprieties, and Newfoundland, it demanded answers to a great 
variety of questions covering matters of government, administration, 
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the judiciary, trade, population, and the like. In 1708-1709 replies were 
beginning to come in. Those from Newfoundland, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas are calendared very fully in 
this volume and give a remarkably clear and detailed picture gf the 
colonial situation in those years. Inquiries, also, were sent at the same 
time for the purpose of obtaining data regarding the number of negroes 
imported into the colonies, in the interest of a report that the Board was 
asked to make to the House of Commons on the activities of the Royal 
African Company and the private Guinea traders and that was finally 
submitted in two sections, on January 27 and December 19, 1709. Ques- 
tions were asked, too, regarding patent offices, that is, such offices in the 
colonies as were filled by patents issued in England, a form of appoint- 
ment that was subject to grave abuses. Despite the Board’s efforts to 
reform this system, it had too many supporters at headquarters to yield 
to treatment. 

A large part of the volume is taken up with documents relating to 
_Barbados, the Leeward Islands, and Jamaica, where Governors Crowe, 
Parke, and Handasyd were involved in all sorts of troubles. Crowe was 
corrupt and arbitrary and had eventually to be recalled. Parke had more 
justice on his side and was able to satisfy the home government that he 
was not the only offender; but in spite of this fact he could not satisfy 
his opponents in the colony, who made two attempts to assassinate him, 
the story of which is recounted here. The details of the third and suc- 
cessful attempt will appear in the next volume. Handasyd was, on the 
whole, badly treated by the authorities at home, and finally retired 
heartily sick of his job. Another large number of papers, some thirty 
in all, concern the plans for the expedition against Canada in 1709, 
suggested by Colonel Samuel Vetch of Massachusetts. The project. was 
taken up with enthusiasm by the New Englanders and New Yorkers, who 
were willing, for the time being, to sink their differences with each other 
and with England, and to accept the military leadership of an English 
general, Nicholson, in order to drive the French from Montreal and 
Quebec and to exterminate the nest of pirates at Port Royal that had 
become an unmitigated nuisance. Underlying this plan for offensive 
action was the hope of preserving and extending the trade in furs, fish, 
and naval stores. With these papers may be included others relating 
to a plan to recapture the Bahamas, which had fallen into the hands of 
French and Spanish buccaneers, and to an expedition against the French 
at Mobile, proposed by one Thomas Nairne, who styled himself “agent 
and itenerary justice among the Indians” there. 

Among matters of lesser importance may be mentioned the interpreta- 
tions of the Navigation Acts, given in sections 226, 372, and 406; infor- 
mation about the working of the Coinage Act of 1708; and the various 
attempts made to settle the poor Palatines in Jamaica, a phase of the 
Palatine movement about which little has been known hitherto. At- 
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tention may be called also to Virginia’s complaint that South Carolina 
was interfering with her fur trade; to the engrossing of sugar lands in 
the West Indies and of tobacco lands in Virginia, in consequence of 
which many of the smaller farmers were compelled to migrate else- 
where; and to the evidence for illicit trading, privateering, and piracy, all 
of which were still indulged in, though on a reduced scale. That piracy 
was still considered, in some quarters, a respectable sort of business ap- 
pears from a remarkable petition printed on page 411, from “the wives 
and relations of pirates and buckaneers of Madagascar and elsewhere 
in the East and West Indies to H. M.” praying “on behalf of said 
pirates and their accomplices, for a general pardon, soe that their wealth 
and riches may be secured to them on their return home”. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a state of society and social justice in which such a 
petition could be taken seriously. 
CuHartes M. ANDREWS. 


Samuel Adams, Promoter of the American Revolution: a Study tn 
Psychology and Politics. By RALPH VoLNEY Hartow, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of History in Boston University. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1923. Pp. x, 363. $3.00.) 


Dr. Hartow has written an interesting, original, and courageous 
book, in a good, pithy style. But from the professional viewpoint it is 
neither a sound nor a valuable book; and it is certainly not a definitive 
biography of Samuel Adams. 

From contemporary Boston newspapers, the Bernard and the Hutchin- 
son manuscripts, and other sources, Dr. Harlow has gleaned several new 
facts and opinions on Revolutionary Massachusetts. His exhibit, in 
chapter XI., of evidences of the levelling and radical spirit of 1774- 
1775, is excellent. His interpretation of the Tea Party is original, and 
at variance with Professor Schlesinger’s. But he has neglected certain 
valuable sources, such as the manuscript collections of the New York 
Public Library, and he has adduced no new fact of any importance for 
the life of Samuel Adams. None of the mysteries of his career, such as 
the means of his reversing the House majority in 1768, and the date of 
his first conscious striving for independence, have been cleared up. Al- 
though we are often told that Adams imposed his will and his views on 
an unwilling community, we are not told how it was done. Nothing 
new is discovered respecting the machinery of agitation—the caucuses, 
committees, anniversary celebrations, dinners, and song-fests, which 
were Adams’s characteristic contributions to the cause. His strong 
Puritan prejudice, which gave him the key to the New England heart, is 
barely mentioned. His Congressional career after 1776 is wholly 
omitted, although there are some amusing pages on his reaction to 
Shays’ Rebellion. The social and political background, which, as Mr. 
J. T. Adams has shown, goes far to explain the goings-on of the Yan- 
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kees, is neglected; and the author’s knowledge of political theory is evi- 
dently too slight for a just appraisal of Sam Adams’s political writings. 

The original feature of the work is its attempt to explain Adams’s 
character and career in terms of psychoanalysis. He “ was not entirely 
normal ”—what revolutionary is ?—“ and he probably was a neurotic ”— 
a probability upon which much dogmatic assertion is based. Adams’s 
early failures in business gave him an “inferiority complex”. “ His 
political activity was the product, not of his reason, but of his emotions, 
and his behavior in politics was on that account always irrational” (p. 
143). His sense of frustration was projected upon England, because 
England had ruined his father along with the Land Bank. 

The new psychology is doubtless destined to become a valuable in- 
strument of historical interpretation; but it is a sharp and jagged tool 
with which amateurs should not play, at least not until the psychol- 
ogists have defined the rules of the game. Until then, we had better con- 
tent ourselves with excavating evidence on historical characters, for the 
professionals to analyze in the Journal of Psychology. Now, the evi- 
dence that a psychologist mostly wants is data on a person’s childhood 
and youth—his relations with his parents, brothers, and school-fellows; 
his sex experiences and dreams; his pathological symptoms. Given 
these, a convincing and enlightening psychological biography may be 
constructed. But of Adams’s childhood and youth we are wholly igno- 
rant, and the only pathological evidence adduced by his biographer is an 
intermittent tremulousness of hand and voice, which was also character- 
istic of John Adams and John Quincy Adams. Dr. Harlow has built up 
his case without any of the data that a psychotherapist requires to ana- 
lyze a patient. 

Having postulated the inferiority complex and neuroticism, Dr. Har- 
low lays down a course of behavior that a person thus afflicted must 
follow and distorts Adams’s career in order to fit it into the pattern. 
Neurotics “ always make an effort to redress the lack of balance in the 
objective world by constructing mental worlds of their own” (p. 170). 
“ Objective causes fail to give any adequate explanation of Adams’s be- 
havior.” Reconciliation meant, for Adams, “the destruction of the 
vehicle in which he had ridden far on the road to success”. Hence his 
“subjective creation” of a tyrannical Britain, and a wholly irrational 
agitation in 1771-1773. It is curious that Professor MclIlwain has just 
pronounced some of these “ subjective” and “emotional” writings of 
Adams to be a more historically correct description of the powers of 
Parliament than anything written by Chatham or Burke. Dr. Harlow 
misses the significance of tightening imperial fiscal control at this 
period, and of the new colonial civil list. These were facts; not the 
only facts, to be sure, but one did not have to be a neurotic to consider 
them the essential facts of the situation, against which it was necessary 
to arouse the people before “ they will be so accustomed to bondage, as 
to forget they were ever free” (Writings of Adams, II. 189). The 
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policy principits obstare that Adams then adopted may have been a 
dangerous policy—a “principle of subversion”, as Acton wrote. It 
doubtless fell short of the highest political morality; but it was not an 
irrational policy, aimed at an imaginary situation; nor, in view of what 
followed, can it be deemed an impractical policy. 

S. E. Morison. 


The Life of Caleb Cushing. In two volumes. By CraupE M. 
Fuess. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 1923. 


Pp. xi, 454; vil, 442. $10.00.) 

Here is told for the first time the life story of an siraeddite 
“ Northern man with Southern principles”. Caleb Cushing’s part in the 
struggle over slavery has heretofore been interpreted from the opinions 
of his opponents. John Quincy Adams charged him with “ obsequious- 
ness and sacrifice of principles” (I. 412). When Cushing attacked 
antislavery as “immoral and irreligious”, James Russell Lowell re- 
torted: ‘“ Since Reynard the Fox donned a friar’s hood, and, with the 
feathers still sticking in his whiskers, preached against the damnable 
heresy of hen-stealing, there has been nothing like this!” (II. 221- 
223.) Even James Ford Rhodes felt constrained to say while praising 
Cushing’s talents: “It is, indeed, a pity to mar the portrait of such a 
man, but it cannot be denied that he lacked moral sense” (Rhodes, I. 
392). When Mr. Fuess, therefore, gained access to Cushing’s papers, 
so long withheld by the family from the public eye, he had a remarkable 
opportunity to speak from the personal records of the man. 

After graduation from Harvard, Cushing plunged into law, litera- 
ture, and politics. In Congress, he defended the right of petition but 
opposed abolitionist measures. On the bank issue he supported Tyler 
against Clay and left the Whig party. Tyler sent him as minister to 
China. He returned to become a general in the Mexican War and 
Democratic candidate for governor of Massachusetts. While on the 
supreme bench of Massachusetts, Cushing was named attorney general 
by Pierce. Cushing took the Southern view on “ bleeding Kansas ” and 
upheld the Dred Scott Decision. He presided at the Democratic con- 
vention of 1860 in Charleston and joined the Southern bolters at Balti- 
more. But when South Carolina seceded, Cushing had reached his 
“Farthest South”. He became confidential counsellor of two Republi- 
can secretaries of state. For Seward he studied the Trent affair and 
negotiated a treaty with Colombia. Fish relied upon him in negotiat- 
ing the Treaty of Washington with Great Britain; he went as senior 
counsel before the Geneva Tribunal to settle the Alabama claims. He 
ended his long public service as minister to Spain. He might have 
ended it as Chief Justice of the United States, had his “ Southern princi- 
ples” made fewer enemies in the North. 

The biographer has made no attempt to conceal Cushing’s ambition 
for personal advancement. His was a remarkable career of strenuous 
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public service, but never disinterested. It did not contain the element of 
sacrifice that has endeared Lee to the American people. Nor has the 
author blinked the fact that Cushing was cold to the moral issue in 
slavery. More than that, Cushing lacked the vision to see what Lincoln 
saw clearly—that this nation could not exist half slave, half free. With 
tenacious courage Cushing fought, up to the moment of secession, for 
the principle of a dual nation. Mr. Fuess holds a brief for Cushing’s 
sincerity (I. 6, II. 413). Many readers, however, will lay down these 
volumes with some doubts still lurking in their minds. After all, Cush- 
ing’s home, family, and property were in the North. Lee rode away 
from Arlington to lose himself in his cause. Somehow Cushing’s pro- 
fessions of love for the Union do not ring clear and true. His patri- 
otism had responded more readily when, with the cry of “ manifest 
destiny ”, American settlers had pressed into the Mexican state of Texas. 

A sharper delineation of politics in Massachusetts could have been 
made as a background. Jacksonians and Whigs are not clearly charac- 
terized. The Antimasons are misrepresented. They were not entirely 
absorbed by the Whigs. Election records show that a larger number 
joined with the Democrats to support Van Buren. The effect of Tyler’s 
administration upon the Democratic party has not been sufficiently indi- 
cated. Jacksonians had to stand by and watch Calhoun and old “ nulli- 
fers” return to power. These pro-slavery Democrats wrested control 
of the party from Van Buren and so directed its policy that the Free 
Soil party, a coalition of Van Buren Democrats and “ Young Whigs”, 
became an eventuality. The account of the Kansas-Nebraska affair is 
disappointing. Cushing’s relations with Douglas on the one hand and 
with radical Southerners on the other ought to throw more light upon 
the motives which inspired the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and reopened the 
controversy over the extenston of slavery. Historical students who 
turn to this biography will be disappointed that the author has not found 
more in the great mass of Cushing manuscripts. 

Mr. Fuess has, however, contributed to our knowledge of the China 
mission and Webster’s relations with Tyler. He has given an interest- 
ing account of the nomination of Pierce and of Cushing’s service as 
attorney general. He has thrown side-lights upon the abolitionist Gar- 
rison, upon the poet Whittier as a politician, and upon Everett, polished 
orator and idol of respectability. He has shown Cushing’s value as ad- 
viser to the administrations of Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, and Grant. 


A. B. DARLING. 


The Csvil War in America. By WALTER GASTON SHOTWELL. In 
two volumes. (New York and London: Longmans, Green, and 


Company. 1923. Pp. ix, 397; Vil, 379. $10.00.) 
THESE volumes are a tribute to the author’s industry, but they are 
too detailed and extended to command much attention from the general 
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reader and too uncritical to be of much help to the student. Funda- 
mentally, they comprise a narrative history of the War between the 
States, but from the traditional and orthodox Northern viewpoint. Too 
often the impression is given that the Southern armies existed merely 
because it was necessary for the Federal forces to have an opposition. 
Especially is this evident in the narrative relating to the operations in 
the West. ; 

The work opens with a short résumé of the events leading up to the 
opening of the struggle, followed by an account of the gathering of the 
forces and a narrative of the First Manassas. The remainder of the 
first volume is devoted to an account of the operations in the West, con- 
cluding with the fall of Vicksburg. The opening of the second volume 
continues the western operations to the fall of Chattanooga, after which 
the narrative takes up the events in Virginia, beginning with the Penin- 
sula campaign and continuing to the end at Appomattox, with brief in- 
terludes to tell of the Atlanta campaign, of Sherman’s raid to the sea 
and his subsequent march northwards, and of Hood’s Tennessee cam- 
paign. 

The treatment of the several campaigns is uneven, the best being that 
relating to Vicksburg, in the first volume, and to the Second Manassas 
and Gettysburg, in the second volume. The account of the Seven Days’ 
Battles is particularly unsatisfactory, as is that of the naval opera- 
tions, which deals largely with the spectacular features of naval partici- 
pation, but which contains no particular discussion of the effect and im- 
portance of Northern superiority at sea. The statements as to battle 
strength and losses are uncited and are rather loose and not altogether 
accurate. There is no mention of the military and naval operations at 
Charleston or of those in Florida. Nor is the Red River campaign of 
1864 or Lee’s expiring effort at Fort Steadfnan in 1865 mentioned. More 
surprising, however, is the lack of comment on Wilson's well-conceived 
and well-executed campaign into Alabama and Georgia in the spring of 
1865. 

There are no notes, no maps, and no bibliography. Only at rare 
intervals is there an attempt at constructive critical discussion and 
evaluation. Nor is there any mention of the problems of munitions, 
transportation, enlistments, etc., a common neglect with most writers of 
this period. 

The author is, apparently, comparatively unfamiliar with the details 
of the war from the Southern standpoint, as is evidenced by many 
minor errors of names, initials, and rank. Most of the important battle- 
fields have evidently been visited in person. This has made possible 
good descriptions of the scenes of important actions, but has not com- 
pensated for the lack of maps. 

The devotion of most of the first volume to the operations in the 
West is fortunate, as it has resulted in giving a needed emphasis to the 
important operations in the granary of the Confederacy. While the 
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Federal army in Virginia was being consistently defeated by Lee and his 
veterans, the Northern armies in the West were pursuing an uninter- 
rupted course of victory. 

This emphasis of the western operations is apparently due to the 
author’s admiration for Grant rather than to a definite and preconceived 
purpose resulting from an appreciation of the importance of these opera- 
tions in their effect on the final outcome of the war. A study of these 
operations is interesting because in this area the South was, practically, 
never decisively the winner. This was due as much to ineffective leader- 
_ ship, to the immense area, and to the lack of sufficient forces, as to 
Grant’s genius. . 

There is a frank admiration and appreciation of Lee, both as a man 
and a general, though Grant is the author’s hero. Too often, however, 
it seems to appear that after all Lee was only a convenient foil for the 
exercise of Grant’s superior powers and genius! No comment on the 
constant relative disparity of resources and men is made. There are a 
number of brief and illuminating biographical sketches of Northern 
leaders, such as McClellan, Pope, Fitz-John Porter, Meade, and others 
of similar rank. McClellan is the author’s béte noire and is roughly 
handled. Pope comes off much better than has heretofore been his lot 
and seems to be unduly favored. The author correctly points out the 
injustice done to Sumner when he was not promoted into McClellan’s 
place and later te succeed Burnside. Certainly Sumner was more en- 
titled to the promotion than either Burnside or Hooker, both because of 
his long service and because of his effective leadership on the field of 
battle. 

Briefly, this is a history of the war in terms of slavery, secession, and 
military events (battles). The author considers the war “as brought 
about by a few angered politicians—disappointed at the result of an 
election, discouraged at the prospect of diminished patronage, and am- 
bitious of honors in a new republic—and that it would end in the de- 
struction of slavery” (I. 86). He repeats the ancient, and now re- 
futed, story of Floyd’s “treachery”. Lincoln’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation “ was a staggering blow to a Confederacy that had always been 
struggling with financial embarassments” (II. 144). There are a num- 
ber of misstatements, half-statements, and omissions regarding some of 
the important details of the military operations. 

From many angles the work under review deserves high praise. The 
fundamental criticism of it is that it is uncritical, undocumented, and 
tends to be one-sided. The American history of the War between the 
States that will consider the contest impartially as it relates both to 
the North and the South still remains to be written. There is no mili- 
tary history of the war in terms of munitions, transport, food, and all 
that go to make an effective army, properly correlated with a critical 
narrative of the military and naval operations. 

Tuomas Rosson Hay. 
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Reconstruction in Arkansas, 1862-1874. By THomas S. STAPLEs, 
Ph.D., Professor of History, Hendrix College. [Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economicg, and Public Law, vol. 
CIX.] (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1923. 
Pp. 450. $4.50.) 

Tuis exhaustive work on reconstruction in Arkansas brings to a close 
the long series of studies on the reconstruction period which were begun 
nearly forty years ago at Columbia University by Frederic Bancroft and 
the late William A. Dunning and were continued for more than a quarter 
of a century in Professor Dunning’s seminar. There was no more pro- 
ductive seminar in America than this of Professor Dunning and its out- 
put constitutes a monument to him as scholar and teacher. 

The work of Dr. Staples follows the familiar plan of the Columbia 
series, though perhaps it is restricted more closely than others to the 
development of the reconstruction in a single state. It begins with the 
partial occupation of Arkansas by Federal forces and the appointment by 
Lincoln of General Phelps as military governor. The author next traces 
the gradual development of a “loyal” party from a very small nucleus 
of true Union men to the constitutional convention of 1864 which under- 
took to inaugurate reconstruction according to the Lincoln ten per cent. 
plan. Arkansas, therefore, belorfgs in a group with Virginia, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee; its war-time reconstruction came to an. end in failure in 
1867-1868, just as the “Lincoln” governments did in Virginia and 
Louisiana. Some attention is given to the growth of a radical party in 
the state, with a fuller account of the development of the military recon- 
struction under the acts of Congress of 1867. Among other matters 
_ which are exhaustively treated may be mentioned the methods by which 
the Republican party entrenched itself in control of the state, the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, education, social and economic conditions, and finally, the 
break-up of the Republican party in 1874, the year of the “tidal wave”. 

Several important characteristics distinguish the reconstruction in 
Arkansas from that of the other Southern states. Arkansas, a frontier 
state of the South, was never strongly occupied by Federal forces. The 
state had a small negro population and therefore had fewer race conflicts. 
General Phelps, Lincoln’s military governor, accomplished nothing at all, 
but as early as 1863 several promjnent ex-Confederates were aiding in a 
movement to restore the state to the Union. Since it was an out-of-the- 
way state Arkansas did not attract much public notice, and apparently 
its government had less intimate connections with Washington than was 
the case in the larger and better known states to the east. The most 
interesting episode of the Arkansas reconstruction is the Brooks and 
Baxter war between the partizans of rival Republican claimants for the 
governorship. In this controversy President Grant, the local Republi- 
cans, and the local Democrats each changed sides at least once. Able 
carpet-baggers were less numerous than in other states, though General 
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Powell Clayton, governor from 1868 to 1872, is one of the best types of 
the strong executive so characteristic of the reconstruction régime. 
Misgovernment under incompetent officials there was, but the story of this 
is not so dreary as usual. 

Dr. Staples bases his work to an unusual degree upon local news- 
papers and upon local public documents, but does not appear to have 
exhausted the possibilities of the United States public documents. Mem- 
oirs and first-hand accounts by participants in the reconstruction were 
evidently not often to be had—at any rate have not been much used. As 
a result the story is mainly political and is therefore lacking in color and 
incident. But it is a worthy number of the Columbia series, and the cool 
and clear discussion of the various controversial subjects reflects credit 
upon the author’s poise and scholarship. 


Four Famous New Yorkers: the Political Careers of Cleveland, 
Platt, Hill, and Roosevelt. [The Political History of the State 
of New York, vol. IV.] By DEAtva Stanwoop ALEXANDER, 
LL.D. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1923. Pp. 
xvil, 488. $4.00.) 


ABOUT twenty years ago Colonel Alexander completed his three vol- 
umes on the Political History of the State of New York, at that time 
without much doubt the best state history yet produced. Told in sprightly, 
animated style, the story brought forth characters that lived in the read- 
er’s mind almost as really as they had years before in the towns or along 
the country roads of New York state. This was the more remarkable as 
the book possessed a kind of encyclopaedic inclusiveness, as if the writer 
had always at his hand the old Civil Lists that Thurlow Weed so warmly 
recommended to historians. It was a political history in being the his- 
tory of politicians, a tale of how some men outwitted others, but finely 
generous and impartial in spirit, as a man might tell of a good game 
between keen and vigorous antagonists. The events of all campaigns for 
office were covered quite evenly, so that the chapters read like well- 
written year-books of political parties. The unfriendly critic might de- 
plore the lack of emphasis so essential to composition, either of a his- 
torical narrative or a painting or a park, but the author doubtless could 
answer that he had essayed a faithful human record rather than a gen- 
eral picture or a philosophical interpretation. To him the leaders were 
interesting as they attracted or repelled by personal qualities, rather than 
as they represented the mass interests of different sections of society. 
In his political history he is biographical rather than in the slightest de- 
gree sociological. 

It is appropriate, then, that his fourth volume, which brings the story 
from 1882 to 1904, should be entitled Four Famous New Yorkers; it is 
in all respects similar in theme and treatment to its predecessors, a record 
of nominations and elections, and of whatever legislation became the issue 
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of electoral contest. The first of these famous New Yorkers, Grover 
Cleveland, actually figures rather briefly in these pages, for he functioned 
briefly in state politics; only a year and a half intervened between the 
time when he left the mayor’s chair in Buffalo and that when he became 
a presidential candidate. Senator Hill has most space because his career 
was more active in New York than Platt’s and longer than Roosevelt’s. 
The reader peers beneath that marble mask and sees the elation that he 
felt in victory and the chagrin in defeat, a man who knew men and held 
to his engagements, and yet no man to take a romantic stand on principle. 
Hill did much to bring Alton B. Parker into prominence, and Parker 
became the formal eulogist of Hill, but when Parker sent his memorable 
“ gold telegram ” to St. Louis, in 1904, he addressed it to William F. 
Sheehan and not to Hill, whom he deemed too shrewd to be trusted with 
such a plain, outspoken statement. The careful chronicle of Hill is one 
of the most valuable features of the work, for he left us no autobiography 
to speak for him as did Platt and Roosevelt. Hill’s fight with Croker 
alone is worth the four dollars which the bookseller demands for the 
volume. On the other hand, one leaves the book with no understanding 
of the power of Platt, who haunts these pages, as he once did the car- 
toons, merely as a sort of feline wraith of whom sundry persons are 
much afraid until honest Ben Odell blows him off. But the narrative 
deals not alone with politics centring in Albany; the picture of the con- 
tests in the greater city, as it became in 1898, is quite as interesting. 

Like Judge Hammond, whose Political History, published some eighty 
years ago, may have been unconsciously his model, Colonel Alexander has 
held the scales steadily in weighing the merits of his contemporaries. 
Some meet the test with credit, like Governor Odell; others not so well, 
like Governor Black.. There is a judicial care in statement; for example, 
an eminent New York lawyer once named for governor by a Democratic 
faction may read what history says of him: He “was never silent and 
never unscrupulous. Although occasionally arrogant and rarely inclined 
to self-abnegation, his high character for ability and courage gave him 
great prestige’, etc. (p. 225). One misses the sense of public opinion 
that makes so real Professor Peck’s Twenty Years of the Republic, de- 
voted to about the same years; and one misses, too, the more “ scientific ” 
analysis of party methods which makes notable Dr. Gosnell’s recent 
volume on Boss Platt. There are no general explanations, no conclu- 
sions. But when the critic comes back to the preface and takes the book 
“not as a history of legislation, or of the great public questions of the 
time, but of the personal forces or types of public men who controlled the 
two great political parties in the State of New York”, he must pronounce 
the volume a fit companion for its predecessor, that is to say, a thoroughly 
successful work. Probably no other state had as interesting politics in 
those years; certainly no other has so full and fair a record of its political 
contests. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 
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A Life of Francis Amasa Walker. By JAMES PHINNEY MUNROE. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1923. Pp. vii, 449. 


$4.00. ) 


Amonc the biographies which will assist the historian in interpreting 
the thought and objectives of the American nation in the last third of 
the nineteenth century, few will be more serviceable than this narrative 
of the career of General Walker. For the period referred to, Walker’s 
life represents an unusual range. and combination of interests. It in- 
cluded the Civil War, public service in specialized fields, a transition in 
educational methods, and leadership in the development of the new science 
of economics. . 

Born in 1840, Walker entered manhood at the outbreak of the Civil 
War and promptly enlisted. In three early chapters, the student of mili- 
tary affairs will find not only judgments in regard to army commanders 
and the strategy of certain campaigns but also intimate pictures of the 
soldier’s daily routine and drudgery. This latter description is the more 
unusual, being largely based upon extracts from manuscript stories which 
General Walker dictated for grandchildren and which were not designed 
for publication. 

Walker rendered notable public service as superintendent of the cen- 
sus in 1870 and again in 1880; as commissioner of Indian affairs, 1871- 
1872; and as chief of the bureau of awards at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. Four chapters are devoted to these responsibilities. In 
all these positions he gained prestige, and in a period when political 
partizanship was flagrant he displayed great independence. The census 
of 1880 is a’most remarkable example of governmental research and 
publication. 

The historian of social life will possibly be more interested in the 
latter part of the volume, which is concerned with Walker’s educational 
work as professor in Yale University and president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and also with his authorship of well-known 
books on economics. The five chapters relating to his struggles to place 
the Institute of Technology on a sound financial basis and his loyal and 
constant exposition of the aims of technical education have more than a 
local interest, or one confined to the graduates of that institution. They 
furnish the historian of education with a useful source of material in 
regard to the vital changes from the classical training of the last century 
to the vocational curricula of the present. 

No one is better fitted to write this biography than Mr. Munroe. He 
was secretary of the Institute of Technology under Walker’s administra- 
tion and knew him well. General Walker did not keep letters of corres- 
pondents or copies of his own, and the task of the biographer to present an 
adequate picture of Walker’s intense and varied intellectual interests was 
by no means easy. Fortunately, Mr. Henry Holt was not only Walker’s 
publisher but also a warm personal friend, and this gave rise to correspon- 
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dence which was placed at the service of the biographer. Apart from 
correspondence, General Walker wrote many reports, addresses, and 
articles from periodicals, as well as his works on economics and military 
history, which frankly revealed his convictions on social and _ political 
questions of the day. Mr. Munroe has shown excellent judgment and 
taste in placing the burden of the narrative whenever possible upon 
Walker’s own writings, but at the same time he avoids the dullness which 
too frequent and continuous quotation often creates. The biography 
presents a faithful and sympathetic portraiture of a man who had excep- 
tional charm and personality and a marked influence in every movement 


with which he was associated. 
Davis R. DEwEy. 


Richard Olney and his Public Service. By Henry JaMEs. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1923. Pp. 
xiii, 335. $5.00.) 

Ir would be hard to find two characters in American history less 
likely than Grover Cleveland and Richard Olney to quarrel over credits. 
Neither posed for the future biographer. Neither thought much about 
his place in history. Each faced his daily dozen of hard tasks, with 
grim Puritan conscience, determined to do his duty regardless of either 
its attractive or its unpleasant features. 

It is a merit of Mr. James’s biography that he does not seek to make 
a case for Mr. Olney. Frankly he admits the latter’s limitations, his lack 
of social habits: “He attached no intimates.” He “worked in a se- 
clusion which was somehow honored without being elaborately pro- 
tected”. “ His active principle was at war with everything soft and 
affectionate.” And, in equal measure, he points out the lack of the 
gentler virtues: ‘‘Olney was perhaps endowed with more than the 
ordinary man’s capacity for obstinacy and resentment.” 

The author emphasizes also many excellent qualities: good judg- 
ment—with certain exceptions, which are neither concealed nor camou- 
flaged—ardent loyalty to his chief, perfect honesty of purpose, and un- 
failing diligence. “ His contribution to the Administration ”, writes Mr. 
James, “ was neither political influence nor popular prestige, but just 
his native ability and unqualified loyalty.” 

With respect to Mr. Olney’s title to lasting fame, Mr. James says 
frankly: ‘“ What Olney did in Washington during those years is what 
is worth considering. Nothing else in his life will matter much to 
posterity.” Serving “a chief who encouraged initiative and always won 
devotion”, he was expected to give the public the benefit of his judg- 
ment as well as of his other qualities; and in the three great tests which 
public life offered him, the Chicago strike, the Venezuela dispute, the 
general arbitration treaties, he showed initiative and courage, and most 
historians will agree also that his biographer’s addition of “ wisdom ”’ is 
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not too strong. Indeed, particularly in the case of the arbitration 
treaties, ‘‘ vision ” is the proper word to apply. 

The book’s high-water mark is reached in the chapter on the General 
Arbitration Treaty. In this field Mr. James seems particularly at home. 
He sees clearly the wider implications of each item in the ambitious 
Cleveland-Olney programme, which was nothing less than “to make all 
disputes prima facie arbitrable, and whenever an exception was to be 
made . . . to have it depend wholly upon Congress or Parliament rather 
than upon the Executive or upon the tribunal’s own view of preliminary 
questions”. “If war and not arbitration”, wrote Olney, “is to be 
evoked [sic] in the settlement of an international controversy, the direct 
representatives of the people, at whose cost and suffering the war must 
be carried on, should be properly charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing it.” 

Of the 197 pages of text, printed in large type, thirty-four are de- 
voted tc labor problems, the Coxeyites, the Chicago strike, and the labor 
unions. Fifty-seven pages are devoted to the Venezuelan case and the 
settlements associated with the adjustment of that famous dispute. The 
remaining hundred and six pages are divided between personal items, 
law cases, the Hawaiian case, and the Olney-Cleveland policy with re- 
gard to the Cuban Revolution. . 

The first seven appendixes contain a valuable collection of hitherto 
unpublished documents, many of them of considerable historical impor- 
tance, arranged to correspond, in general, with the chapters of the text. 

Appendix VIII. contains a brief list of articles concerning Richard 
Olney, and a much fuller list of Mr. Olney’s own writings, which con- 
sist chiefly of magazine articles, addresses, campaign letters, etc. 

The book is a judicial and scholarly study of a man who ably filled 
two Cabinet offices and declined two other federal offices of prime im- 
portance. Rogert McE roy. 


Alaska: a History of sts Admsnistration, Exploitation, and Indus- 
trial Development during its first Half Century under the Rule 
of the United States. By JEANNETTE Pappock Nicxo ts, Ph.D. 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1924. Pp. 456. 
$6.00. ) . 


ALASKA is unique among the continental acquisitions of the United 
States in that no idea of its ultimate statehood has been widely held. It 
was acquired hurriedly and without forethought, and has been greatly 
neglected for half a century. The utmost impression it has made upon 
popular consciousness has been that of a generous park, the haunt of the 
fur seals, and the scene of polar romances, It is known that there are 
few native Indian residents, and it has not been believed that there were 
many white inhabitants who took political life seriously. The possible 
exploitation of its mysterious resources has more than once aroused a 
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ripple of attention, but not enough to save Alaska from the indifferent 
mercies of a Washington bureau. 

So little is accessible concerning Alaska that this well-informed vol- 
ume is welcome in spite of its deliberate and self-imposed limitations. 
Being a history of Alaska during its rule by the United States, it con- 
tains no detailed account of the Russian province or of its diplomatic 
relations with Britain. There is not even a narrative of the transfer to 
the United States, although the scandals that have been connected with 
that transfer and the sentimental suggestions that have balanced it with 
Russian friendship in the Civil War make a critical study much to be 
desired. At the other end of the story, the volume closes with the 
territorial act of 1912, and we are given no account of either the strug- 
gle of Alaska with home rule or the federal experiments conducted there 
in the building of railroads and the management of mineral and timber 
lands. In many respects the book might have been a brief in support of 
the passage of the territorial act, and touched up later for publication 
after a publisher was found. It is an attractive volume, with an ad- 
mirable note on the sources, and with the Clark style of “contents” in- 
stead of chapters. There is also a good map. 

No other episode reveals the ineptness of the United States as an 
imperial governing agency better than that of Alaska does. When it 
was purchased, the United States had for nearly a century been ad- 
ministering colonies without developing either a colonial office or a group 
of trained colonial specialists. The failure to develop such an office 
was due to the fact that the American territories filled rapidly with 
large local populations quite capable of self-government and fully de- 
termined to enjoy it. Federal judges and governors were appointed 
and turned loose with little to guide them but their consciences and the 
Revised Statutes. Indifferent to the administration of all the territories, 
Congress was so little concerned over Alaska that no law was passed 
for its government until 1885, eighteen years after annexation; there was 
no delegate in Congress until 1906. Not until 1912 did Alaska receive 
even the degree of home rule involved in a full territorial establishment. 

Miss Nichols goes into great detail upon the factional fights over 
territory, statehood, and the jobs. She has much to say of Guggenheim 
and Anti-Guggenheim, without making it clear what conservation really 
meant or clearing up the facts and principles involved in the Taft-Bal- 
linger affair. Her book is a history of petty politics; but it is a good 
history, founded upon real sources and intelligently put together. 

Freperic L, Paxson. 


History of the Union Pacific: a Financial and Economic Survey. 
By NELSON TROTTMAN. (New York: Ronald Press Company. 
Pp. vi, 412. $5.00.) 

WRITERS have somewhat neglected the history of the larger railroad 
companies in the United States, although the field is a fruitful one and 
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should command the interest of students of transportation and of his- 
tory. Of the companies which have been written up, the Union Pacific 
has received the most attention, mainly because of its relations with the 
federal government. In spite of this earlier work, Mr. Trottman’s book 
presents the first reasonably comprehensive account of the activities of 
the Union Pacific. The volume under review describes the initial con- 
struction of the railroad, its subsequent financing, the activities of Jay 
Gould and Charles Francis Adams, the failure of the Union Pacific in 
1893 and its subsequent reorganization, the policies of Mr. Harriman, 
and the relations of the Union Pacific to the Hill lines in the North and 
to the Southern Pacific in the South. This is not quite the whole story, 
but it is enough to give a clear picture, and is probably as much as the 
available source-material will justify. 

Only a few comments are necessary. First, as to the extent of the 
author’s contribution to existing knowledge. Most of what is new in 
the book under review relates to the period in Union Pacific history sub- 
sequent to the completion of the road and prior to the reorganization of 
1898. On this period, and notably upon matters touching Gould’s con- 
nection with the road, the material presented here is fuller than in any 
other secondary account. There is less that is new in other sections of 
the book, although the author has consistently gone to the sources, and 
his point of view is often interesting even when he deals with matters 
which are, in general, known. 

So far as the reviewer can determine, the narrative is in almost every 
instance accurate. Evidently the manuscript has been carefully checked. 
Attention may be called to a slight error in the statement of the net 
earnings of the Union Pacific, July, 1886 (p. 190), and to the observa- 
tion (p. 6) that prior to 1862 the national government had been follow- 
ing a policy of making large grants to railroad companies. Technically 
this Jast statement is not correct, although the error is perhaps more 
technical than real. 

The reviewer would also like to point out that, contrary to the 
author’s opinion, the preponderant feeling of the state of California is 
not now antagonistic to the Southern Pacific Company. The attitude 
of the California Railroad Commission at the time the Union Pacific 
first sought to lease the Central Pacific, then under the control of the 
Southern Pacific Company, reflected this fact. The attitude of the Cali- 
fornia commission was also influenced by the theory which the com- 
mission entertained regarding the undesirability of competition in the 
railroad business and by the practical difficulties which attended the 
separation of the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific lines in California. 
There are many reasons for this change in public opinion regarding the 
Southern Pacific upon the Pacific Coast, but there is little question, for 
the moment at least, about the fact. It is probably unfortunate for the 
Union Pacific that the change has come about. 
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By and large the author has produced a book which is well worth 
reading. It is conscientiously done, with no apparent bias, and consti- 
tutes a distinct addition to the detailed works upon the economic history 
of the West. 

Stuart DAGGETT. 


Recent Changes in American Constitutional Theory. By Joun W. 
Burcess, Ph.D., J. U. D., LL.D. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1923. Pp. xi, 115. $1.75.) 


Tus small book—an apparent valedictory from Professor Burgess 
to “the more than ten thousand pupils whom [he has] been privileged 
to instruct in the evolution of political history and the principles of 
political science and constitutional law ”—verges somewhat on the Cas- 
sandra-like. By its very exaggeration of statement, however, it may 
serve to waken thought as to the present tendencies of our Congres- 
sional legislation and of our judicial decisions. Its thesis is that since 
the Spanish War—‘ a turning point in our political and constitutional 
history ’"—(and especially since 1914) this country has been trending 
towards “governmental autocracy”, towards “the extinction of the 
constitutional immunities of the individual against governmental power, 
the obliteration of the constitutional distinction between Sovereignty 
and Government, and the possible subordination of National sovereignty 
and independence to a World State”. As proof of these tendencies 
(not all of which will be regarded as evil by many of us) and as in- 
stances (singularly diverse, it must be admitted) of the transformation 
in the principles and in the practice of our constitutional government, 
Professor Burgess dwells upon the “democratic Caesarism” of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; the unlimited power of taxation of the government 
vested by the adoption of the Sixteenth Amendment; the adoption of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth amendments; the League of Nations and the 
international tendencies denoted by it; and finally the decisions of the 
Supreme Court upholding the validity of the Selective Draft Act and of 
the Espionage Act (the latter statute being termed by Professor Burgess 
“governmental despotism”). As to the rather extreme assault by Pro- 
fessor Burgess upon the Espionage Act and alleged suppression of free 
speech by the decision of cases thereunder, it should be noted that his 
criticism is chiefly directed at the language of the amending act of May 
16, 1918, whereas over ninety per cent. of the cases were, in fact, based 
on the original act and not on the amendment (which, by the way, has 
been now repealed). With reference to the other attacks by Professor 
Burgess on the tendencies of the Supreme Court since 1898, few persons 
will agree to the statement that the court is ceasing to be “the defender 
of the constitutional immunities of the individual against governmental 
power”, or that it “has come under the spell of war and socialism ”. 
Certainly, recent decisions as to the amendments relating to search and 
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seizure have enforced that vital protection of individuals to a degree 
never before afforded. Neither its Stock Dividend nor its Minimum 
Wage Law decision can be said to favor governmental power at the ex- 
pense of the individual; for these decisions have been severely criticized 
for failing to sustain such power. Nor are its recent decisions sustain- 
ing the war powers of Congress and of the President one whit more ex- 
treme than were decisions in analogous cases during and after the Civil 
War. In this connection, Professor Burgess ought not to forget that 
he himself, writing in 1890, was one of the few supporters of the doc- 
trine that the court erred, in 1867, in the famous Milligan Case, in deny- 
ing to Congress the power to institute military tribunals to try civilians. 
Careful students of the Supreme Court’s history will note that while 
throughout its history the court has, in general, shown a tendency to 
support the national sovereignty at the expense of state authority, it has 
at all times been much more sedulous than Congress in maintaining indi- 
vidual rights granted or guaranteed by the Constitution. This book, 
therefore, while stimulating, is hardly convincing. General tendencies 
cannot be proven by citation of so few particular instances or by in- 
stances discussed in so biassed a manner. Professor Burgess suggests 
a remedy for assumed evils in amendment of the Constitution by popu- 
lar conventions rather than by state legislatures. If, however, the 
people, through their present agencies, have relinquished their own liber- 
ties to the extent assumed by him, one may well question whether a 
change in the form of the agency through which the people may act 
would be of much avail. 
CHARLES WARREN. 


The Mexican Nation, a History. By Hersert INGRAM PRIESTLEY, 
Ph.D., Librarian of the Bancroft Library and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mexican History at the University of California. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xxili, 507. 
$4.00. ) ; 


Dr. PRIESTLEY has given us an excellent book in The Mexican Na- 
tion. He has brought to his task wide study in the Mexican field. It is 
not too much to say that possibly he has given us the best book thus far 
published touching the nation as a whole. . 

The bibliography upon which his work rests requires seventeen pages 
to recite; nothing escaped his drag-net. However, it is doubtful whether 
a book of this character should be published without concurrent refer- 
ences—they are there for the student who cares to go further into the 
subject, and they need not break into the continuity of the story. 

Dr. Priestley’s attitude towards the Mexican nation is sympathetic. 
He does not belong to the “ blood and thunder ” variety, carrying at his 
staff the flag of “ manifest destiny”, etc., so far as the Anglo-Saxon’s 
adventure into the Southwest is concerned. He does not believe in ag- 
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gression; we almost fear he is too much of an idealist to interpret in 
terms of the twentieth century the course of Mexican history. 

His line of approach to his subject is only partially correct. He ap- 
parently supports Bernal Diaz in his dictum, that “the conquest of New 
Spain was the work of a social element and not of individuals”. This 
premise is not sufficiently inclusive. Some of us believe that the con- 
quest of New Spain was not an attack led by a social element, but that 
it was rather the breaking in of the doors of a new world led by the ag- 
gressive peoples of western Europe. All of which is part and parcel of 
a programme quite beyond the power of mere man to alter or divert. 

Again, the reviewer must take issue with Dr. Priestley in possibly the 
most fundamental thing underlying his book, and that is the assumption 
that the Mexican peoples have been frustrated in the evolution of a 
democratic government through the machinations of individuals and the 
aggressions of Anglo-Americans and Europeans. For example, he says 
(p. xv), referring to the Diaz régime: “ The struggle for rational forms 
of government adapted to the needs of the people stopped, while a pro- 
gramme was initiated which promised more rapid returns, greater splen- 
dor, and more solid appearance of success. ... But his success was 
transitory because he set personal ambition against the trend of his 
country’s history ever since independence by denying it the political evo- 
lution which had barely begun at the fall of Maximilian.” 

Dr. Priestley belongs to that school. of historians which has sub- 
merged as far as possible economic considerations. He is not an econo- 
mist at all, because he writes: “‘ The foreigner built railroads, opened 
mines and farms, but he took his money away, and only a small residue 
went to benefit the Mexican nation in taxes and higher wages.” This 
statement, of course, is unsound. What count is taken of the hundreds 
of millions of investments? His whole discussion of the economics un- 
derlying the changes wrought through the employment of foreign capital 
in Mexican life is incomplete. How could an economist, for example, 
affirm that- Mexico became an “ eighteenth-century colony”, economi- 
cally, of the United States? Strong as were the ties between the two 
countries, the facts of course show on their face that Mexico is very 
much dependent on Europe in economic matters, and has been since the 
first foreign loan was extended to the struggling Mexican government 
by English bankers. 

The inheritances and traits of the Mexicans are certainly more Latin 
than Anglo-Saxon, and surely the Latin civilization has had much more 
to do with the unfolding of Mexican political life than has the Ameri- 
can, in spite of the fact that the Mexican tyro politicians patterned ex- 
tensively after the political mechanisms of the United States. 

In conclusion, it strikes the reviewer that Dr. Priestley has narrowly 
missed giving us a chef d’oeuvre. His diagnosis of the Mexican War, 
the Maximilian episode, the reforms of Juarez, the reign of Diaz, to- 
gether with the subsequent embroilments that afflicted the country under 
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Huerta and Carranza, have been admirably stated. It does seem, how- 
ever, to take up the Doctor’s “ biological ” argument, that he, like a great 
many writers on Mexico, mistakes the ability of the Mexicans to take 
over democratic customs and institutions. The mass of Mexicans is still 
unlettered and lacks the necessary traditions upon which to build sound 
democratic institutions. These things will come only with time—cen- 
turies perhaps. 
W. F. McCares. 


Asstoria de la Iglesta en México. By P. Martano Cuevas, S. J. 
Volumes I. and II. (Tlalpam, D. F., Mexico: Impr. del Asilo 
“Patricio Sanz”. 1921, 1922. Pp. 493; 528. $20.00.) 


TueE scholarly industry of this notable Jesuit historian has already 
produced several important works. Among them are: Documentos 
Inéditos del Siglo XVI. para la Historia de México (1914); Cartas y 
otros Documentos de Hernén Cortés (1915); and Documentacion Eclesi- 
Gstica Mexicana, Coleccién Cuevas (n.d., 7 v.). The latter is a series 
of photographic reproductions in folio of important manuscript materials 
from the archives of Seville, Paris, and Mexico. Of the work of Father 
Cuevas the Mexican historian Genaro Garcia, himself well known for 
painstaking scholarship, wrote in highly complimentary terms in spite 
of his widely divergent point of view concerning the Church in Mexico. 

In the Historia de la Iglesia Father Cuevas attempts a synthetic treat- 
ment, not elsewhere available, of the most important agency in New 
Spain’s sixteenth-century civilization. Interpretations of the social his- 
tory of the epoch of the Conquest are indeed not wanting, such as the 
monumental work México 4 través de los Siglos, by a group of liberal 
historians headed by Vicente Riva Palacio, or the Mexico, tts Social 
Evolution, produced under the editorship of the learned Justo Sierra. 
But valuable as these are, it need not be iterated that they emphasize 
rather the emancipation of Mexico from Spain and the Church than her 
primitive indebtedness to them. Histories of the Church there are, too, 
in abundance, and of the religious orders the writings are legion; but 
the defect of each is either too great antiquity, over-zealous partizanship, 
limited scope, or tedious prolixity. None of them have the width of view 
or the orientation or the mechanical apparatus of scholarship which 
characterize the present work. 

In his prologue the author declares that he would have preferred, if 
left to his own choice, to call his work “ An Essay”, or ‘‘ Notes on the 
Church History of Mexico”; such a title would no doubt have com- 
mended itself to the foreign, non-clerical reader, for the assimilation is 
not perfect, nor the synthesis complete. But for him who desires to 
steep himself in the lore of the first great civilizing agency which oper- 
ated in North America these thousand pages written con amore, but 
scientifically as the writer conceives his task, form the best available ma- 
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terial. Other points of view, if correctives be sought, may readily be 
had. 

The first volume gives an illuminating picture of Anahuac before its 
evangelization, followed by an account of the early work of the Church 
down to 1548. During this period came the first Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, and Augustinians. Notable workers among them, Archbishop 
Zumarraga, Bishop Vasco de Quiroga, and the fiery Las Casas, have 
their labors duly recorded, and there are accounts of the problems of 
Indian management, the erection of the first dioceses, the activities of 
the early Inquisition, and the establishment of the first charitable and 
educational institutions. Volume II. discusses the consolidation and am- 
plification of the fundamental institutions. The episcopacy, the first 
three councils, the cathedral chapters, the parish clergy, the Church in 
social questions, relations of Church to government are the main topics. 
There are also treatments of the formal Inquisition, the university, 
the life of the Christian family, and the early northern missions. A 
number of the less well-known clergymen of the period are noticed in 
biographical chapters. 

It could not be expected that such a work would fill the need for a 
social history of the sixteenth century in New Spain. But for a portrayal 
of the influence of the Church no one equipped for the work as is Cuevas 
has yet undertaken it. His book will long stand pre-eminent as the best 
example of modern interpretation of the period of the Conquest. The 
‘critic may point out the lack of an interwoven thread of political and 
economic history; he may add that the work is too highly subjective. 
It is indeed an ex parte account, with a visible leaning toward emphasis 
on the work of the orders as contrasted with that of the seculars. Among 
the regulars the Jesuits are, not surprisingly, accorded a transcendency 
that might not have been accorded by the pen of a lay historian. But 
with all discounts for subjectivity, the present generation is deeply in- 
debted to Father Cuevas for his synthesis. 

The volumes have many structural excellencies unusual in histories 
written in Mexico. There are general bibliographies at the first of each 
volume, special bibliographies for each chapter, useful documents repro- 
duced in appendixes, and a fair working index. The text is embellished 
throughout with half-tone and line illustrations from the codices, unpub- 
lished documents, and Mexican paintings.- 

Hereert I. PRIESTLEY. 


MINOR NOTICES 


The Life of the Ancient East: being some Chapters of the Romance 
of Modern Excavation. By Rev. James Baikie, F. R. A. S. (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. xiv, 463, $4.00.) The title of this 
book is misleading, because it suggests an account of the manners and 
customs of the peoples of antiquity, whereas it presents mainly the more 
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spectacular results of exploration and the more striking deeds of certain 
eminent rulers of the past. To write the life of ancient peoples would 
require long and detailed study in a different direction, including all ac- 
cessible material, much of which actually comes from the common people 
and is now buried in technical journals published in many languages. 
Such material is already a considerable mass and constantly growing. 

Such books as this, however, serve a useful purpose in popularizing 
the results of scholarship and in laying them before large numbers of 
people. 

After an introductory chapter on the work and its methods, five 
chapters are devoted to Egypt, two to Babylonia, one each to Assyria, 
Troy, Greece, Crete, and Palestine. Except in one case, all the chapters 
are named after some ancient city, as, Abydos, the Holy City of Egypt, 
and the Dawn of History; Nineveh and its Robber Kings. These 
titles have the snap of captions of newspaper articles, but serve to at- 
tract attention and fix a definite idea in the mind of the reader. Of 
course, they are one-sided, and others equally descriptive might be chosen. 
Niheveh was more than the home of robber kings, and was not the only 
ancient city worthy of that name. It would be equally true and more 
distinctive to call it “city of art and literature”. That Tutankhamen 
was thought worthy of having a chapter bear his name was perhaps in- 
evitable, in view of recent events in Egypt. . 

Only one chapter is devoted to Palestine, and this is concerned with 
one site, Gezer. It is a pity that some distinctively Israelite ruin could 
not have been found. This lack is now made good by the publication 
of the Harvard Excavations at Samaria, just issued by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1924). 

The brief bibliography in most cases gives only surnames of authors 
and titles of books, without full names, date, or place of publication. 
This is regrettable, since the bibliography is meant as an aid to “ further 
study of subjects dealt with ”. 

Some readers will wish, in case of quotations, which are not rare, 
that the author had seen fit, occasionally at least, to give volume, page, 
and name of book cited. 

The author appears to have a good acquaintance with his subject, 
and the impression made by the book is that he reports his authorities 
correctly. The difficulty of testing this point, owing to lack of references, 
has just been indicated. 

It is a pity to repeat a misleading statement (p. 249, top) about the 
arrangement of the writing on the Hammurabi Code. The correct state- 
ment is: The writing is in short perpendicular lines, reading from above 
downward, and arranged in horizontal columns. The first line in each 
column is on the right; the second, on the left, etc. 

The work is illustrated by thirty-two well-selected, full-page photo- 
graphic reproductions of ancient scenes, and is provided with a sketch 
map and an index. Davin G. Lyon. 
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Social Life in Ancient Egypt. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., F.B.A. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1923, pp. ix, 210, $2.00.) In six chapters Professor Petrie 
discusses the Framework of Society, the Administration, Rights and 
Wrongs, Private Life, Supplies and Commerce, Constructions and De- 
fence. This book, like the author’s Arts and Crafts in Ancient Egypt, 
will doubtless be widely read, for no other confined to just its subject 
has yet appeared. But on all the themes of the several chapters more 
reliable information is available—in such works as Professor Breasted’s 
History of Egypt and especially the new edition of Professor Adolf 
Erman’s Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben im Altertum, reworked by 
Professor Hermann Ranke, which appeared in 1923. The trouble with 
the Petrie method is that established facts and the author’s theories 
are inextricably interwoven, and readers not trained in Egyptology are 
liable to be misled. The English style leaves much to be desired, even 
such clauses occurring as this: “although every one is free to change 
their occupation as they prefer” (p. 11). But especially we object to 
the spirit that in the table of “approximate dates” labels the author’s 
own dates “by the Egyptians ” and the alternative dates “by Berlin” ! 
The last designation is not even strictly accurate, as the dates given coin- 
cide with Mr. Breasted’s rather than quite with those of the Berlin his- 
torian, Eduard Meyer. The book is the forerunner of a larger work, 
Descriptive Sociology of Egypt, which Professor Petrie is preparing 
under the terms of the will of the late Herbert Spencer, and this fuller 
work will give the references lacking in the small book under review. 


La Civilisation Egéenne. Par G. Glotz, Membre de I’Institut, Pro- 
fesseur d’Histoire Grecque a l'Université de Paris. [L’Evolution de 
’Humanité, dirigée par Henri Berr, IX.] (Paris, La Renaissance du — 
Livre, 1923, pp. viii, 471, 15 fr.) This book belongs to that very in- 
teresting series on the evolution of humanity, of which some eight volumes 
have already appeared and of which I have already reviewed Jardé’s 
La Formation du Peuple Grec (American Historical Review, XXIX. 
112.) The book contains a general introduction on such subjects as the 
sea, soil, climate, productions, the excavations, chronology, the Aegean 
peoples, the neolithic and chalcolithic periods, the age of bronze and the 
first Cretan hegemony, the second Cretan hegemony, the Mycenaean 
hegemony, and the Dorian invasion. Then follows a readable and ac- 
curate account of the material, social, religious, artistic, and intellectual 
life, with eighty-seven figures, three maps, and four plates, and a good 
bibliography and index. 

The excavations in Crete, where as long ago as 1878 a modern Greek 
by the significant name of Minos Kalokairinos established the site of 
King Minos’s Cnossus, and on the mainland of Greece at Tiryns, My- 
cenae, Dimini, Korakou, Zygouries, etc., have now yielded so much ma- 
terial for the Minoan civilization that we can draw some. very important 
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historical conclusions. It is remarkable in reading Professor Glotz’s book 
to see how much we really now know about physical types, costumes, 
armor, architecture, even about the family and about the government, 
about agriculture, industry, commerce, and international relations in the 
early civilization in the Aegean, although we are not yet able to read any 
of the inscribed documents of that time. We now have a fairly com- 
plete picture also of the aniconic as well as the anthropomorphic Aegean 
divinities, the Minoan places of worship, their ceremonies, their cult of 
the dead, their religious games, especially the bull-fight. We have many 
examples of their painting, though not a bit remains of Polygnotus or 
Apelles. We have their beantiful jewelry, gems, and hundreds of vases, 
as well as their still undeciphered language. For this period archaeology 
is the only history, and Professor Glotz’s book compares favorably with 
the similar book in English by Hall on Aegean Archaeology, which covers 
the same field of history. 

A peculiar mistake occurs on page 15 where Schliemann is credited 
with the belief that the sixth stratum at Troy was the city of Priam, 
whereas Schliemann firmly believed that Homer represented such early 
history that the second city must be the Homeric city. It was Dorpfeld 
who proved that there were five cities before Homer’s. On page 377 
we miss a reference to Caskey’s publication of the Gothic-like chrysele- 
phantine statuette of a Cretan snake goddess in Boston (American Journal 
of Archaeology, XIX. 237 ff.). To the bibliography should be added 
Poulsen, Der Orient und die Friihgriechische Kunst, and Stais, Collec- 
tion Mycénienne. English readers will quickly correct “ Bryn-Maur” 
and the wrong initials of Mr. Wace. 


Davip M. RoBINSON. 


Greek Life and Thought: a Portrayal of Greek Civilization. By La 
Rue Van Hook, Ph.D., Professor of Greek and Latin in Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University. (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1923, pp. xiv, 329, $3.50.) Attempts to sum up the meaning of Hel- 
lenic civilization for the benefit of our superficial generation grow apace. 
Beginning some forty years ago in Germany with two well-known series 
of Handbiicher, the movement has passed to the interpretative stage in 
France, England, and this country. R. W. Livingstone’s Pageant of 
Greece, W. C. Greene’s The Achievement of the Greeks, and Professor 
Van Hook’s work are the latest—the last two the ablest—of these inter- 
pretations. 

, Although Van Hook’s treatise presents nothing that scholars did not 
know before, it is a notably thorough and solid compendium of facts be- 
longing to many branches of classical philology and archaeology. The 
ambitious scope, as well as the conciseness of treatment, is shown by 
the fact that in three hundred pages he has included chapters on Athens 
and its monuments, the Greek house with its furniture and utensils, | 
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sculpture, athletic sports and national festivals, political, social, and 
economic conditions, writing and books, Greek literature, education, the 
theatre, philosophy, religion, and science. The author very properly 
concentrates his attention upon Athens, in which converged and from 
which radiated most of the achievements of the Greek genius which still 
exert an influence on Western civilization. Well-selected translations 
from Greek authors of many periods enrich the exposition. 

In a work so comprehensive it is inevitable that statements should 
occur which the specialist may query or which, he may think, require 
qualification. The universal negative in the proposition that “no ac- 
curate census was ever taken of all the elements forming the population ” 
is an example. Accurate is a term which we should apply with difh- 
dence to a United States census, and it should be explained that “all the 
elements” include women and children, whose numbers we can deter- 
mine only roughly by the law of averages. Our records are, as every 
one knows, fragmentary, but there was a fairly thorough enumeration 
in 445 and in 309 B. C., the latter, certainly, including a count of aliens 
and possibly of slaves. I think, too, that Professor Van Hook has ex- 
aggerated somewhat Plato’s disparagement of democracy. 

These, however, are minor points. The total achievement is a hand- 
book of great utility, and will make an excellent complement to Pro- 
fessor Greene’s work. The latter emphasizes the interpretation of the 
facts, with less attention to imparting information about them, and in- 
dulges in fuller comment on their significance; Professor Van Hook's 
work abounds in facts, neatly and attractively set forth, without elo- 
quence, but with an obvious sympathy, too reticently expressed. 

The illustrations, in general, are chosen wisely, but it is a pity that 
a better map of Greece could not have been provided. It does not in- 
clude the islands or Ionia, and is, therefore, useless for locating the 
places mentioned in the account of the literature, philosophy, and sculp- 
ture. There is a good index, and an excellent bibliography makes foot- 
notes unnecessary. 

C. B. GuLick. 


Roman Politics. By Frank Frost Abbott, Kennedy Professor of 
Latin Language and Literature at Princeton University. [Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome, no. 30.] (Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1923, 
pp. vi, 177, $1.50.) The series of which the book under review is one 
is a praiseworthy undertaking and the individual volumes should not be 
subjected by the scientifically inclined reviewer to a microscopic anal- 
ysis. The volumes are not long and the matter is purposely written to bé 
interesting. So much the more credit, therefore, to the writers and to 
Hadzsits and Robinson, the editors, for bringing out a classical series 
of short and interesting books which are very creditable pieces of work 
as well. 
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Frank Frost Abbott has already made notable contributions to the 
study of Roman politics. His previous work falls easily into two classes: 
the formal scientific, and the sympathetic and interestingly humane. 
This little volume bears the mark of a personal struggle to be both at 
once. ; 

There are four chapters in the book of quite unequal length. The 
last, Some Final Reflections, which in five pages sums up the political 
indebtedness of our modern politics to Rome, gives a list which seems 
to demand more pages of proof than this little book has. It is no light 
matter to give thé Romans credit for “the representative principle, the 
jury method of trial, civil law, a clear conception of the rights of a 
citizen, a jealous regard for law and tradition, a comprehensive system 
of political checks and balances, model systems of local government and 
civil service, and methods of governing, civilizing, and unifying alien 
peoples which have never been equalled”. Yet Professor Abbott suc- 
ceeds in making out a very clear case for all these claims. 

The problems common to the Romans and to modern peoples, such as 
labor problems, elections, the recall, pensions and bonuses, which fill the 
third chapter, are interesting and give much food for quiet thought. It 
is, however, in the second chapter, Roman Politics and Modern Politics, 
where the author discusses and compares the individual and the state, 
constitutions, the legislative and executive branches of government, the 
judiciary, taxation and finance, and especially the conception of citizen- 
ship, that Professor Abbott strikes his real stride. 

The book is sound, and deserves its growing popularity. 


R. V. D. MacorFin. 


The Danegeld in France. By Einar Joranson, Ph.D., Instructor in 
History in the University of Chicago. [Augustana Library Publica- 
tions, no. 10.) (Rock Island, Ill., Augustana Book Concern, 1923, pp. 
248, $1.50.) This is by far the most extensive work which has yet been 
devoted to the Continental complement (and perhaps antecedent) of the 
tributary payments which were exacted from the English by the Danes 
in the tenth and eleventh centurles. Under the somewhat questionable 
title of Danegeld in France, the author has made a detailed investiga- 
tion of all the recorded tributes (twelve or thirteen in number, and ex- 
tending over the period from 845 to 926) which were taken by the Norse 
invaders from the West Frankish Kingdom. Each payment is “ studied 
in detail with a view to determining (1) the reasons for it, (2) the 
methods by which it was raised, and (3) the effect it may have pro- 
duced”. The work is “intended to be exhaustive”, so far as payments 
on a national scale are concerned. A more summary chapter deals with 
certain local payments of tribute; and there are brief appendixes on 
Danegeld in Frisia, in Brittany, and in Lorraine and the East Frankish 
Kingdom. There is a full bibliography but, unfortunately, no index. 
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The chief difficulty encountered in a study of this sort is, of course, 
the paucity of materials; and in this respect Dr. Joranson’s plight is far 
worse than that of students of Danegeld in England. For the West 
Frankish Danegeld never developed into a regular annual tax, as did 
the English; and it has left no records which are to be compared in im- 
portance with the Inqutsitio Geldi, Domesday Book, and the early Pipe 
Rolls. Consequently there are many questions concerning it which 
really are not susceptible of definite answers. In such cases the tempta- 
tion to resort to hypothesis and even to conjecture is natural and under- 
standable, but it is a temptation which ought to be restrained more rigor- 
ously than Dr. Joranson has done. The book is valuable, but it would 
have been distinctly better had it been more concise, less occupied with 
theory, and more closely confined to demonstrable fact. 

C. W. Davin. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, fourth series, volume 
VI. (London, the Society, 1923, pp. 211.) Of six articles in this vol- 
ume, the first is one on the Relations of Great Britain with Guiana, by 
the Reverend G. C. Edmundson. Readers of British writings on this 
subject will not be surprised to perceive from Mr. Edmundson’s narra- 
tive that all the acts of aggression were on the part of Venezuela. No 
aggressions by Great Britain; the meek inherit the earth not by any ac- 
tivity on their part, but by Scriptural promise; yet, to put the matter 
briefly, it is observable that the official Colonial Office List of 1885 gave 
the area of British Guiana as 76,000 square miles, that of 1886 as 109,000 
square miles, while in the edition of 1922 it stands at 89,480. Mr. 
Edmundson says: “On this [appeal from Venezuela] the American 
President, Grover Cleveland, without approaching the British Foreign 
Office, and with no knowledge of the rights of the case or of the grounds 
on which the British government had taken decisive action, issued a de- 
cree, December, 1896, appointing a Commission to investigate the merits 
of the boundary dispute”, and so on. One who can write thus may well 
be asked to read the twenty-five historical and argumentative pages of 
Mr. Olney’s instruction of July 20, 1895, a copy of which Mr. Bayard 
left with Lord Salisbury on August 7. Next, on the basis of Lord 
Egmont’s diary, Mr. R. A. Roberts writes interestingly of the Birth of 
an American State (Georgia). Mr. Charles Johnson of the Public Rec- 
ord Office describes the System of Account in the Wardrobe of Edward 
I. The wardrobe at that time including nearly all the spending depart- 
ments, its system is of much importance to the student of administration. 
Dr. Emilio Re of the Archivio di Stato in Rome presents some docu- 
ments found in his archives relating to the English Hospice in Rome in 
1365. Sir Charles Firth gives in a most entertaining manner a large 
amount of information on the Portraits of Historians in the National 
Portrait Gallery. The volume concludes with the Alexander Prize Es- 
say, by Mr. E. W. Hensman, on the East Midlands in the Second Civil 
War, May to July, 1648. 
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Honors and Knights’ Fees. An Attempt to identify the component 
Parts of certain Honors and to trace the Descent of the Tenants of the 
same who held by Knight’s Service or Serjeanty from the Eleventh to 
the Fourteenth Century. By William Farrer, Litt.D. VolumelI. Bidun, 
Chokes, Visdelou, Wahull, Curcy, Peverel of Nottingham. (London, 
Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, and Company, Limited, 1923, pp. ix, 296.) 
Future historians of honors in their more general political and economic 
aspects, scholars interested in genealogy, and those editing manuscripts 
and seeking to identify the names of many good knights who have long 
since worn “their brave state out of memory” will be grateful to Dr. 
Farrer for these arduous studies in the descents of lands, of which this 
volume is the first fruit. His purpose, as he states it none too fully or 
clearly in the preface, is to trace the descent of tenements comprised in 
honors and knights’ fees that remained more or less intact for a con- 
siderable period of time downward from Domesday Book, to trace also 
the descent of the multitudinous subtenants of these fees, and also up- 
ward and downward from the earliest extant evidence the tenants of all 
tenements of which an honor formed at a later date than Domesday 
Book was composed. His authorities are the printed sources in which 
information as to the descent of fees would be naturally sought for, and 
such of the manuscript sources of the same character as he has had 
time and opportunity to use. Of the six honors treated in this first vol- 
ume, Peverel, Chokes, and Wahull are given as examples of the type of 
honor that remained for some time without disintegration, Bidun and 
Curcy as examples of accumulated tenements erected into honors at a 
later date. The method adopted is to give first an introductory state- 
ment of the general descent, in which the reader may wish there had 
been contained some of the more general conclusions Dr. Farrer must 
have drawn from the great amount of evidence he has collected, and 
thereafter sections dealing with the descent of the individual fees, each 
section ending with references to the sources from which the informa- 
tion has been compiled. An index of persons and places gives the key 
to the use of the book, although one may perhaps regret the omission of 
some of the less important place-names within the vill. A subject index, 
while entailing much additional labor, would have added to the value of 
the work. The mass of detail is so great that it is difficult to find the 
valuable information the book contains on various feudal matters, re- 
liefs, serjeanties, terrae Normannorum, and the like. The fairly con- 
stant relation suggested between pre-Conquest owners and Norman ten- 
ants would be of interest, if. proven. 


N. NEILSON. 


The Story of the English Towns: Halifax. By J. S. Fletcher. 
(London, Sheldon Press, 1923, pp. viii, 116, 4s.) This little volume of 
barely over one hundred pages does not pretend to be more than a popu- 
lar account of the famous Yorkshire borough. Halifax still lacks an 
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adequate history of its later development since the standard work by 
John Watson was published in 1775 and a later edition, begun by F. A. 
Leyland in 1869, has never been brought up to date. 

Mr. Fletcher is an enthusiastic antiquarian, who is already known to 
students of English municipal history through previous volumes in this 
series. He writes interestingly of the Yorkshire towns, and the present 
volume is readable and highly informative. It consists of twelve brief 
chapters of topical character, which deal with political, social, and re- 
ligious aspects of Halifax history from early times to the middle of the 
last century. Especial attention is given to notable personages con- 
nected with the borough in medieval and modern times, but little effort 
is made to deal in any detail with borough government. The chapters 
on the Poll Tax of 1379, the Parish Church, and Parish Records have 
more instrinsic historical value than any others in the book. 

A list of eighteen books and articles on Halifax history is given 
under the heading of “ Authorities” and there are eight worth-while 
illustrations. The index is sufficient for the size of the volume. 

N. M. TRENHOLME. 


Abstract of the Batliffs’ Accounts of Monastic and other Estates in 
the County of Warwick under the Supervision of the Court of Augmen- 
tation for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1547. Translated from the 
original roll by W. B. Bickley; with an Introduction by William Fowler 
Carter, F.S.A. [Publications of the Dugdale Society, vol. II.] (Lon- 
don and New York, Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1923, 
pp. xxi, 180, $11.70.) Among the schedules in the submission of the 
accounts of the “ particular receivers” of crown lands (whose jurisdic- 
tion approximated a county) before the Court of Augmentations were 
included abstracts of the bailiffs’ accounts of their revenues which had 
been collected from them by the particular receivers, and accounted for 
locally in the county town before the auditor of the court for the 
county. Such an abstract for Warwickshire for the year ending 
Michaelmas, 1547, owes its present publication by the Dugdale Society 
to its escape from its place in the Augmentations Office of the Exchequer, 
and its eventual deposit in the Reference Library in Birmingham. 

The chief interest of the Dugdale Society is the local history of War- 
wickshire, and the two indexes exclusively devoted to place-names and 
names of persons show that this volume is primarily intended for anti- 
quarians, genealogists, and local historians. The accounts give the 
names of tenants, and the rents they paid for their farms, together with 
an enormous amount of detail about rectories impropriate, rents of free 
tenants, rents reserved to the crown, perquisites of courts including 
heriots and reliefs, fees of officials and servants, tithes, church repairs, 
mills, highways, bridges, the grantees, great and small, of the royal 
estates, the extent of the monastic lands still in the possession of the 
crown on Henry VIII.’s death, and the extent of the non-monastic 
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estates in Warwickshire. There is some material here for the more 
general economic and social history of sixteenth-century England, but 
the value of the book for this purpose is lessened by the fact that it is 
merely an isolated document. Its high cost—$11.70, American price, 
for 202 pages—may prevent any companion volumes. 

FREDERICK C. DIETZ. 


Correspondance de Bonaventura Vulcanius pendant son Séjour a 
Cologne, Genéve, et Bale, (1573-1577), précédée de quelques Lettres 
écrites avant cette Epoque. Publiée et annotée par H. de Vries de 
Heekelingen, Docteur és Lettres. (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1923, 
pp. xv, 562, 12 gulden.) The world of scholarship, too, has something 
of the infinitely small and infinitely great which the rhetoric of science 
celebrates. Here are five hundred pages of Latin letters covering a 
small portion of the life of a sixteenth-century Netherlands classicist to 
whom Sandys’s three-volume history of scholarship devotes three lines. 
His name was DeSmet, but he thought Vulcanius sounded better. The 
letters are edited from archives by Dr. de Heekelingen for the light they 
throw on the history of the years 1573-1577 and as a parergon of his 
partly published studies on Geneva as the nursery of Dutch Calvinism. 

The letters are quite readable for anyone who is in the mood to read 
humanistic Latin. They give an interesting picture of the relations be- 
tween the classical scholars of the day. Among Vulcanius’s correspond- 
ents are Théodore de Béze, Thomas Eraste, Henri Estienne, Adrien Van 
der Myle, Christophe Plantin, and some sixty others. Too much space is 
given to the affair of the writer’s dismissal from the chair of Greek at 
Cologne because of the enmities aroused by a street brawl, and too much 
for all but specialists to the Greek and Latin texts which he or his 
friends are editing or hoping to edit. Especially interesting are the 
references to the Stephanus Plato. There is much also about printers 
and the art of printing. The publishers, he often laments, have been made 
timid by war and the hard times. — 

Political or military news is often added at the close of the letter. 
He follows the progress of the King of Poland, the future Henri III., 
of John of Austria, who has made a five years’ truce with the Turks and 
is coming to Belgium with thirty thousand men, and of the return of the 
Spanish troops from the Netherlands. He has stories of the purchase 
of a fine mummy from an Italian, who took it from a Turkish ship at 
the battle of Lepanto, and of a charlatan who promised to turn the whole 
of Lake Geneva into vinegar. Most interesting are the letters on the 
siege of Antwerp and the “Antwerp Fury ”. 

The first letter would supply a text for a disquisition on easy-going 
modern education. It is a little essay on liberal culture and the choice 
of a profession, written at the age of eighteen to a fellow student. The 
young Vulcanius in fluent Latinity and with a somewhat conscious dis- 
play of Greek proverbs and familiar quotations weighs the claims of 
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philosophy, polite letters, and the three professions on a youth at the 
cross-ways of life. It is a school-boy performance. But what school- 
boy of to-day could even approximate to it? 

The editing or the proof-reading has been a little hasty. There are 
too many misprints and some false readings which a professional eye 
would have detected. On page 70 usura must be tactura. And on page 
211 for Sardo interim canet Circe read surdo etc. The Greek quotations, 
as too often in books of to-day, are deplorable. Some of them are hope- 
lessly “pied”. The editor should have taken counsel with a classicist. 
There is a Greek colloquialism known to Aristophanes—ové& ypt, not a 
bit, not a syllable. Vulcanius writes on the twenty-fifth of December, 
1576, “ex Antwerpia ne Gry quidem [adfertur] ”’—not even a syllable 
of news from Antwerp. The editor comments on this capitalized Gry: 
“Cette désignation revient a plusieurs reprises. Il a €té impossible de 
Videntifier.” Any classical colleague would have told him. 

PAUL SHOREY. 


‘The History of the Mansion House. By Sydney Perks, F.S.A., 
F.S.I., F.R.I.B.A., City Surveyor to the Corporation of the City of 
London. (Cambridge, University Press, 1922, pp. xv, 228, 67 plans, 
35 s.) Mr. Perks has added greatly to our knowledge of medieval and 
early modern London. He has had access to all the unpublished material 
in Guildhall and at the Mansion House, with the result that we are pre- 
sented with a noteworthy compilation of sources relating to the site of 
the Mansion House and to its construction. Over one hundred plans, 
plates, and illustrations add to the value of the text and provide an in- 
teresting pictorial record. 

The first eight of the thirteen chapters of this work are strongly 
historical and archaeological in that they deal with the history of that 
region of London in which the Mansion House was later situated. The 
stream or natural sewer of the Walbrook, which ran into the Thames 
near the site of the Mansion House, is discussed and described at length, 
also the Stocks Market, St. Mary Woolchurch, St. Stephen (Walbrook), 
the statue of Charles II., and the Great Fire of 1666 and its effects. 
This last is dealt with in a special appendix. The last five chapters con- 
tain a most detailed and minute record of the purchase of the site of the 
_ Mansion House, the plans for the building, its erection, and later addi- 
tions and improvements, 

While valuable for its original material, this volume is written in an 
unattractive style and the author has not digested his facts. His knowl- 
edge of London place-names leaves something to be desired, and a list 
of his authorities would have been welcome. The index is barely adequate 
and omits a number of important names of persons and places mentioned 
in the text. 

N. M. TRENHOLME. 
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The Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, from the Beginning of the Long 
Parliament to the Opening of the Trial of the Earl of Strafford. Edited 
by Wallace Notestein, Professor of English History in Cornell Uni- 
versity. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1923, pp. xix, 598, 
$7.00.) The works of Sir Simonds D’Ewes have long been an invaluable 
mine for scholars. His authoritative Journal of all the Parliaments of 
Queen Elizabeth was published in 1682, thirty-two years after his death, 
his less important Autobiography appeared in print in 1845; but his most 
significant contribution, his Journal of the first five years of the Long 
Parliament, though utilized by notable historians of the period, from 
Carlyle to Gardiner, has hitherto remained in manuscript. While the 
latter incomparable critic appraised it as “inestimable ”, its bulk and the 
condition of the text were well calculated to give pause to any but a 
valiant scholar. Professor Notestein estimates that to print the whole 
would require eight substantial volumes in quarto; moreover, D’Ewes 
during the course of the proceedings and debates hastily jotted down rough 
notes, but much was happening, he was called away for frequent committee 
meetings, and he left many gaps. His aim was to make a fair copy of 
his notes at night and to insert in appropriate places speeches which were 
printed in separates, but the evenings were all too short and the hard- 
pressed diarist was often all too weary to carry out his laudable in- 
tentions. Moreover, some of the separates, if they were ever inserted, 
have gone astray. 

It has been the task of Professor Notestein to arrange this combina- 
tion of more or less incomplete narrative and rough scribblings, to ex- 
plain allusions which may be obscure, and to add extracts from other 
contemporary accounts—four of them never previously used—for the 
purpose of supplementing or clarifying the version of D’Ewes. This 
meticulous seventeenth-century antiquary has given us a wonderfully 
complete and lifelike reproduction of what happened in the House of 
Commons while one of the most momentous of revolutions in history 
was being shaped. He puts before us the conflicts, the hesitancies, and 
enables us to see into the minds of the participants. Furthermore, much 
new light is thrown upon parliamentary procedure, upon disputed elec- 
tions, upon the lives of the clergy, the workings of the courts, and various 
other matters of import. It is to be hoped that the competent editor will 
be able to carry on the Journal, which in the present volume goes only 
from November 3, 1640, to March 20, 1641. 


ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


The Revolutionary Idea in France, 1789-1871. By Godfrey Elton, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. (New York, Longmans, Green, 
and Company; London, Edward Arnold and Company, 1923, pp. vii, 191, 
$3.50.) This bold and brilliant essay is based on two general concep- 
tions, an interpretation of the Revolution of 1789 as essentially a strug- 
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gle for equality and order and a sharp contrast between it, so conceived, 
and the economic revolutions of 1848 and 1871. 

The first of these theses is at least open to question. The author 
maintains that the first revolution had been “an instinctive national 
movement, which existed long before 1789, to establish order, primarily 
in the interests of the middle classes, and equality, primarily in the in- 
terests of the peasant”; that the period from October, 1789, to August, 
1792, had no significance for the essential movement; that the Terror was 
important because of its effective abolition of feudalism and its return 
to a strong central government and a vigorous foreign policy; that Na- 
poleon, by developing and completing these two achievements, ‘“ was the 
Revolution” (p. 70); and that 1830 was a sort of postscript in which 
feudalism was finally routed and “the revolutionary settlement” (equal- 
ity and order), henceforth a conservative force, becomes “ unquestion- 
ably the basis of modern France”. 

There is much that is incontestable in this view of what the Revolu- 
tion actually accomplished. It is by no means so certain that it is what 
it set out to accomplish. Mr. Elton explicitly denies Aulard’s insistence 
on the Declaration of Rights as the essential programme of the Revolu- 
tion, he scornfully waves aside the “ideologues” of the Constituent 
Assembly, and, taking his stand on the popular notion that the French- 
man is indifferent to liberty, he quietly eliminates the first word of the 
republican motto. But surely the ideologues, with the whole eighteenth 
century behind them, had as much authentic tradition behind their gener- 
ous programme as lay behind the more limited aspirations for adminis- 
trative efficiency and equal landownership. One may feel, with Aulard, 
that the Declaration is the complete statement of aims only a part of 
which were actually realized. There were important sections of French 
opinion at the time of Napoleon which certainly did not regard him as 
the full expression of the Revolution. One feels a sort of Hegelian 
artificiality in the author’s philosophy of history; he seems to force his 
facts to fit into his formulas. Reading backward from what transpired, 
he compresses the spirit of the great Revolution into its genuine but 
somewhat cramped achievement, as though it had never dreamed larger 
dreams. 

The contrast he draws between the first and “the second Revolu- 
tion” (as he calls 1848 and 1871), with emphasis on the socialistic ele- 
ments of the latter, is sound. But why seek the spirit of the first revolu- 
tion in the part of it which endured and that of the second in the part 
which perished? And, for Aulard at least, the second is the natural de- 
velopment of the first, rather than its antagonist. 

In any case, the book is immensely stimulating and well worth read- 
ing. Eucene N. Curtis. 


Le Comte Molé, 1781-1855: sa Vie, ses Mémoires. Par le Marquis 
de Noailles. Tome deuxiéme. (Paris, Edouard Champion, 1923, pp. 
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491, 20 fr.) The second volume of the memoirs of Comte Molé bears 
out the promise of the first and whets the appetite for more. It is al- 
ready evident that this work will occupy, when finished, a high place 
in that branch of historical literature which the French have cultivated 
with such signal success. Written with great distinction and scrupulous 
care, it will not only reward the historical investigator with many a new 
fact and with many a keen observation but will beguile away his time 
most pleasantly, so full of interest is every page, so masterly the exposi- 
tion. We are in the company of a man of wide and varied cultivation, 
of large knowledge of the world, of close and intimate contacts with the 
personages and circumstances of his time, of mellow and reflective mind. 
With an altogether exceptional personal equipment, intellectual, moral, 
and social, M. Molé was eminently fitted not only for useful and intelli- 
gent action in the field of high politics but also for narrating what he 
had seen and done himself, and what he had seen others do. 

This particular volume covers a period of two years and throws 
much light upon the political history of France from the fall of 1815 to 
the fall of 1817. The ministry of the Duc de Richelieu is its outstand- 
ing theme, and that ministry lives again with extraordinary vividness in 
these very vital pages. One of the features of the book is the remark- 
able series of descriptions of the men, big and little, who played their 
parts upon the public stage. M. Molé is a penetrating, practical psy- 
chologist, and one would be compelled to search far and wide for a gal- 
lery of historical portraits that could be compared with his in subtle ob- 
servation, in just and measured delineation, in sharp and piquant char- 
acterization. Drawn with a master hand, and with singular coolness and 
detachment, are these sketches of Louis XVIII., the Duc de Richelieu, 
Decazes, the Duke of Wellington, Pozzo di Borgo, Pasquier, Lainé, Tal- 
leyrand, Royer-Collard, Madame de Staél, and many others. Events, 
too, as well as persons, receive appropriate and illuminating treatment. 
And what is of course the main purpose of the book, the presentation of 
the activities of Count Molé himself during these years, is accomplished 
with discretion and without exaggeration and increases our admiration 
of the individual and the statesman. | 

The competence and the tact of the editor of this valuable volume are 
attested on every page. 


CHARLES Downer Hazen. 


Diplomatic Portraits: Europe and the Monroe Doctrine One Hun- 
dred Years Ago. By W. P. Cresson. (Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1923, pp. xix, 371, $4.00.) Dr. Cresson’s book is 
not a piece of intensive scholarship. It does not pretend to be. It is a 
series of sketches of the more salient diplomatic personalities of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. The figures treated are the Tsar 
Alexander, Napoleon, Castlereagh, Talleyrand, Madame de Krudener, 
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Gentz, Metternich, Chateaubriand, John Quincy Adams, and James 
Monroe. 

The sketches are written in a pleasant, even an attractive, style; 
whatever else may be said of them they certainly are not dull. As is to 
be expected, there is a certain unevenness of tone. The least success- 
ful tend to degenerate into a rehearsal of events already familiar to the 
student of the period; the best, those on Alexander and Gentz, for ex- 
' ample, convey a strong sense of the personality of their subjects. 

Throughout the work Dr. Cresson has turned again and again to the 
comparison between the events of the Napoleonic period and its after- 
math, and the events of the Great War and of the peace negotiations that 
came in its train. He has done this in a stimulating way, and has at 
least suggested an approach to the study of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century which is capable of a treatment at once more scientific 
and more profound. 

In a sense the subtitle of the book, Europe and the Monroe Doctrine 
One Hundred Years Ago, is a misnomer. Only the last of the essays 
can be said'to deal with the Doctrine in the strictest sense. But this 
essay is one of the best. It performs two distinct services to the litera- 
ture of the subject. In the first place, it brings out, what has never 
been adequately treated, the development of the Anglo-American entente 
in the months previous to the famous interviews of Canning with Rush. 
Those interviews have too often been considered as the beginning of a 
story which ought to be carried back to the earlier conversations of 
Adams and Stratford Canning, and to the whole trend of British policy 
in the spring and early summer of 1823. In the second place, Dr. Cres- 
son gives to President Monroe the honorable place in the evolution of 
the Doctrine to which, in the opinion of the reviewer, he has a right. 

For the kind of thing it assumes to be, the book is distinctly good. 


Catholicism and the Second French Republic, 1848-1852. By Ross 
William Collins, Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, vol. CXII., no. 1.) (New York, Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1923, pp. 360, $4.00.) This monograph rests 
chiefly upon careful use of the French printed sources. Almost every- 
thing in print of any considerable importance which came from French 
Catholic circles during the period of the Second Republic has been laid 
under contribution. Non-Catholic sources, while not neglected, have 
not been so fully utilized. The manuscript materials, of which only a 
small amount has been employed, come chiefly from the Normanby 
papers at the British Foreign Office. 

Dr. Collins has done his work thoroughly, dispassionately, and with 
a clear conception of the points which deserve attention. His investiga- 
tion has not brought to light anything striking which was not already 
known. It has, nevertheless, enabled him to set forth in a clear, orderly, 
and interesting way the reasons why the Catholic Church welcomed the 
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coming of the Second Republic and why it afterwards cast its powerful 
influence in the scales against the Republic. Dislike of the July Mon- 
archy rallied the Catholics to the Second Republic in its early days. 
Fear of the Socialists, gratitude for the support given to Pius IX. 
against the Roman republic, and a strong desire for the freedom to 
establish and control Catholic schools which was secured in the Falloux 
Law were the leading reasons why they afterwards aided Louis Na- 
poleon in destroying the régime they had helped to create, Catholic in- 
fluence, though important, was not in either instance the decisive fac- 
tor, nor were the Catholics all of one mind. 

The literary style, while decidedly above the usual level of duster s 
dissertations, exhibits the common trait of too much quotation. The 
author’s views, which might well have been given considerable promi- 
nence, are almost smothered by his excerpts from the sources. In the 
chapter on the Roman expedition a good deal has been included which 
has very little bearing upon the subject of the monograph. 


FRANK Ma.Loy ANDERSON. 


Pierre Curie. By Marie Curie. Translated by Charlotte and Vernon 
Kellogg, with an Introduction by Mrs. William Brown Meloney and 
Autobiographical Notes by Marie Curie. (New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923, pp. 242, $2.25.) This is a delightful book. It marks one of 
the few instances in which the provérbially humdrum life of the student 
of physical science, together with its austere ideals, has been made in- 
telligible, and Madame Curie’s sketch is all the more fascinating as the 
result is reached unconsciously. Years ago, on receiving from the 
Curies their handsome magnetic researches, printed with the customary 
elegance in the Annales de Chimte et de Physique (1895) and in the 
bulletin of the Société d’Encouragement pour |’Industrie Nationale 
(1898), it seemed obvious that experiments of such precision must have 
been made in correspondingly opulent surroundings. To my amazement 
I now learn that only by the thrifty husbandry of moments of scrap leis- 
ure could the research be completed; that it was done on sufferance, as 
it were, in a laboratory improvised in hallways and out-of-the-way 
places, with the authors largely their own mechanicians. The same 
sureness of vision, the same tireless intellectual adventure gave radium 
to the world. Of course, old Scheele in the discovery of chlorine had 
little more than discarded medicine bottles at his disposal; but that was 
all very long ago. When we learn that what, in view of the new revela- 
tions which it has originated, will rank with the most important dis- 
coveries (1902) of the twentieth century, when one reads that radium 
was isolated in dish-pans and other kitchen utensils, in a leaky shack in 
the back yard throughout years of needless labor, one involuntarily 
pauses to grasp the situation. Surely among the well-informed col- 
leagues of the Curies there should have been some influential person 
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whom such an anachronism would have appalled. It was not so. The 
sequel was to be more like the tale of Cinderella in a scientific setting; 
for when the turbid waters cleared and crystallized, the old shed shone 
with a light that none had seen before. It must have been a period of 
exaltation with the Curies, such as comes to few. 

However, in the midst of it, the life of Pierre Curie, hurrying as 
he probably was with his mind intent on the problems of the day, was 
suddenly snuffed out by a passing automobile. It was an irreparable 
loss to France. She hardly guessed the scope of it. With Curie, the 
genius of a new epoch took her flight elsewhere; for the profound phi- 
losophy, which has revolutionized physical science and to which the be- 
havior of radium is like the key unlocking the evidence, was left to the 
inspiration of Englishmen, Germans, Danes, and Dutchmen. True, there 
has been an endeavor to make amends. A handsome pension has re- 
cently been settled on Madame Curie. We note, however, that contemp- 
orary scientific honors are not unliable to be stimulated by political op- 
portunism. It seems to have required the ardent enthusiasm, which 
welcomed Madame Curie’s American visit, to kindle a belated noblesse 
oblige in France. 

The reader will be grateful to the translators for their graceful text, 
and the introduction adds relevant information to give the book com- 
pleteness. 

° Cari Barus. 


Labour in the Coal-Mining Industry (1914-1921). By G. D. H. 
Cole. [Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Economic and 
Social History of the World War, James T. Shotwell, General Editor.] 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press; London and New York, Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1923, pp. xiv, 274, $2.50.) “No one can say 
that the story which I have to tell”, writes Mr. Cole, “is pleasant or en- 
couraging. It begins with the remarkable achievements of [the first 
years of] the war. . . . Follow the period of State control, the struggles 

. of the later war period. Next comes the season of high hopes, of 
plans for the re-organization of the industry, of expectations of good 
things to follow the coming of the peace. But soon the ugly ulterior 
consequences of war reveal themselves, and the story ends on a note of 


disillusionment, if not of positive despair. . . . It leaves both the min- 
ing industry and the workers employed in it—or unemployed—in a con- 
dition far worse . . . than for generations past.” 


For the war-time the book merely supplies a running commentary 
from the labor viewpoint to Sir Richard Redmayne’s official-minded com- 
panion volume. For the “ season of high hopes” and the Sankey Com- 
mission it adds nothing to the work of the late Arthur Gleason. Its real 
value lies in the clear-eyed picture of what followed. The hopes them- 
selves rested partly on the first effect of the peace, an immensely profit- 
able demand for British coal abroad; this soon gave way to the collapse 
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of Continental markets and therefore of British industry. Mr. Cole’s 
chronicle confines itself strictly to particular things done and undone— 
the government’s sudden abandonment of control of the industry just as 
its fortunes changed; the dissensions and defeats of labor; the rejection 
of the “ profits pool” that might have lessened the miners’ sufferings by 
recapturing for wages part of the winnings of the fortunate mines in an 
industry in which profits varied widely both with good luck and good 
management. But it carries throughout a sense of the inevitable dis- 
aster befalling a nation whose life depended so largely on economic ar- 
rangements that had been shattered by the war and the peace. It is a 
chronicle written by a social theorist and therefore a chronicle with 
implications. 
CARTER GOODRICH. 


African Questions at the Paris Peace Conference; with Papers on 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the Colonial Settlement. By George Louis 
Beer, Chief of the Colonial Division of the American Delegation to 
Negotiate Peace. Edited with Introduction, Annexes, and Additional 
Notes by Louis Herbert Gray, Secretary to the Colonial Division. (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. xliv, 628, $6.00.) Because of the 
more or less unsuccessful results of the participation of the United 
States in the Paris Peace Conference there has been a tendency among 
writers to underestimate the value of the services of the experts at- 
tached to the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. This scholarly 
volume, prepared for the press after Mr. Beer’s death by his associate, 
Mr. Gray, is a convincing corrective. As the reviewer is one of those 
who erred in this way, he does not hesitate to say that part VI. of Mr. 
Beer’s book, dealing with the recommendations for the settlement of the 
colonial questions, is a welcome revelation to him. Although he had 
the privilege of discussing at length all these moot questions with Mr. 
Beer during the Peace Conference, he had not before realized how great 
an effect Mr. Beer’s admirably documented reports had upon the Ameri- 
can Commission and upon the Peace Conference as a whole in influenc- 
ing the African decisions as embodied in the Treaty of Versailles and 
the protocol of St. Germain. 

The scope of this book is limited to the former German colonies, 
Middle Africa, and Egypt. But in the course of his discussion of prob- 
lems that arise in specific regions, and under particular conditions, Mr. 
Beer has gathered together testimony and opinion and has expressed 
judgments which throw light on questions affecting every part of 
Africa. 

This fact, combined with the erudition, accuracy, and insight of the 
author, makes his book the best guide that the reviewer has ever read 
for the student of the history of Africa during the last half-century. To 
the historian, Mr. Beer’s book affords access to information concerning 
problems and events of recent African history, digested and impartially 
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stated, that could not have been accessible before except by wide and 
laborious reading. On his shelves the reviewer has most of the books 
to which Mr. Beer refers, but, although he has himself written a book 
on the European colonization of Africa, he confesses frankly to not hav- 
ing read to as good advantage as Mr. Beer had done. He wishes that he 
had had access to the papers in this volume before he wrote. And he 
feels sure that several other writers on Africa in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries would make this same statement had they the oppor- 
tunity to review Mr. Beer’s volume. 

There are only two suggestions that we have to make to the editor 
when he prepares the next edition, that he enlarge and classify his 
bibliography and that he make his very thorough index general, abandon- 
ing the idea of indexing by parts. 
| HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. 


My Rhineland Journal. By Henry T. Allen, Major-General, U. S. A. 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923, pp. xvi, 593, $6.00.) This 
volume presents parts of the journal of the chief commander of the 
American forces of occupation on the Rhine, from June 27, 1919, to 
February 19, 1923. It is the author’s thought “that they may be useful 
in forming a better estimate of the men and measures beyond our con- 
fines” and “may reveal the practicability and advantages of a frank 
policy based on fair play and a square deal”. It is likely that the vol- 
ume will serve his ends. It certainly records a multitude of interesting 
facts concerning the American occupation and the consequent dealings 
with many representatives of other nations. It is likely, however, to be a 
matter of surprise to many readers that the author, however able and 
successful, should think it important to record, at such length and in so 
minute detail, his social successes, luncheons and dinners and hunts 
which he attended, and the flattering things said to him by persons of 
high position. A very great reduction of this part of the book would 
have caused it to contribute much more effectively to the knowledge of 
what is really important in the transactions in which the author was 
engaged, for that contribution, if one can disentangle it from the en- 
cumbering social record, is large. 


The Regime of the International Rivers: Danube and Rhine. By J. 
P. Chamberlain, Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, vol. CV., no. 1.] (New York, Longmans, Green. 
and Company, 1923, pp. 317, $3.50.) The international control of rivers, 
which has long been practised, has, of late years, with the strengthening 
sentiment toward internationalism, become a subject of special interest. 
There are those who have used the joint administration of the Danube, 
probably the most advanced international achievement known to history, 
as a text from which to preach wider international organization, In the 
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book before us, there is very little indeed of this tendency. The author 
recognizes that an institution of this kind is worth studying as a likely 
avenue of progress toward the international society, need for which has 
long existed. And this is quite natural as his material was in part col- 
lected for the use of the Inquiry created by President Wilson for the 
study of questions affecting the peace. 

Mr. Chamberlain has approached his work from the standpoint of a 
lawyer. Taking up the Danube and Rhine river controls consecutively, 
he gives a careful and informing account of the geography of the river 
basins and of the historical stages of the joint control, closing each with 
a chapter on the effect of the World War and the treaty of peace. There 
is a valuable appendix giving a summary of important river treaties in- 
cluding, besides the Rhine and Danube, the Elbe, Pruth, Po, Scheldt, 
Congo, and Memel rivers. There is a brief bibliography. 

Thorough, informing, accurate, clear in exposition, the work of Mr. 
Chamberlain is a worthy achievement and is easily the best summary of 
the history and treaties affecting the joint control of the Rhine and 
Danube. It would have added to the value of the study to give a sum- 
mary of the principles which have been applied in joint administration 
of rivers and of their historical development. The principle that the 
control is restricted to riparian states, and that they shall be equally 
represented, and the later principle, that non-riparian states may partici- 
pate in the control, are indeed mentioned in the course of the pages. A 
special discussion of these principles, and of such other matters as river 
tolls, police, ownership of vessels, maintenance of wharves, dredging, 
and lighting would have made the meat of the subject more accessible 
and serviceable, and would have made this excellent work much more 
interesting. 

Epwarp KREHBIEL. 


Modern Chinese History; Selected Readings. A Collection of Ex- 
tracts from various Sources chosen to Illustrate some of the Chief Phases 
of China’s International Relations during the past Hundred Years. 
By Harley Farnsworth McNair, Ph.D., Professor of History and Govern- 
ment in St. John’s University, Shanghai, China. (Shanghai, Commercial 
Press Limited, 1923, pp. xxxvii, 910.) The purpose of this volume is 
indicated by the title. The preface tells us that it grew out of Professor 
MecNair’s work in St. John’s University. The selections were made for 
the guidance of his students and during the course of three years’ in- 
struction. The author says: “In the process of learning history the 
student should, from the outset, be led to realize that it is a subject not 
to be read from the point of view of one person only. The danger of 
the text-book habit is that the student—and, it is to be feared, sometimes 
the instructor—falls into the error of thinking that he knows ‘ancient’, 
or ‘medieval’, or ‘modern’ history when he has covered a year’s work 
with a text bearing these words on the title page.” 
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The extracts are from public documents and historical works, some of 
which are not accessible to the ordinary reader, and are of value as 
enabling the student to compare and weigh conflicting or varying ac- 
counts of an incident or opinions upon questions of importance. He be- 
gins with a translation of the mandate of the Emperor Ch’ienlung ad- 
dressed to King George III. The condescending attitude of the emperor 
and his assumption that King George was eager to acquire the civiliza- 
tion of China make this most interesting reading. 

The whole period of modern Western intercourse with China is very 
well covered. The most recent documents consulted are those connected 
with the Washington Conference. Brief comment connects the selections 
and gives them proper setting. At the end of each chapter a list of 
supplementary readings is given, covering the period concerned. 

The selections and the supplementary readings are all in English. 
For the American or European student this may be considered a defect, 
but it is to be remembered that the book was primarily intended for 
Chinese students, who have as a rule an acquaintance with two languages 
only, Chinese and English. Since the eighteenth century, moreover, 
British relations have been dominant in the Far East and the most im- 
portant literature of this period is in the English language. 

The work will be found to be of considerable value by students and 
instructors in the United States and, indeed, by all who are interested 
in the international relations of China, which are year by year becoming 
increasingly important. ° 

E: T. WILLiaMs. 


Impertal Control of the Administration of Justice in the Thirteen 
American Colonies, 1684-1776. By George Adrian Washburne, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of European History, Ohio State University. 
[Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
vol. CV., no. 2.] (New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1923, 
pp. 191, $2.00.) The author’s study of the attempts made by the British 
government to regulate and control the colonial judiciary naturally falls 
into two sections: one dealing with the establishment and regulation of the 
judicial machinery within the colonies, and the other covering the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Privy Council. In connection with each of 
these phases of his subject, Dr. Washburne has arrived at two interesting 
conclusions: first, that the British government made a conscious effort 
toward a uniform system through regulation by commissions and in- 
structions to the governors and by other means; and second, that in its 
capacity as a final court of review the Privy Council was on the whole 
scrupulously impartial as between the various interests represented in cases 
before it. 

One feels, however, that Dr. Washburne has not exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of investigation in either field. It is certain that he has not 
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studied the entire body of commissions and instructions, in so far as 
they relate to the judicial machinery in the colonies, and more important 
still, has not attempted to discuss, with any fullness, the degree of success 
with which they were carried out. To cite a single example, one wishes 
that he had expanded his few paragraphs dealing with the controversies 
that arose over the right to create the courts and to appoint their officers, 
and had paid some attention to the important and illuminating dispute 
which arose in New Hampshire, a dispute here entirely overlooked. 

The author’s study of the appeals to the Privy Council constitutes by 
far the larger portion of the work. But it conspicuously fails in pre- 
senting any clear picture of the way the system operated and of the 
respective functions of the Board of Trade and the Committee of the 
Privy Council; while in its arbitrary classification of the cases on appeal, 
its unnecessarily elaborate statement of the details of the cases, which 
only serve to confuse the reader, and its frequent and somewhat inex- 
plicable unwillingness to discuss or even to mention the final outcome of 
many important cases, it is less satisfactory than is Professor Schlesinger’s 
article on “Colonial Appeals to the Privy Council” in the Political 
Science Quarterly for 1913, a study of the subject to which Dr. Wash- 
burne has added little of importance. 

As a contribution to our knowledge of the early American judicial 
system and of British colonial policy, this monograph is disappointing, 
but in its very inadequacy it is suggestive of opportunities for further 
investigation. 


Quaker Education in the Colony and State of New Jersey: a Source 
Book. By Thomas Woody. (Published by the Author, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1923, pp. xii, 408, $4.50.) This is another study of Quaker 
education by Professor Woody, similar to his volume on Early Quaker 
Education in Pennsylvania (reviewed by the present writer in this Review, 
XXVI. 838-839). Such studies are much needed in order to correct 
a common fallacy, the notion that education in America, especially before 
1840, was obtained principally through the agency of public schools. It 
is of course true that, outside of New England, church and private 
agencies were much more important and widespread than those of a 
public character. This book gives a history of the relation of one of 
the religious denominations of New Jersey to education. After a chapter 
on Quaker educational policy, the next four chapters give a detailed 
chronological account of the various schools in the four principal Quaker 
quarters or districts, viz., Shrewsbury, Burlington, Salem, and Haddon- 
field. Other chapters are on the education of the poor, “inferior races ”, 
apprenticeship education, school control and organization, curriculum and 
text-books, and the transition to state schools. 

The educational views of George Fox, William Penn, Anthony 
Benezet, John Woolman, and other Quaker writers are briefly set forth, 
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those of the London yearly meeting, and those of Philadelphia and Bur- 
lington, both the Orthodox and Hicksite branches of the Society. The 
chapters giving the history of individual schools are very detailed, with 
numerous extracts from original sources. It is shown that the Quakers 
did not develop their schools till rather late in the colonial period, mostly 
after 1760, and that nothing approaching a system arose till after the 
Revolution. The Quakers were not very rigid about sending their 
children to their own schools; a considerable number attended those of a 
mixed character, or the district or common schools (cf. tables on pp. 
125, 133, 194, 225, for dates 1840 to 1900). 

The attitude of the Friends as individuals, and that of the meetings, 
towards the problem of the education of the poor is of interest, because 
of its relation to the development of the notion of free public education 
for this class. Of interest also are the chapters on the use of the system 
of apprenticeship as an agency of education, and those showing the ef- 
forts of the Friends to educate the negroes, bond or free, and the Indians. 
In general it is shown that the ideal of the leaders for a “ guarded religious 
education ”, elementary in character and secured through prohibitions and 
limited association, was carried out, though the children of other de- 
nominations often attended Friends’ schools. The idea of extended edu- 
cation was based on religious philanthropy, which finally yielded to the 
-broader conception of public education. 

As in the case of his former work, the author is more interested in 
the facts than in the attempt to explain them. So, little attention is given 
to the setting—to the political, social, or economic factors that determined 
progress or lack of progress, or to the relation of his story to other 
educational movements. Within these limitations his work is excellent, 
and is one of the few books in this field that is not likely to be rewritten. 

M. W. JERNEGAN. 


Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited from the 
Original Records in the Library of Congress by Gaillard Hunt. Vol- 
umes XXIV., XXV., 1783, January 1-August 29, September 1-Decem- 
ber 31. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1922, pp. vii, 1-528, 
529-1050.) The publication of these Journals was begun in 1904, under 
the editorship of Dr. Worthington C. Ford, chief of the Division of 
Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, continued (beginning with the 
volumes for 1780) under his successor, Dr. Gaillard Hunt, and by 1914 
had reached the completion of the volumes for 1782. At that point the 
exigencies of the war brought a cessation of publication, which has per- 
sisted for practically a period of ten years; for, although these volumes 
bear the imprint date 1922, their actual issue did not take place until the 
beginning of the present year. Meanwhile Dr. Hunt withdrew from the 
Division of Manuscripts, having already, however, carried forward these 
two volumes to page proof. The final work of publication has, accord- 
ingly, been performed by Mr. John C. Fitzpatrick, assistant chief of the 
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Division of Manuscripts, and Miss Emily B. Mitchell, assistant in the 
division. Mr. Fitzpatrick has furnished a prefatory note, wherein is 
set forth briefly the more important aspects of the proceedings of Con- 
gress during the year. 

The year 1783 has special significance as the year of the peace. The 
preliminary articles of peace were signed in Paris November 30, 1782, 
and ratified by Congress April 15 following. The definitive treaty of 
peace was signed September 3 and, although it was received by Congress 
on December 13, the ratification by Congress was held up a full month 
(until January 14, 1784) for want of representation from nine states. 
Treaties. with other powers also were made during the year, and the 
United States began to assume a definitive status among the nations of 
the world. It followed upon the establishment of peace that Congress 
must bring its activities, both civil and military, to a peace basis, and 
these problems occupied much of its attention. As for the army, there 
was a past as well as a future to be settled, and the ominous threats from 
unpaid troops, and presently an actual mutiny of one body of them, 
threw upon Congress one of its most serious problems. The problem 
of finding revenues sufficient to meet the urgent requirements of Con- 
gress had already in the preceding year reached a stage that was es- 
sentially crucial, and during the year 1783 the most earnest efforts of 
that body were directed toward finding the solution. Two other matters 
that have important places in these proceedings are the cessions of 
western lands and the search for a permanent seat of the central govern- 
ment. . 

As to the character of the Journals of this period, as shown by a 
comparison of this edition with the older printed Journals, it will suffice 
to refer to what was said in the pages of the Review (XX. 670) respect- 
ing the volumes for 1782. 

BC.-B; 


The Constitution of the United States: an Historical Survey of its 
Formation. By Robert Livingston Schuyler, Associate Professor of 
History in Columbia University. (New York, Macmillan Company, 
1923, pp. Vili, 211, $1.50.) In publishing the substance of his lectures, 
delivered during the summer of 1921 at Cambridge University and the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, Professor Schuyler 
has made available to the general reader a satisfying account of the for- 
mation of the Constitution of the United States. The book is satisfying 
because it is a well-balanced, well-written, and well-printed story of “a 
human achievement which has not grown less significant with the pass- 
ing of the years”. 

In the first chapter the author reviews American experiments, point- 
ing out the importance of federalism in world-politics, its development 
during the colonial period, and its embodiment in various plans for union 
prior to the adoption of the Articles of Confederation. Chapter II. is 
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devoted to the Confederation—especially its lack of unity and its politi- 
cal and economic weaknesses. The facts here presented are intended to 
explain the movement leading up to the Federal Convention of 1787 and 
the work of the Fathers in framing the Constitution. The spirit of the 
convention, the remedies proposed, the compromises of the Constitution, 
the agreement among the Fathers, and the revolutionary character of 
their work are clearly set forth in chapter III. 

In discussing the struggle for the adoption of the Constitution in 
chapter IV., attention is called to the fact that “the Federal and Anti- 
federal parties were composed of groups based principally upon economic 
interests”. Ratification “marked the consummation of the revolution 
which the Federal Convention had begun”. In all candor the author 
declares that “the establishment of the Constitution can be justified only 
by the right of a people to change their form of government without 
legal authority, the right which had been invoked in 1776, the right of 
revolution’. Here also the author reviews and disposes of such “ fanci- 
ful” and “ preposterous ” explanations of the origin of the Constitution 
as (1) the view that it was modelled upon the English Constitution, 
(2) the claim that it was of Dutch origin, and (3) the theory that it 
was the product of an individual mind. 

The book concludes with a chapter on the launching of the Con- 
stitution in which the author disposes of the “myth” that it “was 
launched in a calm sea, unlashed by the winds of partisanship”. Among 
the factors subsequently making for the apotheosis of the Constitution, 
the author mentions(1) the wave of commercial prosperity upon which 
it was floated, (2) patriotism, (3) the “silences” of the Constitution, 
(4) the support given it by the clergy, the lawyers, and the school- 
teachers, and (5) the lack of knowledge of how it had been framed. 


Benj. F. SHAMBAUGH. 


The History of Mother Seton’s Daughters: the Ststers of Charity 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1809-1923. By Sister Mary Agnes McCann, M.A., 
Ph.D. Volume III. (New York and London, Longmans, Green, and 
Company, 1923, pp. xv, 321, $4.00.) The present volume is the third 
of a work of four volumes which, when completed, will give a history 
of the Sisters of Charity founded by Mother Seton, from the early days 
at Emmitsburg, Maryland, to the present time. In an earlier volume 
Sister Mary Agnes gives the reasons why the community at Cincinnati 
may be looked upon since 1850 as the standard-bearer of Mother Seton’s 
ideals; for in that year the foundation at Emmitsburg became affiliated 
with the Sisters of Charity of France. | 

The entire work is entitled The History of Mother Seton’s Daughters, 
but since 1850 it deals almost exclusively with the history of the com- 
munity at Cincinnati. The third volume covers the period of develop- 
ment of this very successful community from 1870 to 1897. During 
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these years Catholicity in the West and Middle West grew enormously. 
The parochial school idea had taken firm root and the demands for 
sisters to conduct the parish schools increased with each new settle- 
ment. The community at Cincinnati kept pace with the growth of 
Catholicity, and Sister Mary Agnes shows us an interesting picture of 
this extension. 

Some of the most interesting passages of the book are those which 
give an account of the little band of sisters who went into the Far West 
to begin work at Trinidad, Colorado, and Albuquerque. Albuquerque 
was a frontier village, and even “the most enthusiastic settler would 
never have pictured the splendid American city of Albuquerque, with its 
institutions, schools and University, of to-day ”. 

Among the names mentioned in the volume the best known is Sister 
Anthony. She had charge of the sisters who nursed the wounded at the 
front during the Civil War. St. Peter’s Orphan Asylum, St. John’s 
Hospital, and the Good Samaritan Hospital were under her direction for 
many years. She is still fondly recalled by the old residents of Cincin- 
nati. 

Sister Mary Agnes has written more in the form of memoirs than 
an impersonal historical account. She herself has had a large share in 
shaping the events which she describes, and while this fact is not set 
forth in the work still the personal touch of one who has lived the events 
is felt throughout the entire narrative. A striking feature of the book 
is the deep interest displayed, not merely in affairs of local concern to 
the community but in events of national importance and in the general . 
affairs of the Church. The book offers a sturdy and touching defense 
of Bishop Purcell and the Very Reverend Edward Purcell in the un- 
fortunate financial difficulties to which they fell victims. 

Sister Mary Agnes with this volume, as with her previous ones, has 
made a contribution to the history not only of her community but of 
Cincinnati in general and of the Catholic events of the period. What- 
ever defect there is in the book comes from the fact that the author has 
been too much a part of the affairs she relates and is as a result not able 
to take the critical attitude which one at times desires. 


James Henry Hammond, 1807-1864. By Elizabeth Merritt, Ph.D. 
[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
series XLI., no. 4.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1923, pp. 151, 
$1.50.) James Henry Hammond was a brilliant, if eccentric, member of 
that remarkable group of South Carolinians whose words and deeds ex- 
cited and sometimes angered the rest of the country during most of the 
half-century from 1810 to 1860, for when South Carolina was nationalist 
to the core the rest of the country was inclined to sectionalism and when 
South Carolina became sectional the rest of the country turned to na- 
tionalism. Hammond’s career is that of an unselfish secessionist whose 
one great objective was successful secession. And it so happened that 
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when he urged secession his state held back; and when the state urged 
secession he held back. 

This perversity in men and events makes the study Miss Merritt has 
undertaken quite a problem and she has endeavored herself to be both 
historian and philosopher, I mean safely philosophical in her approach 
to her general theme. She sees South Carolina through friendly, if 
critical, eyes; she views Hammond in the same way; and her attitude 
toward the remainder of the country is that of one a little uncertain but 
on the whole well-informed. South Carolina sources, manuscript and 
printed, are most exhaustively used. The result is an excellent study, 
a sorrowful but useful narrative, that scholars may read with pleasure 
and rely upon as trustworthy. 

WitiiaM E. Dopp. 


Richmond: its People and its Story. By Mary Newton Stanard. 
(Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1923, pp. xx, 239, 
$3.50.) Mrs. Stanard gives us a series of pictures of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, chosen at such intervals as best bring out the story and show it to 
be a City with a Soul. 

It was on Sunday; June 10, 1607, four weeks after the founding of 
Jamestown, that Captain Christopher Newport and the redoubtable John 
Smith were the first white men to look upon the present site of Rich- 
mond. Master Archer photographed the scene in these words: “Here 
the water falls Downe” (p. 4). 

The orator, poet, and seer are all of one brood. The intuition of 
Patrick Henry as to the issue of the conflict with the mother country 
found voice in old St. John’s Church, in March, 1775, when, his ear at- 
tuned to the moving forces of the world, he announced that the next gale 
that blew from New England would tell of the clash of arms. Just out- 
side one window of the old church lies the grave of Colonel Carrington. 
He was one of the patriots that could not make his way into the tiny 
building ; but standing at the window he listened to the heroic appeal of 
Henry, and turning away with the words still vibrating in his heart, he 
said, ‘ When I die, bury me on this spot ”. 

On Twelfth Street in Richmond there has just been torn down an 
old hospital that bore a tablet setting forth that near this spot there met 
in 1788 the convention that ratified the Constitution of the United States. 
The atmosphere was aflame with ideas. All the big batteries were 
moved up to position. John Marshall was there, never dreaming that 
his structural decisions would later fix the centre of gravity of the 
American government and determine the issue at Appomattox. Henry 
with his fiery oratory and George Mason with his solid impact with- 
stood the phalanx that included Marshall, Madison, George Wythe, and 
the pervasive influence of Washington. The vote stood a majority of 
only eight for the Constitution. 
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Mrs. Stanard has touched with ardent sympathy the history of a city 
that has been mellowed by suffering and that has shared world impulses. 
Virginia has been vicarious. The mother colony, midway on the At- 
lantic, she has been committed by position as well as inherited political 
instinct to a mediatorial office in American history. Yorktown and Ap- 
pomattox are wounds that she bears upon her breast. This was not an 
accident. It is this spiritual significance of Richmond’s experiences that 
Mrs. Stanard, whose family has been an integral part of them, has 
brought out. It is a city whose history, with her sons and daughters, 
mounts almost into the realm of a religious emotion. In view of the 
meeting of the American Historical Association in Richmond in De- 
cember next, Mrs. Stanard’s volume is indispensable. Other histories 
of Richmond there are, and worthy, too; but into this single volume Mrs. 
Stanard has focused all the light, beauty, and romance of Virginia’s 
capital. 

Some of the high lights in the picture are the account of the three 
William Byrds, the slave insurrections, Marshall and his coterie of 
friends, the trial of Aaron Burr, the “ brush with England” in 1812, the 
steamboat that plied on James River in 1815 at the astounding rate of 
four miles an hour, John Randolph of Roanoke, an exquisite study of 
Poe, and the story of the War between the States. 


S. C. MITCHELL. 


The Food Admimstration in Iowa. By Ivan L. Pollock. [Iowa 
Chronicles of the World War.] In two volumes. (Iowa City, State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1923, pp. xvi, 235; xvi, 239, $2.00 each.) 
The author states that the purpose of this work is “to recount the ac- 
tivities of the Food Administration in the State of Iowa”. He adds 
that it is important that this should be done “ while the materials con- 
cerning these war-time activities are available in the original form”. 
Whether or not this can be done with proper historical perspective might 
be open to question but certainly every one who has had first-hand 
knowledge of the treatment of the manuscripts and documents in Wash- 
ington since the World War will approve of Dr. Pollock’s efforts to pre- 
serve in book form at least one fragment of those records. 

As a study in war organization and administration the work is a 
valuable one. Although disclaiming any intention of writing a history 
of the United States Food Administration as a whole, the author has 
found it necessary to devote the first chapter to a summary of that na- 
tional organization as a proper setting for the detailed account of the 
Iowa division. Each state acted as a separate unit of the federal Food 
Administration and, although guided by regulations and advice from 
Washington, handled state problems in accordance with local conditions. 
Allowing for these local differences, the general organization within all 
the states was quite similar and a description of what transpired in 
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Iowa affords a fairly good picture of the workings of the Food Ad- 
ministration in any state. 

Because of the many and diverse activities of the Food Administra- 
tion a strictly chronological narrative is practically out of the question. 
Dr. Pollock has wisely divided the field of study according to subject- 
matter and, after giving an account of the Iowa organization as a whole, 
has discussed in more detail each of the branches of its work. He has 
turned for his materials to the documentary sources, primarily those in 
the files of the Food Administration in Washington, whither state rec- 
ords were sent at the close of the war. The notes and references ap- 
pended to each volume form a valuable bibliographical guide for future 
investigators, not merely for Iowa but for the country at large. 

Iowa had much of which to be proud in her accomplishments in the 
field of food production and food conservation and the story is well told. 
Dr. Pollock has not allowed himself to be blinded by state pride but has 
conscientiously pointed out the weaknesses and failures of the Iowa 
Food Administration, as well as its successes. 

In addition to the bibliographical notes, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, the appendix contains a list of the personnel of the 
Iowa Food Administration. There is a complete index. The volumes 
are exceptionally neat in appearance and attractively printed. 

Everett S. Brown. 


Origin of Washington Geographic Names. By Edmond S. Meany. 
[Republished from the Washington Historical Quarterly, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, 1917-1923.] (Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1923, 
Ppp. ix, 357, $3.00.) This is a complete list of 2045 place-names of the 
state of Washington, compiled by Edmond S. Meany, professor of his- 
tory in the University of Washington, author of several works on the 
history of that state, and editor of the Washington Historical Quarterly, 
published at Seattle. Mr. Meany’s assistant in gathering the material 
was Victor J. Farrar, instructor in history in the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Pioneer settlement of Washington state began eighty years ago; 
exploration and fur-trading had preceded settlement by fifty years. 
Many place-names now in use are echoes of these several periods, and 
Mr. Meany’s history of the names furnishes a record of much value for 
general reference. This book is the only general source of information 
yet compiled, pertaining to the local names of Washington state. 

The names listed in the work are thus classified as to origin: from 
personal names, 824; from physical features, 399; from Indian names, 
386; from other place-names, 191; from crops, trees, animals, and birds, 
115; from freak names, 68; from Spanish names, 33; from American 
ships, 17; from British ships, 6; from Biblical names, 6. 
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The work uses facts drawn from many available authorities: printed 
histories, government records, pioneer memoirs and manuscripts, maps, 
diaries, legislative acts, Indian treaties, and personal letters. The data 
thus compiled have been appearing serially in the pages of the Washing- 
ton Historical Quarterly during the last six years, and are now put into 
the form of a bound book. All work on the earlier names of the alpha- 
bet, therefore, was done some years ago, and no corrections or ampli- 
fications seem to have been made for this final publication. 

The book may be criticized for errors of detail and for incomplete or 
suppositious information. For example: John Day, the Astorian who 
died in Idaho in 1820, is said to have died at Astoria in 1812 or 1813; 
Marcus Whitman, who was killed by Cayuse Indians, is said to have 
been killed by Walla Walla Indians; the name Chinook, now used as 
that of a town and a river, is said to have “disappeared”; the site of 
Vancouver, Washington, chosen by Governor Sir George Simpson of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in the winter of 1824-1825, is said to have 
been selected by Chief Factor John McLoughlin; Colville, a modern 
town, is confused with Fort Colville, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
twenty miles distant; in the origin of Spokane, one of the earliest and 
best authorities is omitted, the Henry-Thompson Journals, and the name, 
Originally that of Little Spokane River, is said to have been applied to 
the present river of that name, which was the Skeetshoo. It may be 
suggested that too much credence is given to local tradition and to 
modern interpretation of Indian testimony, which is hardly ever reliable; 
also to personal letters from local postmasters and others. 

These criticisms, however, are incidental, and do not impair the gen- 
eral usefulness of this important book. Mr. Meany’s enterprise and in- 
dustry have created a work in advance of any competitor in his field, 
and in subsequent editions he may expand and enhance the references. 


Lesuie M. Scott. 


Government of the West Indies. By Hume Wrong, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Toronto. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press; London and New York, Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1923, pp. 190, 10 s. 6d.) The design of this book is 
to trace the constitutional development of the British West Indies and to 
exhibit their present political problems. ‘It’ is based only on the more 
easily accessible of printed records, and it is intended to be no more than 
an outline.” Mr. Wrong has achieved the purpose thus defined. He 
reviews social conditions before 1833 and describes the old representative 
system which prevailed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Characterized by wasteful friction between executives responsible to 
the crown and legislatures elected by freemen, the system was never- 
theless a workable adjustment to a society resting on slavery. Emancipa- 
tion transformed the whole economic and social order and necessitated 
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eventually a readjustment of a large portion of the constitutional struc- 
ture. The white oligarchy, resenting emancipation, was neither disposed 
nor competent to achieve reconstruction. Only in Barbados, the Bahamas, 
and Bermuda has the representative system survived. Elsewhere crown 
colony government was instituted. Mr. Wrong distinguishes the varieties 
of such government, traces the evolution in each colony, and shows the 
defects of the federal experiments in the Leeward and Windward Islands. 

The last two chapters outline present constitutional problems. The 
author canvasses proposals for consolidating the eight governments, 
deeming most of them impractical—including that of annexing the West 
Indies to the Canadian Dominion as colonies. He sketches the substantial 
improvement in economic status of the negroes and the meagre oppor- 
tunities for their growth in political capacity. He justifies in the main 
the record of colonial autocracy in a society where representative govern- 
ment became impossible, but shares the optimism of Olivier, Wood, and 
others who foresee the necessity of recreating self-government. As for 
cabinet government no one imagines it feasible; responsibility must reside 
in the Colonial Office for years to come. 

The brief list of authorities should have provided more guidance to 
the constitutional sources—council and assembly minutes, legislation, and 
official reports; the secondary authorities should include Egerton’s paper 
on Jamaican constitutional development in the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, fourth series, I. 190-217, and Eugene Sicé’s Etude 
sur les Colonies de la Couronne Britannique: les Antilles Anglatses 
(Paris, 1913). It is to be hoped that Mr. Wrong’s manual, brief as it 
is, yet sound in method and judgment, may serve as a point of departure 
for more exhaustive studies in West Indian history. 


Frank W. PITMAN. 


Spanish Colonial Literature of South America. By Bernard Moses, 
Ph.D., LL.D., professor emeritus in the University of California. (New 
York, the Hispanic Society of America, 1922, pp. xviii, 661.) The 
Spanish colonial writings of the seventeenth century were perhaps equal 
in merit and importance to those of English America, and were preceded 
by a mass of interesting, sometimes brilliant, writings of the sixteenth 
century to which English America affords no parallel. The Spanish 
colonial literature of the eighteenth century would probably be judged 
inferior to that of the English colonies. But in any case, the whole 
theme deserved treatment in a form readable by those who read only 
English, and Professor Moses, with his remarkable learning in the whole 
field of the history of Spanish America before independence, has sup- 
plied the need in excellent fashion. All the important writers, whether 
of poetry, history, geographical description, or legal or ecclesiastical 
discussion, in each province and age, are noted, their biographies given, 
their works described, with interesting quotations, and appraised—all in 
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an agreeable and entertaining style. Professor Moses rightly says that, 
for any real understanding of South American colonial society, what 
men wrote of their own times or times near their own supplies material 
that cannot be derived from the formal documents which the modern 
historian most largely uses. His little book (little, for the pages though 
numerous are small) will not seem so important as the volumes on co- 
lonial South America which he has already given us, but supplement 
them in a useful and happy manner. The bibliographical data are 
ample, and are supplemented in an appendix by‘a catalogue prepared by 
Mr. A. H. Wykeham-George. The illustrations are excellent and the 
book really beautiful in appearance. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Committee on Programme for the meeting to be held next De- 
cember invites the members of the American Historical Association to 
send it descriptions of papers they would be ready to prepare, or infor- 
mation regarding possible papers of other members. Brief, and possibly 
technical, papers for the special conferences, and papers of wider scope 
for the general sessions will be desired. From the suggestions thus 
made by members the committee will be able to select such as promise to 
make the programme attractive and are appropriate to the sessions or 
sectional meetings which it plans. Communications of this kind should 
be sent to the chairman, Professor St. George L. Sioussat, University of 
Pennsylvania, before May first. 


Members are requested to take notice that the next annual meeting 
is to be held at Richmond solely, and not in part at Washington (p. 442, 
above) ; and that it will begin on Saturday, December 27. 


The American Council of Learned Societies held its annual meeting 
in New York on January 26. Nearly all the constituent societies de- 
voted to humanistic studies were represented, the American Historical 
Association by its two delegates, Messrs. Haskins (chairman of the 
council) and Jameson. Reports were received from various committees, 
notable among them being those of the committee on a dictionary of 
medieval Latin, of the period preceding the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, C. H. Beeson chairman, and of the committee on a proposed dic- 
tionary of American biography, J. F. Jameson chairman. 


PERSONAL 


Woodrow Wilson, president of the United States from 1913 to 192I, 
a distinguished historical scholar, and at the time of his death president 
of the American Historical Association, died in Washington on Febru- 
ary 3, at the age of sixty-six. His first historical book, Division and 
Reunion, 1829-1889 (1893), though it was but a small text-book in a 
series, exerted perhaps a stronger influence upon thoughtful American 
students than any other historical text-book of its time, because it laid 
before them, for the first time, a convincing statement of the rationale 
of both parties to the Civil War and the accompanying conflicts. His 
George Washington (1896) was a fine example of eloquent, almost epic, 
biography. His History of the American People (1902), though it re- 
made no considerable portions of the story and showed indifference to 
some aspects of it that in recent years have attracted more labor than 
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the older themes of American political history, nevertheless was and re- 
mains a remarkable, in parts a brilliant performance, unsurpassed as a 
narrative for the general reader, the product of wide and careful read- 
ing, incisive but fair-minded thinking, and consummate literary skill. 
His public career has not yet passed fully into history; any attempt to 
express a judgment upon it would be premature, and at present inap- 
propriate to these pages. But it cannot be inappropriate to remark to 
historical readers upon the powerful influence which his historical stud- 
ies, and especially his wide knowledge of American and modern British 
history, exerted upon the course of his public conduct. Thus, at the 
climax of his career, the immense acclaim with which the populations of 
Europe greeted his arrival in December, 1918, was based on the percep- 
tion that he saw the future of the world-order more clearly than did the 
run of nationally-minded statesmen; if it was so, it was because the pro- 
found student of history takes long views of human affairs where poli- 
ticilans take short views. American students of our subject may well 
remember with satisfaction which of our presidents have been the best 
versed in history; they may legitimately take a special pride in the great- 
ness of the first who was a member of their profession, in his clear in- 
tellect, his masculine eloquence, his gifts of leadership, his lofty con- 
ception of his task, his stern devotion to duty, his indomitable courage. 


Dr. Gaillard Hunt, chief of the division of publications in the De- 
partment of State, and noted as an historical editor and writer, died 
suddenly on March 20, at the age of sixty-one. After several years of 
service in the department named, during which he had a chief part in the 
reforming of the laws respecting naturalization and citizenship, he was 
for eight years, 1909-1917, chief of the Division of Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress, then returned to the Department of State to pre- 
pare its history of the World War, and since 1921 had been editor of the 
department’s publications. From 1914 to 1917 he was chairman, and 
from 1914 to 1924 a member, of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
of the American Historical Association; for three years he was his- 
torian-general of the Sons of the Revolution; recently he had been elected 
president of the American Catholic Historical Association and had been 
made chairman of the Knights of Columbus Historical Commission. A 
man of great industry, with a notable gift for writing and long experi- 
ence in the editing and use of historical documents, Dr. Hunt wrote 
excellent biographies of Madison (1902) and Calhoun (1907), and a 
valuable book on The Department of State, tts History and Functions 
(1914), and edited the Writings of James Madison, The First Forty 
Years of Washington Society (1906, letters of Mrs. S. H. Smith), 
Madison’s Debates, and many volumes of the Journals of the Contt- 
nental Congress. An excellent speaker, he gave many public addresses. 
He was a gentleman of the highest integrity, sturdy in character, frank 
and original in speech, whose genial kindness, warm affections, and lively 
good humor were a perpetual pleasure to a wide circle of friends. 
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Baron Sergius A. Korff, professor of the history of Eastern Europe 
in Columbia University, died suddenly in Washington on March 8, a few 
days after the completion of his forty-ninth year. A Liberal member of 
the old Russian nobility, gentleman-in-waiting to the tsar, and graduate 
of the universities of St. Petersburg and Heidelberg, he was for several 
years professor of Russian legal history and constitutional law in the 
University of Helsingfors, Finland. After the first Russian revolution 
he was made vice-governor-general of Finland. After the communist 
‘revolution he came to America, residing in Washington, and, an ac- 
complished, lucid, and interesting speaker, gave lectures before many 
audiences in various parts of the country. His instruction as professor 
of political science in the School of Foreign Service in Georgetown Uni- 
versity was particularly effective. His Williamstown lectures on Rus- 
sta’s Foreign Relations during the Last Half Century, published in 1922, 
and his Harris Lectures on Autocracy and Revolution in Russia (1923), 
have had wide influence. His service in Columbia University began only 
last autumn. Baron Korff was a scholar of wide knowledge, a singu- 
larly quick and facile mind, and exceptional gifts of expression. His 
conversation was a delight. His character and conduct showed culti- 
vated nobility at its best, and his warm friendliness and genial happiness 
of spirit charmed all who knew him. 


Professor Merrick Whitcomb, head of the department of history in 
the University of Cincinnati, died on October 12, 1923, at the age of 
sixty-four. He was the author of source-books of the Italian and 
German Renaissance; Select Colloquies of Erasmus (1902); A Literary 
Source-Book of the Renaissance (1903); and A History of Modern 
Europe (1903). Professor Whitcomb was a man of agreeable personal- 
ity, and an inspiring and suggestive teacher. 


Although few who attended the meeting of the American Historical 
Association at Columbus knew the fact at the time, it has since become 
known to many of the members of the Association that its president, 
Professor Cheyney, was taken with a grave illness in the last hours of 
the meeting. It seems therefore to be a duty, as it certainly is a great 
pleasure, to mention in these pages that, after a detention of many weeks 
in the hospital at Columbus, he has become able to return to his home. 
The University of Pennsylvania has given him leave of absence for the 
remainder of the academic vear. Dr. Conyers Read is conducting courses 
in his place. 


Dr. Frederick Merk has been appointed to an assistant professorship 
in Harvard University; Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa will lecture in that university throughout the next year, 
on American history. 


Dr. Edward Raymond Turner, of the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed professor of English history in Yale University, and will 
begin his duties as such in next September. 
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Professor Dexter Perkins of the University of Rochester has leave 
of absence during the second term of the present year and will spend it 
in travel and research work in Europe. 


Professor W. M. Gewehr of Denison University will this year teach 
in the summer school of the University of Colorado. 


Mr. Fred Landon, formerly public librarian at London, Ontario, has 
been appointed an associate professor of history in the University of 
Western Ontario. 


Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan gave a course of historical lectures 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, in February and early March, and has 
since then lectured at several American universities. 


GENERAL 


A gratifying sign of growing interest in the history of science among 
American students is the recent formation of the History of Science So- 
ciety, formed in order to encourage studies in this field and to assure 
the permanency and the adequate financial support of the international 
journal Isis, so ably edited by Dr. George Sarton. A considerable mem- 
bership has already been secured, and other members are of course de- 
sired. Correspondence can, for the present, be addressed to Professor 
David Eugene Smith, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


The University of Oxford’s Delegacy for the Extension of Teaching 
beyond the Limits of the University announces that, with the advice and 
co-operation of teachers in the faculty of modern history, they will hold, 
during a period of four weeks, beginning July 28, 1924, a vacation 
course in history designed for teachers of history and others who make 
a serious study of that subject. The subject of the course will be the 
history of the Middle Ages, with attention to such subsidiary studies as 
the economic and ecclesiastical history of the period and medieval politi- 
cal theory. The lectures will not be numerous; the lecturers will pro- 
ceed usually by conference, in classes or with individuals. For par- 
ticulars, application should be made to the Secretary to the Delegacy, 
Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M.A., Acland House, Oxford. Applicants will 
be asked to state their qualifications for following such a course’ with 
profit, and the applications will be considered together at a given date, 
before they are accepted by the Delegates. 


The Historical Outlook has in the January number the following 
articles: the Muck-Raking Campaign, by Professor C. C. Regier; and 
the Chronicles of America in Motion Pictures, by Professor D. R. Fox. 
The February number includes, besides an account of the meeting of the 
American Historical Association, reported by N. G. Goodman, an article 
by Professor Lucy E. Textor of Vassar College, entitled Belgrade and 
Sofia in the Spring of 1923. Among the articles in the March number 
are: Facts and Fallacies concerning the College Teaching of History, 
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by Professor S. R. Packard; and Geography in the Interpretation of 
History, by Bessie L. Ashton. 


The editor of the English Historical Review has decided to include 
in the July number of each volume, beginning with July next, a list of 
the more important contents of other historical periodicals published in 
the preceding year and of important historical articles in other periodi- 
cals. 


The French Franciscans began in January the publication of a Revue 
d’Histoire Franciscaine, Recueil d’Htstotre, de Littérature, d’Archéolo- 
gie, et d’Art (Paris, Auguste Picard), edited by M. Henri Lemaitre, and 
intended “to contain only works of erudition”. It is mentioned that 
memoirs and documents too extensive to be inserted as articles will form 
a collection annexed to the Review. 


The Catholic Historical Review for January has articles on the 
Apostolic. See, by Bishop Shahan, rector of the Catholic University; on 
the Bollandists in their period of trial under Papebroch, by Dr. Aurelio 
Palmieri; on Father Arthur O’Leary (1729-1802), by Professor Peter 
Guilday; and on the question What Calvin desired of Francis I., by 
Professor F. J. Zwierlein. 


In the Journal of Negro History for January, L. P. Jackson has an 
article on Elizabethan Seamen and the African Slave-trade; C. W. A. 
David one on the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 and its Antecedents; and 
Justice W. R. Riddell, of Ontario, presents Some Further Notes on the 
Slave in Canada; but the main content of the journal is an exceedingly 
interesting list, derived from the manuscript schedules of the census of 
1830, still preserved, of Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United 
States in that year. It is an impressive showing, exhibiting many hun- 
dreds of slaves owned by free negroes, especially in Louisiana, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, and Virginia, with intelligent comments by the 
editor. 


The Yale University Press has published the Origin and Evolution 
of Religion, by Professor E. Washburn Hopkins. 


Sir E. A. Wallis Budge has printed, under the title Baralam and 
Yewasef (2 vols., Cambridge University Press), the Ethiopic text, now 
edited for the first time, with an English translation and introduction, 
of the Ethiopic version of the well-known Buddhist story familiar to 
the Western world in its Christian form as the legend of Barlaam and 
Josaphat. 


The Freedom of the Seas in History, Law, and Politics, by Pitman 
B. Potter, associate professor of political science in the University of 
Wisconsin, is published by the firm of Longmans. 


In Prisoners of War Maj. Herbert C. Fooks, retired, traces the de- 
velopment of laws, customs, and regulations relating to prisoners of 
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war, their treatment, and their liberation. It may be obtained from 
the author, 723 Munsey Building, Baltimore. 


The second edition of Cesare Cesari’s useful manual of colonial his- 
tory and geography, Colonie e Possidementi Colomtali, has been published 
at Rome (Libreria di Scienze e Lettere, 1923, pp. 237). 


Journalism: a Bibliography (pp. 360), compiled by Carl L. Cannon 
and published by the New York Public Library, is an invaluable guide 
to information on that subject, and should be indispensable to all who 
are interested in the history of journalism. Fully half the volume con- 
sists of references to books and articles on the history of journalism 
and of individual newspapers, and on the biography of journalists. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. Lenoir, Philosophie Com- 
parée et Humantsme (Revue de Synthése Historique, December); C. 
Toussaint, L’Enseignement de l’Histoire des Religions dans les Facultés 
des Lettres (ibid.) ; W. Vogel, Ueber den Rhythmus im Geschichtlichen 
Leben des Abendlindischen Europa (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XIX. 
I). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 


General reviews: A. Vincent, Chronique d’Histoire Orientale, II. 
(Revue des Questions Historiques, January); M. Besnier, Chronique 
d’Histoire Ancienne Grecque et Romaine: l’Année 1922 (1bid.). 


Students of history will welcome so admirable a treatise, competent 
and conservative, as the excellent translation of Professor Marcellin 
Boule’s book, Fossil Men: Elements of Human Palaeontology (London, 
Oliver and Boyd); a revised and enlarged edition of the French has 
also been published, Les Hommes Fossiles, etc. (Paris, Masson). 


Professor P. Goessler, director of the State Museum of Antiquities 
in Stuttgart, publishes (Stuttgart, Franckh) Primeval Man in Central 
Europe, a volume of 40 plates and letterpress of 48 pages, in English, 
French, and German, with special attention to skulls. 


The December-February Bulletins of the New York Public Library 
continue the extensive bibliography of ancient Egypt. 


A distinct step has been taken toward the better organization of 
Hittite philological and historical studies by the foundation of a collec- 
tion of publications in this field under the editorship of Dr. Frederic 
Hrozny, professor in the Czech University of Prague. The first number 
is a transcription and French translation of a great Hittite code, origin- 
ating in Asia Minor about 1350 B.C. Dr. Hrozny has himself contributed 
this initial number of the series, which is entitled Code Hittite (Paris, 
Paul Geuthner, 1922, pp. 159, 26 plates). Another important piece of 
work in this branch of study is a complete bibliography of the subject from 
1839 to 1922, compiled by G. Contenau and issued under the title 
Eléments de Bibliographie Hittite (sbid., pp. vii, 137). 
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The Oxford University Press has in preparation a volume on the 
Legacy of Judaea, edited by Dr. I. Abrahams and Mr. Edwyn R. Bevan, 
a part of the same series in which have already appeared books on the 
' Legacy of Greece and the Legacy of Rome. A fourth volume, on the 
Legacy of the Middle Ages, is also in preparation. 


M. Eugéne Cavaignac, in Population et Capital dans le Monde 
Mediterranéen Antique (Strasbourg, Istra) attempts to estimate the 
population and resources of the countries of the ancient Mediterranean 


world by ingenious but cautious calculations based on proper scientific 
methods. 


The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1922-1923 (London, Arrow- 
smith, pp. 119), issued by the Classical Association, contains, among 
articles relating to literature, archaeology, religion, philosophy, and 
palaeography, a survey of the year’s output of Greek history by Dr. M. 
Cary and of Roman history by Mr. H. Last. 


Volume XIII. in Henri Berr’s series, L’Evolution de l’Humanité, is 
furnished by Professor L. Robin of the University of Paris, who treats 
of La Pensée Grecque et les Origines de VEsprit Scientifique (Paris, 
La Renaissance du Livre, 1924, pp. 500). 


The Cambridge University Press publishes an excellent little volume 
of essays on The Hellenistic Age, by Professor J. B. Bury, E. A. Barber, 
Edwyn Bevan, and W. W. Tarn. 


In his thesis for the doctorate in letters at the Sorbonne, E. Albertini 
examines with care one of the most delicate questions of Spanish history 
in antiquity and publishes the result under the title, Les Divisions Ad- 
ministratives de ’Espagne Romaine (Paris, Boccard, 1923, pp. 138). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Leonard Woolley, The Excazva- 
tions at Ur of the Chaldees (Antiquaries Journal, October); S. Gsell, 
Tartessos (Journal des Savants, September) ; G. M. Calhoun, Greek Law 
and Modern Jurisprudence (California Law Review, July, 1923); C. 
Guratzsch, Eurybiades und Themistokles bet Artemision und Salamis 
(Klio, XIX. 1); P. Cloché, Les Dernitéres Années de lV’ Athénien Phocion, 
322-318 B.C., 1., II. (Revue Historique, November, January) ; F. Zucker, 
Zur Wirtschafis- und Verwaltungsgeschichte des Ptolemderreichs (His- 
torische Zeitschrift, CX XIX. 1); Chr. Dawson, The Beginning of Rome 
(Sociological Review, April); J. Carcopino, L’/ntervention Romaine 
dans V’Orient Hellénique, II. (Journal des Savants, July); W. Schur, 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Kriege Corbulos (Klio, XIX. 1); 
W. Enszlin, Zur Geschichtschreibung und Weltanschauung des Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (Klio, Beiheft XVI., 1923); A. Alfoldi, Der Unter- 
gang der Rémerherrschaft in Pannonien (Ungarische Jahrbucher, 
November, December). 
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EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


The series Les Saints (Paris, Gabalda) has reached its hundredth 
volume with a good book on Si. Jean (the Evangelist), by M. Louis , 
Parot. The editor of the series, M. Henri Joly, gave a history of it 
in the Correspondant for Jan. 10, 1923. 


The Analecta Bollandtana, XLI. 3-4, contains a discussion of the 
Acts of St. Marcellus the centurion, by Father H. Delehaye, a Greek 
life of St. Evaristus, edited by Father Charles Van de Vorst, a discussion 
by Father Paul Peeters of the Passion of the Seven Sleepers, and an 
Italian life of St. Catherine of Bologna. 


The sixth and seventh volumes of M. Paul Monceaux’s Histoire 
Littérasre de UV Afrique Chrétienne deputs les Origines jusqu’d UInvasion 
Arabe (Paris, Leroux, 1922, 1923, pp. 409, 295) are published in ad- 
vance of the fifth, That volume will give the early history of the 
Donatist controversy; the sixth is occupied with the .Donatist writers of 
St. Augustine’s time, the seventh with the saint’s controversial writings 
against them. 


The fourth fascicle of the Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense is a study 
of Paul of Samosata by G. Bardy (Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. xii, 582). 


About a dozen years ago the (New York) Metropolitan Museum of 
Art carried out excavations at Thebes which brought to light extensive 
remains showing the history and life of an ascetic community about 600 
A. D.—more than 600 Coptic texts and some 80 Greek. These, edited 
and translated by W. E. Crum and H. G. Evelyn White, have now been 
published as vol. I. of The Monastery of Epiphanitus (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press). The second volume will describe the material remains, 
and add various essays. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Prosper Alfaric, CAristianisme et 
Gnosticisme (Revue Historique, January); J. Lebreton, Le Désaccord 
de la Foi Populaire et de la Théologie Savante dans l’Eglise Chrétienne 
du IITe Stécle, concl. (Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, January) ; Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S. J., Stylites or Pillar Saints (Studies, December) ; 
Karl Bauer, Zur Verstandigung tiber die Stellung Augustins tn der 
Geschichte (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLII. 2). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Colver Lectures at Brown University in 1923, delivered by Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Haskins, have been brought together in a volume en- 
titled The Rise of the Universities. The volume comprises three lectures: 
the Earliest Universities, the Medieval Professor, the Medieval Student 
(New York, Holt). 


Professor Charles H. Beeson, of the University of Chicago, has in 
preparation, for students’ use, a book of selections in medieval Latin, 
from authors ranging from Cassiodorus to the Renaissance. 
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Sir Charles Oman’s well-known book on The Art of War in the 
Middle Ages extended originally to 1360. A new edition is now in 
preparation by Messrs. Methuen, to be published in two volumes, ex- 
tending to 1485, and including fresh chapters on the military history of 
the Swiss Confederates, the Ottoman Turks, and the Italian condottieri, 
and on the early employment of artillery. 


Attention should be called to the publication of the third volume of 
Father Nikolaus Paulus’s Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter (Pader- 
born, Schéningh, 1923, pp. 560). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: O. Redlich, Allgemeine Urkun- 
denlehre (Mitteilungen des Oesterreichischen Instituts fur Geschichts- 
forschung, XX XIX. 4); E. Vacandard, Le De Offictts Ecclestasticis de 
Jean d’Avranches (Revue des Questions Historiques, January); J. W. 
Thompson, The Development of the Idea of Social Democracy and So- 
ctal Justice in the Middle Age (American Journal of Sociology, XXVIII. 
5). 

MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Dr. J. Denucé has brought out (Paris, Leroux), as vol. XXIV. of that 
publisher’s Recueil de Voyages, an edition of Pigafetta’s Relation du 
Premier Voyage autour du Monde par Magellan, the French text edited 
from the Paris and Cheltenham manuscripts. 


A. Mousset has brought to light Un Témoin Ignoré de la Révolu- 
tion: le Comte de Fernan Nufiez, Ambassadeur d’Espagne & Paris, 1787- 
1791 (Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. x, 357). 


J. B. Manger’s Recherches sur les Relations Economiques entre la 
France et la Hollande pendant la Réwolutton Francaise (Paris, Champion, 
pp. 170) is a useful volume, based on an analysis of diplomatic corre- 
spondence and consular reports. 


The English Historical Association has published as Leaflet No. 56 
the papers on the Congress of Vienna in 1814-1815, and the Conference 
of Paris in 1919, by Professor C. K. Webster of the University of 
Wales, and Maj. H. W. V. Temperley of Cambridge, which were read 
at the International Congress of Historical Studies last spring. 


The third volume of Alfred Stern’s authoritative Geschichte Europas 
von 1848 bis 1871, forming the ninth volume of his Geschichte Europas 
seit den Vertragen von 1815 bis zum Frankfurter Frieden von 1871, gen- 
erally recognized as the leading work in its field, has now appeared 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, Cotta, 1923, pp. xix, 390). It covers the period 
from 1860 through the Seven Weeks’ War of 1866. 


The Creighton Lecture for 1923, by Dr. George P. Gooch, an illuminat- 
ing discourse on Franco-German Relations, 1871-1914, has been published 
by Longmans, Green, and Company. 
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Zum Versténdnis der Gegenwartigen Krisis in der Europatschen 
Geisteskultur, by R. Seeberg (Leipzig, Deichert, 1923, pp. 136), con- 
tains an attempt to estimate the political, social, and spiritual tendencies 
of the reign of William II. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Abbot Hugh E. Ford, The Low 
of the League of Nations (Dublin Review, January) ; Inna Lubimenko, 
Les Projets d’Alliance Anglo-Russe au Seizidéme et au Dizx-Septieme 
Stécles (Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, XX XVIII. 1); W. M. Kozlow- 
ski, Le Dernier Projet d’ Alliance Franco-Polonaise, 1792-1793, I., II. 
(ibid., XXXVIL. 3, 4); F. Charles-Roux, Une Négociation pour lEva- 
cuation de l’Egypte; la Convention d’El-Arich, 1800, II. (tbtd., XX XVII. 
3); Marc de Germiny, Les Brigandages Maritimes de l’Angleterre sous 
le Directotre et le Consulat (Revue des Questions Historiques, January) ; 
H. W, V. Temperley, Princess Lieven and the Protocol of 4 April, 1826 
(English Historical Review, January) ; A. Signoretti, La Politica Inglese 
durante la Cris; Risolutiva dell’Unitd Italiana (Rassegna Storica del 
Risorgimento Italiano, X. 2); F. Salata, Napoleone III. e Francesco 
Giuseppe alla Pace di Villafranca: un Carteggio Inedito (Nuova An- 
tologia, December 16) ; H. Salomon, Le Prince Richard de Metternich et 
sa Correspondance pendant son Ambassade @ Paris, 1859-1871 (Revue 
de Paris, February 15); E. F. Jacob, Recent World History and tts 
Variety (History, January). 


THE WORLD WAR 


La Grande Guerre by General Thevenet, former governor of Belfort 
(Paris, Colin, 1923, pp. 223), forms one volume of the collection of brief, 
popular summaries in different fields of knowledge, issued by this pub- 
lishing house. Insignificant in its account of the diplomatic prepara- 
tion, the booklet furnishes a clear and convenient narrative of military 
operations, illustrated by numerous maps. Marshal Foch writes a short 
preface. 


The fourteenth volume of Maurice Barrés’s Chronique de la Grande 
Guerre (Paris, Plon, 1924) closes the series. 


Fascicle 53 of the Histoire Générale et Anecdotique de la Guerre de 
1914 by Jean-Bernard (Paris, Berger-Levrault) covers the period from 
Hindenburg’s strategic retreat to the failure of the Nivelle offensive. 


The fourth volume of Field-Marshal Conrad von Hotzendorf’s Aus 
Meiner Dienstzett (Vienna, Rikola) covers a period of three months only, 
from the Serajevo murder on June 28 to the conclusion of the Austrian 
retreat in Galicia at the end of September, 1914. The ‘portion relating 
to the first month, preceding the outbreak of war, is important but less 
extensive than the documentary record of orders and events at General 
Headquarters after war began. 
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Comte R. de Gontaut-Biron, who participated personally in the 
Franco-English occupation, describes the events that he saw and nar- 
rates their historical and diplomatic background in his Comment la 
France s’est Installée en Syrie, 1918-1919 (Paris, Plon, 1923, pp. 354). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Emile Bourgeois, Le Confit 
Austro-Serbe et les Origines de la Guerre Mondiale, d’aprés les Mémoires 
du Feld-Maréchal Conrad de Hétzendorff, 1907-1914 (Revue des Sci- 
ences Politiques, October-December) ; Col. Kirby Walker, Cavalry tn 
the World War (Cavalry Journal, January). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Stationery Office has brought out a new (tenth) edition of the 
Illustrated Catalogue of Manuscripts and other Objects in the Museum 
of the Public Record Office. 


A new edition of Dr. F. Pierrepont Barnard’s Companion to English 
History (1902) has been prepared by Professor H. W. C. Davis of 
Manchester, with the assistance of the author, and published under the 
title Mediaeval England (Clarendon Press). 


It is a pleasure to know that production of the Victorta History of 
the Counties of England, long interrupted by the war, has now been re- 
sumed. The new volume (Yorkshire, North Riding, vol. II.), edited by 
William Page, completes the historical survey of the North Riding, for 
which the first volume was published some ten years ago. 


Mr. H. Ormsby, lecturer in geography in the London School of Eco- 
nomics, in London on the Thames (London, Sifton Praed, pp. xiv, 189) 
presents a study of the natural conditions that influenced the birth and 
growth of the great capital. | 


The Old French poem on the life of St. Thomas of Canterbury by 
Garnier of Pont-Ste. Maxence, written between 1172 and 1174 and 
having, besides much literary interest, considerable value as an historical 
source, has been published in Sweden (Acta R. Soctetatis Humantorum 
Litterarum Lundensis, V.), in an admirable edition by Mr. Emil Wahl- 
berg, La Vie de Saint Thomas le Martyr par Guernes de Pont-Sainte- 
Mazence (Lund, Gleerup, pp. clxxx, 385). 


Early Science 1n Oxford is a work in two volumes by R. T. Gunther 
(Oxford, 1923, pp. 416, 424) on the instruments used by early men of 
science at Oxford, and may be obtained from the author, Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Vol. I. covers chemistry, mathematics, physics, and sur- 
veying, and vol. II. astronomy. 


Registrum Annalium Collegit Mertonensis, 1483-1521 (Clarendon 
Press, pp. liv, §44), edited by the Rev. H. E. Salter for the Oxford His- 
torical Society, contains the first half'of that register, with a long intro- 
duction by the editor, full of interesting facts respecting college manage- 
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ment and life in the period. Among other facts, light is cast on the 
parentage of Lambert Simnel; in another passage Hugo Shakspere, a 
fellow, is noted as having changed his name to Hugo Sawnder, because 
the former name “ vile reputatum est”, “is not considered a name for 
a gentleman ”. 


The Sources for the History of the Council in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (S. P. C. K., pp. 96), by E. R. Adair, will be 
found a useful bibliography for sudenes 


Many students of Tudor history would be helped by Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson’s paper on Elizabethan Handwritings in the Transactions of 
the Bibliographical Society, new series, vol. III., no. 1. 


Messrs. Methuen announce Soctal Life in Stuart England, by Miss 
Mary Coate, history tutor at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


Cavalier and Purttan: Ballads and Broadsides illustrating the Pertod 
of the Great Rebellion, 1640-1660, edited by Professor Hyder E. Rol- 
lins (New York University Press), comprises seventy-five ballads and 
verse broadsides taken from the collections in the Bodleian Library, the 
British Museum, and the Manchester Free Library, of which only a few 
have heretofore been reprinted. 


The Stationery Office has published four more volumes of the Calen- 
dar of Treasury Books, indicated as four parts of vol. VIII. (pp. xcv, 
2687), covering the reign of James II., 1685-1689. It is impossible to 
review 2000 pages of treasury details, of which the index alone amounts 
to 500 more, but attention should be called to the introduction by the 
editor, Dr. William A. Shaw, which constitutes a highly valuable essay 
on the financial history of the reign. 


Mr. William Foster, historiographer to the India Office, who for 
forty years has been working among the records of the old East India 
Company, now produces a book on The East Indta House (London, John 
Lane), in which its history and topography and the personalities and ac- 
tions of the directors and officials are most interestingly combined. 


Lord IIchester has edited, and Messrs. Thornton Butterworth are 
publishing, The Journal of Henry Edward Fox, afterwards fourth and 
last Lord Holland; it runs from 1818 to 1830, and has to do with politi- 
cal, literary, and social celebrities of the time. 


The Scottish History Society has published an interesting and some- 
what important volume of Foreign Correspondence with Marie de Lor- 
raine, Queen of Scotland, from the Originals in the Balcarres Papers, 
1537-1548 (Edinburgh, T. and A. Constable), edited by Marguerite 
Wood. 


The Scottish Historical Review for January has an article on the 
Later Captivity and Release of James I., by E. W. M. Balfour-Melville, 
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and one on the Lawthing and the Early Officials of Orkney, by J. Storer 
Clouston, while G. F. Barwick casts light on the Mystery of Mary 
Stuart, derived from the letters of Pietro Bizari, whose well-informed 
account of the murder of Darnley he translates from Bizari’s Historia 
de la Guerra in Hungaria. 


British government publications: Book of Fees, commonly called 
Testa de Nevill, re-formed from the earliest MSS., part IL., 1242-1293, 
ed. Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte. 


Other documentary publications: The Chartulary of the Priory of 
St. Peter at Sele, ed. L. T. Salzman (Cambridge, Heffer, pp. xxvii, 118). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Walter Clark, Magna Carta and 
Trial by Jury (North Carolina Law Review, December; American Law 
Review, January-February) ; J. G. Edwards, The Battle of Maes Madog 
and the Welsh Campaign of 1294-1295 (English Historical Review, Janu- 
ary); Albert Hyma, The Disappearance of Serfdom in England, 1300- 
1500 (Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, January) ; 
H. L. Gray, The Production and Exportation of English Woollens in 
the Fourteenth Century (English Historical Review, January); J. E. 
Neale, Peter Wentworth (ibid.); A. J. D. Farrer, The Relation between 
English Baptists and Anabaptists of the Continent (Baptist Quarterly, 
January); W. T. Whitley, Continental Anabaptists and Early English 
Baptists (ibid.); N. J. Silberling, Financial and Monetary Policy in 
Great Britain during the Napoleonic Wars (Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, February); E. Daniels, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, III. (Preussische Jahrbticher, October). 


IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 
(For Canada, see p. 651; for India, see p. 636.) 


The house of Murray will shortly publish Edward Bruce’s Invasion 
of Ireland, by Miss Olive Armstrong, based on original sources, includ- 
ing many unpublished manuscripts. 


Dr. George O’Brien has edited, and the Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland has published in a little volume, Advertisements for Ireland, 
being a Description of the State of Ireland in the Reign of James I. 
contained in a MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (Dublin, 
1923), a document of much importance, which the editor attributes to 
Sir Henry Bourchier, afterwards fifth earl of Bath. 


Rev. H. L. L. Denny has compiled for the Archaeological Group of 
the County Kerry Society a Handbook of County Kerry Family Htstory, 
Biography, etc. (pp. 46), full of useful detail for the genealogist. 


The third volume of The Empire at War, which is being edited for 
the Royal Colonial Institute by Sir Charles Lucas, is announced by the 
Oxford University Press; it will relate to the efforts of Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Pacific Islands. 
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Lord Buxton, governor-general of the Union of South Africa from 
1914 to 1920, is about to publish (Murray) a memoir of General Botha, 
with whom he was of course intimately associated. 


History of the White Australia Policy, by Myra Willard, appears 
as University of Melbourne Publications, no. 1 (Melbourne University 
Press). It is a study of the development of the policy through its vari- 
ous stages, from the first rise of the labor problem to the present day. 
In the first quarter of the nineteenth century there were several experi- 
ments in the importation of non-Europeans as indentured workers; but 
after the gold rush there were isolated and temporary checks placed upon 
Chinese immigration, and later concerted action resulting in uniform 
restrictive measures. The development of a definite ‘‘ White Australia ” 
policy took place during the decade 1891-1901, and involved classes of 
Indian and Japanese laborers as well as Chinese. One section of the 
work (40 pp.) is devoted to a history of the Kanaka system of labor 
(indentured labor from the Pacific islands), which was brought to an 
end in the early years of this century. The author discusses at some 
length the reasons for the policy and its political, social, and racial 
aspects. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. W. Greig, The First Australian 
War-ship (Victorian Historical Magazine, September). 


FRANCE 


General reviews: Rodolphe Reuss, Histoire de France, la Révolution 
(Revue Historique, January) ; H. Sée, Le Travail d’Histoire en Bretagne, 
de 1886 & 1923 (Revue de Synthése Historique, December ). 


A third edition of Martin Saint-Léon’s valuable Histoire des Corpora- 
tions de Métiers (Paris, Alcan, 1923, pp. 876) has now appeared. 


An important regional study of economic conditions in a French 
province during the Middle Ages is published by a French scholar under 
the pseudonym “Soulgé” and with the title Essai d’Introduction a4 la 
Publication de Terriers Forésiens: le Régime Féodal et la Propriété 
Paysanne (Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. 405). 


The house of Boccard (Paris) has undertaken a collection of French 
medieval writings, adapted to the needs of those unable to read the 
original texts. The series receives the title, Poémes et Récits de la 
Vieille France, and is edited by A. Jeanroy. The first two volumes have 
now been published. They are Ernest Langlois’s version of Le Jeu de 
la Feuillée et le Jeu de Robin et Marion (pp. xxxi, 152), by Adam le 
Bossu, and G. Michaut’s rendering of two celebrated thirteenth-century 
tales, Le Roi Flore et la Belle Jeanne; Amis et Amiles (pp. 182). These 
skillful adaptations furnish useful illustrative material to those interested 
in the study of old France. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.—4I. 
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The recent numbers of the Bulletin de la Société d’Htstoire Moderne 
contain the following articles: (November) “ Genéve et la Politique du 
Cardinal Fleury”, by M. Corbaz, “ Les Turcophiles du XVI°¢ Siécle”, 
by M. Lajusan; (December-January) “ Bibliographie et Sources de 
’Histoire des Institutions Militaires de l’Ancien Régime: Etat de la 
Question”, by Georges Girard, “Les Troubles Agraires en Haute- 
Bretagne en 1790”, by H. Sée, “ Historiographie de Pascal”, by E. 
Esmonin, “‘ Autour de 1l’Evolution de notre Doctrine de Guerre au XIX* 
et au XX°® Siécle”, by Lt.-Col. Mayer; (February) “.Les Origines du 
Vote a la Majorité dans les Assemblées Politiques”, by Henri Pirenne. 


The Société d’Histoire Moderne announces that it is about to com- 
mence the publication of its Bibliographie Retrospective des Travaux 
publiés entre 1867 et 1899 sur l’Histoire Moderne de la France, the com- 
pilation of which was commenced by the late M. Saulnier and has been 
completed by M. Martin of the Bibliotheque Nationale, under the gen- 
eral supervision of M. Pierre Caron and the executive committee of the 
society. The bibliography will be published in five parts, the first of 
which will appear in the near future. The price of the first part will 
be 30 francs. Orders should be placed at once with the secretary of the 
society, M. Léon Cahen, gbis Rue Lalo, Paris XVI., as the edition will 
be limited. 


In the Histoire de la Nation Francaise series, edited by Gabriel 
Hanotaux, the well-known. historian Louis Madelin furnishes a Histoire 
Politique de 1515 & 1804 (Paris, Plon, 1924). 


An important addition to the great collection, Les Sources de U'His- 
totre de France, whose third section deals with the seventeenth century 
(1610-1715), is the volume on Journaux et Pamphlets, prepared by Emile 
Bourgeois and Louis André and published by Picard (Paris, 1923, ‘pp. 
vi, 388). 


The Duc de La Force presents in his Curiosités Historiques (Paris, 
Paul, 1923, pp. 259) four studies in varying periods of French history. 
They cover the embassy to negotiate the marriage contract of Louis 
XIII., the imprisonment of Conti and his friends during the Fronde, the 
end of Napoleonic rule in Holland, and certain letters of French prin- 
cesses at the time of the Restoration, found in the archives of the author’s 
family. , 


The twenty-second volume of the Recueil des Instructions données 
aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de France depuis les Traités de West- 
phalie jusqu’a la Révolution Francaise bears the title Hollande, 1698- 
1789 (Paris, Boccard, 1924, pp. 517). 


Documents relating to the seizure of Strasbourg by Louis XIV. are 
published by Louis Maurer under the title L’Expédition de Strasbourg 
en Septembre, 1681: Correspondance Offictelle tirée des Archives de la 
Guerre (Nancy, Berger, 1923, pp. 276). 
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Gabriel Malés ct la Reconstitution Financiére de la France aprés 1789, 
by Albert Duchene, with preface by L. Madelin, the well-known bi- 
ographer of Fouché (Paris, Plon, 1923, pp. iv, 319), is rather a good 
biography of a secondary personage than an important contribution to 
the financial history of the Revolution. 


An able, technical study of an episode in the history of the French 
marine has been made by Lieutenant G. Douin in La Campagne de Bruix 
en Mediterranée, Mars-Aott 1799, published under the direction of the 
French navy’s historical service (Paris, Société d’Editions Géographi- 
ques, Maritimes, et Coloniales, pp. vii, 230). 


The Comité des Travaux Historiques, Section d’Histoire Moderne et 
Contemporaine, has published as vol. IX. of its series “ Notices, In- 
ventaires et Documents”, L’/ntroduction du Machinisme dans l’Indus- 
trie Francaise, by the late Charles Ballot, compiled from the author’s 
notes and manuscripts by Claude Gével, with an introduction by Profes- 
sor Hauser, and a biographical notice by Elie Halévy. 


Charles Pouthas has written a study of Gutzot pendant la Restaura- 
tion, 1814-1830, together with a critical essay on the sources and bibli- 
ography of his subject (Paris, Plon, 1923). 


Messrs. Constable announce the Secret of the Coup d’Etat, containing 
hitherto unpublished correspondence between 1848 and 1852 of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, the Comte de Morny, the Comte de Flahault, and 
others, edited with an introduction by Lord Kerry and a prefatory essay 
by Philip Guedalla. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. Schwarz, Der Investiturstrest 
in Frankreich (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLII. 2); Vicomte de 
Noailles, La Cour de France aprés la Victoire de Rocrot (Revue des 
Questions Historiques, January) ; Abbé A. Dégert, Le Mariage de Gaston 
d’Orléans et de Marguerite de Lorraine, concl. (Revue Historique, 
September); L. Madelin, Le Premicr Son de Cloche de la Révolution, 
1743-1754 (Revue des Deux Mondes, January 15); H. Sée, Les Origines 
de l’Industrie Capitaliste en France 4 la Fin de l’Ancien Régime (Revue 
Historique, November); Ph. Sagnac, Les Origines de la Révolution 
Francaise: UInfluence Américaine (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, 
January); M. B. Garrett, The Convocation of the States General, July 
5-September 25, 1788 (Howard College Bulletin, December); A. 
Mathiez, La Dictature Economique du Comité de Salut Public (Annales 
Révolutionnaires, November) ; E. Driault, Les Histortens de Napoléon: 
Albert Sorel (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, January); P. Bliard, 
Bonaparte et les Insurgés de VOuest, 1799-1804 (Revue des Questions 
Historiques, January) ; Comte Molé, S ouvenirs, I-III, (Revue de Paris, 
December 15, January 1, 15); Baron de Méneval, Lettres de la Reine 
Hortense et du Prince Louis-Napoléon, 1824-1836, concl. (Revue d’His- 
toire Diplomatique, XX XVII. 3); E. d’Hauterive, Correspondance In- 
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édite de Napoléon III. et du Prince Napoléon, 1.-IIT. (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, December 15, January 1, February 1). 


ITALY AND SPAIN 


General reviews: F. Schneider, Neuere Dante-Literatur, III. (His- 
torische Zeitschrift, CXXIX. 1); G. Solari, Jl Pensitero Politico ds 
Dante: Rassegna Critica delle Pubblicazioni del Secentenario (Rivista 
Storica Italiana, October); G. Bourgin, Htstoire d’Italie; Période du 
Risorgimento, 1919-1921, concl. (Revue Historique, November). 


M. Ferdinand de Navenne, for twenty years in the diplomatic service 
at Rome, has completed his studies on the history of the Farnese Palace, 
now the seat of the French embassy in that city, by a work entitled 
Rome et le Palais Farnése pendant les Trois Derniers Siécles (Paris. 
Champion, 1923, 2 vols.). 


An important manual of Paleografia Espatiola (Madrid, 1923, pp. 
vii, 371, and album of 67 plates) has been put forth by Father Zacarias 
G. Villada, S.J., at the instance and under the auspices of the Centro de 
Estudios Historicos. 


No. 73-75 of the Boletin del Centro de Estudios Americantstas de 
Sevilla continues Father Pérez’s account of the Mercedarians in America, 
and Sefior Rubio’s treatise on the piloto mayor of the Casa de la Con- 
tratacion, the present portion beginning the biographies of the pilotos—in 
this issue Vespucci, Diaz de Solis, Sebastian Cabot, Alonso de Chaves, 
and Rodrigo Zamorano. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. La Mantia, La Sicilia e td suo 
Dominio nell’Africa Settentrionale dal sec. XI. al XVI. (Archivio 
Storico Siciliano, XLIV.) ; F. Scandone, Jl Giacobinismo tn Sicilia, 1792- 
1802 (ibid.); F. Salata, La Questione Romana e la Triplice Alleanza 
secondo Nuovi Documents Austro-Germanici (Nuova Antologia, March 
I, 1923); H. N. Gay, Garibaldt e Filippo Colonna alla Battaglia di 
Velletri, 19 Maggio, 1849 (1sbid.). 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


General reviews: G. Allemang, Courrier Allemand, II. [books in 
German, 1919-1922, on German and Austrian history] (Revue des Ques- 
tions Historiques, January); W. Erben, Fichte-Studien (Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, X XI. 3). 


In the Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademte der Wissenschaften, 
Hist. Kl., XXXI. (Munich, G. Franz), Professor Karl von Amira has 
a substantial and learned volume tracing the whole history of the sys- 
tems of punishment among the Germanic peoples, Die Germanischen 
T odesstrafen. 


Georg Loesche’s latest work, Die Bohmischen Exulanten in Sachsen 
(Vienna, Klinkhardt, 1923, pp. xii, 585), is an able study of Bohemian 
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Protestantism during the Thirty Years’ War and the Counter-Reforma- 
tion down to the time of Joseph II. It contains much hitherto unpub- 
lished material. 


H. Schulz continues his Fichte studies by editing a volume of corre- 
spondence, in part hitherto unpublished, of great value for students of 
the man and his times. It is entitled Fichte in Vertraulichen Briefen 
seiner Zeitgenossen (Leipzig, Haessel, 1923, pp. xi, 275). 


O. Kammel’s popular history of the German people is continued by 
the publication of a volume entitled Der Werdegang des Deutschen 
Volkes: Zeitalter Bismarcks und Wilhelms II. (Berlin, de Gruyter, 
1923). 

Still further additions, of importance, to Bismarck literature will be 
found in Bismarcks Englische Biindnispolitik (pp. 144), by Dr. Hans 
Rothfels, and Bismarcks Sturz und die Parteien (pp. 206), by Dr. Wil- 
helm Mommsen, both published in Stuttgart and Berlin by the Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt. Further books on the same period, published by the 
_ same house, are the Letzte Romische Briefe, 1882-1894 (pp. 212) of 
Kurd von Schlozer, Zwélf Jahre am Deutschen Kaiserhof (pp. 250), by 
Count Robert Zedlitz-Triitzschler, formerly court marshal to William 
II., and the third volume, 1900-1904 (pp. 276) of the Denkwiirdigketten 
des Generalfeldmarschalls Alfred Grafen von Waldersee. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. W. Thompson, German Medi- 
eval Expansion and the Making of Austria (Slavonic Review, Decem- 
ber); id., Henry the Lion and the Political Theories of the Guelphs in 
Feudal Germany (Revue Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire, October, 
1923); E. Ottenthal, Sieben Unveré ffentlichte Koénigsurkunden von 
Heinrich IV. bis Heinrich VII, (Mitteilungen des Oesterreichischen 
Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung, XXXIX. 4); Elisabeth Wagner, 
Luther und Friedrich der Weise auf dem Wormser Reichstag von 1§21 
(Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLII. 2); Arthur Weber, Maria 
Theresia auf dem Pressburger Reichstag (Ungarische Jahrbiicher, De- 
cember); F. Meinecke, Hegel und die Anfange des Deutschen Macht- 
staatsgedankens 1m 19. Jahrhundert (Zeitschrift fiir Politik, XIII. 3); 
V. Gitermann, Die Geschichtsphilosophischen Anschauungen Bismarcks: 
ein Versuch (Archiv fir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LI. 2); 
Rear-Adm. C. F. Goodrich, U. S. N., America’s Part in Founding the 
German Navy (United States Naval Institute Proceedings, February) ; 
G. Steinhauser, Verfallstimmung im Kaiserlichen Deutschlands (Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher, November). . 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


Of late the Dutch Historical Institute in Rome has devoted itself 
mainly to matters in the history of art. The third volume of its Mede- 
deelingen (the Hague, Nijhoff, pp. xlvi, 248, with 36 excellent plates) 
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has articles on the portraiture of the Dutch Pope Adrian VI.; on 
Etruscan art, by Dr. H. M. R. Leopold; on the temple of Roma and 
Augustus on the Acropolis of Athens, and the Erechtheum, by G. A. S. 
Snijder; etc. Students of the history of science will be interested in 
the evidence which Dr. A. H. L. Hensen brings forward, from a letter 
written in 1609 by Cardinal Bentivoglio in the Low Countries to Car- 
dinal Scipione Borghese, concerning the invention and earliest use of 
the telescope. 


In the series of volumes of documents on Dutch commercial policy 
in the nineteenth century, edited by Professor N. W. Posthumus, the 
third volume has just been published, Onderhandelingen met Pruisen en 
andere Duitsche Staten tot aan de Oprichting van het Duttsche Tolver- 
bond, 1814-1833 (the Hague, Nijhoff, 1923, pp. xx, 420). A valuable 
monograph in the same field is Dr. C. Smit’s De Handelspolitieke Betrek- 
Ringen tusschen Nederland en Frankrijk, 1814-1914 (tbid., pp. viii, 148). 

Edouard Michel, the author of Hotels de Ville et Beffrois, continues 
his study of Belgian architecture and institutions in his Abbayes et 
Monastéres de Belgique (Brussels, Van Oest, 1923). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


General review: Karl Volker, Zur Geschichte der Reformation in 
Polen (Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, XLII. 1). 


The work by Professor Rostovtzeff of the University of Wisconsin, 
entitled Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, furnishes the starting- 
point for a considerable discussion of “Le Monde Scythe” by G. Radet 
in the Journal des Savants for November. 


K. Waliszewski adds to his preceding works on the Empresses Eliza- 
beth and Catherine, an important study of Alexander I., La Russie il y 
a Cent Ans: le Régne d’Alexandre I. (Paris, Plon, 1923, pp. 465). 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 
General review: Bibliographische Notizen wend Kleinere Mitteilungen 
[includes sections on ancient history and geography and on early church 
history, 1914-1921] (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXIV. 1 and 2). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Maurice Pernot, La Nouvelle 
Turquie, I., Du Sultanat a la République (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
January 15). 

ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Recent studies in the history of Oriental philosophy and _ political 
theory are the following: R. Grousset, Histotre de la Philosophie Ori- 
entale; Inde, Chine, Japon (Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1923, 
pp. 376) ; P. L. Vaidya, Etudes sur Aryadeva et son C atuhcataka (Paris, 
Geuthner, 1923, pp. 177); Kalidas Nag, Les Théories Diplomatiques de 
U'Inde Ancienne ct l’Arthacdstra (Paris, Jouvé, 1923, pp. 147). 
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The Clarendon Press has brought out a new edition of the late 
Vincent A. Smith’s The Oxford History of India, originally published 
in 1912, revised by correction of errors and by the bringing in of sonte 
additional information. 


In the October number of the Journal of Indian History the longest 
article is one on Rajendra, king in the eleventh century of the Chola 
kingdom on the Coromandel coast, but the most interesting and impor- 
tant is that of Professor Jadunath Sarkar, the first of a series, on the 
Early Life of Bahadur Shah I., son and successor of Aurangzeb. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has brought out 
War and Armament Taxes of Japan, by Ushisaburo Kobayashi, D. C. L. 
The work is divided into two parts: first, an historical survey of taxes 
‘for war and armament from the Restoration (1867) to the present time; 
and second, a study of the economic effects of taxes. These studies are 
followed by an appendix of statistical tables, and by another presenting 
an examination of recent problems relating to indirect taxes, especially 
excises. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Rev. J. Goyens, O.F.M., Trois 
Lettres Autographes du B. Richard de Ste. Anne martyrisé au Japon le 
10 Septembre 1622 (Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XVI.). 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Les Almohades, Histoire d’une Dynastie Berbére (Paris, Challamel, 
1923, pp. xxix, 160) was intended by its author, René Millet, resident 
general at Tunis about 1894, to form one chapter of a projected history 
of Morocco. It is published posthumously under the editorship of his 
brother, Philippe Millet, the well-known foreign editor of Le Petit 
Parisien, who has likewise recently died. 


AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 


Among recent accessions of the Division of Manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of Congress are to be noted: the McElroy collection of the papers 
of President Grover Cleveland, comprising more than 100,000 items; the 
papers of Secretary Richard Olney; the papers of Albert Fink, head of 
the Trunk Line Pool; and the diary kept by Richard Smith of the Conti- 
nental Congress, 1775-1776, printed in the first volume of this journal. 
The Abraham Lincoln Papers, by gift of Hon. Robert Todd Lincoln, 
have become a permanent possession of the Library, with restrictions, 
however, from present use. These are the papers used by Messrs. Nico- 
lay and Hay, and have been increased by the J. P. Morgan and the Har- 
vard Library photostats, the Department of Justice originals, and the 
letter to Major Anderson after the evacuation of Fort Sumter. Another 
accession is the Harrison collection of letters and documents relating to 
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the Civil War. A revised list of manuscripts in public and private col- 
lections is being prepared by the Library at the suggestion of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 


Tome XV. of the Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Parts 
opens with a commemorative article upon the late Henry Vignaud 
Among the articles having an historical character the chief are a paper 
by Lt.-Col. Louis Langlois on two maps by Oronce Fine, 1531, 1536; 
one by Dr. Paul Rivet on the pre-Columbian jewelry of the Antilles and 
the neighboring mainland regions; and a body of information about the 
Choctaws in 1729-1732, drawn off by Baron Marc de Villiers from the 
travel journals of Régis du Roullet. 


The publishing house of Franckh in Stuttgart begins an extensive 
illustrated publication on the Indians, by Hermann Dengler, entitled 
Indianer, by bringing out Die Indianerstamme des Ostens und der 
Prarien Nordamerikas, 96 illustrations from original drawings or other 
pictures of the period from 1590 to 1850. Volumes on the Indians of the 
West and the Rocky Mountains, of Mexico, Central America, and South 
America will follow. 


Bulletin 80 of the Bureau of American Ethnology is a monograph on 
Mandan and Hidatsa Music, by Frances Densmore. By way of elucida- 
tion of the music some account is given of the customs, legends, and 
characteristics of these tribes. Bulletin 8r is Excavations in the Chama 
Valley, New Mexico, by J. A. Jeancon, and is chiefly devoted to descrip- 
tion of the ruin and of the artifacts, together with needful interpreta- 
tion. 


The Buffalo Historical Society has in press a volume of Indian folk- 
loré tales and legends, prepared by Arthur C. Parker. Mr. Parker, who 
is himself in part of Seneca ancestry and speaks the Seneca language, 
has been gathering this material through several years from the Reser- 
vation Indians in western New York. The book, which will constitute 
vol. XXVII. of the society’s Publications, will be illustrated from draw- 
ings made by the Indians themselves. 


Professor Carl Russell Fish has brought out a fourth, enlarged edi- 
tion of his American Diplomacy (Holt). 


The Institute for Government Research has issued, in its series 
of Studies in Administration, The Development of National Administra- 
tive Organization in the United States, by Lloyd M. Short; and, in the 
series of Service Monographs, The United States Employment Service: 
tts History, Activities, and Organization, by Darrell H. Smith (Johns 
Hopkins Press). 


A survey of the writings of British travellers concerning the United 
States from Washington’s administration to the present day, by Allan 
Nevins, has been published by Henry Holt and Company, with the title 
American Social History as recorded by British Travellers. 
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In the September number of the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society is found the first installment of a paper entitled 
Trials and Triumphs of Catholic Pioneers in Western Pennsylvania, as 
revealed by their Correspondence, translated and arranged by the Rev. 
Felix Fellner, O.S.B. In the same number is an article by Sister Mary 
Eulalia Herron on the Work of the Sisters of Mercy in the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis, Missouri, 1856-1921. 


In the Bell Telephone Quarterly for January an account of the Ameri- 
can Telephone Historical Collection is given by its custodian, Mr. W. C. 
Langdon. The collection is a new undertaking, only in its beginning, 
but is already an interesting example of what can be done to illustrate 
and promote the history of a great industry. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Walter A. Powell is the author of a work entitled The Pilgrims and 
their Religious, Intellectual, and Civic Life, which includes a chapter de- 
voted to colonial Virginia (Dover, Del., the author). 


Controversies between Royal Governors and their Assemblies in 
Northern American Colonies, by John F. Burns, has been privately 
printed by the author, Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 


The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, in two volumes, 
the work of the late Professor H. L. Osgood, has now been brought out 
by the Columbia University Press (see vol. XXVIII, p. 400, of this 
journal). 


Mrs. James F. Willard has prepared, and the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany will publish in the autumn, a book of great interest for the history 
of the earlier years of the American Revolution, consisting of a large 
body of hitherto unknown letters found in the contemporary British 
newspapers, of both London and the provinces. 


Privateers of ’76, from the pen of Ralph D. Paine, is from the press 
of the Penn Publishing Company. 


Captain Edward Richardson, a Memorial, with Genealogical Records 
of some of his Ancestors and Descendants, by Elizabeth W. V. Radcliffe, 
ig privately printed. The subject of the memorial (1789-1872) was 
commander of vessels upon many voyages, subsequently a shipping 
merchant with extensive sailings, and founder of philanthropic institu- 
tions. The volume includes a number of selections from his letters, 
written from various parts of the world. 


What Happened during One Man’s Lifetime, 1840-1920, by Willard 
A. Burnap, is characterized on the title-page as “a review of some 
great, near great, and little events”. The author has grouped his ex- 
veriences and observations under four general headings, namely: the 
Passing of the Indian, the Settling of the West, the Freeing of the 
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Negro, and Some Findings of Three Wars, the essential part of the 
latter section being an account of his experiences in the Civil War. 
The author having died just when the book had been completed, the 
preface is written by F. R. Clow. The publisher is W. L. Burnap, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


A recent volume of papers from the pen of George Haven Putnam is 
entitled Some Memories of the Civil War, together with an Apprecia- 
tion of the Career and Character of Major General Israel Putnam, 
Leader in the Colonial Wars and in the American Revolution (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). 


Henry B. Rankin, whose Intimate Character Sketches of Abraham 
Lincoln has been brought out by the firm of Lippincott, was for a time 
connected with the law firm of Lincoln and Herndon, and therefore 
knew Lincoln personally. 


A. B. Ostrander, formerly of Company B, second battalion 18th In- 
fantry, U. S. A., has related his experiences in a volume entitled Threc 
Years in the U. S. Regular Army, 1864-1867: a Story of the Plains (the 
author, sor West 182d Street, New York City). 


A Forgotten Chapter tn our Naval History: a Sketch of the Career 
of Duncan Nathantel Ingraham, Commander U. S. N. and Commodore 
C. S. N., is a short monograph by Francis B. C. Bradlee (Salem, Essex 
Institute). 


The Ku Klux Klan: a Study of the American Mind, by John M. 
Mecklin, includes a history of the klan as well as a study of the causes 
of its rise (Harcourt). Another book on the subject is Authentic His- 
tory of the Ku-Klux Klan, 1865-1877, by Susan L. Davis (S. L. Davis 
and Company, 305 Woodward Building, Washington). 


The First Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, November 15th-18th, 1881, by Dr. Alfred P. James, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, has been issued as a reprint from the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. It is characterized on the 
title-page as ‘‘a study in contemporary local newspapers as a source”. 


A Life of Woodrow Wilson, by Josephus Daniels, is announced for 
early publication by the John C. Winston Company. 


Hon. William C. Redfield, secretary of commerce in the Cabinet of 
President Woodrow Wilson, has just published a volume of reminis- 
cences, chiefly of war-time matters, entitled With Congress and Cabinet 
(Doubleday, Page, and Company). 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for immediate publication a biography 
of Calvin Coolidge, by M. E. Hennessey. 


Business Fluctuations and the American Labor Movement, 1915- 
1922, appears among the Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law. 
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LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 


Mrs. Harriette M. Forbes has privately printed, in a quite small 
edition, New England Diaries, 1602-1800; a Descriptive Catalogue of 
Diaries, Orderly Books, and Sea Journals (pp. viii, 439), the fruit of 
prodigious labor. It records with minute care some 2000 diaries, indi- 
cating the place and parentage of the diarist, his dates of birth, mar- 
riage, and death, the period which the diary covers and its character- 
istics, the ownership and place of deposit of the manuscript, and the 
data respecting its publication in case it has been published. The book, 
prepared with consummate care, will be a most useful instrument of re- 
search in New England history. It is to be obtained from the compiler, 
23 Trowbridge Road, Worcester, Mass. 


The October number of the New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register contains a memoir of President Harding, from the pen of 
Lawrence Brainerd; an article on the Early New England Coolidges and 
some of their Descendants, by George W. Chamberlaine; and a continua- 
tion of Mrs. Frank M. Angellotti’s paper on the Polks of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society has published the fifth volume 
of the Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, cover- 
ing the four sessions of the General Court of 1723-1724, and giving 
many details of the war with the eastern Indians, taxation, and the 
troubled relations between the legislative body and Governor Shute. 
The society has also issued a handsome volume by Dr. Malcolm Storer, 
Numismatics of Massachusetts, primarily a catalogue of the medals in 
the collection of the society, but extending beyond that. The society’s 
collection of coins and medals is a large and remarkable one. The pres- 
ent volume lists and describes, but in an alphabetical order of towns of 
origin, more than 2000 general and personal medals of Massachusetts, 
with many excellent illustrations. The October serial of the Proceed- 
ings contains a paper by Nathan Matthews on the Early Files of the 
County Courts of Massachusetts, some notes on Levi Allen of Vermont, 
by James B. Wilbur, and a bibliographical essay on Benjamin Harris, 
printer and bookseller, by Worthington C. Ford. The November serial 
is chiefly occupied with two substantial papers, one by Captain T. G. 
Frothingham on the Peninsula Campaign of 1862, and one by Hon. 
Charles Warren on Why Jefferson Abandoned the Presidential Speech 
to Congress. Mr. Ford adds an account of the First Separate Map of 
Pennsylvania, 1681, lately discovered by him in the John Carter Brown 
Library. 


Vol. XXIII. of the Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts (1923, pp. xii, 469-848) continues from vol. XXII. the records of 
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the First Church of Plymouth, presenting records of church meetings 
and transactions from 1795 to 1858 and records of baptisms, marriages, 
and deaths, admissions and dismissions, from earlier dates. Elabo- 
rately indexed (126 pp.), these volumes afford a fairly complete picture 
of New England Congregationalist (Unitarian) church life in an old 
town in the nineteenth century. There are excellent illustrations, chiefly 
portraits of pastors. 


A History of the Massachusetts Medical Soctety, with brief Biog- 
raphies of the Founders and Chief Officers, 1781-1922, by Walter L. . 
Burrage, is privately printed in Norwood, Mass., by the Plimpton Press. 


The January number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections 
contains the following articles, all continued: Blockade Running during 
the Civil War, by Francis B. C. Bradlee; Salem Vessels and their Voy- 
ages, by George G. Putnam; Salem and the War of 1812, by William 
D. Chapple; and Forty Years ago in Salem, being extracts from the 
diary of Francis H. Lee. 


The Medford Historical Regtster has in the December number an 
article by Hall Gleason, on Old Ships and Ship Building Days, and an 
account, by Moses W. Mann, of Medford Journalism. 


Bits of Harvard History, by Samuel F. Batchelder, is characterized 
as “based on contemporary records, fugitive pieces, official documents, 
and personal recollections” (Harvard University Press). 


The Connecticut Historical Society has recently received as gifts 
two unique manuscripts. One of them is the humble address of the 
Governor and Company of Corinecticut to the new king, George III, 
expressing condolence upon the death of his grandfather, George II., and 
congratulations upon his own accession to the throne. The document is 
in the autograph of Governor Thomas Fitch and signed by him. The 
other manuscript, which bears the signature of George III. and is dated 
Oct. 31, 1760, relates also to his accession, and is an instruction to the 
Governor and Company directing the necessary changes in the prayers, 
etc., for the royal family. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The October number of the Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association contains a paper by Dorothy K. Cleaveland on 
the Trade and Trade Routes of Northern New York from the Beginning 
of Settlement to the Coming of the Railroad. The article is accompanied 
by two maps, the one illustrating early immigration and trade routes of 
northern New York, the other the industrial growth of that region. 


In the January number of the New York Genealogical and Biographi- 
cal Record appears a paper by Royden W. Vosburgh on the Settlement 
of New Netherland, 1624-1626. 
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The City History Club of New York has prepared and published an 
admirable little volume entitled Landmarks of New York: an Historical 
Guide to the Metropolis (pp. 261), edited by Dr. A. Everett Peterson, 
accurately and very intelligently written, presenting all the details which 
the student of the city’s history would desire, in respect to all five 
boroughs, and illustrated by some forty excellent pictures and forty maps. 
Such a book will surely be a valuable aid to the study of local history 
and to the promotion of civic patriotism. 


The January number of the New York Historical Society Quarterly 
Bulletin contains an account of the Lost Fort Constitution and Con- 
stitution Island, by William L. Carver. 


Dodd, Mead, and Company have brought out a reprint of W. W. 
Campbell’s Annals of Tryon County (New York, 1831). 


The New Jersey Historical Society has lately received three lists 
of names of persons who paid quitrents in New Jersey during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century; they embrace the names of most of the 
landholders of that period and give the location and extent of their 
holdings. Mr. A. V. D. Honeyman, editor of the society’s publications, 
is now preparing for the press vol. XXXII. of the New Jersey Archives, 
which will be the third volume of abstracts of New Jersey wills, ex- 
tending from 1750 to 1760. The articles in the January number of the 
society's Proceedings include a paper on the Emancipation of Slaves in 
New Jersey, by D. H. Gardner, and one on the Aboriginal Inhabitants 
of Monmouth County, by Professor Charles A. Philhower. 


The Vineland Historical Magazine contains in its January number 
an article by George Hampton on Places and Place Names of Cumber- 
land County. ; 


The January number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography contains a paper by Joseph S. Clark, jr., on the Railroad 
Struggle for Pittsburgh: Forty-three Years of Philadelphia-Baltimore 
Rivalry, 1838-1871, and continuations of the studies, by C. P. B. Jefferys 
and Asa E. Martin, respectively, of the Provincial and Revolutionary 
History of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, and of Lotteries in Pennsyl- 
vania prior to 1833. 


Among the Papers read before the Lancaster County Historical 
Society, November 2, is an Historical Sketch of Rural Field Sports in 
Lancaster County, by Herbert H. Beck; those of December 7 relate to 
visits to Lancaster by William H. Harrison, Zachary Taylor, David Crock- 
ett, and Sam Houston, all by William F. Worner; those of January 4 in- 
clude lists of Lancaster County contributors to the relief of Boston in 
1774, and accounts of four land surveys in Lancaster County (early 
eighteenth century), compiled by H. Frank Eshleman. 
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The contents of the January number of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine include a brief paper on Francis Parkman, by 
Professor John W. Oliver; one by Edmund H. Bell entitled Echoes of 
Early Brownsville; a letter from James Bowman, 1854, relative to 
Episcopalianism in Early Western Pennsylvania; and a continuation of 
the account, by Professor Alfred P. James, of the First Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor (Pittsburgh, November, 1881). 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The Teachers College of Columbia University has brought out, as 
Contributions to Education, no. 138, Parish Education in Colonial Vitr- 
ginia, by Guy F. Wells, Ph.D. As the parish itself in Virginia was an 
adaptation of the English parish system, which the author describes, 
so the parish educational practice followed in its general characteristics 
that of England, and had as its primary purpose the provision of facili- 
ties for the instruction of the poor. This might take the form of 
establishment and support of a school, provision of a school building, or 
payment of tuition in private schools. Fundamental in the system was 
compulsory apprenticeship, and next to it was training in the parish 
workhouse. Outside, however, the educational system which rested on 
legal provision were the endowed schools, but it is the author’s view that 
they were “not numerous enough to reach any considerable share of 
the poor children, and they were not managed in such a way as to 
realize their full possibilities ”. 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography begins in the: 


January number the publication of Virginia Council Journals, 1726- 
1753, from photostatic copies of the originals (which are in the Public 
Record Office, London), contributed by Mr. Fairfax Harrison. The 
text of the Journals is supplemented by extensive editorial notes and 
related materials, including a number of letters (1726-1731) of William 
Byrd the younger to Charles Boyle, earl of Orrery, and to the latter’s 
son. Mr. David I. Bushnell, jr., contributes to this number of the 
Magazine some account of the Proposed Expedition against Detroit, 
1778. The Kennon Letters (1809) are continued. 


Mr. Fairfax Harrison contributes to the January number of the 
William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine an account 
of the Northern Neck Maps of 1737-1747, namely, the Mayo map 
(1737), that of Warner (1737), and that of Jefferson and Brooke (1747). 
The originals of these maps were uncovered by Mr. Harrison a short 
while ago in the Public Record Office in London, and photostats have 
since been procured and deposited in the Virginia Historical Society, 
the Virginia State Library, and the Library of Congress. This number 
of the Magazine contains also the Acts of the General Assembly, Janu- 
ary 6, 1639/40, of which Hening’s Statutes has only an abridgment. 
The text is from a copy made by Conway Robinson in 1829 from an early 
record, which was destroyed by fire in 1865. 
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The January number of Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine contains an address by Hon. R. Walton Moore, M.C., on 
President Monroe and his Message; an article by Fairfax Harrison, 
entitled Brent Town, Ravensworth, and the Huguenots in Stafford; a 
biographical sketch, by John G. Paxton, of Zachariah Johnston (1742- 
1800), including two letters (1789, 1790) from George Mason and one 
(1790) from Thomas Jefferson to Johnston; and an account of the 
Grayson family, particularly of Col. William Grayson, aide-de-camp to 
Washington, and later member of the Continental Congress. 


A Frenchman tn Virginia, being the Memoirs of a Huguenot Refugee 
in 1686, ‘‘translated by a Virginian ’”’, and privately printed in an at- 
tractive little volume of 146 pages, presents the narrative of one Durand, 
author of one of the rarest of Americana, Voyages d’un Francois Exilé 
pour la Religion, avec une Description de la Vergine et Marilan (the 
Hague, 1687). He lived chiefly at Rosegill on the Rappahannock, but 
travelled about in adjoining counties, and gives entertaining descriptions 
of what he saw, to which the translator adds useful notes. 


The North Carolina Historical Review, a quarterly published by the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, made its first appearance in 
January. The initial article is a memorial address on Walter H. Page, 
delivered by Dr. Albert Shaw, in Raleigh, Dec. 7, 1923. Other con- 
tents are an account of the War Savings Campaign in 1918, by G. T. 
Stephenson, and an installment of the Diary of Colonel Joseph H. Pratt, 
commanding the 1os5th Engineers, A. E. F. The Diary begins May 18, 
1918. There is a department of Historical News, as well as one of 
book reviews. 


Professor R. D. W. Connor of the University of North Carolina 
has prepared a series of Studics in the History of North Carolina: a 
Program for Women’s Clubs, which has been issued as University of 
North Carolina Extension Bulletin, vol. III., no. 3. 


The December number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly con- 
tains a study, by Col. Alexander R. Lawton, of the Supreme Court in 
United States History, being essentially an examination of the recently 
published work of Charles Warren bearing that title; a history of the 
Populist Movement in Georgia, by Dr. A. M. Arnett; and an account of 
a Spanish Settlement in Carolina, 1526, the short-lived colony of San 
Miguel de Guadalupe established by Ayllon, probably at the mouth of 
Cape Fear River. 


Those who are familiar with the writings of Judge A. B. Longstreet 
(1790-1870), particularly his Georgia Scenes in the First Half-Century 
of the Republic (New York, 1840), will welcome a life of him by John 
D. Wade, which Macmillan has just published. It is entitled Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet: a Study of the Development of Culture in the 
South. 
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WESTERN STATES 


The December number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
contains the following articles: the Industrial Armies and the Common- 
weal, by Donald L. McMurry; the Development of Chicago as a Center 
of the Meat Packing Industry, by Howard C. Hill; the Louisiana-Texas 
Frontier during the Burr Conspiracy, by Isaac J. Cox; the Pro-slavery 
Background of the Kansas Struggle, by James C. Malin; and (in the 
section of Notes and Documents) Some Correspondence of Robert Dale 
Owen, by Louis M. Sears. 


The October number of the Ohio Archaeological and Htstorical 
Quarterly contains a biographical sketch of President Harding, by C. B. 
Galbreath; one of Daniel J. Ryan, from the same pen; an account of 
Cornstalk, the Indian Chief, by Mrs. Orson D. Dryer; and a paper by 
Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, entitled the Town of Tallmadge: the Bacons and 
Shakespeare. The Bacons were David Bacon, missionary and colonist, 
founder of the town of Tallmadge, and his daughter Delia Bacon, author 
of The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded. 


In the December number of the Indiana Magazine of History are 
found some reminiscences of Dr. G. W. H. Kemper, under the title My 
Childhood and Youth in the Early Days of Indiana; an account, by 
Paul T. Smith, of Indiana’s Last October Campaign; and a brief article 
on Col. Francis Vigo, by A. B. McKee. The March number reprints, 
from a newspaper of 1869, an account, by Perret Dufour, of the early 
days of that interesting Swiss settlement, Vevay, in Switzerland County; 
Phases of Southeastern Indiana History, by Vida Newsom; and an en- 
tertaining article on Hoosier Pioneers, by Joseph Walker. 


The Indiana Historical Commission inaugurated last November the 
publication of the Indiana History Bulletin, which is to appear monthly. 


The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the year 
1922 contains, besides the record of official proceedings, the following 
historical papers: the Promotion of Historical Study in America follow- 
ing the Civil War, the annual address, delivered by Professor James A. 
Woodburn; a Neglected Episode in the Life of Abraham Lincoln, by 
James Shaw; On and about the Old National Road in the Early Fifties, 
by Charles B. Johnson; James T. Gifford and the Founding of Elgin, 
Illinois, by Stella D. Ainsworth; the Moravian Settlement in Illinois, by 
Rev. Albert P. Haupert; the French in Illinois, by Francis X. Busch; 
Early Marriages in Putnam County, compiled by Mrs. George Spangler; 
and the Preliminary Treaty of 1765 between Col. George Croghan and 
Pontiac, by Rose M. Scott. 


The contents of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 
bearing the date October, 1922-January, 1923 (double number) include 
a paper by D. N. Blazer on the History of the Underground Railroad of 
McDonough County, Illinois; one by Jacob W. Myers on the Beginning 
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of German Immigration in the Middle West; an account, by Noah C. 
Bainum, of General Grant’s First Day’s March; the Civil War Diary of 
Patrick H. White, contributed by J. E. Boos; the Diary of Asahel North 
on a Journey from Vermont to the Illinois Territory in 1816; and bi- 
ographical sketches, by James Shaw and C. G. B. Goodspeed respec- 
tively, of Albert J. Hopkins (1846-1922), member of Congress, 1885- 
1903, and United States senator, 1903-1909, and William H. Holden 
(1843-1922), a prominent lawyer of Chicago. 


The Illinois Catholic Historical Review bearing the date July—October, 
1923 (double number ), is devoted to a commemoration of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of the Mississippi River by 
Marquette and Jolliet. The principal contents of the number are: the 
Discovery of Iowa, by Bruce E. Mahan; Father Marquette, by Ruth B. 
Middaugh; Louis Jolliet, by John E. Briggs; Pointing the Way, by 
Laenas G. Weld; Who Discovered the Mississippi ? by Rev. H. S. Spald- 
ing. S. J.; the Discovery of the Mississippi River, by Francis B. Steck, 
O. F. M.; an extract from Father Marquette’s Journal, under the title 
Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago; and James Marquette, the Soldier 
of the Cross, by Rev. Christopher J. Kohne, S. J. 


The Chicago Historical Society Bulletin for January contains a paper 
on Father Allouez; also a brief discussion, by Miss Caroline M. McIlvaine, 
of the functions of historical societies in the making of good citizens. 


In the January, 1922, number of the Tennessee Historical Magazine 
Mr. Thomas R. Hay, using the title ‘Who is James K. Polk?”, dis- 
cusses Polk’s career on the basis of Professor McCormac’s biography, 
and Dr. Albert C. Holt continues his studies of the Economic and Social 
Beginnings of Tennessee. There is also a reprint, in part, of a paper 
by Elizabeth D. Putnam on Governor Joseph Duncan of Illinois, which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Tlinois State Historical Society for 
1919. 


The Michigan Historical Commission has brought out Michigan 
Biographies, vol. I. (A-K). The biographies are of persons who have 
held official position in the state, from members of Congress and elec- 
tive state officers, on the one side, to the boards of agriculture and 
education, on the other, and are for the most part such brief sketches 
as are requisite in such a manual. 


The principal contents of the January number of the Michigan His- 
tory Magazine are: Place Names of Berrien County, by George R. 
Fox; a biographical sketch of Major-General Frank D. Baldwin (1842- 
1923), by Sue I. Silliman; and Impressions of Detroit, 1837, reprinted 
from Mrs. Jameson’s Winter Studies and Summer Rambles. 

The Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library has 
acquired the Heman Ely Papers, relating to the Western Reserve and 
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the Genesee Land Company; also the John Francis Hamtramck Papers, 
which include correspondence and accounts, 1794-1803, and papers re- 
lating to the settlement of the Hamtramck estate by William Henry 
Harrison, 1803-1820. The Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, vol. II., 
no. I-2 (September-November, 1923), prints some selections from the 
papers of John Askin (or Erskine), a merchant of Detroit, including 
four letters from Askin (1786, 1793), and one to him, the latter from 
Isaac Todd, dated at London Apr. 23, 1793. There are also some ex- 
tracts, from the Detroit Gazette of Dec. 15 and 22, 1820, of articles on 
the Indian trade, presumed to have been written by Lewis Cass. 


The December number of the Wisconsin Magazine of History in- 
cludes some Experiences of a Wisconsin Educator, being selections from 
a manuscript of Josiah L. Pickard; the fifth of Dr. Joseph Schafer’s 
studies of the Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin (‘ Social Harmonies 
and Discords”) ; and a sketch, by*John G. Gregory, of John Jay Orton, 
a lawyer and business man of Milwaukee, together with some account 
of his papers, now in possession of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. In the section of Documents are found a hitherto unpublished 
letter of Henry Clay (written from Ashland, Oct. 30, 1841, addressed to 
Hon. N. P. Tallmadge), and a letter (Aug. 16, 17, 18, 1847) and diary 
of Johann Friedrich Diedrichs describing the journey from Elberfeld, 
Germany, to Manitowoc, Wis. This diary is continued in the March 
number, which also contains Dr. Schafer’s paper on Francis Parkman, 
mentioned on a previous page as read at the Columbus meeting of the 
American Historical Association; the Story of the Propeller Phoents, 
by William O. Van Eyck; a history of Albion Academy, by J. Q. Emery; 
and a Wisconsin Anabasis (Tonty, 1680), by Miss Louise P. Kellogg. 


The February number of the Minnesota Historical Bulletin contains a_ 
biographical sketch of the late Senator Knute Nelson, by Jacob A. O. 
Preus, and two letters of Nelson, 1911, bearing upon his personal history. 
It records, among recent accessions of manuscripts in the Minnesota 
Historical Society, the papers of Gen. Charles P. Adams, relating to 
the Civil War period; account books of Norman W. Kittson, pioneer and 
fur trader; and copies (either made or making) of some important bodies 
of materials pertaining to missionary activities among the Minnesota 
Indians. These include letters of Rev. Sherman Hall, diaries and papers 
of Rev. Edmund F. Ely, and diaries of Rev. James Peet. More re- 
cently the society has come into possession of a letter of J. N. Nicollet, 
Sept. 27, 1836, the earliest known letter written from the site of the 
city of Minneapolis. 


The Government of Special Charter Cities in Iowa, by George F. 
Robeson, has recently been distributed to members and official deposi- 
tories of the State Historical Society of Iowa. The volume contains 
nearly three hundred pages dealing with the charters granted to Iowa 
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cities and towns by special acts of the legislature. A seventh volume in 
the Jowa Chronicles of the World War will soon be issued by the 
society, The Sale of War Bonds in Iowa, by Nathaniel R. Whitney; it 
deals chiefly with the Liberty Loan drives in the state. The society also 
has in press a Htstory of the Sixth Iowa Infantry, by Henry H. Wright. 
The society’s Bulletin of Information No. 11 is a paper by Clark Wissler 
entitled State and Local Archaeological Surveys: Suggestions in Method 
and Technique. 


The February number of the Palimpsest contains three discussions 
of the career of the late Senator John P. Dolliver. 


The: October number of the Jowa Journal of History and Politics 
contains a single article, a summary, by John E. Briggs and Jacob Van 
Ek, of the Legislation of the Fortieth General Assembly of Iowa (pp. 
170). Articles in the January number are: the Granger Movement in 
the Middle West, with special reference to Iowa, by W. A. Anderson; 
the Framers of the Constitution of 1857, by Erik M. Eriksson; and the 
Location of County Seats in Iowa, by Jacob A. Swisher. 


The April (1923) number of the Annals of Iowa contains a charac- 
ter sketch of Judge Edward Johnstone (1815-1891), written more than 
thirty years ago by Dr. J. M. Shaffer, now supplemented by an outline 
of his career from the editorial pen; the Diary of Lieutenant John S. 
Morgan (Company G, 33d Iowa Infantry), Jan. 1-Aug. 10, 1865; and 
a letter of Hiram W. Studley, Company D, 7th Infantry, describing a 
march to Utah in 1859. 


The Missouri Historical Society Collections, vol. IV., no. 4, includes 
a paper by Frederick W. Lehmann on Edward Bates and the Test Oath; 
a study, by Stella M. Drumm, of the career of Samuel Hammond (1757- 
1842) ; and some letters of the early nineteenth century from the society’s 
manuscript collections, namely: one from Meriwether Lewis to Amos 
Stoddard, dated at Fort Pickering, Chickasaw Bluffs, Sept. 22, 1809; 
one from James Howe to Frederick Bates, secretary of the Territory 
of Louisiana, written from Nashville, Sept. 28, 1809, and bearing upon 
the death of Meriwether Lewis; one from William Clark, dated at River 
a Dubois, Jan. 15, 1804; another, dated at St. Charles, May 21, 1804, 
and written to Major William Croghan; and one from Jefferson to 
Nathaniel Burwell, Mar. 14, 1818, on the subject of “ female education ”. . 


The Missouri State Board of Agriculture has published, as its 
Bulletin for November, 1923, A History of Shorthorns in Missouri prior 
to the Civil War, by Mr. John Ashton, of value to all students of the 
livestock industry in the United States. 


The contents of the January number of the Missouri Historical 
Review include some Personal Recollections of Thomas H. Benton, by 
Daniel M. Grissom; Some Aspects of the Santa Fé Trail, 1848-1880 
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by Ralph P. Bieber; the Holt County Sentinel, a Chronicle of Local 
History, by Elizabeth Spencer; the Missouri Pacific, 1879-1900, by R. 
E. Riegel; the fourth article on the New Journalism in Missouri, by 
Walter B. Stevens, and other continuations. 


Articles in the January number of the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly are: the Location of La Salle’s Colony on the Gulf of Mexico, 
by Herbert E. Bolton; St. Denis’s Second Expedition to the Rio Grande, 
1716-1719, by C. C. Shelby; and the second installment of the Expedi- 
tion of Panfilo de Narvaez, by Oviedo, edited by Harbert Davenport. 


Elton R. Shaw is the author of a monograph entitled The Conqucst 
of the Southwest. It is mainly a study of the colonization of Texas 
(Berwyn, IIl., Shaw Publishing Company). 


The University of Texas has acquired a transcript, in nearly 2000 
pages, of the Actas, or journals, of the legislature of Coahuila and Texas 
from August, 1824, to May, 1835. The originals, which were never 
published, were located by Professor E. C. Barker some two years ago 
in the congressional archives at Saltillo. It includes brief summaries of 
debates; and is particularly valuable for the constitutional and legal his- 
tory of Mexican Texas. From 1824 to 1827 the legislature was in con- 
tinuous session as a constituent congress. 


A History of Texas Baptists, comprising a Detailed Account of their 
Activities, their Progress, and their Achievements, by J. M. Carroll, 
edited by J. B. Cranfil, is published in Dallas by the Baptist Standard 
Publishing Company. 


In the July-September number of Nebraska History and Record of 
Pioneer Days appears an account, by S. D. Fitchie, of the Fight for 
Prohibition in Nebraska. 


Articles in the June number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma are: the 
Spirit of Soonerland, by Everett E. Dale; the Last of the Cherokees in 
Texas, by Dr. Albert Woldert; the Progress and Possibilities of Missis- 
sippi Valley History, by Solon J. Buck; Comanche Civilization, with the 
History of Quanah Parker, by Daniel A. Becker; and Reminiscences of 
the Washita Campaign and of the Darlington Indian Agency, by John 
Murphy. 


The first two numbers (November and January) of the Colorado 
Magazine, published by the State Historical and Natural History So- 
ciety of Colorado, have appeared. The Magazine, which is in charge of 
an editorial board, consisting of E. M. Ammons, W. N. Beggs, and E. 
A. Kenyon, officers of the society, is to be a bimonthly of about forty- 
eight pages, containing articles, notes, reviews, etc., within the society's 
scope. The November number contains a tribute, by E. M. Ammons, to 
the late Thomas F. Dawson, the society’s curator of history, who was to 
have been the first editor of the Magasine, and a paper, by J. A. Jeancon 
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and Frank H. H. Roberts, entitled Further Archaeological Research in 
the Northeastern San Juan Basin of Colorado during the Summer of 
1922. The latter paper is continued in the January number, which con- 
tains also, among other things, a brief article entitled a Side Glance 
at Early Colorado History, by A. J. Flynn, and one entitled the Old- 
Time Prospector, being the record of an interview with Dan O'Connell 
by Thomas F. Dawson, in April, 1923. 


The January number of the Washington Historical Quarterly con- 
tains an article by Herbert H. Gowen entitled the Tercentenary of a 
Great Failure (the English factory of Hirado, Japan) ; Journals of the 
Indian War of 1855-1856, kept by Robert M. and William C. Painter, 
edited by J. Orin Oliphant; a biographical sketch of the Rev. Frederick 
H. Balch (1861-1891), by Della M. Coon; and the Reminiscences of 
Mrs. Delia B. Sheffield, edited by William S. Lewis. Mrs. Sheffield’s 
husband was a sergeant of Company H, 4th United States Infantry, 
which was ordered to Fort Vancouver, Oregon, in 1852, and the reminis- 
cences pertain to the journey thither, by way of Panama, and life at the 
post. Capt. U. S. Grant and other officers who were later to become 
famous appear in these recollections. 


The December number of the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety contains a paper by Stella M. Drumm, entitled More about Astor- 
ians; an account of the unveilirig of the memorial stone on the grave of 
Peter Skene Ogden, including addresses by F. V. Holman, T. C. Elliott, 
and J. D. Chitwood; and, in the section devoted to documentary ma- 
terials, some letters of Thornton Grimsley to the Secretary of War 
relative to a proposed expedition to Oregon in 1841, and the concluding 
installment of the Diary of Rev. George Gary. 


Samuel C. Damon’s A Trip from the Sandwich Islands to Southern 
Oregon and Northern California, 1849, has been brought out as Maga- 
sine of History, extra no. 97 (Tarrytown, William Abbatt). 


The California State Historical Association has inaugurated the 
publication of the California History Nugget, ‘devoted to the story of 
the Golden West”, and intended to be a popular magazine for schools 
and the general reader. It is to appear monthly. Included in the first 
number (January) is the Golden Magnet, the story of the discovery of 
gold in California, and a sketch of John Bidwell, a California pioneer. 


CANADA 


The Canadian Historical Review for December has an interesting 
essay on Parkman, by Professor George M. Wrong; one on Gladstone's 
Views on British Colonial Policy, by Dr. Paul Knaplund of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; a brief note on “ Mearns and Miramichi; an Episode 
in Canadian Economic History” (the story of the firm of Rankin, Gil- 
mour, and Company), by Professor C. R. Fay of Toronto; and a dis- 
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cussion of Sir Guy Carleton’s conduct in relation to his first council, 
1766, by Professor A. L. Burt of Alberta. 


On occasion of the transfer to Toronto, from the Devonshire estate 
of Col. John Graves Simcoe, of the colors of the regiment of Queen’s 
Rangers commanded by him in the war of the American Revolution, the 
chief librarian of the Public Library of Toronto, Dr. George H. Locke, 
prints a pamphlet on The Queen’s Rangers embracing not only the Revo- 
lutionary regiment of that name but the regiment of similar designation 
formed by Simcoe when governor of Upper Canada, and a third, raised 
on the occasion of the Rebellion of 1837. 


Pioneer Problems in Upper Canada, with special reference to the 
opinions of Richard Cartwright, by R. W. Cumberland, is Bulletin no. 
46, of the Departments of History and Political and Economic Science 
in Queen’s University. 


The Public Reference Library of the city of Toronto puts forth, as 
the second of a series of contributions to the bibliography of Canada 
(the first having been a catalogue of its books and pamphlets printed in 
Canada before 1837) a pamphlet of 81 pages entitled The Rebellion of 
1837-38: a Bibliography of the Sources of Information in the Public 
Reference Library, etc. Some 1600 items are noted, most of them, how- 
ever, being newspaper articles of the years 1832-1839. 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


Students of the history of our Southwest as well as of Mexico will 
be glad to know of Conquistadores y Pobladores de Nueva Espata 
(Madrid, 1923, two vols., pp. 257, 356), by Francisco A. de Icaza, char- 
acterized in the subtitle as an autobiographical dictionary, but consist- 
ing of a series of lists and memorials and other documents in which 
those who first came to New Spain have described themselves or are 
described. 


Among the recent publications of the Mexican Ministry of Foreign 
Relations are to be noted a Noticia Histérica de las Relactones Politicas 
y Comerciales entre México y el Japon, by Sefior Angel Nujfiez Ortega, 
and Incidente Diplomdtico con Inglaterra en 1843, by Sefior Antonio de 
la Pena y Reyes. 


An interesting glimpse of a German industrial colony in the Western 
hemisphere is afforded by H. Kruse’s publication, Deutsche Briefe aus 
Mextko, mit etner Geschichte des Deutsch-Amerikanischen Bergwerks- 
vereins, 1824-1838 (Essen, Badeker, 1923, pp. 16, cix, 304). 


A biographical dictionary entitled Los Fundadores de Bogotéd 
(Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1923, pp. xili, 442) has been published as 
vol. XXXI. of the Biblioteca de Historia Nacional. 


La Céramique Ancienne du Pérou (Paris, Albert Morancé), by R. 
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d’Harcourt and Madame M. d’Harcourt, describes and reproduces a 
large number of interesting ceramic objects in a handsome quarto of 48 
pages of text and 65 plates, of which 29 are in color. A similar album 
of Les Tissus Indiens du Vieux Pérou, by the same authors, is in prepa- 
ration. 


The house of Victoriano Suarez, Madrid, has lately published the 
fourth volume of the learned Father Pablo Pastells’s documented Hts- 
toria de la Compaftia de Jestis en la Provincia del Paraguay; it will per- 
haps be remembered that that province included Paraguay, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru. 


We have already mentioned in these pages the first issue in the series, 
Biblioteca Argentina de Libros Raros Americanos. It is now announced, 
by the Instituto de Investigaciones Historicas in Buenos Aires, that the 
second will be Leyes y Ordenanzas nuevamente hechas por Su Magestad 
para la Gobernacion de los Indios, en Valladolid MDCIII., edited by 
Sefior Diego Luis Molinari, and the third, Tratados of Fray Bartolomé 
de las Casas, with an introduction by Sefior Jorge Cabral Texo. 


Political journalism in Buenos Aires began with the Revolution, and 
one of its mast vehement manifestations was El Censor, rival of the 
Gazeta de Buenos Ayres in 1812. El Censor and the editors Bernardo 
Monteagudo and Vicente Pazos Silva, typical journalists of the time, 
are carefully studied by Senor Juan Canter, jr., in an elaborate article 
in the Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Historicas, nos. 13-16. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Carlos Leoén, The Discovery of 
America by Spain: Advantages conferred by it on Civilization (Inter- 
America, English, December) ; J. Garcia Icazbalceta, Juan de Zumédr- 
raga and the Precolumbian Records of México, I. (ibid., February) ; J. 
S. Bassett, The Men who thought out the Revolution, II., James Otts 
(Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, February); Alfred 
Dumaine, Le Comte de Vergennes et l’Indépendance des Etats-Unis 
(Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, XX XVII. 4); J. C. Fitzpatrick, Wash- 
ington’s Election as First President of the United States (Daughters of 
the American Revolution Magazine, February) ; D. H. Bacot, The South 
Carolina Middle Country at the End of the Eighteenth Century (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, January); C. O. Paullin, Beginnings of the United 
States Naval Academy (Proceedings of the United States Naval Insti- 
tute, February) ; M. Casenave, La Doctrine de Monroe (Revue d’His- 
toire Diplomatique, XX XVIII. 1); E. Catellani, J! Centenario della Dot- 
trina di Monroe (Nuova Antologia, December 1); W. S. Myers, Know 
Nothing and Ku Kiux Klan (North American Review, January) ; 
J. W. Gerard, The Statesmanship of Woodrow Wilson (Current His- 
tory, March); H. Gaillard de Champris, Monseigneur de Laval et le 
Pouvoir Royal (Canada Francais, December); A. Hasenclever, Die 
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Waldlaufer Kanadas im 17ten Jahrhundert (Preussische Jahrbtcher, 
November); R. Ricard, Le Probléme de la Découverte du Brésil (Bul- 
letin Hispanique, XXV.); J. T. Medina, The Origin of the Printing 
Press in Buenos Aires (Inter-America, English, February); D. L. 
Molinari, La Expedicion Libertadora al Pert y los Principios de Derecho 


Piublico Coetdneo (Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, 
no. II-12), 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE MANUFACTURERS ON SOME 
OF THE EARLY POLICIES OF WILLIAM PITT 


HE growing power of the great industrialists of the modern type 

since the eighteenth-century transformation of technique is a 
phenomenon familiar to all students of economic history; but in 
regard to the earlier stages of the emergence of group consciousness 
and group action there is need of further elaboration. As early as 
1785, the manufacturers of cottons, iron, ironwares, and pottery 
united, for purposes of influencing public policy, with various groups 
of older petty manufacturers and formed the General Chamber of 
Manufacturers of Great Britain. The decisive factor in bringing 
about this organization was a community of interest growing out 
of hostility to the excise and Irish policies of the government of 
William Pitt. The manufacturers not only found thus a basis for 
united action, but utilized their organization successfully for the 
defeat of the policies in question. The first triumph of union was 
the repeal of the cotton tax of 1784. 

The growing importance and influence of the cotton manufac- 
turers had indeed been recognized earlier. When Arkwright and his 
associates established the cotton industry on a mechanical basis and 
began by the use of machine-made yarn to manufacture cloth made 
wholly of cotton, they found legal barriers which threatened to form 
an insurmountable obstacle. The purpose of the laws had been to en- 
courage the use of woolens and linens, though fustians, provided 
their weft only was made of cotton, might be used! In 1774, 
“Richard Arkwright and Company, of Nottingham, spinners of 
cotton stuffs”, petitioned Parliament for relief. The petitioners 
based their claims on the value of their new methods and the extent 
of their enterprises, and succeeded in convincing Parliament of the 
need of legal redress. The House of Commons passed resolutions 
approving the new industry and declaring that the prohibitions ought 

‘For a discussion of earlier tax laws affecting the cotton industry, see 
Stephen Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxes in England, IV. 343-346. 
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to be removed. Soon thereafter a measure was enacted which de- 
clared that it was lawful for Englishmen to wear or use goods made 
wholly of cotton, and which reduced the tax on goods mixed with‘ 
cotton from 6 d. to 3 d. per yard.? 

But this law, under which the industry developed with unpar- 
alleled rapidity, was modified in 1784 in a way which, according to 
the manufacturers, threatened them with ruin. The new law (24 
Geo. III., c. 40) was part of a comprehensive and on the whole suc- 
cessful fiscal policy by which Pitt reorganized the finances and en- 
abled the government to bear the burdens of the war debt. In addi- 
tion to the duty of 3 d. per yard provided for by the act of 1774, 
there was imposed, on dyed stuffs of cotton and linen mixed or of 
cotton, a duty of 1 d. per yard if the value of the cloth was less than 
3 Ss. per yard; and a duty of 2 d. per yard if the value of the cloth 
was 3 s. or more per yard. An additional duty of 15 per cent. was 
charged on both the old duty and the new. Bleachers and dyers 
were required to purchase licenses. 

More objectionable to the manufacturers than the amount of the 
tax was the method of collection. The duties were to be collected by 
commissioners of excise. Manufacturers were required, under 
heavy penalties, to give detailed information concerning their uten- 
sils and methods; excisemen might enter a plant at any time, day 
or night, to secure information, and any obstruction offered sub- 
jected the manufacturer to a fine of £200. There was an elaborate 
system of marking the cloth at different stages of manufacture, and 
many of these regulations failed to take into account the technical 
changes then being introduced. Counterfeiting of the exciseman’s 
stamps was punishable by death; and the seller of goods marked in 
counterfeit incurred the double penalty of a fine of £100 and two 
hours in the pillory. Arrears of duty might be collected by confisca- 
tion of tools and machinery. In the thirty-seven sections of the law, 
various other regulations and penalties were prescribed. 

The administrative features of the law, although minute and 
inquisitorial, were in reality not radically different from those of 
earlier excise laws. It is this fact which gives special significance to 
the storm of hostility which was aroused by attempts to put the law 
into operation. Most of the petitions, resolutions, and statements 
issued by the manufacturers centre their attacks not on the amount 
of the excise but on the methods of collection. In a petition pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on March 16, 1785, the petitioners 


714 Geo. IIL, ¢. 72; Commons Journals, XXXIV. 435, 436, 496, 497, 498, 
709, 805; Dowell, History of Taxation, IV. 345, 346. 
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boast that although they “ have never received or solicited any par- 
liamentary aid”, nevertheless they “ have always been, and still are, 
ready on all occasions to contribute to the general exigencies of the 
state”. They object to the extent of the tax, but mainly to “ what 
is still worse ”, the fact that their “liberty and property ” are “ fet- 
tered and embarrassed”. Resolutions adopted by the “ principal 
manufacturers ” of Manchester on April 11, 1785, declared that of 
all methods of taxation, “ those under the excise laws are most ob- 
noxious”; that the cotton tax in particular “ operates more vexati- 
ously and produces more evils than any heretofore enacted”. The 
reasons for the peculiar evils of the cotton excise, it was stated, are 
“the complex nature of that manufacture ” and “ the amazing num- 
ber of excise officers necessary to enforce” the law. It is declared 
that “such an influx of those gentry [the excisemen] to disturb the 
harmony and arrangements of their manufacture, to deprive them of 
personal liberty and the free exercise of their property, is unwise, 
impolitic and unjust”. Nor did the government, in attempting to 
utilize such methods, take into account the fact that many of the 
manufacturers, in wealth and influence, were far superior, even as 
early as 1784, to those of earlier generations.’ The government of 
William Pitt, like political governments generally, responded slowly 
to economic changes, and the old system of excise, once looked upon 
as a natural and unavoidable part of fiscal policy and public control, 
was now considered by the principal manufacturers to be so meddle- 
some and mischievous as to be intolerable. Nor were they slow to 
inform the government as to their sentiments. 

The new excise (commonly called the fustian tax because it 
applied mainly to the various fabrics known as fustians‘*) aroused 
the united opposition of the cotton interests, led by the fustian manu- 
facturers of the Manchester region, who appointed a special com- 
mittee to go to London for the purpose of conducting negotiations 
with the government. An appeal for funds in August of 1784 soon 
resulted in 350 subscriptions in support of the committee’s work. 
The dyers and bleachers voted to shut down their plants till Parlia- 
ment should grant relief, but this threat of “ direct action” (to bor- 

* Parl. Hist., XXV. 362; Commons Journals, XL. 642, 760; Manchester 
Mercury, Apr. 12, 1785; London Gasetteer, Apr. 15, 1785; Wright, Address to 
Parliament on the Late Tax Laid on Fustian and Other Cotton Goods. 

*The term fustian became so comprehensive as to include a large variety 
of fabrics. See Board of Trade Papers, 6: 112, two documents endorsed “ Dyed 
fustians R/30th May 1786 from Mr. Hilton” and “White fustians R/30th May 
1786 from Mr. Hilton”, the former containing samples of 24 types, including 


velvets, denims, satinettes, etc., and the latter containing samples of 23 types, in 
plain and figured weaves, including muslinettes, satteens, etc. 
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row from more modern terminology) was vigorously opposed by the 
fustian manufacturers, who favored “ constitutional ’”’ methods in 
place of what they termed attempts to inflame the public mind and 
who began to erect dyeing plants of their own. At Glasgow similar 
opposition developed, subscriptions were raised, and decision was 
made “to join the powerful opposition at pftesent forming in Lan- 
cashire and elsewhere”. Nor was the movement confined to the 
cotton men. Others, taking alarm and professing to fear an exten- 
sion of excises, joined the forces of opposition. The iron founders 
and manufacturers of the counties of Salop, Worcester, Stafford, 
and Warwick, at their quarterly meeting at Stourbridge, January 7, 
1785, passed vigorous resolutions condemning the government’s 
policy. The Birmingham Commercial Committee took similar 
action, and directed its committee of correspondence to seek the co- 
operation of other manufacturers.® 

The Manchester committee for securing the repeal of the cotton 
tax consisted of four manufacturers, including Thomas Walker, a 
local Whig leader. At London, in January, 1785, Walker and one 
of his associates were brought before the Committee on Trade and 
Plantations and questioned concerning Irish relations, in an effort 
to secure from them, without their having knowledge of the object of 
the questioning, statements which would commit them to the policy 
soon to be presented to the public in the form of the Irish Reso- 
lutions. The statements made by the manufacturers on this occa- 
sion, which they understood was concerned with the cotton tax, were 
used by the government in an attempt to discredit them with evi- 
dence of inconsistency and self-seeking as well as to commit them 
unknowingly to the principles of its Irish policy. Walker and his 
associate were later repeatedly confronted with quotations from 
their statements, and cross-examined, and treated in a manner which 
was characterized by a member of Parliament as “ most scandalous ”. 
While the government, blind to the newly rising economic power of 
the manufacturers, was needlessly embittering them by its humiliat- 
ing condescension and its inconsiderate treatment of their delegates 
in connection with fiscal policy, it opened the way for a still more 
extensive opposition by the publication of the terms of its Irish 
policy. The manufacturers were virtually forced to associate the 
government’s fiscal policy at home with its commercial policy toward 

®° The principal source of information concerning early organized opposi- 
tion to the excise policy is the Manchester Mercury, particularly the issues of 
July 27, Aug. 10, 31, Sept. 7, 21, 28, Oct. 12, Nov. 2, 9, 1784, and Feb. 15, 178s. 
See alse J. A. Langford, Century of Birmingham Life, I. 320~322, and Parl. 
Hist., XXV. 365, 366. 
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Ireland; and they were provided with at least the appearance of 
justification for the utilization of the influence of the whole body 
of manufacturers against both policies. In consequence, the two 
policies were closely associated in the minds of the manufacturers, 
and the whole force of industrial influence was directed against 
both.® 

The Irish question, ever a thorn in the side, was rendered acutely 
piercing in the case of Pitt’s early government by pressure from 
Ireland, which, unused to triumphs, was seeking to take full advan- 
tage of the new relations brought about as a result of the American 
Revolution. In England, on the other hand, chagrin at recent con- 
cessions, hostility to further yielding, and partizan eagerness to 
take advantage of Pitt’s difficulties, all combined to create a situation 
favorable to the manufacturers for an effective combination against 
the government’s policy. The opposition in England gained further 
strength from the fact that Pitt allowed the resolutions to originate 
in the Irish Parliament. | 

The resolutions, which came from the Irish Parliament for con- 
sideration in the English House of Commons in February, 1785, 
embodied a comprehensive system of commercial relations. 

Commodities produced abroad, that is, in neither of the two king- 
doms, might be imported, according to the second resolution, from 
either kingdom into the other on a reciprocal basis, at the same 
duties as when imported direct. Ireland was thus to be allowed to 
take part in colonial and foreign trade, under serious if not fatal 
handicaps of a practical kind to be sure, but theoretically on a basis 
of virtual equality. This provision was regarded by Pitt as one of 
the two “ capital points ” of the resolutions. 

The other “ capital point ”, in Pitt’s estimation, concerned tariffs 
on manufactures of the two kingdoms. This was contained in Reso- 
lutions 3 to 6, which concerned not only manufactured goods but 
commodities in general produced in either of the two kingdoms. No 
new prohibitions were to be imposed in either kingdom against the 
importation, use, or sale of the commodities of the other kingdom. 
Import duties were to be the same, except that either kingdom might 
levy an additional import duty on articles of the other kingdom in 

*Concerning the relations of the government to the representatives of the 
Manchester manufacturers, see Minutes of the Evidence taken before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons (on Irish Resolutions, 1785), pp. 6, 47, 53-64, 
70-90; Minutes of the Evidence taken before a Committee of the House of Lords 
(on Irish Resolutions, 1785), pp. 185-190; Report of the Lords of the Committee 


of Council relating to Trade and Plantations (on Irish Resolutions, 1785), pp. 
53-61; Parl. Hist., XXV. 837. 
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order to countervail internal duties on its own similar articles. The 
English government, for instance, might levy an import duty on 
Irish cottons such as would counterbalance the excise on English 
cottons. The duties were not only to be equal; they were to be re- 
duced to the rate in that kingdom where existing duties were the 
lower. Goods thus imported might be exported at the rate of duty 
at which the importing country allowed its own similar products to 
be exported. No new or additional duties were to be laid in either 
kingdom except to balance duties on internal consumption. 

But there were various exceptions to the provisions for recipro- 
cal trade in the products of the two kingdoms. These exceptions 
were in the main in favor of the landed classes and the older types 
of manufacturers, in sharp contrast with the policy adopted toward 
the newer manufacturers who were rapidly developing the cotton, 
iron, and pottery industries. Thus either country might limit the 
export of corn, meal, malt, flour, and biscuits; and various restric- 
tions and prohibitions already existing, as the laws against the ex- 
port of English wool, fuller’s earth, and various other materials, 
were to be retained. 

The eighth resolution dealt with bounties. No bounty was to be 
paid in either kingdom except in connection with corn, meal, malt, 
flour, and biscuits—an exception obviously in favor of the landed 
interests. It was further provided, in order to protect the English 
- commercial classes, that no bounties were to be paid in Ireland on the 
re-exportation of colonial goods imported into Ireland, or on articles 
manufactured from such goods, unless similar bounties were paid in 
Britain. 

The linen manufacture, which England had allowed to grow up 
in Ireland, was recognized particularly in the ninth resolution. This 
resolution was formulated in general terms and it therefore applied, 
theoretically at least, to articles other than linen; but its significance 
at that time was primarily in application to linen. The resolution 
provided that importations from foreign states were to be “ regu- 
lated from time to time in each kingdom on such terms as may afford 
an effectual preference to the importation of similar articles the 
growth, product or manufacture of the other”. This provision 
aroused the hostility of the English manufacturers partly because 
of their unreasonable prejudices against encouraging Irish manu- 
factures; but, particularly in the case of the rapidly expanding cot- 
ton, iron, and pottery industries, the opposition, as will piesenuy 
be pointed out, was not entirely irrational or illiberal. 
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Finally, it was provided, in the eleventh resolution, that Ireland 
was to contribute a portion of the hereditary crown revenue, in case 
of a surplus, to aid in maintaining the imperial navy. The revenue 
in question consisted of customs, hearth taxes, and excises. These 
had been insufficient for meeting the administrative expenses of the 
government in Ireland, but Pitt expressed the belief that increasing 
prosperity would convert the deficit into a surplus.’ 

Pitt’s Irish policy as embodied in these resolutions has commonly 
been described as a liberal and far-sighted attempt to solve the Irish 
problem; and the opposition to the policy has been looked upon as 
merely an outburst of prejudice, animosity, and partizanship, wholly 
unjustified, and explicable only on the ground that Irish relations 
then, as in so many other instances, were fashioned in the heat of 
bias and passion. That such influences were at work, and that they 
were factors in causing the failure of the policy, is undoubtedly true. 
It is important, however, to recognize the limitations of Pitt’s policy 
and to understand the point of view of its opponents among the manu- 
facturers as set forth by themselves. Such a study, while by no 
means exonerating the manufacturers connected with cotton, iron, 
and pottery, who organized the opposition, from the charge of pas- 
sion and prejudice, nevertheless reveals the less idealistic aspects of 
Pitt’s policy and at the same time sets forth the opposition of the 
manufacturers in a less unfavorable light. 

The general character of Pitt’s relations to Ireland is illustrated 
significantly by the dealings of his agents with the Irish Parliament. 
His principal agents were the Duke of Rutland, lord lieutenant, and 
Thomas Orde (later Lord Bolton), the lord lieutenant’s chief sec- 
retary. The Irish Parliament was not representative of even the 
small Protestant minority. The bishops and lay lords of the upper 
house were for the most part subservient to the crown. Even the 
extremely limited electorate was responsible for the choice of only a 
small minority of the House of Commons. The attitude of Rutland 

™ The text of the resolutions as they passed the Irish Parliament is in Parl. 
Hist., XXV. 312-314; that of the revised resolutions, sbid., pp. 934-942. The 
resolutions will be found debated, explained, and interpreted in the same volume; 
in Report of the Commissioners of Excise, 1785, to the House of Commons; in 
Report of the Commissioners for His Majesty's Customs; and in Correspondence 
between Pitt and the Duke of Rutland (1890 ed.), particularly Pitt’s letter of 
Jan. 6, 1785, pp. 55-75. See also Min. of Evidence, Com. of H. of C., and Min. 
of Evidence, Com. of H. of L., on the subject of Irish relations, both in the year 
1785. General accounts, such as Rose's William Pitt and National Revival, ch. 
XI., and MacNeill’s Constitutional and Parliamentary History of Ireland tul the 


Union, ch. XVII., are unsatisfactory in respect to the relations of the manufac- 
turers to Pitt’s policy. ; 
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toward parliamentary reform is indicated by his statement in a 
letter to Pitt that “ though it must be confessed it does not bear the 
smallest resemblance to representation, I do not see how quiet and 
good government could exist under any more popular mode”. Pitt 
himself, in writing to Rutland, favored “a prudent and temperate 
reform of Parliament” in Ireland, that is to say, a reform which 
would “ show a sufficient regard to the interests and even prejudices 
of individuals who are concerned ”’, and “ unite the Protestant inter- 
est in excluding the Catholics from any share in the representation 
or the government of the country”. This he favored on condition 
that a fitting occasion should arise for presenting and carrying 
through such a bill, but he yielded to the pressure against even this 
measure of “reform”. Orde kept a pocket-book list of the members 
of Parliament, with a statement as to the most effective means of 
influencing each. In his “ Abstract Divisional View of the House 
of Commons of Ireland ’”’, he classified the members on the basis of 
‘methods by which their votes might be controlled. Another of 
Orde’s documents was endorsed, “A Curious Paper Showing the 
Price of Every Irish M.P.” In the correspondence of the time, 
constant allusions are made to such matters, and we see the culmina- 
tion of Pitt’s policy (thaugh the policy was of course not peculiar 
to his administration) in the notorious events connected with the 
passage of the Act of Union by the Irish Parliament.® 

A significant liberalization of English policy had already been put 
into effect immediately preceding Pitt’s administration, but this had 
been brought about not so much through the influence of the Irish 
Parliament as of the Irish Volunteers. In his notable speech of 
February 22, 1785, on the occasion of the introduction of the Irish 
Resolutions, Pitt himself recognized the work of his predecessors. 
“The system had been”, he said, “ that of debarring Ireland from 
the enjoyment and use of her own resources; to make the kingdom 
completely subservient to the interests and opulence of this country, 
without suffering her to share in the bounties of nature, in the in- 
dustry of her citizens, or making them contribute to the general 
interests and strength of the empire.” This system, “cruel and 
abominable ”, “ harsh and unjust ”’, “as impolitic as it was unjust ”, 
had already ‘“ been exploded”. During the past seven years, “ the 
system had been completely reversed’. But traffic between the two 
countries continued, he said, on substantially the old basis, and Ire- 
land was threatening retaliatory measures against English goods, 
and little now remained to be done save to give permanent form to 


§ Pitt-Rutland Corr., pp. 17, 44, 45, and passim; Ashbourne, Pstt, pp. 111, 112. 
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some of the concessions already made and to regulate inter-insular 
traffic on a more liberal basis.° 

The bitterness of the hostility displayed by the industrialists was 
due in part only to the nature of Pitt’s policy; it was aggravated by 
Pitt’s inconsiderate treatment of them in the early stages of the 
discussion. The General Chamber of Manufacturers appointed a 
committee to deal with Irish policy, and this committee announced in 
the press on March 12 that since the ministers were pledged to the 
passage of the resolutions without alteration, the manufacturers 
were forced to oppose the whole of the government’s Irish policy. 
This led to a controversy in which Pitt and his secretary, Dr. Pretty- 
man, attempted to discredit the manufacturers, to humiliate them in 
the matter of granting conferences, and to belittle their opposition. 
The importance of these incidents was increased by the similar 
treatment accorded the Manchester committee on excise.’° In order 
to avert the necessity of another conflict in the Irish Parliament, 
Pitt was extremely desirous of securing the passage of the resolu- 
tions without change; but his policy of needlessly antagonizing the 
manufacturers and ridiculing them, based as it was upon a failure 
to recognize their united power of resistance, tended in the end to 
strengthen the union of the industrialists against him." 

Before setting forth the reasons assigned by Wedgwood the 
potter (who took a leading part in the opposition) and the Man- 
chester and Birmingham manufacturers to justify their opposition, 
it is of interest to note their views concerning alternative plans for 
adjusting Irish relations. A Manchester petition to the House of 
Lords asserted that “a complete union in commerce, policy and 
legislation is the most probable means of establishing a lasting har- 
mony and good will between the two nations”. Whatever may be 
said concerning the practicability of such a plan in the face of Ire- 
land’s nationalistic tendencies, it nevertheless would have involved a 
radical departure—much more radical, indeed, than was proposed by 
Pitt—from England’s traditional policy of monopoly and discrimina- 
tion. Manufacturers of pottery and ironware also expressed rela- 
tively liberal views, even to the extent of proposing the admission 
of all products of either country into the other duty free.?? 

* Parl. Hist., XXV. 314 ff. 

* See above, p. 658. 

™ Gasetteer, Mar. 14, 16, 17, 18, 1785. 

3 Min. of Evidence, Com. of H. of L., pp. 177, 178; Min. of Eusdence, Com. 
of H. of C., p. 179; Rept. of the Lords of the Com. of Council, p. 81; Lords 


Journals, XXXVII. 312; Commons Journals, XL. 647, 749, 750; Manchester 
Mercury, May 24, 1785 (resolutions of General Chamber of Manufacturers). 
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There is further evidence that the attitude of these groups of 
manufacturers, as distinguished from the older, petty manufacturers, 
was not dictated wholly by illiberal sentiments. They not only 
agreed toa policy of virtual free trade between England and Ireland; 
they opposed the preferential treatment of Irish products, particu- 
larly linens, on the ground that such a policy would prevent the 
extension of commercial reciprocity. Instances were cited of the 
experiences of British manufacturers in dealing with Germany and 
Russia, in particular, to prove that discrimination against their linens 
in favor of Irish linens would prevent the development of trade 
with those countries. It was mainly on this ground that they desired 
the omission of the preferential clause in the resolutions. A policy 
of reciprocal commercial treaties, suggested in this connection, was 
later adopted by Pitt and worked out in conference with the manu- 
facturers in formulating the terms of the treaty of 1786 with 
France.'® 

It is to be seen, therefore, that the manufacturers who opposed 
the preferential clause were more nearly in accord with the later 
trend of commercial liberalism than was Pitt himself, so far as this 
particular clause was concerned. The resolutions were illiberal in 
other respects which, while not so directly involving the interests of 
the cotton, iron, and pottery manufacturers, nevertheless enabled 
them to attack the government on the ground of favoritism. Vari- 
ous commercial monopolies were retained, as that of the East India 
Company, and such concessions as were made (that is, the admission 
of Ireland to the African and American colonial trade) were not © 
expected by Pitt to “interfere materially ” in practice with existing 
English monopoly. The landed interests, as already pointed out in 
the preliminary analysis of the resolutions, were conciliated by ex- 
ceptions to reciprocal trade in various agricultural products—excep- 
tions which were admitted to be “very much to the advantage of 
this country ”, that is, to the agrarians of Britain. The woolen manu- 
facturers, from early times vociferous and voracious beneficiaries 
of monopoly, had so overridden Irish competition that little 
temained of the Irish woolen industry, and yet they were conciliated 
by a continuation of the traditional policy of monopoly and special 
favor. The seventh resolution was interpreted by the Commis- 
sioners of Excise as maintaining the prohibitions against the export, 
to Ireland as well as elsewhere, of live sheep or lambs, yarn, mate- 

4 Min, of Evidence, Com, of H. of C., pp. 181-183; Min. of Evidence, Com. 


of H. of L.. pp. 1§0-152, 176, 177; Lords Journals, XXXVII. 312, 323, 324; 
Gasetteer, Mar. 23, 1785. 
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tials made of wool worked up wholly or in part, mattresses or beds 
stuffed with sheep’s, hare’s, or cony’s wool, materials used in the 
manufacture of wool, as fuller’s earth, and tools and utensils used 
in the industry. Various other manufacturers were also protected. 
In striking contrast with this policy, serious difficulties were placed 
in the way of cotton manufacturers in securing materials, practically 
all of which were imported; manufacturers in Ireland were given 
equal access to these materials for the most part; and tools and uten- 
sils used in the cotton industry were not forbidden to be shipped to 
Ireland."* . 

Pitt himself recognized this contrast in the government’s policy. 
In some branches, he told the House of Commons, “ insurmountable 
objections ” were maintained in the resolutions against Irish com- 
petition. “In the woolens, for instance, by confining the raw mate- 
rial to this country, the manufacture was confined also. There 
might be some branches ”, he continued (cotton and linen in partic- 
ular, the men in these industries not unreasonably inferred), “in 
which Ireland might rival, and perhaps beat England; but this ought 
not to give us pain; we must calculate from general and not partial 
views.” He recognized the fact that, under the resolutions, English 
skill and capital could readily be transferred to Ireland; and in his 
private letter of January 6, 1785, to the Duke of Rutland, he ad- 
mitted complacently that certain industries would probably shift to 
Ireland, though not so rapidly, he hoped, as to cause serious distress 
in England.'® 

Is it to be expected, in view of such obvious and monopolistic 
discrimination, that the cotton manufacturers in particular should 
have offered no objection to the unamended passage of the resolu- 
tions? A self-sacrificing public spirit might have prompted such an 
attitude; but a politico-economic society accustomed for centuries 
to monopoly and public protection, and based, at best, upon profit- 
making determined by group conflicts and compromises, naturally 
dictated the course actually pursued. 

In view of the subsequent industrial history of the British Isles, 
the basis of the view held by many of the manufacturers and by Pitt 
himself that certain industries would tend to shift from England to 
Ireland is not entirely apparent. But it appears that there was a 
sincere fear on the part of the cotton manufacturers and of some 

“ Rept. of the Lords of the Com. of Councsl, pp. 38 ff., 72; Rept. of the 
Commissioners of Customs, pp. 9, 15. On the attitude of the woolen manufac- 
turers, which on the whole was naturally not unfriendly, see Gasetteer, Apr. 7, 
18, 178s. 

eee Hist., XXV. 323, 324, 327; Pitt-Rutland Cerr., pp. 57, 58, 62-66. 
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among other groups that it would become necessary for them to re- 
move to Ireland in order to maintain their enterprises. Later devel- 
opments have indicated that this belief in the superior advantages 
of Ireland was not well founded; but these developments consist 
in part in changes which they themselves demanded in the govern- 
ment’s policy, including the defeat of the Irish Resolutions and the 
repeal of the cotton tax. AA more important factor, perhaps, was 
the transition to steam-power. In the development of large-scale 
manufacturing in progress in 1785, water-power was’ at the time 
' of utmost importance, and in this connection many places in Ireland 
offered superior inducements.'¢ 

There were other attractions which Ireland was believed to offer, 
and these were set forth by the manufacturers in detail. One of the 
advantages held to be in favor of manufacturers in Ireland was the 
Irish policy of aiding industry by relative exemption from taxes, by 
bounties, by grants, by loans, and by private subsidies. The Irish 
policy, to be sure, had not had time to show decisive results, for it 
was inaugurated on a large scale only during the immediately pre- 
ceding conflict with England. The non-importation agreements and 
the legislative separation from England were accompanied by a suc- 
cessful agitation for a national protective system. Cotton manufac- 
turing, almost unknown before, suddenly developed into a success- 
ful and promising industry, using English machines, employing 
large capitals, and giving rise to rapidly growing industrial centres. 
Exports, though still small in 1784, had increased during the pre- 
ceding three years at an extremely rapid rate. The principal cotton 
manufacturer testified in England before a committee of the House 
of Lords that the “ public assistance” granted him had been “ very 
great in loans and bounties”. Questioned more specifically, he 
stated that various grants as well as loans and bounties had been 
given him. As for machinery, he admitted that ‘“‘ government pro- 
vided a great deal of that for me”. The Linen Board, he said, had 
made “considerable grants”, and the Dublin Society of Arts also 
had aided him. He admitted, furthermore, that he possessed ad- 
vantages over English manufacturers in the cheaper costs of fuel 
and of certain raw materials. Other manufacturers also received 
aid, and manufacturing was fostered not only by the government 
but as well by the landlords.?’ 

% Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce (fifth ed.), vol 
II., pt. 2, p. 846, note 1. 

17 Min. of Evidence, Com. of H. of L., pp. 367-383; Min. of Evidence, 
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So eager, indeed, were influential people in Ireland to secure the 
benefits of the cotton industry that they made “ very advantageous 
offers” to various English manufacturers to transfer their enter- 
prises to Ireland. The industry in Ireland was in fact not a native 
creation, but was largely in charge of men whose skill and capital 
alike had been obtained in England by means of special inducements. 
This circumstance extenuated the hostility of the English manufac- 
turers to the newly developing industry in Ireland. The English 
manufacturers themselves in some of their arguments made a dis- 
tinction between native Irish industry and those industries which had 
been merely transplanted from England, by men of dubious charac- 
ters and methods. The men who furnished the capital, it was 
asserted, were not genuine manufacturers, but men of other occupa- 
tions or of no occupation. Statesmen, noblemen, members of the 
gentry, and mere adventurers have entered the industry; “ colonels 
and captains in the army have also turned manufacturers”. The 
manufacturer whose evidence concerning public patronage is given 
above was a Captain Brooke of the British army. These men, it 
was claimed, had gained extensive public aid in Ireland, and were 
now seeking further support from the English government in the 
form of the Irish Resolutions, by means of their positions and polit- 
ical influence, and at the expense of English industry. 

But while the English manufacturers feared the effects of such 
public support as men of these types were commanding, their chief 
grievance against the men themselves was the method used by these 
“gentlemen manufacturers ” in utilizing English skill. They em- 
ployed Englishmen who had learned the mechanical and trade secrets 
of the English manufacturers, and who were now denounced as 
betrayers of their trust. Hostility was also aroused by attempts to 
“lure” English skilled workmen to Ireland. Captain Brooke, for 
instance, testified that the Irish government had granted him £3,000 
for securing and settling Manchester workmen. 

It was into the hands of such men as these—public officials, 
noblemen, esquires, and army officers, taking advantage of their 
privileged positions; artisans trained in English establishments ; 
and adventurers from the new industrial centres, exploiting their 
knowledge of the new machines and methods—it was to these and 
not to genuine Irish manufacturers, in honest and fair competition 
with the English, that the English government proposed to resign 
Ireland, Occassoned by the Late Freedoms We Have Obtained, with an Account 
of the Manchester Manufactory established by Mr. Brooks (Dublin, 1793); 
Sheffield, Observations on the Manufactures, Trade, and Present State of Ireland 
(London, 1785), pp. 196-201. 
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certain of the industries of both kingdoms, and particularly the cot- 
ton industry. Such was the charge made by the manufacturers; 
and while it was naturally exaggerated, the contrast of policies 
afforded them just cause for concern. It is significant to note in this 
connection a statement by Arthur Young, whose attitude toward 
the English manufacturers in their relation to the Irish Resolutions 
was one of avowed hostility. The Irish cotton industry, he wrote, 
is owned mainly by “captains, colonels, and the relations of great 
families”. In the light of these facts, the complacency with which 
William Pitt and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland viewed the pos- 
sible shifting of industry to Ireland assumes an unexpected signifi- 
cance.7® ; 

Another objection to the resolutions urged by some of the 
English manufacturers was in connection with the use of English 
machines in Ireland. It was alleged that patent rights were fre- 
quently not maintained in Ireland. Captain Brooke testified that he 
paid nothing for the use of Arkwright’s machines; English manu- 
facturers, on the other hand, were required to pay extensive fees. 
It was contended, further, that freedom of export of machines to 
Ireland, which, except in the case of prohibitions already existing, 
was to be perpetuated by the resolutions, not only gave Ireland an 
advantage but threatened to make of that country a medium through 
which rivals in other nations would have access to English inven- 
tions, contrary to English laws. For it was held that even though 
the Irish government should enact laws similar to those in England 
against the export of machines, there was no guaranty that such 
laws would be effective. James Watt, among others, argued that 
“we can have no security that the exportation from Ireland will be 
forbidden [by Ireland], provided ”, he added satirically, that “ that 
were thought a proper security ”.!* 

Another advantage of manufacturers in Ireland, it was claimed, 
was cheaper labor. That standards of living and wage scales were 
materially lower in Ireland than in England is evidenced by the testi- 
mony of such men as Arthur Young and Lord Sheffield, and of the 
manufacturers in Ireland themselves. Whether the real cost of labor 
as an element in cost of production was materially lower is another 

* Min, of Evidence, Com. of H. of L., pp. 230-235; Min. of Evidence, Com. 
of H. of C., pp. 175, 184, 185, 195; Sheffield, Observations on Ireland, p. 198; 
Annals of Agriculture, III. 272, 283. 

* Min, of Evidence, Com. of H. of L., pp. 148, 156, 157, 248-258; Min. of 
Evidence, Com. of H. of C., pp. 16, 17, 43, 196-199, 209; Lords Journals, 
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question ; but, given equal skill in methods of administering industry, 
there seems to be no valid reason for doubting the advantage of 
Ireland in this respect. It was argued, however, as in more recent 
times, though less emphatically, that relatively high wages were in 
reality profitable to the employer, owing to the increased efficiency 
of labor and the enlarged purchasing power of consumers. 

Closely connected in the arguments of the manufacturers with 
the question of relative labor costs was the question of relative tax 
burdens. This, it will be recalled, was the basis of the original con- 
nection between the Irish Resolutions and the tax on cottons. The 
argument was elaborated in many forms and presented with uni- 
versal insistence. The advantage of manufacturers in Ireland in 
this respect was admitted even by Pitt. In Parliament he asked the 
question “whether, under the accumulation of our heavy taxes, it 
would be wise to equalize the duties, by which a country, .free from 
those duties, might be able to meet us, and to overthrow us in their, 
and in our own markets ”. He answered his own question by saying 
that some branches, as woolen manufacturing, were duly protected 
by monopolies; that in some branches the manufacturers were able 
to protect themselves; and that in other branches it was only fair 
to Ireland that she should be allowed to excel. In his private letter 
to the Duke of Rutland, he stated that his plan would grant to Ire- 
land more than equality, in part because Englishmen are “ burdened 
with accumulated taxes, which are felt in the price of every neces- 
sary of life, and of course enter into the cost of every article of manu- 
facture”. William Eden estimated that tax burdens in England were 
six times heavier than in Ireland. , 

Although various forms of taxation were heavier in England 
than in Ireland, the excise in particular aroused the chief hostility of 
the cotton manufacturers against the Irish Resolutions. And while 
countervailing duties on Irish imports were to be permitted in the 
case of the excise, this did not satisfy the manufacturers; for, as 
has been seen, their chief objection was not to the amount but to the 
methods of collection. Then, too, they were becoming interested 
not so much in protecting home markets as in acquiring new markets, 
in which countervailing duties would not apply. Thomas Walker of 
the Manchester committee stated before the Committee on Trade and 
Plantations that “the various restrictions, embarrassments, impedi- 
ments, risks, and expenses ”’, in addition to the sum of the excises, 
would “by no means” be counterbalanced by the countervailing 
duty; the system would operate, he added, “as a bounty to the 
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Irish manufacturer in the same degree that it oppresses the English 
manufacturer ”’.? 

The difference in the tax systems of the two kingdoms was made 
indeed the most prominent basis of hostility to the government’s 
Irish policy. It was this difference which was set forth as the chief 
cause and justification of an extremely radical step proposed by 
many of the manufacturers, particularly of cottons. On April 11, 
1785, at a meeting of eighteen “ principal manufacturers ” at Man- 
chester, claiming to be employers of 42,000 workmen, it was resolved 
that “the destructive system [of taxation] adopted towards the 
manufacturers of this kingdom, and to this town and neighborhood 
in particular, renders it incumbent upon them immediately to appoint 
delegates to go to Ireland for the purpose of treating with any pub- 
lic body, or individual, nobleman or gentleman, respecting a proper 
situation for conducting an extensive cotton manufacture”. Dele- 
gates were accordingly named. It was further resolved “that to 
justify their conduct to their countrymen, for adopting a measure so 
repugnant to their feeling, and so ruinous to the nation, as trans- 
planting the cotton manufacture ”, they beg leave to set forth the 
evils of the excise laws and to contrast “these destructive and ob- 
noxious systems ”’ with the “unbounded profusion” of advantages 
offered to manufacturers in Ireland. Various attractive offers had 
been received from several sources in Ireland, not only by the cotton 
manufacturers but by others also. Several of the principal manu- 
facturers testified before committees of Parliament that they in- 
tended to transfer their enterprises to Ireland; and Robert Peel 
expressed the view that the Irish Resolutions and “ injudicious 
taxes ” would cause England to lose the cotton industry.”4 

It is significant that manufacturers of greatest prominence and 
highest reputation, such as Robert Peel, stated their explicit inten- 
tion of removing their enterprises to Ireland in consequence of the 
Irish and excise policies of the government. Probably the extensive 
threats of emigration were in some instances insincere, ‘and were 
utilized for political effect. But the alarm was evidently genuine 
and not entirely without justification. It is true that in the case of 
the cotton manufacturers their hostility was primarily to the excise. 

> Commons Journals, XL. 760 (a typical petition combining the relative tax 
and labor costs as an argument against the Irish Resolutions); Parl. Hist., XXV. 
323, 324, 338; Pitt-Rutland Corr., pp. 62-64; Min. of Evidence, Com. of H. of C., 
. 66. 
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It was believed by some indeed that the connection which they made 
between the two measures was merely a clever manoeuvre for gain- 
ing the support of all manufacturers who opposed the Irish Resolu- 
tions in their fight against the government’s excise policy. ‘ The 
Manchester people”, wrote the Marquis of Lansdowne, “ have con- 
trived artfully enough to confound the taxes lately imposed on manu- 
factures with the Irish propositions’, and he expressed the view 
that were it not for the taxes they would not seriously oppose the 
resolutions. The same belief was expressed by others. Although 
the cotton manufacturers urged against the resolutions a number of 
other objections which they evidently believed to be valid, their prin- 
cipal objection was unquestionably based upon the contrast in the tax 
policies of the two kingdoms. And while they “contrived artfully ” 
to connect the two measures in the minds of their fellow manufac- 
turers, the connection, as has already been pointed out, was virtually 
forced upon them in the first place by the government.” 

In any case, the two policies having been connected, the manu- 
facturers waged a common fight against them. The organization 
of the General Chamber of Manufacturers ensued, the prime movers 
being the cotton, iron, ironwares, and pottery manufacturers. 

The cotton manufacturers had the advantage of the committee 
which had earlier been sent to London to secure the repeal of the 
cotton tax. This advantage they utilized fully. In support of their 
committee at London, Manchester manufacturers held meetings, 
sent out circular letters, utilized the press, and secured the support 
of the General Chamber of Manufacturers in the fight against both 
measures. As a result of these activities and of the work of the 
General Chamber in organizing the opposition, a vast flood of peti- 
tions deluged the House of Commons—petitions similar in nature 
and commonly denouncing the English system of taxation as well as 
the proposed adjustment of Irish relations. Between the date of 
Organization of the manufacturers in March and the vote on the 
resolutions in the House of Commons on May 12, more than sixty 
petitions were sent in from various parts of the country. Among 
these petitions was one of striking character presented on March 
16 by Mr. Stanley of Lancashire. He dramatically informed the 
House that the petition which lay at his feet (for it was too heavy 
for him to carry in his hand) was signed by eighty thousand inhahi- 
tants of Lancashire. It complained bitterly against the excise laws, 

2 Rutland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), HI. 201, 202; Min. of Evidence, 
Com. of H. of C., p. 89; Gazetteer, Apr. 18, May 2, 178s. 
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and like many of the other petitions, contrasted the government’s 
domestic policy with its attitude toward Ireland.?5 : 

Pitt first yielded on the excise measure. On April 20 he stated 
in Parliament that the original tax had been imposed with the con- 
sent of certain cotton manufacturers, but it appeared that the manu- 
facturers generally had repudiated the action of those who had 
expressed approval. He said that the manufacturers were in error 
in opposing the tax, and he proceeded at length to dispose of various 
objections and to seek vindication of his policy in imposing the tax. 
He tried in particular to discount the connection made between the 
tax and the Irish Resolutions. The one objection having any serious 
claim to validity, he thought, was as to the mode of collection, and 
even this had been greatly exaggerated. He contended that the 
Opposition was not justified, and that the manufacturers had used 
questionable means in seeking a change in the law, but at the same 
time he proposed to amend the law and particularly to repeal the 
excises on plain cottons and fustians. He justified his action in 
acceding to a demand based on unfounded objections and pressed 
upon him by dubious methods by saying that the amount of the reve- 
nue involved was not large enough to fight about; and that “ the 
opinions, however originating, however infused, or however founded, 
of so large, so useful, and so respectable a body of men as the cotton 
manufacturers—nay, even their prejudices and errors were to him 
objects of such serious consideration, that he would not put his own 
sentiments in competition with them, when the point in question was 
such as could with any safety be given up”. This grudging and ill- 
humored concession, which was embodied in a bill that was passed by 
the House of Commons on May 10, led to an effective counter-thrust 
by Fox, who was posing at the time as the champion of the manu- 
facturers ; and it was naturally ineffective in serving perhaps the main 
purpose intended by Pitt, namely, the reconciling of the industrial 
interests to the Irish Resolutions.** 

In respect to his Irish policy, he was soon impelled to take refuge 
in compromise rather than to risk defeat in the House of Commons 
on such a vital measure. The resolutions were introduced in a new 
form, Pitt explaining the specific changes as making alterations not 
so much in the intended meaning of the original measure as in the 
mode of expression. But certain concessions were made not only 
to the manufacturers (as the safeguarding of their patents from 

* Gazetteer, Mar. 9, 23, Apr. 6, 15, 18, 1785; Commons Journals, XL. 576- 
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foreigners by means of compulsory Irish as well as English pro- 
tective measures), but also to the West India merchants and other 
groups. In many instances of changes in the text of the resolutions, 
the Irish Parliament was required to enact various measures already 
passed or to be passed by the English Parliament. Therefore, to the 
original grounds of opposition, little modified by the changed form 
of the resolutions, there was now added the objection that the legis- 
lative independence of the Irish Parliament was impaired. The 
manufacturers continued to oppose the government, and immediately 
after the amended resolutions were presented to Parliament by the 
ministry, the General Chamber of Manufacturers met and -resolved 
to notify its constituent groups and to ask them to petition for 
further delay in final action. Then followed a second deluge of 
petitions, conforming closely in tone to the recommendations of the 
General Chamber. Although Pitt secured the adoption of the re- 
vised resolutions, the revision itself was a virtual defeat at home, 
and the cause of the not unexpected rejection of the entire plan in 
Ireland when it returned in revised form to the Irish Parliament for 
final action.”® 

Thus ended in defeat a policy which had engaged the utmost 
powers of the prime minister and which had been regarded by him 
as vital to himself and to the empire. 

The guiding influence of the General Chamber of Manufacturers 
in the work of securing the repeal of the cotton tax and the ultimate 
defeat of the government’s Irish policy was obscured by its indirect 
methods of operating through local groups. But the success of the 
Opposition was commonly attributed at the time largely to the manu- 
facturers, and the more discerning observers, as Arthur Young, 
even then perceived the importance of the Chamber as a “ centre of 
union”. The Chamber itself on a later occasion ascribed the yield- 
ing of the government largely to its own influence, and the same 
assertion was made in Parliament and in the press. But contem- 
poraries naturally failed to observe many of its activities, for its 
methods may be compared, in subtlety, to those of lobbyists of more 
recent times.”¢ 

Manufacturers, and particularly merchants, had long been recog- 
nized as factors in political life; and the conflict of 1785 between 

*™ Commons Journals, XL. 974, 995-1088; Parl. Hist., XXV. 579, 580, 934- 
942; Gasetteer, May 14, 1785. 

* Annals of Agriculture, III. 260, 388, 452-455, IV. 118; Gazetteer, May 
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the manufacturers and the government was by no means the first 
instance of industrial influence on public policy. And yet the con- 
flict has a special if not a unique significance. The fight was waged 
under the inspiration and guidance of relatively new groups of manu- 
facturers hitherto practically unrecognized; and it was waged by 
means of an organization which was itself the creation of these new 
industrial groups. These new groups and new influences mark the 
beginnings of modern industrialism. 

_Nor is this the only reason for attaching special significance to 
the conflict. The struggle was the means of focusing attention on 
the problem of liberalizing commercial policy. The Irish Resolu- 
tions are themselves commonly regarded as having been an attempt 
to break down the barriers of the old system; but, as has been 
pointed out, the manufacturers opposed the resolutions because of 
monopolistic favoritism in Anglo-Irish relations and because of the 
preferential clause being viewed by them as a bar to the expansion 
of trade by means of reciprocal commercial treaties. This attitude of 
the manufacturers, while accentuating hostility hetween them and the 
government in so far as the Irish Resolutions were concerned, was 
in reality in accord with Pitt’s own growing conviction of the need 
for relaxing the restrictions on commercial relations. In conse- 
quence, the conflict, bitter as it was, pointed the way to a reconcilia- 
tion between the government and the new groups rising rapidly to 
political as well as economic power. This reconciliation was hastened 
by a significantly favorable change in the prime minister’s attitude to- 
ward these more recent types of industrialists; and it was occasioned 
by the readjustment of commercial relations with France by the 
treaty of 1786.77 

Witt Bowpen. 
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Tue generalship of Washington has never been satisfactorily 
evaluated. As one element in such evaluation, his military 
education requires investigation; this in turn must be analyzed into 
theoretical and practical education. A hasty sketch of the possi- 
bilities of an investigation into his military reading is here presented. 
No claim of completeness is made, for the notes were collected as 
an incident to other work, and not by a systematic search. 

There has been an impression, at least in some quarters, that 
when he took command of the Continental armies he had no more 
military knowledge than he had acquired in a somewhat rough-and- 
tumble fashion on the Virginia frontier. His own modest manner 
of speaking of the imperfect military knowledge of “all of us ” con- 
tributes to this impression. Hamilton has been quoted as saying 
that he never read any book on the art of war except Simes’s Mili- 
tary Guide, and an anonymous writer asserted that he never read 
anything of higher value than Bland’s E-verctses.? 

The two books mentioned, constituting the minimum of his 
reading, will be considered later. Meanwhile, we may examine the 
evidence as to what he actually did read and as to his attitude toward 
military study in general. It should be remembered that military 
books were rare and expensive in that day, that soldiers in any army 
were not inclined to deep theoretical study, and that in America in 
particular military books were hard to get before the Revolution. 

In the catalogue of the Boston Athenaeum is a list of the books 
owned by Washington. Aside from historical and other books hav- 
ing a more or less indirect bearing upon military matters, we find 
a large number of technical military works. Through the kind 
assistance of the Library of Congress these have all been assembled 
here and examined. The mere appearance of a book on this list, 
of course, does not prove that Washington ever opened it; is there 
any evidence to show that he used this library? 

Washington’s first commission was as one of the four district 
adjutants of Virginia. This appointment was given him in Novem- 
ber, 1752, when he was less than twenty-one years old. Perhaps, 
one may say, the duties were only administrative and their perform- 
ance perfunctory. In fact, however, the duties were those of an 
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inspector and instructor, demanding at least a little military knowl- 
edge; and nothing in Washington’s subsequent career leads us to 
suppose that he ever took the duties of an office lightly or performed 
them perfunctorily.? 

Our next clue is in 1755, when he went with Braddock as a vol- 
unteer aide. His acceptance of this appointment surprised some of 
his friends; but his own explanation was that his purpose was to 
obtain a better knowledge of the military profession.2 The disas- 
trous ending of this expedition might have led him, as it did thou- 
sands of superficial thinkers in the colonies, to a contempt for mili- 
tary study. But the conduct of the expedition was not as bad as 
it has been painted; and Washington does not seem to have drawn 
any such inference. 

Our next bit of evidence shows that in the next year he sent to 
England for a military book, which perhaps he had seen in the 
hands of British officers—Bland’s Military Discipline, the book men- 
tioned in terms of apparent depreciation by the anonymous writer 
above cited.‘ 

But the book is not to be despised. It was the most popular 
military handbook of the time in England.’ The edition which 
Washington secured at this time was that of 1727; and an examina- 
tion of this text shows it to have been a most excellent statement of 
the art of war as known and practised by Marlborough and his con- 
temporaries, and as then practised in the British army. 

Even before receiving his own copy, he was recommending this 
book to others. On January 8, 1756, in promulgating his approval 
of the findings of a court martial, he issued an “address to the 
officers of the Virginia regiment ”’,® in which he urged that they 
must read and study their profession, adding, ‘‘ There is Bland’s and 
other treatises which will give the wished-for information ”. 

Apparently he did not restrict his own reading entirely to Bland, 
but kept with him more general works of military value. In 1756 
Colonel William Fairfax wrote to him, saying, “I am sensible that 
such a medley of undisciplined militia must create you various 
troubles, but, having Caesar’s Commentaries, and perhaps Quintus 
Curtius, you have therein read of greater fatigues ”.’ 

In the same year he found another occasion to place on record 
his attitude as to military study. He wrote to the major of his regi- 
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ment: ‘‘ Your own good sense has sufficiently prompted you to 
study the nature of your duty; but at the same time permit me, as 
a duty incumbent on myself, to recommend in the strongest terms 
to you the necessity of qualifying yourself by reading for the dis- 
charge of the duty of major .. .”.® 

In 1757 we find him again urging his officers to study. On July 
29, in general instructions to captains of companies, he wrote: 

Permit me before I finish (and now that the companies are formed 
for service, and agreeable to order) to recommend—and I do in the 
strongest manner | can to you and your Officers,—to devote some part of 
your leisure hours to study of your profession, a knowledge in which can- 
not be attained without application; nor any merit or applause to be 
atchieved without a certain knowledge thereof.? 

In 1758 Washington accompanied General Forbes on his success- 
ful expedition against Fort Duquesne, in command of a Virginia 
regiment. Forbes was a strong-minded Scot, known to his soldiers 
as the “head of iron”. With great practical experience he com- 
bined a respect for and a knowledge of military literature, and his 
letters show that he had been strongly impressed by a new French 
book, the Essat sur l’Art de la Guerre, by Count Turpin de Crissé, 
published in Paris in 1754.'° This book was translated into English 
by Captain Joseph Otway, and published in London in 1761; a 
copy of the translation was in Washington’s library, and, as will 
appear later, he thought highly of it. So this second association with 
trained officers brought a second book to his attention, as had hap- 
pened in 1755. 

We have the details of his solution of one of the tactical prob- 
lems of this expedition, in the form of plans submitted by him to 
General Forbes for marching the command from Raestown to Fort 
Loudoun, forty miles through the enemy’s country.1!_ From this we 
can judge of his manner of attacking such a problem; entirely aside 
from the merit of the solution, the style is distinctly that of an 
officer with some training in technique, not at all that of the fron- 
tiersman depending upon frontier experience only. 

Details have not been found as to his reading for the next few 
years, although there is every reason to suppose that he kept him- 
self informed as to military events in Europe, and especially as to 
Frederick’s campaigns, which so greatly influenced military thought. 
When the Revolutionary War was impending, however, we find him 

* Jbsd., I. 255-256. 

* Ibid., I. 470. 

* Kimball, Correspondence of William Pitt, I. 374 

“Writings, II. 106. 
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seeking new military books. There was in his library a Military 
Treatise, of no remarkable merit, by Lieutenant Webb of the 4gth 
Regiment, published in Philadelphia in 1759. This was purchased 
for him in November, 1774, by William Milnor. The purchase was 
evidently upon his order for some new book of whose title he was 
uncertain, or else upon a general order for new military books; for 
Milnor wrote, in sending this book, “after the strictest inquiry, I 
could find no other Treatise on Military Disctpline, but the one I 
have sent you ”.!? : 

At the very beginning of the Revolution, Washington was natu- 
rally called upon for all sorts of military assistance and advice. 
One request, which must have come to him many times, was for 
advice as to reading. In response to such a request from Colonel 
William Woodford of Virginia, he wrote from Cambridge on 
November 10, 1775, giving a list of five books.'? The first, and 
most highly recommended as a beginning, was his old friend Bland. 
He specified particularly the “ newest edition ’’; this was the edition 
of 1762, greatly revised and partly rewritten. The other four books 
were the Essay on the Art of War; Instructions for Officers, lately 
published in Philadelphia; The Partisan; and “ Young ”. 

The Essay on the Art of War we readily recognize as Turpin’s 
book, in Otway’s translation. Further notice of this seems called 
for. 

Count Turpin de Crissé was born in France in 1715 and entered 
the French army at an early age. In 1734 he was captain, and ten 
years later colonel of hussars. He served with distinction in Italy 
and under Marshal Saxe; he took part in the Seven Years’ War, 
and in 1761 was promoted to the grade of maréchal de camp. In 
1792 he was lieutenant-general. He emigrated during the French 
Revolution and died in Germany. This essay was only one of sev- 
eral military works. It was praised not only by General Forbes, but 
also by General Wolfe, who was a great student as well as a thor- 
ough practical soldier.'* While called merely an essay, it is actually 
a treatise, and an extensive one, consisting of five “ books ”. 

The Instructions for Officers evidently means a book under the 
title Military Instructions for Officers by Roger Stevenson, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1775. Washington had presumably just 
received a copy of this, one of the numerous military books that 
were beginning to appear in America for the use of the new armies. 

2 Catalogue of the Washington Collection in the Boston Athenaeum, p. 220. 


* Writings, III. 212. 
Wright, Life of Wolfe. 
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He cared enough for it to preserve it, and it was in his library at 
Mount Vernon. 

The Partisan was a French book, published in English transla- 
tion in London in 1760. It is a very sound treatise on “ small war”, 
or the organization and handling of detachments for the service of 
security and information. While all the details are of course based 
upon the customs of that time, the instruction is as sound to-day as 
it was then. 

“Young ” doubtless means Manoeuvres, or Practical Observa- 
tions on the Art of War, by William Young, “late Major of Bri- 
gade to the Corps of Grenadiers and Highlanders who served in 
Germany, and now in the service of Brunswick ”’, published in Lon- 
don in 1771. It is in two volumes, illustrated with numerous copper- 
plate diagrams, and contains seven separate parts, each with its 
own title-page and page numbering. Most of them treat of infantry 
tactics in general, but three call for special mention. One is an 
essay on the command of small detachments. A second is “a new 
system of fortifications, constructed with fallen timber, or the senti- 
ments of a West Indian Savage on the Art of War”. The third is 
General Wolfe’s Instructions to Young Officers. All in all, an 
eminently useful book to a new officer of the new American army. 

Such a list of books, each different from any other and all 
valuable for the specific purpose in hand, could never have been pre- 
pared by one unfamiliar with military literature. 

Nothing has yet been said of Simes’s Military Gutde, mentioned 
by Hamilton as the sum total of Washington’s reading. This 
Thomas Simes was an industrious, if not very deep, student and 
published at least three military books, all of which Washington 
owned. This one quotes very extensively from Marshal Saxe, and 
it has been found an extremely convenient guide even now in study- 
ing the military institutions and customs of that period. 

It is to be assumed that during the Revolution military books 
would naturally fall in Washington’s way, and that he would per- 
force read or hear discussions of many, regardless of his earlier 
habits. We know that he, or at least those very close to him, kept 
touch with current military theories abroad; for in 1778 Colonel 
Laurens, his aide, wrote to his father, then president of Congress, 
for assistance in procuring the writings of Mesnil-Durand and Gui- 
bert, representing different angles of the then active controversy of 
line versus column.’® Guibert’s Essat Général de Tactique seems to 
have been one of the books obtained as a result of this effort. This 


® Laurens, Correspondence, p. 141. 
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was a most notable book—conservative in that it adhered to the tac- 
tical forms of Frederick, but progressive to a degree in its proposals 
for active and daring conduct of war. It became a favorite book of 
Washington, as it did later of Napoleon.’® 

A very brief reference to a few of the remaining books in the 
Mount Vernon library will suffice. A place of honor was doubtless 
given to the three books on military subjects published by Timothy 
Pickering, in the early ’seventies, for Washington referred to Pick- 
ering as a great military genius. Conspicuous and solid items are’ 
the Memosrs of Marshal Saxe, the King of Prussia’s Works, the 
History of Marshal Turenne, Sully’s Memows, the Memoirs of 
Frederick II., and standard works on cavalry, artillery, and field 
engineering. The French Regulations of 1776 for the Engineer 
Corps were sent to Washington in 1777; a French book on cavalry 
was given him by Rochambeau. And his interest in military study 
continued long after the war; for in his library was a copy of 
Henry Lloyd’s Polstical and Mslstary Rhapsody on the Invasion and 
Defense of Great Britain and Ireland. This might of course have 
reached him incidentally and have no significance, but this is appar- 
ently not the case. It was presented to him by Mr. Bird of London, 
who called attention to references to the use of the pike in connec- 
tion with Indian wars. This special mention of an obscure point 
seems clearly to indicate previous discussions of such matters. 

While an analysis of it would lead us too far for present pur- 
poses, it may be in order to allude briefly to the correspondence of 
1776-1777, dealing with Washington’s second reconstruction of his 
army in the face of the enemy.’7 The views therein expressed, 
especially as to cavalry and artillery, are decidedly such as could 
have been formulated only by a man of broad military reading and 
culture; and we know enough of Washington’s military household 
at that time to be sure that the views were his own, and not those 
formulated for his signature by any staff officer. 

OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR., 
Colonel Field Artillery, 
United States Army. 


** Rocquancourt, Cours Elémentatre d’Art et d'Histoire Milttaires, III. 371. 
"Writings of Washington, V. 478, VI. 300; etc. 
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THE OREGON PIONEERS AND THE BOUNDARY’? 


It is a truism in American history that the success of the United 
States in the Oregon boundary negotiations was due in considerable 
measure to the Oregon pioneers. They brought pressure to bear 
on the British government during the final stages of the Oregon 
negotiations, and this was a factor in winning for their country the 
empire of the Pacific Northwest. But what the nature of this pres- 
sure was, how direct it was, or how great its effectiveness, are ques- 
tions that have never been carefully investigated. They deserve 
attention, for they go to the heart of Oregon diplomacy and de-— 
termine the place of the Oregon pioneers in American diplomatic 
history. They are the province of this study. 

Proper analysis of this subject necessitates at the outset a sur- 
vey of the stakes of Oregon diplomacy. They were not as extensive 
as at first sight they seem. Nominally the whole of the Oregon 
country was at issue, the vast domain extending from the Rocky 
Mountains to the sea and from California to Alaska. But the region 
about which dispute really centred was the comparatively limited 
area lying between the Columbia River and the forty-ninth parallel, 
the rectangle now constituting the central and western thirds of the 
state of Washington. As early as 1818 the British government had 
intimated a willingness to divide the Oregon country at the line of 
the Columbia River and the forty-ninth parallel, and this it definitely 
offered to do in 1824, 1826, and 1844. It further offered in 1826 
and 1844 to yield to the United States a large segment of territory 
north of the Columbia, intended to satisfy the determined American 
demand for a share in the harbors of Puget Sound.? These pro- 
posals the American government had declined. That embracing 
the Puget Sound harbors had been unacceptable because the prof- 
fered area in which they lay would have been isolated from the body 
of the United States, an enclave in British territory. But the offer 
had served a useful purpose from the American point of view. It 
had committed the British government to a line of partition even 

1 This paper, read at the meeting of the American Historical Association at 
Columbus, Dec. 28, 1923, is part of a larger study of the Oregon question begun 
some years ago in the Seminar of Professor Turner at Harvard University. I 
need not say how much I owe to him in the way of stimulating suggestions made 
then and since. 


7 The region bounded by Fuca’s Strait, Hood’s Canal, and a line drawn from 
the southern extremity of Hood’s Canal to the southern point of Gray’s Harbor. 
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more favorable to the United States than the Columbia River. And 
this was years before any pioneers had begun to settle in Oregon. 

Similarly, though with somewhat less certainty, the American 
government stood committed to the line of the forty-ninth parallel. 
This it had offered as a compromise from the very beginning, and, 
when in 1844 Calhoun attempted to extend again the field of dispute, 
Pakenham, the British ambassador, cut him short, informing him 
that he “ was not authorized to treat about any territory lying to the 
north of the 49th parallel of latitude, which was considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government to form the basis for the Negotiation, on the 
side of the United States, as the line of the Columbia formed that 
on the side of Great Britain”’.* So clear had this mutual delimita- 
tion of the field of dispute become by the time of the later Oregon 
negotiations that in 1844 Pakenham recommended to his government 
that it offer full cession to the United States of the territory south 
of the Columbia in return for the yielding by the United States of 
the territory north of the forty-ninth parallel, a proposal which in- 
terested Lord Aberdeen but which he did not press because he fore- 
saw that it would be rejected by the American government.° 

With these facts as a guide we may now turn to assessing the in- 
fluence of the Oregon pioneers on the boundary negotiations. It has 
been supposed that they determined the character of the final settle- 
ment by simply taking possession as farmers of the territory in dis- 
pute.© Five thousand American settlers wielded the pen, it is 

*“Tt is true that in submitting this last proposition [1826] we distinetly 
stated that, in case it was rejected, we should consider it as in no way committing 
us to the adoption of any course for the future. But it is obvious that a propo- 
sition of this kind once made, must always involve the practical difficulty of 
subsequently assuming any less extensive basis of negotiation.” Aberdeen to 
Pakenham, Dec. 28, 1843, Public Record Office, F. O. 115: 83. 

* Pakenham to Aberdeen, Sept. 28, 1844, F. O. 5: 408. 

* Aberdeen to Peel, Oct. 17, 1844; Peel to Aberdeen, Oct. 19, 1844. Peel 


MSS., British Museum. A similar suggestion was under discussion in the nego- 
tiations of 1826—1827. 

* This is the view which the Oregon pioneers themselves advanced through 
their delegate in Congress when seeking their 640-acre donations. See Memorial 
of J. Q. Thornton, Sen. Misc. Doc. no. 143, 30 Cong., 1 sess. It is the theory 
which underlies a fundamental part of the Marcus Whitman legend. See also 
Joseph Schafer, ‘“ Notes on the Colonization of Oregon”, in Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, VI. 390; Katherine Coman, Economic Beginnings of the Far West, 11. 
163; Lady Frances Balfour, Life of Aberdeen, II. 134. This view was given 
perhaps its baldest expression by President Harding in his Meacham, Ore., 
address: ‘ But stern determination triumphed, and the result was conclusive. 
Americans had settled the country. The country belonged to them because they 
had taken it; and in the end the boundary settlement was made on the line of 
the forty-ninth parallel, your great Northwest was saved, and a veritable empire 
was merged in the young Republic.” New York Times, July 4, 1923. For a 
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thought, that wrote the Oregon Treaty, demonstrating that in 
diplomacy possession is nine points of the law. It is a plausible 
theory. But it collapses at the prick of the fact that in 1846 all or 
practically all the American pioneers in Oregon were located in the 
Willamette Valley, on the south side of the Columbia River—just 

that part of the Oregon country which ever since 1818 the British 
government had been willing to concede to the United States. 
American occupation in other words was of an area that did not 
need to be won. 

North of the Columbia River, on the other hand, in the region 
really at issue, the total number of American settlers was eight. 
Seven of these with their families under the leadership of M. T. 
Simmons, famous in the history of the state of Washington as its 
first permanent white settler, had established themselves in October, 
1845, at the head of Puget Sound. At Jackson Prairie near the 
Cowlitz Landing was an Americanized Englishman. That was the 
extent of American occupation north of the Columbia; and of 
American commercial activity here, there was in 1846 none. 

British interests, on the other hand, agricultural as well as com- 
mercial, were strong. Fort Vancouver was in this region, on the 
north bank of the Columbia River, so located in 1824 in place of old 
Fort George south of the river at the special request of George Can- 
ning, the British minister of foreign affairs, and so named by Gov- 
ernor Simpson in order to link the claims to the soil which Great 
Britain advanced to the discoveries and survey of Vancouver.’ 
That this post under the chief factorship of Doctor McLoughlin 
controlled the commerce, particularly the fur trade, of the region 
north of the Columbia no one can doubt; indeed, it dominated the 
commercial life of the whole Oregon country, including even the 
American settlements in the Willamette. But this establishment rep- 
resented also a powerful agricultural interest. At the fort ten or 
more entire sections of land were held for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Twelve hundred acres of this were under cultivation, the 
remainder pastured 700 brood mares, 1600 hogs, and cattle and 
sheep to the number of 3400. There were employed here more or 
less regularly in the fields, dairies, mills, shops, and stores of the 
great establishment from 150 to 200 men, who, with their Indian 
wives and half-breed children, comprised a settlement that already 
modified view see Joseph Schafer, History of the Pacific Northwest (1918 ed.), 
pp. 181-184, and “ Oregon Pioneers” in Turner Essays in American History, p. 


35. See post, p. 690. 
'Pelly to Canning, Dec. 9, 1825, printed in Oregon Hist. Quar., XX. 27. 
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in 1837 was estimated by Lieutenant Slocum to contain from 750 to 
800 souls. 

Four other establishments of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or of 
its subsidiary, the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, lay be- 
tween the Columbia River and the forty-ninth parallel. Fort Okan- 
agan, near the river of the same name, was of minor importance. 
Fort Victoria at the tip of Vancouver Island was new but rapidly 
developing. Fort Nisqually was the centre of the herding and farm- 
ing activities of the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, where on 
a tract of 167,000 acres there were pastured 5800 sheep, 200 horses, 
and 1850 cattle. Cowlitz Farm was another extensive property, em- 
bracing 3500 acres, of which 1400 acres under cultivation produced 
yearly more than 10,000 bushels of grain and the remainder pastured 
100 horses and sheep and cattle to the number of 1500. Eighty- 
five men were attached to these four establishments, who with their 
families added their quota to the weight of British occupation.® 
Nineteen Canadian families, retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and a Roman Catholic mission were established near the 
Cowlitz River.® Clearly British influence outweighed American in 
this contested area; and if occupation had determined its fate in 
1846, it must inevitably have become British territory. 

Nor may we assume that these facts were unknown to the British 
Foreign Office. Lord Aberdeen was well aware of them and under- 
stood their meaning. Indeed he overestimated the British advantage, 
for he did not know when he framed the Oregon Treaty of the little 
American settlement forming at the head of Puget, Sound. His 
latest advices from the Northwest Coast were those brought by 
Lieutenant Peel, who sailed from the Straits of Fuca on September 
26, 1845,?° whereas the Simmons party did not reach Puget Sound 
until near the end of October.*! What was in his mind when he 

* The data used in this paragraph are gathered from Warre and Vavasour's 
Report, Oct. 27, 1845, conveniently printed in Oregon Hist. Quar., X. 60; Report 
of the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, Jan. 14, 1846, F. O. 5: 460; Slocum’s 
Report, Mar. 26, 1837, in House Committee Reports no. 101, 25 Cong., 3 sess. 
Lord Aberdeen had at his disposal the Report of the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company when he framed the Oregon Treaty. 

* Vavasour's “ Report”, Mar. 1, 1846, in Oregon Hist. Quar., X. 91. Warre 
and Vavasour under date of Oct. 26, 1845, report go families, but this is an 
error. Ibid., p. 56, Lieutenant Peel, Sept. 27, 1845, reports eight families, F. 
O. §: 459. 

Gordon to Secretary of Admiralty, Oct. 19, 1845, F.O. 5: 459. 

™ Captain Gordon’s report casually noticed that the head of Puget Sound 
had been “ lately taken possession of by an American Party”. This referred to 
the claims-making expedition of Simmons and some others in July, 1845. Sim- 


mons was the speculator type of pioneer who early penetrated this northern 
region in search of a mill site. bid. 
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formulated the Oregon Treaty and despatched it to Washington may 
be seen from one of the private letters of instruction which he sent 
with it to Pakenham. He emphasizes in this the extent of the sacri- 
fice Great Britain is making in conceding to the United States the 
line of the forty-ninth parallel, which will “interfere with the pos- 
sessions of British colonists resident in a district in which it is be- 
lieved that scarcely an American citizen as a settler, has ever set his 
foot ”.!? 

American negotiators were likewise aware of these facts, though 
naturally they were disposed to keep them dark. It is sigmftcant 
that Calhoun, famous advocate of “ masterly inactivity ”, who in his 
negotiations with Pakenham in 1844 first stressed as an important 
diplomatic fact the moving of the pioneers into Oregon, remained 
vague as to their location and spoke not of the present but of the 
future when he said “that the whole region drained by it [the 
Columbia River] is destined to be peopled by us’”’.42 Congressmen 
blurted out more openly what was well known to the State Depart- 
ment. Owen, of Indiana, for example, on January 3, 1846, asks a 
question and answers it: 


Is there an American settler now living north of the Columbia? 
So far as I know or believe, not one. I have recently conversed with an 
intelligent gentleman who has spent some years in that country; and he 
informs me that the moment a citizen of the United States attempts to 
settle north of the river—on the British side as they persist in calling it 
—the Hudson Bay Company—the East India Company of that region— 
sees to it that they are removed, and caused to emigrate south of the 
stream.!* 


McClernand of Illinois asserted five days later in the same debate: 


An idea was purposely inculcated in Oregon, by the British author- 
ities, that the settlements of the Americans south of the Columbia would 
be acquiesced in by that Government; but that all such north of 
that stream would be contested, if needs be, at the point of the bayonet. 
This idea was attended with the effect of restricting the settlements of 
the-two countries to different sides of the river. While the Americans 
were settling the south, Great Britain, as a counterpoise, would fill up 
the north—convert her temporary settlements, for the purposes of trad- 
ing and fishing, under the convention, into permanent agricultural and 
commercial communities... . 


% Aberdeen to Pakenham, May 18, 1846. Privately printed (unpublished) 
Correspondence of the Earl of Aberdeen. 1 am indebted to Lord Stanmore for 
access to this printed correspondence of which he owns the only set in existence; 
also for courteous permission to use the Aberdeen MSS. 

4 Calhouri to Pakenham, Sept. 3, 1844, printed in Sen. Doc. no. 1, 29 Cong., 
1 seS8., pp. 146-153. 

* Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 sess., 1845-1846, p. 135. 

* Ibid., p. 167. 
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Four other references to the same facts were made on the floor of 
the House by Rhett, Douglas, Giles, and Caleb Smith in a single 
week of debate.® We must then abandon this theory that American 
pioneers brought pressure to bear on the government of either 
country by occupation of the area in dispute. 

It would be more correct to say that they sought out the Willam- 
ette Valley, partly because of a previous certainty that it would 
eventually be allotted to the United States. They regarded this as 
important, for, apart from patriotism, it meant American land policy 
and the probable donation to them of their 640-acre pre-emptions. 
That they knew the Willamette was in no real sense contested terri- 
tory when they located there it is easy to demonstrate. The Cana- 
dian servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company who first settled in it 
realized that it was to become American territory and some of them 
hesitated to go there on that account, as Dr. McLoughlin testifies, 
fearing discrimination.'? Jason Lee located his mission there in 
1834, partly because he wished to work in what would normally be- 
come American soil.’® Slocum, special agent of President Jackson, 
told the Canadians here in 1837, much to their joy, that “ although 
they were located within the territorial limits of the United States, 
their pre-emption rights would doubtless be secured them when our 
Government should take possession of the country ”.1° Alexander 
Simpson, who spent several days in the Willamette in 1840, found 
the settlers ‘aware that under American law” their pre-emption 
rights were not unlimited and choosing their locations accordingly.”° 
Dr. McLoughlin reported in 1844: “ As to the immigrants come this 
year [1843] they have placed themselves all on the South side of 
the Columbia River in the Wallamette, Falaty Plains, about Fort 
George and Clatsop, and give out that they believe the Columbia 
River will be the boundary.” ?! 

But what really determined the flow of American pioneers into 
the Willamette Valley was its unusual agricultural attractiveness. 
Its beautiful prairies and oak openings, constituting an island in a 
sea of forest that swept otherwise practically unbroken from the 
Cascades to the Pacific,?? made it the ideal land of the pioneer. 
Here was the perfect combination of fertile soil, timber in quantity 

* Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 135, 142, 160, 173. 

™ Oregon Pioneer Association, Transactions, 1880, p. 49. 

*H. K. Hines, Missionary History of the Pacific Northwest, p. 87. 

% Slocum Report, in House Committee Rept. no. 101, 25 Cong., 3 sess., p. 40. 

» A, Simpson, Oregon Territory, p. 38. 

"McLoughlin to Simpson, Mar. 20, 1844, Hudson’s Bay Company Archives. 


Journal, no. 1652 A. 
“Isaiah Bowman, Forest Phystography, p. 146. 
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sufficient for all needs, yet not so heavy as to require years of clear- 
ing, and close at hand a river route that led to a market. American 
pioneers could not resist such allurements. Many of them undoubt- 
edly believed in a vague way, when they set out for Oregon, that 
they had a mission to save it for their country from the clutches of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and this may even have been a minor 
motive in putting some of them in motion. But once arrived on the 
Columbia, it was not patriotism but the call of the soil and the cer- 
tainty of American land title that took them south of the river. 

Such facts will explain also why Americans were so late in be- 
ginning settlement of the disputed country north of the Columbia. 
This was a heavily wooded area, as Dr. McLoughlin more than once 
pointed out to his superiors when they complained of the slew 
growth of the Puget Sound Agricultural Company. There were 
few districts in it that were attractive from the point of view of the 
time, and of these the most eligible were already held by the two 
allied British corporations. It is not surprising then that as long as 
good land was to be had in the Willamette, which was at least until 
1846, Americans were for the most part ready to leave the northern 
region in British possession. 

More sensational explanations of this situation were heard in 
Congress. Again and again during the debates of the middle ’forties, 
the two houses were told that it was the Hudson’s Bay Company 
which prevented settlement here by force, intimidation, or bribes. 
Such charges, made in exaggerated terms and always without proof, 
were of course baseless. But, on the other hand, it is reasonably 
clear that adventurous spirits among the Americans, or speculators 
who might have wished early to penetrate the northern district in 
search of mill or town sites, were restrained from going by the well- 
known opposition of the great fur-trading corporation. Mere words 
of discouragement, or insistence by so powerful a person as Mc- 
Loughlin that the district was certain eventually to go to Great Brit- 
ain, would ordinarily alone have been enough to do this. “ The Eng- 
lish residents ”, writes Lieutenant Howison, who visited the Colum- 
bia in the summer of 1846, “ calculated with great certainty upon the 
river being adopted as the future dividing line, and looked with 
jealousy upon the American advance into the northern portion of 
the territory, which had some influence in restraining emigration.” #° 
McLoughlin, it is fair to say, emphatically denied opposition of any 
kind. Reporting to the British consul general in the Sandwich 


* House Misc. Doc. no. 29, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 4. 
AM. HIST. REV., VOI... XXIX.— 45 
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Islands in March, 1845, the facts of the well-known Williamson epi- 
sode,”* he said, 


As it has been asserted by Gentlemen of high character in the Sen- 
ate of the United States that the Hudson’s Bay Company had opposed 
the settlement of American citizens on the north bank of the Columbia 
River, I beg to inform you that there is not even a shadow of truth in 
the report. The Hudson’s Bay Company has opposed the entrance of 
no settler into any part of the country, except within the limits of their 
improvements.?5 


It ought also to be said that shortly after this letter was written, 
having first tried to discourage M. T. Simmons from making the 
first permanent American settlement in Washington and having 
failed, McLoughlin turned about and gave him and his party gener- 
ous assistance.” But undoubtedly in the Willamette community the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was known to desire Americans to remain 
south of the Columbia River, which helped to keep them there, as 
is interestingly shown in the ebullition that followed the arrival of 
Lieutenant Howison and the U. S. Shark in the summer of 1846: 


Before the arrival of the “Shark”, [the Fort Vancouver officials 
report to London] the Americans with very few exceptions were settled 
in the Willamette and other districts to the Southward of the Columbia 
River, and from an impression that it would ultimately become the 
boundary of the United States possessions on the West side of the 
mountains, they never showed much inclination to take lands on the 
north side where moreover the country from being densely wooded, is 
by no means so attractive or favorable for settlement as the beautiful 
plains of the Willamette. The case was reversed when Captain Howison 
in the very unreserved communications he made to his Countrymen 
told them that the United States would never accept of any boundary 
short of 49° and that this settlement at Fort Vancouver and all the 
Country South of that line would certainly become United States prop- 
erty. This opinion resting on the authority of a person in whom they 
had confidence and falling in with their own prepossessions on the sub- 
ject produced an ellectric effect in the settlements, which put the whole 
host of Yankee speculators and deputations in motion all rushing to- 
wards “ Vancouver ” to be in time for a snatch at the loaves and fishes, 
not a morsel of which was to be left for us, the rightful owners, as 
they made no secret of their intentions to take possession of every acre 


* Williamson was a Willamette settler who attempted in February, 1845, to 
stake out a claim on land held by the Hudson’s Bay Company near Fort Van- 
couver and was evicted at the order of McLoughlin. H,. H. Bancroft, Oregon, I. 
459. 

= McLoughlin to Miller, Mar. 24, 1845, F. O. 5: 459. McLoughlin unques- 
tionably opposed, as a matter of business, settlement in sites on either side of 
the Columbia where trade of a petty sort might be carried on with Indians. 

2C. A. Snowden, History of Washington, II. 429. 
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of land in this neighborhood in defiance of any rights thereto, on the 
part of the Hudson’s Bay Company.?7 

Politically, as well as economically, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
successfully held off American snatchers after loaves and _ fishes 
north of the Columbia. Dr. McLoughlin was able to defeat every 
effort they made to extend their political control across the river. 
The facts of that contest need merely a brief summary. Prior to 
1844 the pioneers’ provisional government made no attempt to exer- 
cise authority north of the Columbia River, nor did it even fix a 
definite northern limit for the area over which it claimed Jjurisdic- 
tion. But in June, 1844, at the instance of the Clatsop Methodist 
mission it organized Clatsop County with boundaries extending 
northward across the Columbia River. McLoughlin, who happened 
at the time to be in Willamette Falls, promptly made protest, point- 
ing out that not a single American settler was to be found north of 
the Columbia at this point, that to enact such a measure was simply 
to furnish “an argument to demagogues in both countries, to enable 
them to embarrass both Governments, and prevent the Boundary 
being settled ”,?® and that since they could not, after all, determine 
matters of diplomacy “it was not good policy for them to start 
subjects which might lead to difficulties, but limit their legislation to 
what the circumstances of their case actually required, so as to keep 
peace and order among them’. His argument prevailed, and an 
amendatory act was passed which struck off from “any counties 
heretofore organized ” the parts lying north of the Columbia River.*® 
But this concession proved unpopular in the community, for it was 
held to constitute a recognition of British claims to the Columbia 
River boundary, and at its December session the legislature passed a 
new measure declaring Oregon Territory to extend all the way to 
54° 40’. Since the provisional government made no attempt to exert 
authority north of the Columbia, however, this resolution was hardly. 
more than an expression of sentiment. But by the summer of 1845 
it had become apparent that a common control was necessary for the 
preservation of order and mutual good relations, and to this end a 
compact was entered into between the Hudson’s Bay Company, rep- 
resenting the British side of the river, and the provisional govern- 
ment, representing the American. By the terms of this treaty the 
fur-trading corporation agreed to take a hand in the provisional gov- 

* Board of Management at Fort Vancouver to Governor and Committee of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, Nov. 2, 1846, F. O. 5: 481. For Lieutenant How- 
ison’s version see House Misc. Doc. no. 29, 30 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 18, 19.. 


™ McLoughlin to Simpson, Mar. 20, 1845, F. O. 5: 443. 
™ F, O. 5: 440. 
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ernment and to pay taxes. In return it was left in actual control of 
administration in the region north of the Columbia, and this area, 
which the provisional legislature in a hostile spirit had just voted to 
divide into two districts bearing the names of Lewis and Clark, 
was at McLoughlin’s demand, after a heated debate and close divi- 
sion, organized as a single district bearing the name of Vancouver. 
By this compact, as a careful student of it has keenly observed,” 
McLoughlin was able-to maintain the character of the territory north 
of the Columbia River as the special preserve of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and such was its status as long as the boundary question 
remained unsettled. Lord Aberdeen was well aware of these facts, 
and, in conceding to the United States the line of the forty-ninth 
parallel, he understood that he was surrendering a district which po- 
litically as well as economically was dominated by British colonists.*! 

But it would be a mistake now to conclude that the Oregon pio- 
neers did not influence the boundary treaty at all. They did influ- 
ence it both indirectly and directly. How much they did it by way 
of modifying British public opinion is a difficult matter to determine. 
No doubt their presence on the Willamette in growing numbers was 
a factor enabling the British Cabinet in 1846 to make concessions to- 
ward a settlement which would not have been possible before. But 
on the other hand the London Tsmes was well aware that Americans 
were settled only on the south side of the Columbia, that the disputed 
region north of the river was in Hudson’s Bay Company control, and 
that to concede the forty-ninth parallel was to surrender important 
British vested interests.°? As a potential military force ** in case of 
war the Oregon pioneers aroused British apprehension,** and per- 
haps that helped to produce concessions which made a peaceful settle- 
ment possible. But such an hypothesis is somewhat weakened by 
the private correspondence exchanged between the leaders of the 
British Cabinet, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Metcalfe in 


°R. C. Clark, “ Last Step in Provisional Government”, in Oregon Hist. 
Quar., XVI. 313. 

**The Hudson’s Bay Company made a practice of submitting to the British 
Foreign Office copies of correspondence from Oregon on matters of political or 
diplomatic interest. See McLoughlin to Simpson, Mar. 20, 1845, F. O. 5: 443; 
Pelly to the Foreign Office, Mar. 28, 1845, F. O. 5: 440; McLoughlin to Pelly, 
Nov, 15, 1844, F. O. 5: 444. 

London Times, May 9, Nov. 20, 1845; Mar. 16, 1846. But see Joseph 
Schafer, “ Oregon Pioneers", in Turner Essays in American History, p. 35. 

“For this suggestion and the phrasing of it I am indebted to Professor F. 
J. Turner. 

* Peel to Aberdeen, Feb. 23, 1845, Peel MSS., British Museum. 
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Canada,®** from which it appears that they realized that if war came 
it would be decided, and the fate of Oregon would be decided, not in 
the Far West, but in Canada, on the Great Lakes, and on the sea. 
Even in Oregon the Hudson’s Bay Company in case of war would 
not have been helpless, as it effectively controlled ammunition, and 
could count on the support of the British navy, and at least a part of 
the eighty thousand Indians under its domination in the Pacific 
Northwest. More effective as a factor in the negotiations was the 
danger, recognized by both governments, that local conflicts between 
the pioneers and the Hudson’s Bay Company might develop into a 
general conflagration. No doubt this had considerable influence in 
hastening a settlement on the basis of mutual concessions. 

But there is a positive contribution of real significance which the 
Oregon pioneers made to the boundary settlement. It is that they 
led the Hudson’s Bay Company to shift its main depot from the old 
and famous site on the Columbia River to a new location at the tip 
of Vancouver Island. This they did by arousing in the mind of 
George Simpson, governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, fears 
for the safety of the valuable stores concentrated at Fort Vancouver. 
Simpson profoundly distrusted the Willamette settlers. In his 
private correspondence he persistently classed all of them together 
as “ desperate characters”. He seems to have considered the provi- 
sional government of the same stripe, for when in 1845 he reported 
that the Clatsop Point settlers had hesitantly given in their adhesion 
to it he observed: “ Well was it for them that they did so, as this 
infant Government appears to be very energetic, the Bowie knife, 
Revolving Pistol and Rifle taking the place of the Constable’s baton 
in bringing refractory delinquents to justice.” * Emigrants en route 
to Oregon being of the same stamp as those already there, he was 
concerned for the safety of Fort Hall and warned its chief officer in 
the spring of 1846 to be on guard against pillaging. *7 Fort Van- 
couver’s vast stores he proposed to put as far as possible out of 
reach of harm. 

Even before the major migrations to Oregon had begun, while 
Jason Lee was still preaching the way for them in the East, Simpson 
scented danger and began stirring the London office to action. 


Missions [he reported in 1839] are now established at three different 
points on the Columbia, and every Trapper who straggles away from his 


*™ See particularly the Peel MSS. for 1845-1846. 

* Simpson to the Governor, etc., of the Hudson’s Bay Company, June 20, 
1845, War Office, 1: 552. 

** Simpson to Richard Grant, June 27, 1846. 
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party, seats himself down on the Wilhamet, now with our retired serv- 
ants and Indians forming a Settlement of about 100 families; and from 
the measures that have been taken by Missionary and Emigration Soci- 
eties in the States, it is confidently expected a large body of settlers 
will find their way there by sea and land this season. While their means 
were small, and without external support, they were quiet and orderly, 
confining themselves to their Agricultural pursuits; but as their numeri- 
cal force encreases, tranquillity it is to be feared will give way, and 
composed as their society at present is, and is likely to be, for some 
time to come, of men of desperate character and fortune, we count 
on the law of the strongest becoming the law of the land. In that 
case, our tenure of the trade, and of the Establishments on the Colum- 
bia river, will be both dangerous and uncertain, unless the boundary be 
immediately determined; as every citizen of the United States, who 
knows the country even by name, contends we are intruders, without a 
shadow of right to be there, and among the Wilhamet settlers few will 
be scrupulous as to the mode or means of asserting their imaginary 
rights.38 


“We think”, replies the London office, instructing McLoughlin 
regarding a new main base, “ the object becomes more necessary as 
the influx of strangers to the Columbia increases.” 

But McLoughlin was slow to act, for he had become old at Fort 
Vancouver, and was tied there by private interests. Fort Victoria 
was, therefore, not under construction until the spring of 1843, and 
it required Simpson’s intervention again to bring about the actual 
shift of base in 1845. When the latter learned on New Year’s Day, 
1845, that President Tyler had urged Congress to facilitate emigra- 
tion to Oregon, foreseeing that this meant a large increase in migra- 
tion the next summer, he immediately sent directions to McLoughlin. 


From what we know [he wrote] of the character of the people pro- 
ceeding to settle west of the mountains, I think we cannot be too much 
on our guard against lawless aggression. I have, therefore, strongly 
to recommend that no more goods be kept in depot at Vancouver than 
may be absolutely necessary to meet immediate demands, and that the 
reserved Outfit *° for the Columbia River be kept at Fort Victoria and 
all goods intended for the coast at Fort Simpson, so as to be as much as 
possible out of reach of the troublesome people by whom you are sur- 
rounded at present. I would, moreover, recommend that the furs be 
collected at Fort Victoria instead of the Columbia, and that in future, 
the ships for England take their departure from thence, while the ships 
from hence will proceed thither direct (before entering the Columbia 

* Simpson to London Office, July 8, 1839, H. B. Co. Archives, Journal, no. 
«406, 

London Office to McLoughlin, Dec. 31, 1839, H. B. Co. Archives, General 
Letter Book, no. 625. ae 

“The Hudson’s Bay Company kept always at Fort Vancouver a year's 
supply of goods ahead of current requirements in order to be insured against 
the chance of wreck of the annual supply ship from England. This was the re- 
served outfit. 
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River) depositing there all reserve Outfits, merely taking to Vancouver 
the articles required for immediate distribution or sale.‘ 

Simpson’s judgment on the Willamette settlers and on their 
government was of course warped by prejudice, but his fears for 
the safety of the stores at Vancouver were warranted. Emigrants 
to Oregon in this period were no longer God-fearing New England 
missionaries. Predominantly they were from Missouri and states 
neighbor to her—communities notorious for turbulence and readi- 
ness to self-help. Missouri contributed more than a majority *7—the 
state that had just expelled from their homes fifteen thousand Mor- 
mon settlers in the dead of winter with a loss of property estimated 
by Joseph Smith at a million dollars—the state that was soon to win 
notice again by the exploits of its border rufhans. Southern up- 
landers, contentious, ignorant, and suspicious, they went to Oregon 
inflamed against the Hudson’s Bay Company by the charges of such 
men as Kelley, Slocum, and Spaulding, printed in government docu- 
ments, that it oppressed American settlers in the Willamette, or the 
atrocious accusation of Benton that it incited Indians to murder 
American trappers, five hundred of whom had already been slain.** 
Powerful emigrant trains arriving in Oregon destitute and starving, 
and believing such tales, were capable of attempting any mischief, 
and it was partly to avert disaster that McLoughlin gave such gen- 
erous aid to the companies of 1843 and 1844.*¢ Residence for a year 
or two in the Willamette dispelled much hostility, but there were 
always abundant opportunities for friction in the economic relations 
of monopoly-hating pioneers with a foreign corporation that domi- 
nated, even if benevolently, the life of the community. Particular 
soreness was felt that a corporation whose charter was believed to 
grant the right to hold land only for trading purposes had engrossed 
many of the choicest farming, mill, and town site locations in the 
country, and this jealousy extended even to the Company’s retired 

“* Simpson to McLoughlin, Jan. 1, 1845, H. B. Co. Archives, Simpson Letter 
Books. 

“ McLoughlin to London Office, Nov. 20, 1844, H. B. Co. Archives, Journal, 
no. 1711. Lieut. Wm. Peel wrote to Gordon (Sept. 27, 1845, F. O. 5: 459): 
“They (American settlers) are almost all from the Western Provinces and 
chiefly from the Missouri.” Dr, White wrote to the Secretary of War in Wash- 
ington at the time of the Williamson episode that too great a portion of Oregon's 
population came from the Western states “ for one moment's safety in our present 
condition”. See Bancroft, Oregon, I. 460. 

* McLoughlin to Simpson, Mar. 20, 1845, F. O. 5: 443. 


“ McLoughlin to J. H. Pelly, July 12, 1846, H. B. Co. Archives, Journal, no. 
1721. 
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servants in the Willamette. A curious echo of Missouri Mormon 
troubles sounds out of a report brought to McLoughlin early in 1845 
of an alleged attempt by some thirty or forty Americans to organize 
a party whose object was to drive out of the Willamette all the Cana- 
dians and others having Indian or half-breed families who held lands 
there.*® Similar feeling animated the attempts of bold spirits like 
Williamson, Alderman, McNamee,** and others to stake out claims 
on lands occupied by the Hudson’s Bay Company near Fort Van- 
couver, and it eventually found successful expression after the Ore- 
gon Treaty in the gradual seizure by American settlers, treaty terms 
notwithstanding, of much the greater part of all the lands and much 
of the cattle held by the Company and its subsidiary in the region 
between the Columbia River and the forty-ninth parallel.*7 Beside 
the danger of spoliation was that of incendiarism, ruffians like Alder- 
man and Chapman, who nursed grievances, having openly threatened 
to set fire at opportunity to the premises at Fort Vancouver.*® Mc- 
Loughlin, as well as Simpson, saw these dangers and took such 
measures as he could to forestall them, strengthening the defenses 
of Fort Vancouver in 1844, appealing for naval protection to British 
authorities in 1845,*° and, when that brought no response, yielding 
to the wish of the orderly element among the Americans that he give 
in his adhesion to the provisional government. Simpson’s measure 
was more thorough, and it is easy to agree with him in his formal 
report of it to London headquarters that it was required. 


The proceedings in Congress [he observes] and other reports in the 
public prints, which find their way to the Wallamette by every oppor- 
tunity, seem to influence the minds of the great body of the most ignor- 
ant settlers against us, who look upon us as intruders, and if they were 
not overawed in some degree by the semblance of law that exists, and 
a feeling that we are in a situation to resent any aggression that might 
be openly attempted, there would be no salvation, either for the lives or 


“ McLoughlin to Simpson, Mar. 3, 1845, F. O. 5: 443; McLoughlin to Gov- 
ernor and Committee, Mar. 28, 1845, H. B. Co. Archives, Journal, no. 1742; 
Douglas to Governor and Committee, Dec. 7, 1846, F. O. 5: 481. 

“ Ante, p. 688. For the Alderman incident, see McLoughlin to Gordon, Sept. 
15, 1845, F. O. §: 459. For the McNamee incident, see Board of Management to 
H. B. Co., Nov. 2, 1846, F. O. 5: 481. 

“These spoliations are described in the testimony taken by a commission 
under the treaty of 1863 “ for the final settlement of the claims of the Hudson's 
Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural Companies”, and they are in part the basis 
of the award of $650,000 made to the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1869. See 
Report of British and American Joint Commission, 14 vols., in Library of 
Congress. 

“ McLoughlin to H. B. Co., Nov. 20, 1845, in Am. Hist. Rev., XXI. 112. 

@ Ibid. See also Lieutenant Howison's Report, in House Misc. Doc. no. 29. 
30 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 18, 19. 
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property of British Subjects. Notwithstanding a certain degree of 
popularity, which the Company’s officers enjoy, arising from the hos- 
pitalities and assistance that have been rendered to almost every Amer- 
ican who has come to the Country, the Honble. Company as a body is 
looked upon with much jealous rancour and hostility, leading to serious 
apprehensions on the minds of the Council that the Depot at Fort Van- 
couver, and the other posts within reach of these people, are not safe 
from plunder. These apprehensions have determined us on giving direc- 
tions that the business in the neighborhood of the Wallamette Falls be 
contracted as much as possible, and that the great bulk of the property 
in depot at [Fort] Vancouver be removed to Fort Victoria, which is 
intended to be made the principal depot of the Country, as you will 
observe by the instructions contained in the accompanying copy of my 
despatch ... .5° 


There were, to be sure, other considerations, ordinary require- 
ments of business, that demanded the creation of a new main depot 
away from the Columbia River. The decline of the fur trade in 
the valley of the Columbia," the perils of the bar at the entrance of 
the river, and uncertainties as to the boundary settlement were pow- 
erful factors dictating the change. Eventually they would have 
brought it about even without the intervention of the Americans in 
the Willamette. Indeed, the Hudson’s Bay Company had been con- 
templating the transfer for at least ten years. But it required the 
menace of the Willamette settlers to crystallize these factors into 
action, and action just when the boundary negotiations were at a 
stage to be influenced by it. 

So quietly was this shift of base made that hardly any American 
understood at the time what was happening; but it did not escape 
the notice of Lord Aberdeen. He knew of it in 1845 and welcomed 
it for the promise it offered of a peaceful solution of the Oregon 
controversy. Sincerely desirous of composing this critical issue he 
had reconciled himself by March, 1844, to substantially the terms 
of settlement later laid down in the treaty of 1846.5? But he had 
found it impossible to win over Peel, the prime minister, or the re- 
mainder of the Cabinet.5* They no doubt feared the clamor which 

* Simpson to Hudson’s Bay Company, June 20, 1845, W. O. 1: 552. 

** This important subject is reserved for a future study. 

53 Aberdeen to Peel, Mar. 4, 1844, Aberdeen MSS. This letter was found by 
Dr. Schafer, the scholar of the Oregon question, in the Aberdeen MSS., and 
was in part printed in his article, “ British Attitude toward the Oregon Ques- 
tion”, in this Review, XVI. 296. Dr. Schafer seems to believe that this letter 
represented the views of the British Cabinet in 1844, as well as those of Lord 
Aberdeen. That would make it, if true, a document of first importance. But it 
does not represent the views of the Cabinet, as the correspondence presented in 
the following note shows, 


5 Peel to Aberdeen, Sept. 28, 1844, Peel MSS. “I incline to arbitration 
rather than any important concession beyond former proposals. If I recollect 
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an active opposition would raise over what was virtually a surrender 
to the demands of the United States. The Cabinet was still unper- 
suaded when the news came in 1845 of the shift of base of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. That event put a new political face on the situ- 
ation. The Hudson’s Bay Company had unwittingly revealed by its 
move that it no longer regarded the Columbia River as a vital trade 
route or an indispensable outlet for its western provinces to the sea; 
that a watercourse which looked imposing on the maps was of so 
little real promise for anything but a fur-trade commerce that it 
was being relegated by the British interest which best knew its 
potentialities to secondary uses. To yield this river to the United 
States could not involve serious national loss, nor under the cir- 
cumstances lay the government open to partizan attack or national 
outcry. And surrender of the Columbia was the key to the peace- 
ful settlement of the Oregon boundary. 

Previous Oregon negotiations had all gone to shipwreck on the 
issue of the Columbia River. American negotiators had steadily 
sought as their prime objective in Oregon diplomacy a share of the 
harbors in and about Puget Sound, the only safe harbors on the 
Pacific to which at this time the United States had any claim. To 
obtain these however, in satisfactory status, American territory 
must embrace both banks of the Columbia River and extend beyond it 
to the forty-ninth parallel. Great Britain, on the other hand, was 
determined to hold one bank of the river which was considered the 
St. Lawrence of the West, the only outlet for the western provinces 
of British North America to the sea.5* The mere territory between 
the Columbia and the forty-ninth parallel was not a real obstacle to 
right there are on record in the F. O. very strong opinions, both with reference 
to considerations of policy and justice, as to the impropriety of carrying con- 
cession beyond certain defined limits. I should not be afraid of a good deal of 
preliminary bluster on the part of the Americans. The best answer to it would 
be to direct the Collingwood to make a friendly visit when she has leisure, to the 
mouth of the Columbia.” As late as Apr. 18, 1845, Lord Aberdeen instructed 
Pakenham (F. O. 5: 423) to add to previous offers to the American government 
merely that of allowing ‘all ports within the disputed territory south of 49° N. 
L. whether on the main land or on Vancouver’s Island to be made perpetually 
free Ports”, and adds: ‘“ Beyond this degree of compromise Her Majesty's 
Gov't could not consent to go. Should you therefore have an opportunity of 
making such a proposal, and should it be rejected, you will have no alternative 
but to recur to the demand for arbitration.” Privately he wrote on the same day 
(Aberdeen MSS.) that if Buchanan should propose the 49th degree to the sea, 
“I should not like to regard his proposal as perfectly inadmissable. It is pos- 
sible that by some modifications it might be accepted, though I do not think it 
at all likely, and of course you will give no encouragement to the notion, but 


recur to arbitration in the event of our terms being rejected ”. 
“ London Times, Jan. 3, 17, 1846. 
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a settlement, for it was held by British negotiators and public in no 
high esteem.*> Nor did Great Britain consider it essential to shut 
the United States off from all good harbors on the Pacific—its pro- 
posals of 1826 and 1844 are evidence of that. Britain’s determina- 
tion in all the earlier negotiations not to retreat from the line of the 
Columbia was due to the exalted conception which its Foreign Office 
had of the river’s value as a highway of commerce. 

This exaggerated notion the Hudson’s Bay Company had natur- 
ally taken no pains to dispel so long as the fur trade on the Columbia 
was prosperous and growing. On the contrary, its officers had 
wrought diligently to confirm it. That appears clearly in the follow- 
ing excerpts from a letter written by Governor Simpson to the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office in January, 1826, in response to a list of queries 
submitted to him by H. U. Addington. Whatever may be the sig- 
nificance of the queries,** no one could fail to be impressed with the 
reply. Indeed it is not impossible that in the emphatic presentation 
of the value of the Columbia highway here made we have an expla- 
nation of the failure of the negotiations of 1826—the last negotia- 
tions prior to the critical ones of the ’forties. 


6. Query:—Is the Country northward of the Columbia favourable 
for Land and water communication? 

Answer :—The Country to the Northward of the Columbia is not 
favorable for Water communication with the Coast on account of the 
impetuosity of the current at particular Seasons in the different Rivers, 
and frequent chains of Rapids and dangerous falls, and the communica- 
tion with the Coast by Land is quite impracticable, on account of the 
mountainous character of the Country, which is covered with almost 
impenetrable Forests. 

7- Query:—For what extent of Country does the Columbia River 
furnish an outlet for Trade? Specify this exactly and according to the 
latest and most accurate accounts. 

Answer :—The Columbia is the only navigable River to the interior 
from the Coast, we are acquainted with, it is therefore the only certain 
outlet for the Company’s trade west of the Mountains, comprehending 
that of thirteen Establishments now occupied. 

10. Query:—What comparison does Frasers River bear in magni- 
tude and capacity for the purposes of Trade with the Columbia? Is the 
native population on its banks dense or not—well disposed or not—war- 
like or pacific? 


Aberdeen to Gurney, Feb. 20, 1842, printed in Lady Frances Balfour, 
Life of Aberdeen, II. 137. Lord Aberdeen refers to the region as “a few miles 
of pine swamp”. London Times, Oct. 1, 1845, and Mar. 5, 1846. 

* More evidence is needed before venturing an opinion on the general drift 
of these queries. The negotiation of 1826 is the one in which the British gov- 
ernment first advanced to the offer of the enclave north of the Columbia River. 
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Answer :—Frazers river is not so large as the Columbia and not to 
be compared with it for the purposes of Trade, the depth of water found 
at its entrance was about 3 fathom: the banks are generally high and 
. steep, covered with Timber, and such places as are sufficiently low and 
clear for the site of an Establishment bearing marks of having been 
overflown in the Seasons of high water. About 70 miles from its en- 
trance the navigation is’ interrupted by Rapids and Falls, so as to render 
it nearly impossible, and according to the best information I have been 
able to collect, the banks of the River about 150 Miles up, form preci- 
pices where the towing line cannot be used, and the Current so impet- 
uous at certain Seasons, as to render it impossible to use either the 
Setting Pole or Paddle, Canoes being the only craft that can attempt to 
stem the Current at any Season. . . 

11. Query :—Could the Fur produce to the North of Frazers river 
and West of the Rocky Mountains be conveniently transported by means 
of this River for Shipment to other Countries? 

Answer :—From all the information I have been able to collect 
respecting Frazers river, it is not my opinion that it affords a communi- 
cation by which the interior Country can be supplied from the Coast, 
or that it can be depended on as an outlet for the returns of the inter- 
ior. I will further altho’ unasked take the liberty of giving it as my 
opinion that if the Navigation of the Columbia is not free to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and that the Territory to the Northward of it is 
not secured to them, they must abandon and curtail their Trade tn some 
parts, and probably be constrained to relinquish it on the West side of 
the Rocky Mountains altogether.°” 


Nineteen years after this letter was written its author was exe- 
cuting the retreat which we have noticed from the Columbia to Van- 
couver Island. Lord Aberdeen at the same time was seeking escape 
from an impasse in the Oregon negotiations which Pakenham had 
brought about at Washington by cavalierly rejecting instead of tak- 
ing ad referendum Polk’s proposal to draw the Oregon boundary at 
the forty-ninth parallel. Under these circumstances Lord Aberdeen 
wrote to Peel: 


If it should ever be possible to effect a settlement between ourselves 
upon terms, I think the following might perhaps be accepted; and I 
should be very unwilling to concede more. I would carry the 49th par- 
allel of latitude as the boundary to the sea, and give to the United States 
the line of Coast to the South of this degree. This would leave us in 
possession of the whole of Vancouver’s Island, and the northern shore 
of the entrance into the Straits of John de Fuca. The navigation of 
the Columbia to its most remote accessible point, should be common to 
both parties at all times; and all the ports between the Columbia and 
the 49th parallel, whether on the main land, or in the island, should be 
Free Ports. I believe that this would give us everything really worth 
contending for, and it would seem to coincide with the notions of the 


*t Simpson to Addington, Jan. 5, 1826, H. B, Co. Archives, Corr. with Govt., 
no. 721. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company, who have lately established their principal 
settlement on Vancouver’s Island.*® 


These were the terms, slightly modified, which in the spring of 1846 
Lord Aberdeen wrote into the final Oregon settlement. He had 
translated the Hudson’s Bay Company’s retreat from the Columbia 
into a treaty of peace. 

American westward expansion was in large measure the work 
of rough frontiersmen, men who at the cutting edge of civilization 
had developed habits of direct action and self-help. Such men were 
hard to control anywhere, and in the Spanish border-lands, weakly 
held and badly governed, they quickly brought on revolution and 
annexation to the United States. But West Florida, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia are not Oregon. In the Pacific Northwest American pio- 
neers were confronted by sterner stuff than Spaniards or Mexicans— 
the British government and the Hudson’s Bay Company. Direct 
action and turbulence were there held remarkably in leash by the 
power and wisdom, in considerable part, of a single great corpora- 
tion. But the Hudson’s Bay Company, much feared, was itself 
afraid. It is a phenomenon by no means new, two hostile elements 
facing and fearing each other. In Oregon this led, for once, not to 
war but to peace. 

FREDERICK MERK. 

Aberdeen to Peel, Oct. 17, 1845, Peel MSS., British Museum. See also 
Everett to Aberdeen, Jan. 28, 1846, Aberdeen MSS. Everett, who had lately 
returned to America from his ministry at the Court of St. James, wrote to Aber- 
deen freely on the Oregon question, which their cordial friendship permitted him 
to do: . 

“ Again the ‘Times’ [London Times, Jan. 3, 1846] greatly errs in rep- 
resenting the Columbia River and its mouth as the line of communication be- 
tween Hudson’s Bay and China. To a party having settlements on the lower 
waters of the Columbia this river and its mouth are of course the outlet and a 
very poor outlet. But of the territory north of 49 it is not the outlet on account 
of the falls. I am well advised by practical men, that if the 49th degree is 
adopted as the Boundary, not the smallest part of your trade would descend the 
Columbia, although the navigation should be free. The pass through the moun- 
tains used by the Hudson’s Bay people is north of 49; and all their trade both 
of export and import, would of preference pass the Straits of Fuca. I learned 
from Your Lordship a year ago, that, although you have at present the free 
range of the Country, the Hudson’s Bay Company have been removing their 
principal station from the banks of the Columbia river to the south end of 


Vancouver's Island. I consider it even probable that we shall desert the mouth 
of the Columbia for some port within the Straits of Fuca.” 
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THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
1861-1865 


RaiLroap building in the Southwest during the decade preced- 
ing the Civil War had as one of its results the completion of two 
north-and-south lines connecting the interior of the South with the 
Ohio River. One of these lines was the Mobile and Ohio from 
Mobile to Columbus, Kentucky, twenty miles below Cairo; the other 
was the Louisville and Nashville connecting the two cities from which 
it derived its name. The Mobile and Ohio was essentially a Southern 
enterprise, designed to draw the trade of the Northwest to Mobile. 
The Louisville and Nashville had been promoted and was controlled 
by Louisville men and had been built in the expectation that its profits 
would mostly be derived from the carrying of Southern freight to 
Louisville. It was, therefore, the pariah of Southern roads at which 
both Southern politicians and Southern business men were inclined 
to look askance. Both roads were completed on the eve of the Civil 
War and from their location afforded highways of invasion for that 
section which was strong enough to utilize them. When the Civil 
War resolved itself into an invasion of the Southwest both roads were 
utilized by the North. But for this purpose the Louisville and Nash- 
ville was far more important than the Mobile and Ohio for the reason 
that the latter was paralleled by rivers, the Tennessee, the Cumber- 
land, and the Mississippi, which afforded an easier and safer approach 
to the interior than did the railroad. The Louisville and Nashville, 
on the other hand, ran through a region that was unprovided with 
navigable rivers and even with roads. Moreover, Louisville as a base 
of operations for Northern armies had manifest advantages over Co- 
lumbus, notwithstanding the fact that the Illinois Central had its ter- 
minus at Cairo. From the beginning, then, it was upon the Louis- 
ville and Nashville that the burden fell of transporting men and sup- 
plies into the South. It afforded the North a direct entrance into the 
seceded states and served throughout the war as an efficient instru- 
ment for the constant supply of reinforcements. Herein lay the 
unique contribution of the road to the success of the Union cause. 

At the beginning of the war the Louisville and Nashville had 
286 miles of road, all but forty-five of which lay in the avowedly 
neutral state of Kentucky. The main line connected Louisville and 
Nashville, but from Bowling Green a branch line ran southwest- 
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ward to the state line, connecting there with a Tennessee road to 
Memphis. It was heavily in debt and it resembled other Southern 
roads in having an equipment that its most enthusiastic friend could 
have described only as inadequate.?’ It had been built partly with 
the aid of Tennessee and by the terms of its charter a certain num- 
ber of its directors were required to be from that state. Its presi- 
dent was James Guthrie, one of the most energetic and persistent 
business men of ante-bellum days. 

Self-willed, dominating, and masterful, Guthrie personally de- 
termined the policy of the road during the war, and his personality 
therefore is a matter of importance to the historian. He had been 
a lifelong Democrat in a Whig state, had made himself conspicuous 
by twenty years’ service in the legislature, had been repeatedly the 
candidate of his party for the United States Senate, and had served 
as Secretary of the Treasury under Pierce—having Jefferson Davis 
as one of his colleagues. He was a believer in states’ rights and 
was entirely Southern in his political sympathies and sentiments. 
He had been a prominent candidate for the presidency in the Demo- 
cratic convention at Charleston in 1860, and had bitterly opposed the 
election of Lincoln in the ensuing campaign. He had been one of 
Kentucky’s representatives at the abortive peace conference in 
Washington and after the break-up of the conference had returned 
to Kentucky declaring that the North was responsible for the fail- | 
ure.” In a number of speeches following the inauguration of 
Lincoln, he had declared his sympathy for the South, his distrust of 
Lincoln, and his belief that the South had the right of revolution, 
though he expressed himself as opposed to secession. He con- 
tinued to work for compromise, and was the leading figure in the 
Border State Convention called by Kentucky, but his speeches indi- 
cated that if war came he would throw in his lot with the South.’ 

1TIt possessed 37 locomotives, 22 passenger cars, 9 baggage cars, and 260 
freight cars; Louisville Daily Democrat, July 6, 1861. Its gauge was five feet, 
a fact which made it difficult to transfer Northern cars to it during the war, as 
Northern roads were of different gauge. Most Southern roads, however, were 
of five-foot gauge and thus Southern cars could readily be transferred to the 


Louisville and Nashville as the roads fell into the hands of the Union armies. 

2 Louisville Dasly Democrat, Mar. 17, 1861. Speech by Guthrie at Louisville 
court-house, Mar. 16. 

7A speech of Guthrie’s at Louisville as reported in the Democrat, Apr. 19, 
1861, is important as showing his views at the time. Speaking of Lincoln’s in- 
augural address, he said: ‘I suspected it for, like the serpent, it spoke with a 
forked tongue.” In another place occurs the following: “If the North comes to 
ravage our lands we will meet them as Kentuckians always meet their foes. We 
will meet them as Kentuckians should meet them, so long as there is a tree for a 
fortification or a foot of land for a freeman to stand on.” 
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But Guthrie was a business man as well as a Southern Democrat, 
and his business interests gradually modified his political attitude. 
It became evident to him that in a civil war between North and 
South his road would probably be ruined. With one terminal in the 
South and the other in the North, it was bound to be a bone of con- 
tention between the opposing forces. If he took the side of the 
South, his road would certainly be confiscated; if he sided with the 
North, the Tennessee section would be confiscated by that state and 
even the Kentucky section would not go undamaged. It was prob- 
ably such thoughts as these that caused Guthrie to champion the 
cause of the neutrality of Kentucky, as only in neutrality would his 
road be safe. When neutrality failed, Guthrie had to make his 
choice between North and South. He chose to cast in his lot with 
the North, and there can be little doubt that his business acumen 
rather than his political sympathies dictated the choice. At any 
rate, it gave the North an ally which contributed materially to its 
success.‘ 

Justifying itself by Kentucky’s attitude of neutrality, the Louis- 
ville and Nashville continued its carrying of freight both north and 
south during the spring and early summer of 1861. Business, in 
fact, was heavier over the road than ever before, and for two rea- 
sons. There had been crop failures in Georgia and Alabama in the 
preceding year and this called for an increased amount of provisions 
to be carried southward. When the Union forces assembled at 
Cairo, the Mobile and Ohio perforce ceased to carry provisions 
south and consequently the entire business fell to the Louisville and 
Nashville. At Louisville there was great agitation felt over the 
enormous amount of supplies going to the South, the fear being 
aroused that Louisville itself would be left without provisions. At- 
tempts were made to tear up the tracks south of Louisville, and the 
Louisville and Nashville found it necessary to send guards ahead of 
the trains to protect them from violence.® So great, indeed, was the 
amount of freight that the road was finally compelled, April 29, to 
advertise that it would receive no more for the time being.® By 

* Guthrie had a great many interests other than the Louisville and Nashville. 
He had invested in the various Kentucky railroads, particularly the Louisville and 
Frankfort, in Indiana railroads, and in a number of plank roads and turnpikes in 
Kentucky. Moreover, a considerable part of his fortune was tied up in Louis- 
ville real estate. All of this he would in all probability lose if he took the side 
of a losing cause. 

5 Louisville Datly Journal, Apr. 30, 1861. Report of Guthrie’s speech at the 
court-house, Apr. 29. The fears of a famine at Louisville were somewhat allevi- 
ated by a report from an investigating committee that there were provisions on 


hand sufficient for ten years. 
*Tbid., Apr. 29, 1861. 
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May 8, the congestion was relieved and the road was again carry- 
ing through freight to Nashville.’ 

Meanwhile, May 2, the Treasury Department had issued its order 
forbidding the carrying of provisions and munitions into the Con- 
federacy ; but the trade was such a profitable one for the Louisville 
and Nashville that it refused to give it up, professing to believe that 
the order did not apply to a road in a neutral state. The action of 
the Louisville and Nashville in disregarding the order met with 
strong disapproval from the North: the New York Central, the 
Erie, and the Pennsylvania roads refused to carry freight to Ken- 
tucky unless it was labelled “ not contraband ”, and the surveyor of 
the port of New Albany forbade the sending of provisions across 
the river to Louisville. The Louisville and Nashville continued its 
shipments, however, Guthrie having made up his mind to keep on 
with the trade until the government specifically forbade, in which 
event he planned to refer the entire matter to the courts.° On June 
12 the United States positively forbade the shipment of merchandise 
_to any point in insurrection and the collector of the port at Louis- 
ville called upon Guthrie to comply. Instead of complying, Guthrie 
called a meeting of the directors of the road, including those from 
Tennessee. They at once arranged for a friendly suit to get the 
matter before the court and pending a decision went on with their 
shipments, notwithstanding that the collector threatened to seize all 
shipments made without his permission.!° On July 11, Judge Muir 
of the Jefferson circuit court handed down a decision that the order 
was constitutional and the road had finally to make its choice be- 
tween submission or defiance."! It chose to submit, and from this 
time on the road co-operated with the United States in its war 
measures. 

The acquiescence of the Louisville and Nashville was for several 
months merely nominal. Great quantities of provisions continued 
to be carried into the Confederacy. Sometimes forged permissions 
from the collector were used, sometimes the destination was changed 
after the shipment was started. The most frequent device, how- 

" Ibid., May 8, 1861. 

*Ibid., May 9, 1861. Prentice, the editor of the Journal, protested against 
the order and urged that a deputation should be sent to Lincoln in opposition. 
He did not deny the legality of the order, however. 

* Ibid., May 9, 14, 21, 1861. 

* Ibid., July 4, 1861. 

4 The text of Muir’s decision is given in the Democrat of July 12. The dis- 
senting opinion of Judge Logan is given in the same paper of July 13. The 
Louisville Dasly Courier of July 9 contains a communication from Guthrie justi- 
fying his conduct. 
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ever, was to take the supplies by wagon to some station south of 
Louisville and there transfer them to the railroad. A great amount 
of freight was sent to the towns near the state line and thence 
smuggled across the border.?? This illegal trade had at least the 
passive connivance of the Louisville and Nashville officials. Said 
the Louisville Democrat in its issue of August 31: “ We paid a visit 
yesterday to the Nashville Railroad Depot, and found it crammed 
with freight. Freights of all kinds, including a large lot of whiskey 
and coffee, were there. It is astonishing how important the trade 
of sundry little one-horse towns along the line of the Nashville 
Railroad has become.” The illicit trade was, in fact, an open scandal 
known to all men, but the government was powerless to prevent it 
and the Louisville and Nashville had little interest in doing so.” 
Undoubtedly the stipplies that found their way South over the 
Nashville road contributed materially to the outfitting and main- 
tenance of the Confederate army at this time. 

The first result of Guthrie’s policy of submission to the United 
States government was a conflict with Tennessee. Suspecting that 
the rolling-stock of the Louisville and Nashville was being concen- 
trated in Louisville, General Anderson, commanding the Tennessee 
state troops, had on July 1 demanded from Guthrie more equipment 
for the Tennessee section. This demand Guthrie refused, “there 
being no provision in the charter to the effect that the company 
should be subject to the military orders of Tennessee”. Anderson 
thereupon on the fourth seized the freight and passenger trains then 
in Tennessee and sent word to Guthrie that he would release a pas- 
senger train north for each one Guthrie would send into Tennessee. 
If this agreement should be made, there would be no interruption to 
passenger service between Louisville and Nashville. This proposal 
he modified the same day, by saying he would keep all the engines 
and cars he then had but would pledge himself to let any others re- 
turn that Guthrie might send down. This offer was rejected by 
Guthrie on the ground that Anderson’s pledge did not guarantee the 
trains from detention by authorities other than himself. 

"This evasion of the law is adequately treated by E. M. Coulter in his 
“ Effect of Secession on the Commerce of the Mississippi Valley ” in the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, III. 275, and in hig “Commerce with the Con- 
federacy ”’, sbtd., V. 377. 

3 An editorial in the Democrat of Aug. 16 complained that “ with every pre- 
caution not a day passes that provisions and manufactures do not go from this 
port to some station on the road, and thence ¢o Dixie land”. Sept. 1, it noted 
that the freight drays had the streets of Louisville blocked for the squares 
around the depot. A great deal of this freight, it insinuated, had come from 


Cincinnati, although the Cincinnati merchants were loud in their criticism of 
Louisville’s conduct. : 
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On the fifth Governor Harris himself telegraphed Guthrie prom- 
ising that the Tennessee state authorities would not further interfere 
with the road otherwise than to keep what had already been seized. 
In a long telegram, Guthrie replied that the road had only twenty 
locomotives available, the others being in the shops for overhauling 
necessitated by the tremendous freight and passenger traffic of the 
two preceding months. He maintained that the company had al- 
ways done its duty by Tennessee and expressed his surprise at the 
seizure. He conceded that the company might detach one train ex- 
clusively for Tennessee business and closed by insisting that the road 
could not be operated by two parties at the same time, and that he 
could not consent to the seizure and detention. 

On the twelfth Harris replied to the effect that the necessity of 
protecting Tennessee was his paramount consideration. He feared, 
he said, Federal use of the road despite the policy of the directors. 
He promised that if a fair proportion of the rolling-stock were kept 
in Tennessee he would protect the road, pay for all services, and 
make no confiscation. On the fifteenth Guthrie replied, saying that 
there was no possibility of the road being used by Federal troops. 
He protested that General Anderson had no authority over the 
management of the road; force should not have been used. He de- 
manded compensation for the seizure and insisted that he could not 
operate the road with Anderson or anyone else. This reply was evi- 
dently begging the point at issue, the question of the rolling-stock, 
and the only reply Harris made was a telegram acknowledging re- 
ceipt of Guthrie’s. Tennessee kept what she had seized—five loco- 
motives, three passenger and baggage cars, and about seventy 
freight cars. It was the first of many losses the Louisville and 
Nashville was to undergo as a result of adherence to the Union." 

As a result of the conflict with Tennessee in July, the Louisville 
and Nashville had lost forty-five miles of road and an appreciable 
percentage of its equipment; in September it was to lose still more 
to the Confederate army. On September 18, 1861, General Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, “ of the so-called Confederate States ”, having ad- 
vanced into Kentucky at the head of a small army, seized the entire 
line of the Louisville and Nashville from the state line north to 
Lebanon Junction, leaving only thirty miles unappropriated. About 
half of the rolling-stock remaining to the Louisville and Nashville 

% The Supplementary Report of the President and Directors of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, October, 1861, gives the history of the conflict with 


Tennessee. It is also reported in the Democrat in the daily issues July 1 to July 
16. 
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after the Tennessee seizure fell into his hands.?* Having seized 
the road and its equipment, Buckner wrote an open letter to Guthrie 
informing him that it was his purpose to reopen traffic on the 
Louisville and Nashville lately suspended by the President of the 
United States. The road had been built, he said, largely by county 
subscriptions raised by taxation, but by the suspension of trade with 
the South the people were deprived of the benefits of the road and 
consequently of the ability to meet their taxes. This injustice he 
proposed to remedy by reopening trade with the Confederacy. He 
would continue to recognize Guthrie as president, would keep an ac- 
count of earnings and expenses of the section operated by himself, 
and would transmit the balance, if any, to the company on condition 
it should be “‘ applied to the purpose contemplated by the charter ”.’* 
Guthrie also received a letter from R. H. Caldwell, depot agent at 
Russellville, saying that at the suggestion of stockholders and friends 
of the road he had gone to Bowling Green to look into the affairs of 
the company. He found a general desire that he should take charge 
of the affairs of the road and operate it within the Confederate lines, 
and he asked for authority to do so. The propositions of both 
Buckner and Caldwell, who were acting in harmony, were rejected 
by the directors at Louisville. “It would have been giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy ”’, said Guthrie.”’ 

That Guthrie could refer to the South as an “enemy” showed 
how far he had travelled from his position in March and April. 
The interest of his road, the Tennessee. seizures, and Buckner’s 
wholesale confiscation had hardened him into a thoroughgoing 
Unionist. From this time on he consorted with the Union authori- 
ties and placed his entire road at their disposal for putting down 
the Confederacy."* General W. T. Sherman led out a force of 
Home Guards from Louisville and cleared the track as far as Eliza- 

4 Supplementary Report No. 2, October, 1861. Buckner left to the road 22 
locomotives, 74 freight cars, 5 baggage cars, and 11 passenger cars. 

* Louisville Daily Democrat, Sept. 25, 1861. This letter Buckner had printed 
on handbills and distributed throughout the counties in which he had seized the 
road. It was, of course, propaganda, and Buckner could not have expected 
Guthrie to acquiesce in the arrangement proposed. 

% Supplementary Report No. 2, October, 1861. “ Buckner and his troops have 


destroyed the road and its business and intended just what they have done”’, was 
Guthrie's bitter comment. 


* Mr. A. B. Quisenberry writing in the Regier of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society, XLIII. 9, has maintained that Guthrie had never been sincere in 
his neutrality pose. There is at least considerable reason for doubting the sin- 
cerity of his associates. The question of Kentucky’s neutrality was closely linked 
with the interests of her railroads, and there is need of a new study of the ques- 
tion from this point of view. 
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bethtown.’® For the remainder of the year the company operated 
only that section of the road between Louisville and Elizabethtown 
and was able to do this only under the constant protection of the 
Home Guards against raids from Buckner at Bowling Green. 
’ Meanwhile Guthrie advised with the Union authorities at Louisville, 
making plans for the double task of invading the Confederacy and 
of regaining his road. The two were inevitably joined. In Oc- 
tober, Cameron, secretary of war, accompanied by’ Thomas, his 
adjutant-general, came to Louisville and consulted with Sherman. 
and Guthrie about a forward movement. Guthrie and Sherman both 
thought it would require a large army to clear Kentucky of. the: 
Confederates.2°_ On November 4 Guthrie wrote to Cameron pfess- 
ing his demand for a large Union army to be sent to Kentucky.*?. 

It was undoubtedly as a result of Guthrie’s urging that the Union 
military authorities finally decided on an invasion of the South from | 
Louisville along the line of the Louisville and Nashville, with a flank- 
ing movement down the Tennessee and Cumberland in co-operation. 
Slowly a powerful army was concentrated at Louisville, General 
Don Carlos Buell took command of it, locomotives and cars were 
transferred from other roads to the Louisville and Nashville, and on 
February 15, 1862, the Union armies entered Bowling Green. Ten 
days later Buell led his advance guard into Nashville. It was only 
by utilizing ‘the Louisville and Nashville that he was able to move 
his troops and supplies so successfully, for in this time of the year 
the roads of the region he traversed were impassable. It is hardly 
possible that Grant’s movement down the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land could have succeeded had not Buell’s advance prevented Johns- 
ton from sending reinforcements. to the Southern forces in western 
Kentucky. By March, 1862, the Louisville and Nashville trains 
were again running over the entire line. The Confederates, how- 
ever, in their retreat burnt many of the bridges, tore up a great deal 
of track, and either ran off with or destroyed most of the rolling- 
stock in their possession. Guthrie estimated the total losses from 
the seizures by Tennessee and Buckner at $668,307.42.22 _ 

During the spring of 1862, the Louisville and Nashville strove 
vigorously to rebuild its track and to replace its rolling-stock. . The 
government had already taken military control of the other railroads 
in Kentucky and now proceeded to transfer part of their locomotives 

” Louisville Datly Democrat, Sept. 20, 1861. 

*™W. T. Sherman, Memoirs (New York, 1886), I. 230; Report of L. Thomas, 
Oct. 21, 1861, Official Records, War of the Rebellion, first series, III. 548. 


= Oficial Records, first series, IV. 332. 
2 Annual Report, October, 1862. 
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and cars to the Louisville and Nashville. In addition to this, fifteen 
locomotives and four hundred freight cars were diverted from the 
Ohio roads to Guthrie’s use. All of these were of wider gauge 
than the Louisville and Nashville and some delay was occasioned by 
cutting them down.” These cars were commonly sent down the Ohio 
on flatboats to Louisville, and Guthrie laid a temporary track from 
the Louisville and Nashville depot to the canal in order to facilitate 
their delivery.2* The bridges on the road were replaced by the 
Union engineers very rapidly, even that across the Cumberland at 
Nashville being completed in time for trains to cross it March 26. 
One reason at least that Guthrie had for his activity in repairing 
the road and placing it at the disposal of the Union forces was that 
he might forestall its seizure by the government. Already on the 
last day of January, 1861, Congress had authorized the President to 
take possession of all railroads in the United States, and on May 25 
the President issued an order that the railroads hold themselves in 
readiness for government transportation “to the exclusion of all 
other business ”’.2 This “ possession ”’, however, resolved itself into 
‘Supervision as far as the Louisville and Nashville and other Northern 
roads were concerned. In November, 1861, J. B. Anderson, a Louis- 
ville and Nashville official, had been appointed director of railroads 
in the Department of Ohio and, when in February, 1862, Brigadier- 
General McCallum was appointed military director and superinten- 
dent of railways in the United States, he continued Anderson in 
charge of the Western roads. Anderson was a friend of Guthrie’s 
and probably owed his appointment to him. Whatever supervision 
he exercised over the Louisville and Nashville was very mild, and 
Guthrie throughout the war remained the actual as well as the nomi- 
nal director of the road.?5 
But, although Guthrie placed his road at the disposition of the 
government and thus escaped military control, he soon drifted into 
a dispute with it over the question of compensation for government 
transportation. A convention of railroad presidents met with Stan- 
ton in Washington in February, 1862, and an agreement was reached 
* Louisville Daily Journal, Mar. 3 and 5, 1862; Louisville Datly Democrat, 
Mar. 1, 2, and 5, 1862. The Ohio roads from which cars were obtained were the 
Little Miami, and Columbia and Xenia. The transferring of these cars attracted 
wide attention, and most Western newspapers reported it fully. Before the com- 
pletion of the track to the canal their delivery blocked the streets of Louisville to 
such an extent as to be the subject of formal complaint. In May the temporary 
track was taken.up and sent south to repair the road torn up by the Confederates. 
“Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, H. 161. 


*H. K. Murphey, “ Northern Railroads and the Civil War”, in Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., V. 324. 
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that soldiers should be carried at the rate of two cents a mile and 
government freight at a discount of ten per cent. from the rates for 
ordinary business.2* The Louisville and Nashville had not been 
represented at this meeting, and, when a copy of the agreement was 
sent to him in May, Guthrie at once protested that such a rate was 
grossly unfair to the road. He pointed out that in the nature of the 
case the Louisville and Nashville would have no return freight from 
the South, while the other roads affected would carry freight both 
ways. He went on to say that the government business would not 
pay expenses, as the armies operating in the South were being sup- 
plied by steamboats; only pork and hay were being carried over the 
Louisville and Nashville. Moreover, the government guard through 
the secession country was not sufficient to protect the road, and the 
company was at the expense of furnishing its own guards. To this 
protest Quartermaster-General Meigs replied curtly that Guthrie had 
not given sufficient reasons for making an exception of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville. Guthrie sent another protest, but said he would 
make up his accounts according to government regulations, hoping 
for compensation later.27 In March of the next year, Guthrie re- 
newed his application for higher rates and the government conceded 
the point on condition that the company pay for the rebuilding of 
the bridge over the Cumberland.”® 

The year 1862 was in fact one of continual troubles and vexa- 
tions for the Louisville and Nashville. Hardly had Guthrie re- 
stocked his road when Bragg’s invasion burst over Kentucky. Once 
again the Louisville and Nashville fell into the hands of the Con- 
federates. Bragg operated the road himself south of Elizabethtown 
during the brief period of his stay in Kentucky and on his leisurely 
retreat destroyed whatever he could of its bridges, track, and rolling- 
stock. Guthrie made himself active at Louisville in organizing the 
forces to repel the invasion, releasing three hundred employees of 
the road for drill under the superintendent.2® The advance of 
Buell’s army again restored the road to the company, but only after 
great losses had been suffered. Little business of any kind was done 
during the fall of this year, and Guthrie reported to the stockholders 
in October that the business of the road was at an end and must re- 
main so until proper protection was given by the government. Since 

* Official Records, War of the Rebellion, third series, II, 838; Louisville 
Daily Democrat, Feb. 26, 1862. 

7 Annual Report, 1862. , 

* Annual Report, 1863. Guthrie was also successful in securing a higher 
compensation for carrying the mail than the government had originally allowed; 


Louteville Daily Journal, Jan. 6, 1863. 
” Louisville Daily Democrat, Sept. 19, 1862. 
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July the damage done to the road by the Confederates had exceeded 
the entire amount derived from government business. Guthrie was 
evidently finding loyalty a costly business.*° 

In November, 1862, the Louisville and Nashville was once more 
open to Nashville. Whatever complaints Guthrie may have had 
about the paucity of government business before, he certainly had 
no occasion to make any from now on. As the course of the North- 
em invading armies swung toward Chattanooga, more and more of 
the burden of transporting troops and supplies and prisoners fell 
upon the Louisville and Nashville. So great was the volume of 
business that the company was overwhelmed by it. Its supply of 
locomotives had -been seriously diminished by Bragg’s invasion, so 
that for five months—November, 1862, to March, 1863—it had to 
rent engines from the government, paying for them at the rate of 
fifteen cents a mile. Even with government aid the company was 
not able to meet the demands made upon it for transportation, and 
considerable friction developed between Guthrie and the Union gen- 
erals at the South.*!. The government continued its policy of trans- 
ferring rolling-stock from other roads to the Louisville and Nash- 
ville. As the Southern roads fell into the hands of the Union armies 
their rolling-stock was transferred to this road whenever needed. 
At Louisville, the Louisville and Frankfort terminal was changed 
and the road made to run into the Louisville and Nashville depot so 
as to facilitate the transfer of cars. Across the river the New AIl- 
bany and Jeffersonville roads extended their tracks to the river's 
edge, and Guthrie once more laid a track from his road to the river 
bank in order to receive their cars when ferried across the river.” 
In October, 1863, the government changed the gauge of the Louis- 
ville and Frankfort to make it correspond with that of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville.** 

Thus by the transfer of cars from other roads and by dint of 
constant building in its own shops the Louisville and Nashville 
managed to keep going and in a measure at least to meet the de- 
mands on it. In July, 1863, the government somewhat tardily an- 


* Supplementary Report, October, 1862. The damage to the road from 
Bragg’s invasion was $108,690. 

** Annual Report, October, 1863. 

*® Louisville Datly Democrat, Oct. 24, 1863. Since the Southern roads were 
of the same gauge as the Louisville and Nashville, transferring their cars to the 
latter road was a simple matter. 

* Ibid., Oct. 4, 1863. At the stockholders’ meeting in October,. it was voted 
to subscribe $300,000 to the capital of a company proposing to build a railroad 
bridge over the Ohio; Annual Report, 1863. The bridge was not built, however, 
till after the close of the war. 
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swered Guthrie’s appeal for better protection by placing a military 
guard of fifty men on each train.** It was certainly needed, for al- 
though the road did not again fall into the power of a Confederate 
army after Bragg’s retreat, it was subjected throughout the year to 
systematic raiding at the hands of small forces. Of all these de- 
spoilers, the most notorious was John Morgan. The Louisville and 
Nashville road looked upon this ubiquitous leader as a special agent 
for its undoing. Certainly most of his raiding had both that pur- 
pose and that result. “It is his mission to cripple and destroy the 
road ”, said a Louisville editor, and certainly he was not far wrong.** 
He tore up the track, burned the bridges, and ran off the cars prac- 
tically at will, the military guards being helpless to oppose him. 
The Louisville and Nashville from October, 1862, to October, 1863, 
was damaged by the Confederates to the amount of $543,000, and 
John Morgan could boast that he had inflicted most of it. Not- 
withstanding the constant destruction and interruption of traffic, the 
road this year made an enormous net profit of over a million dollars. 
Most of this came from the transportation of troops.** 

One of the results of the raiding was that the Louisville and 
Nashville found it difficult to procure fuel. Wood was used on all 
of its locomotives, the company commonly contracting with the 
farmers along the line to cut the wood and pile it along the track, 
so that the locomotives could take it on as needed. ‘ But Morgan 
burned the wood piles on his raids and warned the farmers to re- 
frain from selling to the company lest worse befall them. As most 
of the counties through which the road ran were Southern in their 
sympathies, the farmers were not averse to taking the warning. 
Consequently the company found itself frequently embarrassed. In 
September the military authorities came to its aid with an order for 
the impressment of the slaves of the farmers along the line for cut- 
ting wood. Five hundred were to be impressed from each of the 
thirteen counties through which the road ran, the impressing being 
done by the military commanders in the county seats. Wood might 
be impressed as well as slaves, but the company was to pay for both 
articles.*7 This decided action relieved the company to a great extent 
from fuel shortage for the remainder of the war. 

* Louisville Daily Democrat, June 21, 1863. 

* Ibid., Feb. 7, 1863. 

* Annual Report, October, 1863. 

* Louisville Daily Democrat, Sept. 18, 1863. The slaves were exempted of 
those farmers who would agree to furnish wood to the road—one negro being ex- 
empted for every twenty cords of wood furnished. If a farmer had but one slave, 


the slave was exempted; if he had four or more, one-third were taken. Coal was 
also used by the road, but to a very slight extent. 
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In the fall of 1863 serious friction developed with the Union 
commanders in Tennessee, who were dissatisfied with the efforts of 
the Louisville and Nashville in transporting supplies. Rosecrans 
was especially insistent in his criticism and in September wrote to 
Guthrie to the effect that he would confiscate the entire road if 
things were not remedied. He complained that Guthrie was giving 
private freight and express the preference over government busi- 
ness.2° Complaints were made by the commanding officer at Louis- 
ville that the road left government supplies waiting for days in its 
depot.2”, In November, Grant complained to Anderson that pro- 
visions were not being sent rapidly enough on the Louisville and 
Nashville,“° arid about the same time Andrew Johnson wrote to 
Lincoln that Anderson was under “ Louisville influences ” and was 
being used to advance their interests at the expense of the United 
States.*? Whether there was any truth in any of these charges it is 
impossible to determine. Guthrie insisted that the road was doing 
everything in its power to aid the government, and he succeeded in 
retaining the confidence of Lincoln and Stanton notwithstanding the 
complaints against him. 

The year 1864 passed for the Louisville and Nashville in much 
the same manner as the preceding one. John Morgan died and 
went to his reward, thereby releasing the railroads of Kentucky from 
grave discomfort. The field of battle was too far south for the 
road to be threatened by Confederate armies. But what the armies 
and John Morgan ceased to do the guerrillas enthusiastically under- 
took. Small bands of these irregular marauders, sometimes seces- 
sionists but as often as not without political preference, infested 
Kentucky throughout the year. They had indeed been more or less 
active in 1863, but their halcyon days came in 1864 when, as a re- 
sult of the long continuance of the war, society became more and 
more disorganized and the habit of orderliness and obedience to the 
law was broken up. It appeared as if they divided up the railroads 
for systematic spoliation, with special attention given to the Louis- 
ville and Nashville. On account of their knowledge of the country 
and their extreme mobility, the troops in Kentucky were entirely un- 
able to cope with them. Their chief motive was plunder—which 

* Official Records, War of the Rebellion, first series, vol. XXXIX., pt. 3, p. 
667. Guthrie refers to this threat in his Annual Report of 1863 and adds the 
comment that “ better counsels prevailed ”. 

” Official Records, first series, vol. XXXI., pt. 3, p. 1. Report of C. A. Dana, 
assistant secretary of war, to Stanton. 


* Ibid., p. 26. 
“ Ibid., p. 14. 
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they secured by capturing the trains, robbing the passengers, derail- 
ing freights, and even capturing the railroad depots in the small 
towns. Their constant attacks on the trains made it very difficult 
for the road to secure employees of any sort. They damaged the 
road itself during the year to an amount approximating $120,000, 
and their activities continued even after the war came to an end.* 

Guthrie remained unshaken in his loyalty to the Union cause. 
He still called himself a Democrat, however, and was one of the 
leaders in the Kentucky campaign to nominate McClellan for Presi- 
dent. He had greatly disapproved of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and was growing more and more alarmed as the civil authorities 
in Kentucky were subordinated to the military. He headed the Ken- 
tucky delegation to the nominating convention and was a member of 
the platform committee, exerting great influence in its writing. 
After McClellan was nominated he did all in his power to secure his 
election. The overwhelming majority that McClellan received in 
Kentucky was at least partly due to Guthrie’s efforts.** 

While the Union armies remained at Chattanooga it was upon 
the Louisville and Nashville that the government depended for its 
transportation of troops and supplies. Guthrie did not let his 
political associations influence his conduct of the road, but continued 
to give the Union cause every support possible. Civilians were not 
allowed on the Louisville and Nashville trains southward unless 
they had permits from the military authorities, and these permits 
were not easy to obtain.** Private shipments of freight to the south 
had to wait the convenience of the military, although the north- 
bound freight, for obvious reasons, was not so rigidly controlled. 
The difficulties of the road were increased by the action of the gov- 
ernment in seizing its cars for service on roads further south. Dur- 
ing the year from July, 1863, to July, 1864, 25 locomotives and 191 
cars of the road were seized by the government for this purpose, 
and on the latter date the government had in its possession 218 of 
the Louisville and Nashville cars—one-half of the entire number.” 

* Louisville Datly Democrat, Oct. 21, 1864. Scarcely an issue of the two 
Louisville papers during the war was without some reference to the guerillas. 
During the year forts were erected at various points on the road to check them. 
Offictal Records, first series, vol. XLV., pt. 1, p. 1136. 

* The political activities of Guthrie during 1864 are best recorded in the 
columns of the Louisville Daily Journal for that year. Especially important is the 
issue of Aug. 24, which sets forth his position fully. In the Official Records, 
first series, vol. XXXIX., pt. 2, p. 249, there is a long and interesting letter from 
Sherman to Guthrie discussing the military tyranny in Kentucky and the services 
of the Louisville and Nashville. 


“ Louisville Datly Journal, July 21, 1864. 
* Annual Report, July, 1864. 
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When Sherman began his advance from Chattanooga against At- 
lanta he seized every Louisville and Nashville car he could find and, 
when Guthrie remonstrated, gave him the sardonic advice to make 
up the deficit by taking the cars that came on the Northern roads 
to Jeffersonville—advice which Guthrie promptly acted on.* 

Notwithstanding the marauding of the guerrillas and the con- 
fiscation of its cars by the government, the net earnings of the road 
for the year amounted to nearly two million dollars. As in 1863, 
most of the profit came from the carriage of troops. The freight 
business was about evenly divided between government and private 
shipments.*’ In fact, the profits of the Louisville and Nashville 
throughout the war were enormous, judging them by the standard 
of the period. Notwithstanding the constant destruction of the 
road and its equipment, the net earnings were far in excess of what 
they had been in peace times. If Guthrie had chosen the Union 
side because of business reasons, the sequel showed clearly that his 
acumen was not at fault. Even for 1865, a year in which the armies 
advanced entirely out of the range of the road, and a year in which 
business depression followed closely on the heels of peace, the net 
earnings of the road were over two million dollars.** 

Such was the record of the Louisville and Nashville during the 
Civil War. Not only had Guthrie guided the road.in such a manner 
as to keep it a private enterprise and.to enable it-to make large 
profits; at the conclusion of the war the road. was actually longer 
and in better shape than ever. Under the efficient direction of Al- 
bert Fink, superintendent of road and machinery, the road was re- 
paired almost as fast as it was destroyed, the bridges were rebuilt 
stronger and on better plans, and the entire system improved over 
its original condition.‘® In 1865 the Bardstown road, a line eighteen 
miles long from Louisville to Bardstown, was purchased.5° More- 
over, it was in the midst of the war that Guthrie found time and 
means to begin the building of a branch line to East Tennessee. 
There was a government project of similar nature initiated at the 
beginning of 1862, when it seemed that it might be possible to de- 
tach East Tennessee from the Confederacy, both Lincoln and Mc- 

“Sherman, Memoirs, II. 12. It is a matter of record that few of these cars 
ever found their way home again. Sherman seized 17 locomotives and 120 cars 
belonging to the Louisville and Nashville. House Ex. Doc. No. 1, 39 Cong., : 
sess. 

* Annual Report, July, 1864. 

* Annual Report, July, 1865. 

*“Tife and Achievements of Albert Fink '’, a paper read before the Filson 


Club of Louisville by C. K. Needham, Oct. 4, 1920. 
© Annual Report, July, 1865. 
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Clellan being much interested in attempting it. Guthrie was named 
on a committee of three in January, 1862, to investigate and report 
on the location and construction of such a road from Danville, Ken- 
tucky, to Knoxville, Tennessee. The government, however, found 
other work to its hand than the building of railroads, and the project 
died a silent death. ‘Guthrie revived the idea in 1863, but with the 
intention of building the road as a private enterprise. In February, 
1863, the Kentucky legislature amended the Louisville and Nashville 
charter, giving the road permission to extend its Lebanon branch 
line through the coal-fields of Kentucky and to borrow $600,000 
from the city of Louisville to prosecute the work.®? In September 
the citizens of Louisville voted the money—in the shape of thirty- 
year $1000 bonds bearing interest at six per cent.5* A military en- 
gineer was put in charge of the work by order of General Burnside, 
and negroes were impressed along the line to do the necessary 
grading.** By July, 1864, the road was completed to Stanford, 
thirty-six miles from Lebanon.** 

The profits of the Louisville and Nashville from the carriage of 
Union troops and its losses from Southern armies and Southern 
sympathizers attest equally the importance of the road in the Civil 
War. Two facts go to show the appreciation felt by the civil and 
military authorities of the United States for its aid. One was the 
invitation given Guthrie to enter the Cabinet as Secretary of the 
Treasury when Chase resigned. ‘This invitation Guthrie refused for 
the avowed reason that he could be of more use where he was.5* The 
other was an expression from Sherman, with which this story may 
well close: “I have always felt grateful to Mr. Guthrie, of Louis- 
ville, who had sense enough and patriotism enough to subordinate 
the interests of his railroad company to the cause of his country.” 7 


R. | S. COTTERILL. 


* Louisville Daily Democrat, Jan. 25, 1862. 

= Act of the General Assembly of Kentucky, Feb. 6, 1863. _ 

* Louisville Daily Journal, Sept. 7, 1863. 

* Ibid., Oct. 20, 1863. 

“ Annual Report, 1864. The road was designed to go through Danville, but 
owing to friction with the citizens of that place Guthrie changed the location, 
leaving Danville unvisited. Louisville Daily Democrat, Sept. 24, 1863. 

"This statement is made on the authority of J. F. Speed, of Louisville, whose 
uncle, J. F. Speed, carried to Guthrie Lincoln’s telegram offering the position, and 
who wired Guthrie’s refusal. j 

* Sherman, Memoirs, II. 12. In the fall of 1865 Guthrie was elected to the 
United States Senate, where he made himself conspicuous as an opponent of the 
Congressional plan of reconstruction. Ill health forced his resignation in Feb- 
ruary, 1868, and he died Mar. 13, 1869. He was one of the heroic figures of his 
time. No biography of him has yet been written. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT AND ITALIAN Conspiracy, 1831-1835 


Ar the close of the late war the papers of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom, carried away to Vienna when Austria evacuated Italy 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, were recovered by the gov- 
ernment of Italy and deposited in the Italian Archives of State. Of 
the documents thus restored, those at Milan include, among other 
papers, the minutes of the Senate, which was the supreme court of 
appeals of Lombardy and Venetia. They form a body of evidence, 
as yet unexploited, from which to draw further light on the Aus- 
trian administration in North Italy during the period inaugurated by 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815 and terminated by the expulsion of 
“the foreigner ” in 1859-1866. The manuscripts cited below, which 
I consulted recently with the special permission of the Italian gov- 
ernment,’ are those which grew out of the trials for political con- 
spiracy in 1831-1835, instituted in the train of the revolutionary 
wave that swept over Europe after the July revolution of 1830. 
There are two series of trials involved: trials of Austrian subjects 
who had participated in the revolutions of 1831 in the Papal States 
and Modena and Parma, and who were prosecuted as members of 
the Carbonari ; and, secondly, trials intended to unearth and extirpate 
Young Italy, which began to penetrate Lombardy and Venetia dur- 
ing this period and to usurp the place of the Carbonari as the centre 
of the government’s hostile attention. These fresh records are 
placed at the convenience of students of Italian history at an oppor- 
tune time, when it is possible to view with less passion the nation that 
once dominated Italy. They confirm the view that Austrian justice 
was far from willfully harsh or arbitrary or the embodiment of an 
implacable political egoism as it is generally represented to have been. 

In the Carbonari cases the courts were trying Austrian subjects 
for treason for having participated in movements against the gov- 
ernments of foreign states. They were immediately confronted with 
the legal question whether this could be construed as treason against 
Austria. By the Austrian Penal Code treason was defined as ac- 
tion “tending to make a violent revolution in the system of the 

2These manuscripts are in the Archivio di Stato in the Palazzo Senato at 


Milan, where I used them with the courteous assistance of Cav. Achille Giussani. 
Economico dell’Archivio. 
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state, or to draw upon the state a peril from without or to increase 
it’”’.- There was no question of jurisdiction; the Austrian courts 
assumed jurisdiction over the subjects of Austria wherever they 
violated a Jaw of the empire: if an Austrian committed theft or 
murder in Bologna or Florence, he would of course be punishable 
by the Austrian courts. But could participation in an attempt to 
overthrow the Papal government be construed as treason under the 
Austrian statute? It was obviously good policy thus to construe ac- 
tion against a government whose form so admirably harmonized 
with the reactionary interests of Austria in the peninsula; but was it 
good law? 

In a series of cases in which the Senate had to contend with this 
question, the majority upheld the affirmative. But the Vienna gov- 
ernment was not willing to accept such an extreme construction of 
the law, and ordered a full discussion of the point; ? and the counicil- 
lors were finally won to adopt the view which Antonio Salvotti, then 
one of their number, had consistently and vigorously maintained. 
Salvotti, it will be remembered, was the inquisitor in the Pellico- 
Confalonieri-Pallavicino trials of 1821-1822. In the case of one 
Pimpoli, secretary to the revolutionary general Ghisleri at Ancona 
in 1831, Salvotti said: ‘‘ In the long period that the speaker directed 
the inquisitions of the special commission of the court of first in- 
stance, it was held that the law contemplated solely actions directed to 
the violent subversion of the Austrian state, or to draw a foreign peril 
upon the Austrian state”, but never acts of an Austrian subject who 
undertook to favor or produce revolution in a foreign state? In the 
case of another Austrian whose crime it was to have been a member 
of the insurgents’ assembly at Bologna in 1831, a clear act of treason 
against the pope, Salvotti reduced his opponents’ position to absurd- 
ity. If it should be argued, he said, that the policy of the revolution- 
ary government of Bologna, supported by the accused, was such as 
to subject Austria to a foreign peril, since this policy was pivoted 
upon the enmity of France for Austria as a factor that would pro- 
duce equilibrium and make the intervention of Austria dangerous to 

* His Majesty’s Resolution of Feb. 16, 1833, after confirming the decision of 
‘the Senate in the case of G. D. Pavia, continues: “ Since then the Senate per- 
sists in holding guilty of high treason and punishable under the terms of para- 
gtaph 52 of the Penal Code an Austrian subject who simply lends himself to a 
revolt against a foreign government, the said Senate will now take action in 
concert with the Senates resident in Vienna forming the Supreme Tribunal of 
Justice, and with the Aulic Commission of Judiciary Legislation on this point, 
and will report to me the results of such concerted action.” Protocollo di 
Consiglio, 698, Mar. 5, 1833. 

®* Protocollo di Consiglio, 497, Mar. 30, 1833. 
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her safety, the judge “ would change his function as interpreter and 
executor of the laws for the ampler mansions of politics. The peril 
which is drawn upon the state from abroad, in order to constitute 
the crime of high treason, must consist in an explicit and positive 
fact and not in the possible combinations and conjectures of politics ”. 
Furthermore the statute, “in defining high treason, specifies actions 
tending to the violent change of the state (dello stato), t.e., of the 
Austrian, not of any state whatever. It does not seem possible to 
suppose that the Austrian legislator, speaking of high treason, in- 
tended to provide for the security of all possible states of the uni- 
verse’. An Austrian subject who preached against Mohammedan- 
ism and defended Christianity in Turkey would have to be convicted 
by the Austrian courts as a disturber of the religion of “ the state ”, 
if that expression referred to all states.° 

This view of the law and of the proper role of the court is the 
more significant because its champion, Antonio Salvotti, remembered 
with bitterness for his paft in the trials of Ventuno, has been pilloried 
By historians as the impersonation of Austrian cynicism and cruelty, 

a hyena”’, “a master of moral torture”’.* The discussions of the 
Senate in 1831-1834 reveal a man of conspicuous penetration, in- 
tegrity, and power of mind, the vigorous Enampion of a sound and 
logical conception of justice. 

In this whole series of trials the Senate at Verona, in whose roll- 
call Italian names are a majority, showed a disposition to be more 
thorough than the Germans at Vienna. The scope of the original 
prosecution of revolutionaries was limited by a rescript of the em- 
peror, which confined it to ringleaders and prime movers of con- 
spiracy.”. When Young Italy was discovered the Verona govern- 
ment showed itself’ anxious to throw off this restraint, so grave 
seemed the danger ; but Vienna sent down word that the courts were 
still to observe it. It was but natural for the councillors of his Im- 
perial Majesty in Italy to be alarmed by a movement that had pro- 
duced such havoc all around, and that remained so mysterious and 
shadowy a menace. Nevertheless they strove conscientiously to 
preserve a judicial attitude. In the first important case to reach the 
court, that of the Marquis Antonio Triulzio, a debate that occupies 

*Case of Francesco Scalini, Protocollo di Consiglio, 235, no. 1511, June 20, 
1832. 

° 5 Discussion of treason, Protocollo di Consiglio, 698, May 8, 1833. 

* Tivaroni, L’Italia durante il Dominio Austriaco, I. 365. See also d’Ancona, 
“ Confalonieri,” in Nuova Antologia, 1890. For a view fully in accord with 
Salvotti’s part in the trials under consideration, see A. Luzio, “ Antonio Salvotti ”, 


in the Biblioteca Storica del Risorgimento Italiano, series III., no. 1 (1901). 
™ Sovereign rescript of Dec. 30, 1831. 
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twenty-six and a half folio pages of closely written argument turns 
upon the distinction between suspicions and legal evidence; and in 
spite of strong indications of guilt against the marquis the president 
insisted that these did not amount to evidence, and that the distinc- 
tion must be sedulously observed. The court concurred, by a large 
majority.° Even in the Young Italy trials, when the danger seemed 
most grave, the Senate, in the very act of speeding up the inquisi- 
tion, insisted that the sole object of an inquisitor must be to know 
the truth, “ removing all precipitate action and the ever reprovable 
spirit of persecution”, and the president added that “ every artifice 
must be alien to the exercise of justice; and the inquisitor must be 
such as not to be liked too well nor yet abhorred by the accused ”.® 
In another case the feeling of a majority was expressed rather in- 
dignantly by a councillor who declared that “a government frank 
and loyal and at the same time as powerful as the Austrian has no 
need to avail itself of a means so uncertain and fallacious as is the 
arrest of the innocent to come to a knowledge of the plots of the 
guilty ”’.1° 

Again, these records show that the Austrian government was not 
blind or indifferent to the injustice resulting from the law's delay, of 
which there were plentiful grounds for complaint. The delay in 
frequent cases was recognized as excessive and defended on the 
ground of a necessity which, from the governmental point of view, 
was reasonable enough. The courts were grappling with a wide- 
spread conspiracy, directed by a secret group, an intangible and slip- 
pery foe. The testimony of the persons under arrest might prove 
interdependent, and to exculpate any one of them while the web of 
evidence still failed to show a logical pattern might lose the magis- 
trates just the thread by which the whole tissue cohered.!! Never- 
theless the Senate, in imposing terms of imprisonment, consistently 
made allowance for the period during which the convicted had been 
held for trial, if this had been excessively protracted, and rebuked 
the inferior courts with unsparing vigor if the delay seemed an un- 

* Protocollo di Consiglio, 233, no. 141, Jan. 30, 1832. 

* Protocollo di Consiglio, 245, no. 550, Mar. 4, 1834. 

* Protocollo di Consiglio, 248, no. 2606, Aug. 27, 1834. Also the Zajotti 
Poisoning case, where the court ordered that Tinelli, suspected of an attempt on 
the inquisitor’s life, should be examined by Schneeburg, since if prosecuted by 
Zajotti the accused might regard his judge as actuated by motives of vengeance. 
Protocollo di Consiglio, 248, July 12, 1834. 

4 Case of Giovanni Zerman, Protocollo di Consiglio, 238, Dec. 27, 1832. In 
the cases of Antonio Triulzio, Protocollo di Consiglio, 232, no. 3417, Nov. 30, 


1831, Torri, Beccali, and Visanetti, Protocollo di Consiglio, 237, no. 2376, Sept. 
5, 1832, the same argument was advanced. 
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necessary one.’? Moreover, the government took pains to give the 
prosecution of Young Italy an expeditiousness that the Carbonari 
trials had lacked.43 They were brought to a conclusion in a little 
over a year, while the examinations of the Carbonari had dragged 
their slow length along for more than two years before the princi- 
pals were presented for final judgment. 

The men who composed the Austrian government of Lombardy- 
Venetia strove conscientiously to maintain a proper attitude, but with 
them this was necessarily a paternal attitude. To their minds, 
steeped in the atmosphere of an ancient political system, the Italian, 
subjects of the venerated Majesty of Austria were not citizens, they 
were children—as the subjects of all good rulers had been in the be- 
ginning, were still, and ever should be. Remembering this puts them 
in a different light from that in which the Austrian rulers of Italy 
are frequently judged; and their sense of paternal care is illustrated 
on every page that records their deliberations. Alessandro Bezzaghi 
received a sentence of only six months of imprisonment for the crime 
of high treason, because he was poor, and because of his neglected 
education, which left him in ignorance of the gravity of his fault.’ 
Alfonso Battaglia, who had fought the Austrians, the troops of his 
own emperor, at Rimini and had been adjutant to the rebel general 
Zucchi, had supposed himself the legitimate son of a Baron Bat- 
taglia, and then had found himself without goods, without name, 
without social standing. His most intimate friend was a revolution- 
ist, by whom he had been introduced to General Zucchi. He was 
bound to this general by a natural gratitude and was naturally 
carried away by his example; he was young, incapable of mature re- 
flection ; besides he had already been under arrest for a year despite 
his full confession; therefore he should receive clemency.'® Luigi 
Antonio Maria Fontana, although a chronic revolutionist, was sen- 
tenced to one year in the workhouse instead of five in prison be- 

™ For examples see Protocollo di Consiglio, 238, no. 3011, Nov. 23, 1832, or 
no. 3148, Dec. 27, 1832. For an example of a reprimand, see Protocollo di 
Consiglio, 239, no. 192, Feb. 27, 1833. 

% Zajotti received the assistance of one and then of two supplementary in- 
quisitors to speed up his work. Protocollo di Consiglio, 246, no. 550, Mar. 4, 
1834, and no. 920, Apr. 5, 1834. For additional sovereign rescript ordering 
measures to “insure haste without prejudice to maturity’, see Protocollo di 
Consiglio, 247, June 30, 1834. For the speeding up order of Apr. 26, see Proto- 
collo di Consiglio, 247, no. 1486, May 23, 1834. See also no. 1486, May 30, 1834; 
no. 2246, July 25; no. 2329, Aug. 5; Protocollo 247, no. 2704, Sept. 3, 1834; no. 
3198, Oct. 18; Protocollo 250, no. 3766, Dec. 17. See also Atti Presidenziali, 
1834, passim. 


* Protocollo di Consiglio, 234, no. 773, Mar. 30, 1832. 
5 Protocollo di Consiglio, 236, no. 1910, July 24, 1832. 
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cause the court, with fatherly intuition, saw all his subsequent mis- 
deeds as the logical fruit of his participation in the movement of 
1821, when he was only nineteen and had been carried away by the 
enthusiasm of others.1® Another received a short sentence on the 
ground of his “ partially neglected education, whereby it seems 
that the mania to distinguish himself and the ambition to obtain 
office moved him more to criminal action than the cold tendency 
so dangerous in those who are bold in revolutionary plots ”.*7 Grazio 
Cerini was perceived to be a person of a warm imagination, whose 
heart was not bad. His long arrest had kept him from “ wife, 
mother, and three tender children”. Sentenced to three months, 
although guilty of treason."® As for Gaetano Martelli, one of two 
brothers strongly suspected of membership in Young Italy, the court 
was favorably impressed with the police reports which described 
“that youth as timid, reserved, loving of study and occupation; 
alien to any relation whatever with persons suspected in a political 
way; in short, a youth of fine hopes”. The brother Luciano was 
more lively, a person who might end in dissolute habits, but exempt 
from suspicion of false political opinions.?® 

The evidence of these records shows the councillors to whom the 
care of Austria’s Italian domain was entrusted as men conscientious 
and careful of justice as they had been taught to understand it. 
They sometimes confounded policy and law and saw treason to 
Austria in opposition to the Austrian type of state anywhere. Their 
souls belonged to an order of things in which the distinction between 
policy and law was not clear. But the record of their own words 
and their decisions offers no reason for doubt that they acted in 
good faith and in the consciousness of a grave responsibility for the 
well-being of Italy as they conceived it. — 


Kent RosBerts GREENFIELD. 


* Protocollo di Consiglio, 238, nos. 2966 and 3064, Oct. 8 and 16, 1832. 

™ Protocollo di Consiglio, 238, no. 3149, Dec. 27, 1832. 

* Protocollo di Consiglio, 239, no. 192, Feb. 27, 1833. 

*” Protocollo di Consiglio, 248, no. 2342, Aug. 16, 1834. Also Protocollo 242, 
no. 2702, Aug. 6, 1833, where the Senate was discussing the applicability of the 
Sovereign Resolution of Dec. 30, 1831, to the Young Italy trials. Councillor 
Castellani held that, since the character of the new conspiracy was not yet fully 
determined, it would be wiser not to proceed indiscriminately against its mem- 
bers, “in order not to scatter terror in families in which perhaps some untried 
youth has let himself be seduced without realizing the gravity of his crime”. Nu- 
merous illustrations of this spirit might be cited. 
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JACKSON AND THE MISSIONARIES 


In his splendid work entitled The Supreme Court mn United States 
History, 11. 228-229, Mr. Charles Warren prints a supposed letter 
by President Jackson to ‘The American Board of Missionaries”. 
This letter is apparently copied by Mr. Warren from Seymour Dun- 
bar’s History of Travel in America, II. 596, which quotes it from 
the St. Joseph Beacon, of South Bend, Indiana, of September 29, 
1832. The concluding part of the last sentence is, according to Mr. 
Warren, a “ characteristically pungent comment by Jackson ”’ that 
missionaries are, “‘ by their injudicious zeal (to give it no harder 
name), too apt to make themselves obnoxious to those among whom 
they are located ~”’. 

Having doubts, I wrote to the Rev. Dr. James L. Barton, senior 
secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, who writes that, in the early correspondence of the Board 
over the Cherokee incident, all of which has been preserved, there is 
no letter from President Jackson, nor any indication whatever of 
any communication from him except what is contained in the fol- 
lowing letter from Lewis Cass addressed to William Reed, chair- 
man of the Prudential Committee of the Board, and dated from the 
Department of War, November 14, 1831. 


Sir: 

I have received and submitted to the President the memorial of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions iransmitted 
in your letter of the 3d inst., and I am instructed by him to inform you 
that, having on mature consideration satisfied himself that the Legis- 
latures of the respective states have power to extend their laws over all 
persons living within their boundaries, and that when thus extended, 
the various Acts of Congress providing a mode of proceeding in cases 
of Indian intercourse inconsistent with these laws become inoperative, 
he has no authority to interfere under the circumstances stated in the 
memorial. 

I have the honor to be 

Very respectfully 
Your obedient servant, 
Lew Cass. 


Led by a reference to the matter in a typewritten monograph on 
“ Official Newspaper Organs and their Activities, 1835-1837 ”, sub- 
mitted in competition for the Justin Winsor Prize by E. M. Eriks- 
son, I have found in Jackson’s official organ, the Globe, for October 
22, 1832, the following editorial statement: 


We are now authorized to declare, in the most positive manner, that 
the President did not write the letter in question; and we also assert, 
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that the disparaging sentiment with regard to Missionaries generally, 
is aS unjustly imputed to him as the writing of the letter itself. The 
President never believed that Missionaries were “apt to make them- 
selves obnoxious to those among whom they were located ””—on the con- 
trary we have heard him often express the opinion, that for the most 
part, they have obtained a great influence over the barbarous nations 
whom they are sent to enlighten, which has always proved salutary when 
confined to the objects of their religious calling, as the ambassadors of 
Christ. 


The editorial also referred to “the reported disavowal of the Board 
of Commissioners, with regard to having received such letters ”. 
On October 24, the Globe printed a very long editorial entitled the 
“‘ Missionaries ”, vehemently asserting that the letter was forged, 
and stating that “this forgery has been imposed on immense num- 
bers of good and pious persons in every section of the Union. It 
has been published in almost all the opposition papers, and circu- 
lated in myriads in Maine and other States on the eve of elections, 
in little handbills not larger than the palm of the hand”. The editor 
adds that “the National Republicans, who have propagated it, make 
no effort to detect the felon ”. 

It is curious that ninety years after the issue of this forged letter, 
it should appear again and deceive a careful historian; while all rec- 
ord of the denial of its authenticity seems to have disappeared from 
the records of the American Board. 


BERNARD C. STEINER. 


LINCOLN AND CATHOLICISM 


In ‘“ An American Protestant Protest against the Defilement of 
True Art by Roman Catholicism ”, recently circulated by the million. 
Abraham Lincoln is quoted as saying: 


Unfortunately, I feel more and more, every day, that it is not against 
the Americans of the South alone I am fighting. It is more against the 
pope of Rome, his perfidious Jesuits, and their blind and bloodthirsty 
slaves ... that we have to defend ourselves .... It is to popery that 
we owe this terrible Civil War. I would have laughed at the man who 
would have told me that before I became President. ... Now I see 
the mystery. 


Students are perfectly well aware that no such quotation is to 
be found in the works of Lincoln, they know that the spirit of the 
quotation is contrary to the whole character of Lincoln’s thought 
and expression, they are familiar with the fact that on its face it 
is not less absurd to attribute such a statement to Lincoln, than it 1s 
to accuse the papacy of such a position. Are they equally conscious 
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of the danger that lies in the fabrication of such forgeries? All men 
of prominence after death are liable to such misrepresentation. At 
the present time, however, and in the United States, Lincoln is 
the chief victim. Many similar inventions are being continually 
circulated under his name, in order to attach his great prestige to 
this cause or that, and the general public is not in a position to tell 
the true from the false. 

Is it not the duty of historians to meet this current falsification? 
It is not easy to see how such a duty can ordinarily be performed. 
In the case of so invaluable a national asset as Lincoln, would it not 
be possible to establish a pure gospel, and to bring out a definitive 
edition of his writings and sayings? 

Cart RussELt FIs. 


DOCUMENTS 


Marbois on the Fur Trade, 1784 


For the following documents we are indebted to Miss Shirley 
Farr, who found them in Paris, in the archives of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and brought copies to Washington. In those 
archives the designation of the first is Correspondance Politique, 
Etats-Unis, vol. 28, no. 102; it occupies ff. 266-271 in the volume, 
and is a despatch, dated September 30, 1784, and numbered 395, 
from Francois de Marbois, chargé d’affaires of France in the United 
States, afterward called Barbé-Marbois, to the Comte de Vergennes, 
minister of foreign affairs in Paris. The second, sent as an en- 
closure in the first, is no. 103 in the same volume, occupying ff. 272- 
286, and is a memoir on the fur trade as it was carried on through 
central New York in 1784, with suggestions for French participation 
in it, the information having been collected by Marbois when attend- 
ing, with Lafayette, the negotiations with the Six Nations carried 
on at Fort Schuyler (Stanwix) that autumn by commissioners of 
the Continental Congress. It is thought that readers will be inte- 
rested in the picture the memoir gives of the status and methods of 
the fur trade at this precise period, 1784, when as a result of the 
treaty of peace and its settlement of boundaries the Americans saw 
a chance of capturing the trade. 

Francois de Marbois (1745-1837)? was born in Metz, the son 
of a director of the mint there, entered the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in 1768, was secretary of legation at Ratisbon, then chargé 
d’affaires at Dresden and at Munich, and came out to America with 
Luzerne in 1779 as his secretary of legation. President Stiles de- 
scribes him in that year as “a learned Civilian; a Councillor of the 

‘It occupies thus an intermediate position between the account given in 
1780 by Charles Grant to Haldimand, printed in G. C. Davidson, The North 
West Company (Berkeley, 1918), pp. 256-259, and Can. Arch. Report, 1888, 
pp. 59-61, and that which Inglis submitted to Grenville in 1790, Davidson, pp. 
272-274, or that of Count Andriani, 1791, in La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
Voyages (1799), II. 216-232. See also McGill to Hamilton, 1785, in Can. Arch. 
Report, 1890, pp. 56-58. The earlier history of the New York fur trade is well 
sketched in Professor McIlwain's Wrazall’s Abridgment (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 
XXXV—-1Xx xvi. . 

2 His biography is given by Comte Siméon in a eulogy before the House of 
Peers, Jan. 17, 1838, Archives Parlementaires, CXV. 56-60; the article in 
Nouv. Biog. Gén. is mainly based on this. 
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Parliament of Metz: aet. 35 as I judge: speaks English very toler- 
ably and much better than his Excellency the Minister”. He was 
made French consul general in the summer of 1783, married on 
July 1, 1784, the daughter of President William Moore of Penn- 
sylvania, and since Luzerne’s departure in April had been chargé 
d’affaires. After leaving the United States in 1785 he had a check- 
ered but honorable career, chiefly that of a competent public official 
—intendant-general of St. Domingo 1785-1791, envoy to Ratisbon 
1792, member of the Conseil des Anciens under the Directory, de- 
ported to Cayenne after 18 Fructidor, recalled after 19 Brumaire, 
councillor of state under Bonaparte, minister of the treasury 180I- 
1806 (and as such negotiator of the sale of Louisiana), and from 
1807 president of the Cour des Comptes under Napoleon and under 
Louis XVIII. The latter in 1814 made him a peer (marquis). His 
Histoire de Louisiane ct de la Cession (1829) is well known. 

The occasion of Marbois’s visit to central New York in Sep- 
tember, 1784, was the journey to Fort Stanwix (Schuyler) of three 
commissioners, Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, Arthur Lee of Vir- 
ginia, and Richard Butler of Pennsylvania, whom the Continental 
Congress had appointed to negotiate with the Six Nations for a gen- 
eral post-bellum settlement. The incidents of Marbois’s journey 
are fully described by him in an entertaining journal, which Miss 
Farr also brought home from the French archives, and of which a 
translation is to appear in the Quarterly of the New York State His- 
torical Association. It must suffice here to speak briefly of his com- 
panions on the journey, the Marquis de Lafayette and James Mad- 
ison. 

‘ Though the final success of the United States had placed the Six 
Nations, except the faithful Oneidas, in an unhappy predicament, 
yet in view of the backing they received from the British, the Brit- 
ish retention of the Western posts, and the weakness of the Amer- 
ican confederacy, they were likely to make the negotiation at Fort 
Schuyler difficult. It was represented to Lafayette, then revisiting 
America,® that his influence with them would be potent for good to 
the United States. He was easily persuaded to attend the confer- 
ence, and Madison was easily persuaded to accompany him. They 
left New York on September 15; at Albany they were overtaken by 
Marbois; they arrived at Fort Stanwix (Schuyler) on the 2gth, and, 
finding that the Indians were waiting for the United States com- 
* Literary Diary, II. 371. 
‘Appointed Mar. 4 and Apr. 24, 1784. Journals. 


® Aug. 4, 1784—Jan. 25, 1785. Crévecceur, Lettres d’un Cultivateur Amérs- 
cain, ed. of 1787, III. 316, 377; Lafayette, Mémoires (Paris, 1837), II. 97, 107. 
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missioners at the Oneida Castle, eighteen miles further on, went 
over there the next day.* It is there that Marbois dates these docu- 
ments. Commissioners of New York, regardless of the Confedera- 
tion, had already concluded a negotiation with the Indians and gone 
away. The commissioners of the United States arrived on October 
2.7. They found themselves somewhat overshadowed by Lafayette’s 
superior influence with the tribes. ‘ During the whole stay of the 
Marquis”, writes Madison, “he was the only conspicuous figure. 
The Commissioners were eclipsed. All of them probably felt it. 
Lee complained to me”, etc. Crévecceur, a little later, with the best 
of intentions, increased the tension by giving to a newspaper the 
text of the Marquis’s unofficial though authorized speech and the 
Indians’ replies.» However, the commissioners were successful, 
and, after Lafayette’s departure, signed a satisfactory treaty ;'° and 
the present documents are concerned rather with the fur trade than 
with these negotiations. For the narrative part of what Marbois 
reported, to a friend, the reader is referred, as above, to a forth- 
coming number of the New York State Historical Association’s 
Quarterly. 


A la BourRGADE DES ONE DAS ?! 
le 30 Septembre 1784. 


Regu le 8 J[anvijer 178s. 
No. 395. 
Monseigneur 


J'ai ’honneur de vous ecrire d’Onéida le Chef lieu d’une Nation 
sauvage de ce nom, la premiére des Six Nations depuis que les Mohawks 
ou Agniers ont eté exclus de la Confédération. Je me suis rendu ici 
pour connoitre par moi méme |’etat de ces Peuples, voir de prés leurs re- 
lations avec les Etats unis et me mettre en etat de vous rendre un compte 
plus juste des difficultés qui se sont elevées entre les Anglois et le 
Congres sur différens points. Quant a l’etat présent de ces Peuples 
sauvages il m’a paru que le simple extrait du Journal de mon voyage 


* Lafayette to Vergennes, New York, Sept. 15, Mémoires, II. 107; Madison 
to Jefferson, New York, Oct. 11. Writings, ed. Hunt, I. 79; Lafayette to the 
commissioners, Fort Schuyler, Sept. 30, Life of Arthur Lee, II. 362. 

™Madison, I. 80; the commissioners to the President of Congress, Fort 
Stanwix, Oct. 5, Papers of the Continental Congress, 56: 133; their report is 
sbtd., 56: 137. 

® Madison to Jefferson, in cipher, Oct. 17. Writings, I. 85. 

* Reprinted in Créveceeur, III. 334-341; Lafayette, Mémoires, II. 99-103; 
his apologetic letter of explanation to the President of Congress, Nov. 25, 
Papers of the Continental Congress, 156: 396. 

* Oct. 22; text in Am. St. Pap., Ind. Aff., I. 10. . 

™ Probably the place called New Oneida Castle on Sauthier’s map of 1779, 
and now called Oneida Castle, Madison County, New York; 15-18 miles from 
Fort Schuyler. 
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satisferoit. mieux votre curiosité et vous feroit mieux connoitre com- 
bien ils sont changés depuis les derniers ecrits des voyageurs, qu’une 
relation en forme qu’il me seroit difficile de rendre complette vu le peu 
de tems que j'ai passé parmi eux. 

A l’egard des difficultés qui se sont elevées entre |’Angleterre et jes 
Etats unis a l’occasion des limites et du Commerce il semble que le 
Congrés a apporté un soin particulier a les tenir secretes, peut étre aussi 
lui sont-elles moins bien connues qu’a ceux qui habitent ce Pays ci; ou 
peut étre n’ont elles pris beaucoup de consistance que depuis l’ajourne- 
ment de cette assemblée.12, Je dois reprendre cette matiere de |l’epoque 
de la paix entre la G[ran]de Bretagne et les Treize Etats. Tous ceux 
des sauvages attachés a |’Angleterre pendant la guerre qui vient de finir, 
avec qui j’ay pu m’entretenir m’ont dit que les Agens anglois etablis 
parmi eux furent extremement embarrassés a la reception des preliminaires 
lorsqu’ils virent que malgré les promesses les plus solemnelles il n’y 
avoit pas la moindre stipulation en faveur des sauvages qui avoient 
pris les armes pour la Couronne contre les Americains et qu’au con- 
traire ceux-ci etoient entierement sacrifiés par le Traité de limites; Ils 
niérent d’abord |’existence des préliminaires. Lorsqu’ensuitte ils eurent 
eté communiqués aux sauvages par le Congrés ces Barbares devinrent 
furieux; Les chefs anglois crurent les appaiser par des présens de 
liqueurs fortes et ne firent que s’exposer 4 un plus grand danger: IIs 
ne mirent leurs vies en sureté qu’en s’eloignant pour quelque tems, En- 
fin ils reparurent, mais le Traité definitif redoubla leurs embarras: IIs 
chercherent a s’en tirer par des mensonges tels qu’on ne peut les attri- 
buer aux ordres de la Cour de Londres; IIs les assurerent positivement 
que !’Alliance entre le Roy !8 et les Etats unis etoit rompue a |’occasion 
de la dette qu’ils ont contractée envers S. M., que les Frangois avoient 
formé le projet de renouveller la guerre par l’invasion du Canada et 
de se payer de la dette américaine en faisant la conquéte de tout ce qui 
est cedé aux Etats unis a l’Occident, que ce Territoire appartenant aux 
Indiens ils ne pouvoient echaper a une destruction totale que par une 
etroite intelligence avec les Anglois. Cette imposture n’a pas trouvé 
croyance chez les sauvages quoiqu’eloignés des nouvelles et sans com- 
munications avec d’autres que les anglois. une extréme méfiance avoit 
succedé a la plus grande credulité, mais Johnston et Butler ** ont fait 
usage d’un autre stratageme qui leur a beaucoup mieux reussi: Ils ont 
repandu qu’il y avoit dans le Traité de paix un article secret par lequel 
il etoit stipulé que les quatre forts qui sont sur la limite du Canada ne 
seroient delivrés aux Etats unis qu’aprés qu’ils auroient donné satis- 
faction aux Sauvages, que c’étoit meme le sens naturel de |’expression 
du Traité public avec toute la diligence convenable.'5 Cette assertion 
toute fausse qu’elle est a cependant surpris la bonne foi de ces Nations 
qui voyent que New York, Charleston et Penobscot ont eté restitués 
tandis qu’aucun des forts et Postes sur les Lacs ne l’a eté et qu'il nest 
pas méme encore question de les evacuer. Je suis porté a croire que les 
Agens anglois ne font a cet egard que suivre les ordres de leur Cour. 
C’est l’opinion des americains les mieux instruits qui habitent cette 

™% Congress had adjourned June 3, to meet at Trenton Oct. 30. 

3 Of France. 

“Sir John Johnson, superintendent-general of Indian affairs in Canada, and 
Lieut.-Col. John Butler of the Rangers. d 

*“ With all convenient speed.’ Art. VII. of the treaty. 
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trontiere et j’ai parlé 4 nombre de voyageurs venant de Quebec et de 
Montreal; ils s’accordent tous a dire que les Forts et postes ne seront 
rendus qu’aprés que les articles du Traité relatifs aux partisans de 
l’Angleterre, a leurs possessions et leurs dettes actives auront eté exe- 
cutés,’® et l’on ajoute que si le traité pour lequel les Nations sauvages 
ont eté rassemblées dans ce lieu ci par le Congrés ne les satisfait pas 
entierement les postes ne seront pas evacués: Les troupes angloises les 
occupent toujours et toute communication est coupée au Commerce 
ainsi qu’en tems de guerre. Ces circonstances portent coup a la con- 
sidération que le Congrés vouloit inspirer aux Sauvages pour traiter 
avec quelqu’avantage avec eux: Ils voyent que les américains n’ont pu 
se procurer la remise de quatre postes 17 sans lesquels il est impossible 
de faire le Commerce, et ils en tirent la conséquence de la foiblesse 
extréme de la confederation vu que le Traité contient en effet une 
stipulation secrete en leur faveur. Le Fort Schuyler ?® sur la Riviére 
des Mohawks est le lieu ou le Traité entre eux et les Etats unis se ne- 
gocie. Mrs. Woolcot, Arthur Lee et Buttler, Commissaires du Congrés 
sont logés dans une mauvaise barraque faite en terre et en bois sans 
fenétres et accessible au vent et a la pluie. Mr. le M[arqu]is de la 
Fayette, Mr. le Chev’r de Caraman et moi habitons une cabanne d’ecorce 
faite 4 la hate. Les provisions en Rum et autre subsistences qu’il faut 
donner en abondance aux Sauvages quand on traite avec eux n’ont eté 
rassemblées que fort tard et en petite quantité; Environ cent hommes 
qu’on a fait marcher des Etats du centre pour accompagner les Com- 
missaires et les rendre plus respectables aux yeux des sauvages 2° arri- 
vent lentement les uns aprés les autres et aussi mal vetus qu’en tems de 
guerre: d’autres circonstances plus essentielles ne sont pas d’un fort 
bon augure pour la Negociation. II paroit que le Congrés ne s’est pas 
proposé de traiter ces Peuples fort liberalement et qu’il s’agit d’exclure 
une des six Nations 2° de ses anciennes possessions pour avoir porté 
les armes contre les Etats unis. Les sauvages s’appercoivent aussi qu'il 
y a peu d’accord entre Les Etats pris individuellement et le Congrés. 
Le Gouverneur de la Nouvelle York s’est haté d’entamer une negociation 
avec eux avant l’arrivée des Commissaires et plusieurs personnes con- 
siderent cette conduite comme une violation des articles de la Confed- 
eration.?_ Les sauvages, il est vrai lui ont répondu qu’ils ne vouloient 


% This conclusion was, as is now well known, entirely correct. See Mc- 
Laughlin, “ The Western Posts and the British Debts”, in the Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association for 1894, especially pp. 414-419, 426-435. 
James Monroe, who had taken this route in August and returned through Niag- 
ara and Montreal, learned that the facts were as here surmised, Compare his 
letter to Governor Clinton, Schenectady, Aug. 19, 1784, in Public Papers of 
George Clinton, VIII. 338, with his letter to Governor Harrison, Trenton, Oct. 
30, in his Writings, I. 39. 

* Apparently Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, and Michilimackinac. 

* Formerly Fort Stanwix; now Rome, N. Y. 

* Governor Clinton of New York, in response to the commissioners’ request 
for a protecting force, had promised some militia. Proceedings of the Commis- 
Stoners of Indian Affairs, ed. F. B. Hough (New York, 1861), p. 21; Public 
Papers of George Clinton, VIII. 333. 

* The Mohawks. 

™ Proceedings of the Commissioners, pp. 1-66; Public Papers of George 
Clinton, VIII. 334-337, 339-340, 343-379. The council held with the Indians 
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conclurre qu’avec le Congrés et qu’ils se bornoient a prendre connoi- 
sance des points sur lesquels il desiroit de negocier avec eux: Il a evé 
convenu cependant entre lui et les sauvages des Six Nations qu’aucune 
d'elles ne pourroit vendre des terres sans le consentement de 1’Etat. 
Celui de Massachussets est sur le point de former de grandes pretentions 
sur une vaste etendue de territoire; Celui de Newyork les considere 
comme mal fondées et vouloit faire reconnoitre son titre par les sau- 
vages; mais le Gouverneur qui trato.t en personne avec eux n’a pas 
mieux reussi dans ce point. La Negociation particuliere de cet Etat 
nuit beaucoup a celle du Congrés. Quand elle a eté finie les Sauvages 
se sont dispersés et les Commissaires du Congrés prétendent que le 
Gouverneur de la Nouvelle York n’y a pas peu contribué. II a fallu 
envoyer de nouveaux messagers. Les Deputés sauvages qui etoient 
restés ont besoin de nouvelles instructions et ils les attendent ici. En 
un mot la confusiion est encore telle qu’il n’est pas sur que ce Traité 
qui devoit commencer le 20 du mois dernier ait lieu cette année. 

L’Etat de Pensylvanie s’est mieux conduit que celui de Newyork: il 
a aussi de grands interéts a discuter avec les sauvages; mais ses Com- 
missaires suivant leurs ordres ne sont arrivés qu’avec ceux du Congrés; 
Ils negocient sous leur direction et s’abstiennent d’etablir des prétentions 
qui pourroient étre en opposition avec les principes adoptés par !e 
Congrés a l’égard des Sauvages.?? 

Les interéts des Etats unis avec eux, Monseigneur, forment desor- 
mais une partie essentielle de leur Droit public et de leur systéme poli- 
tique: Ils seront les plus grands qu’ils puissent jamais avoir 4 l’egard 
du Territoire, des possessions et des agrandissemens. Ils sont aussi 
fort inportans a l’egard du Commerce et celui du Royaume y est par- 
ticulierement interessé; ainsi que vous le verrez par le memoire ci 
joint: Mais il sera nul tant que les anglois detiendront les Forts et ne 
permettront a aucun Américain ou etranger d’y venir faire la traite. 
L’animosité que cette conduite inspire est 4 son comble, et il paroit que 
evacuation méme de ces Forts ne suffira pas pour y mettre fin. Les 
anglois qui prevoyent que les pretextes sous lesquels ils les detienent ne 
pourront pas toujours durer, et qu’il faudra finalement les evacuer, se 
preparent a en construire d’autres sur les rives opposées et presques 
vis a vis de ceux qui par le Traité sont cedés aux Etats unis.22 Un 
ingénieur de réputation dirige les travaux. II est probable qu’aussitot 
qu’ils seront achevés, ils transporteront dans ces places leurs garnisons 
et leurs etablissemens de Commerce et que leurs efforts pour l’empécher 
de se diriger vers les Etats unis entretiendront longtems !e mecontente- 
ment actuel. Les marchands anglois qui font le Commerce du Canada 
sont un‘s pour cet objet et leurs représentations influent sur les mesures 
du Gouvernement. Leur influence sur les Commandans et administrateurs 
de la Colonie est bien plus grande encore: Ceux ci sont tous interressés 


by Governor Clinton and the other New York commissioners took place Aug. 31— 
Sept. 10. 

= See the letter of the Pennsylvania commissioners to President Dickinson, 
Fort Stanwix, Oct. 4, Pa. Archives, first series, X. 346. 

At Niagara (Newark); at Malden opposite Detroit. From Michilimack- 
inac the first suggestion of removal was to the mouth of Thessalon River, Wisc. 
Hist. Coll., XVI. 438, Mich. Pioneer Coll., X1. 373, 415; but the removal, 
when finally effected, was to St. Joseph’s Island. D. W. Harmon, Journal, ed. 
1903, Pp. 11. 
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a ce Commerce: Tous les officiers qui commandent sur la Frontiere le 
sont egalement suivant l’usage qui avoit deja lieu au tems ou la France 
possedoit le Canada et je ne doute pas qu’il ne s’eleve de fréquentes 
difficultés entre eux et les americains. 

Le Congrés m’avoit paru dans l’opinion que les sauvages prenoient 
peu d’interét a ces discussions pourvu qu’ils vendissent leurs fourrures 
et leurs peaux. Mais l’esprit de parti est encore plus violent chez eux 
que parmi les americains. Ils se distinguent en Whigs et Torys: 74 Les 
familles mémes sont divisées: la paix les a rassemblés mais non recon- 
ciliés et nous avons eté ce matin temoins d'une violente querelle entre 
deux fréres dans notre cabanne. Le pére et les femmes s‘en sont heu- 
reusement melés et les deux freres ont fini par fumer ensemble devant 
nous le calumet ou la pipe de paix. Mais toutes leurs querelles ne finis- 
sent pas aussi paisiblement, et dans Ja nuit d’hier notre sommeil a eté 
interrompu plusieurs fois par les cris de ceux qui se battoient, la scene 
a meme eté ensanglantée et nous avons eté obligés de refuser un azyle 
a deux blessés qui vouloient se refugier auprés de nous. 

Je suis avec un profond respect, 
Monseigneur, 
Votre trés humble et 
tres obeissant serviteur, 
DE Marpols, 


MEMOIRE SUR LE COMMERCE DES FOURRURES ET PELLETERIES AVEC LES 
NATIONS SAUVAGES PAR LA RIVIERE DU NorpD DANS L’ETAT DE NEw YORK. 


On doit compter parmi les principaux avantages resultans de la 
derniere paix ceux du Commerce entre la France et les Etats unis. J’ai 
dit ailleurs jusqu’a quel point il me paroissoit qu’on devoit l’encourager, 
et j'ai eu plusieurs fois occasion d’observer qu’une des principales 
difficultés etoit celle de trouver des retours dans les Etats unis et sur- 
tout d’en trouver dont le volume ne fut pas trop disproportionné avec 
celui des marchandises que le Royaume peut fournir 4 leurs consom- 
mateurs. Les fourrures et pelleteries de l’Amérique ont cet avantage: 
ce Commerce qui nous fut enlevé avec le Canada peut rentrer entre nos 
mains et il me paroit qu’il convient de diriger de bonne heure nos Com- 
mergans vers cet objet important. IIs n’ont jusqu’a présent fait aucune 
expédition reguliere pour la Traite avec les Sauvages et c’est cependant 
un des objets les plus dignes de leur attention. 

Les lumiéres que nous avions a cet égard avant que nous eussions 
perdu le Canada ne sont pas a negliger: Il s’agit, il est vrai, d’operer 
par un canal différent; mais ceux qui se rapelleront la pratique du Ca- 
nada sous le Gouvernement francois verront qu’il n’y a pas une grande 
différence et je vais tracer la marche que ce Commerce me paroit de- 
voir suivre desormais: Cette route bien connue des Marchands de 
VEtat de Newyork ne l’est pas des francois et i] importe de la leur 
indiquer. Avant d’entrer en matiére je me borne a observer que les 
notions qui m’ont servi dans cet essay ont eté recueillies par moi méme 
sur les lieux, ou m’ont eté communiqués par des marchands americains 
qui passent pour avoir autant de lumieres que d’experience. 

Montréal est dans le Canada le grand entrepot du Commerce des 
fourrures. Le chef lieu de ce Commerce n’est pas egalement bien de- 


™* See Lafayette to Washington, Albany, Oct. 8. Sparks, Correspondence of 
Eminent Men, IV. 8o. 
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terminé dans les Etats unis. On peut le faire par la Pensylvanie, et la 
Delaware en attirera surement une partie; mais le siége principal paroit 
devoir étre Albany ou Shenectady dans I|’Etat de Newyork. Je vais 
entrer ici dans quelques details geographiques qui doivent étre suivis 
la carte a la main. 

Les contrées voisines des grands Lacs qui separent le Canada des 
Etats unis fournissent les peaux de Castor et les fourrures et c’est par 
ces Lacs, par la Riviere des Mohawks et par celles du Nord qu’elles 
seront envoyées en Europe. Les quatre places principales qui servent 
a la communication ou a la traite sont, Oswego, Niagara, Detroit et 
Michillimakinac. Les deux dernieres sont des comptoirs ou il y a plus 
de francois que d’anglois: les deux autres sont des ports de communi- 
cation et par une circonstance singuliere, ils se trouvent tous les quatre 
du coté des Etats unis par la cession que |’Angleterre leur en a faite au 
Traité de paix: Ce Traité assigne pour limite septentrionale aux Treize 
Etats une ligne tirée par le milieu des Lacs Superior, Huron, Erié et On- 
tario: Les postes qui tombent dans leur lot ne leur ont pas encore eté 
delivrés; mais quellesque soient les causes de ce retard, il ne faut pas 
douter qu’ils ne soient evacués et on peut dés ce moment les regarder 
comme appartenans aux Etats unis et etant dans leur possession. 

New York. On sgait que le Port de New York est accessible aux 
Navires marchandes de toute grandeur et dans tous les tems de l’année 
excepté dans les hivers extrordinairement rigoureux. La riviere du 
Nord ou de Hudson a son embouchure dans ce Port. On la remonte 
jusqu’au dela d’Albany a 160 milles de Newyork et la marée s’eleve 
quelques milles au dela de cette ville. Cette navigation est de trois ou 
quatre jours et quelque fois elle ne dure pas plus de vingtquatres heures; 
elle est parfaitement sure excepté aux approches d’Albany ot Jes courans 
et nombre d’Ilots obligent de louvoyer, et ou il est difficile de naviguer 
surement si l’on ne connoit le canal. Des sloops Brigs et scooners de 
cent tonneaux y remontent aisément. Le fret de Newyork a Albany est 
d’environ trois livres tournois?5 pour un Boucaud de Rum d’environ 
120 gallons. 

Albany. Albany est une des plus grandes ‘villes mediterranées du 
Continent des Etats unis. Elle est principalement habitée par des hol- 
landois; Il y a quelques marchands assés considérables, et plusieurs 
orfevres qui fabriquent les bijoux d’argent destinés a la traite. C'est 
a Albany que !’on quitte la Riviere du Nord pour aller chercher celle 
des Mohawks. 

La riviere des Mohaws coule de l’ouest a l’est, son cours est d'en- 
viron cent cinquante milles: elle a son embouchure dans la riviere du 
Nord a dix milles au dessus d’Albany; mais préte a s’y jetter elle tombe 
d’une Cataracte d’environ 70 pieds 7° qui en interrompt la navigation et 
quoiqu’on put la continuer par le moyen d’un canal et de quelques eclu- 
ses et qu’il ait eté souvent question d’executer cet ouvrage, il me paroit 
qu’il sera encore pour longtems au dessus des forces des américains ; ainsi 
les cargaisons destinées 4 la traite des sauvages etant arrivées a Albany, 
sont dechargées, mises sur des chariots et transportées a Schenectady. 
Ce portage est de seize milles. [Jn margm: ce Portage est de 12 shell- 
ings,2? ou 7 livres pour un chariot portant environ 14 quintaux. ] 


* About 60 cents. 
* At Cohoes. 
7 New York shillings, of which twelve would equal $1.50. 
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Schenectady. Schenectady est un village trés considerable, bien 
bati, situé sur la riviere des Mohawks et qui est devenu au prejudice 
d’Albany un des entrepots du Commerce avec les sauvages. C'est la 
que les Cargaisons d’Europe arrivent d’Albany par terre pour etre em- 
barquées sur des bateaux et remonter la riviere des Mohawks; c’est 
dans ce méme lieu que s’arrettent les batteaux chargés des fourrures et 
pelleteries achetées des sauvages et qui ont descendu la riviere des 
Mohawks: elles sont chargées sur les mémes chariots pour étre trans- 
portées a Albany: il est indispensable que les Commergans francois qui 
se proposent de faire par eux mémes le commerce avec les sauvages 
ayent un facteur ou un correspondant ou un associé etabli a Schenectady 
ou a Albany: Les motifs qui ont fait preférer Schenectady par les améri- 
cains me paroissent devoir determiner egalement les francois. C’est la 
que les fourrures etc. venant de Niagara sont recues, et c’est la atissi 
que sont embarquées les marchandises qui doivent étre portées a Nia- 
gara sur les memes bateaux sans autres versemens malgré les portages 
qui se trouvent sur la route. Ii y a dans Schenectady des marchands 
solides et le sieur Kambell 28 le plus riche et le plus accredité d’entre 
eux a fait une fortune trés considérable par le Commerce des pelleteries 
et fourrures, aprés avoir commencé avec de trés petits moyens: c’est a 
lui que je dois une partie des details rassemblés dans cet essay. 

La riviere des Mohawks sur laquelle j’ai navigué depuis Schenectady 
jusqu’au Fort Schuyler n’est 4 comparer a celle du Nord ni pour la 
grandeur et la profondeur du canal ni pour la sureté de la navigation. 
Les vents et cinq marées m’avoient porté en deux jours et demi de New 
York a Albany dans un sloop de cent tonneaux; mais le lit de la riviere 
des Mohawks etant peu profond et peu large on y fait rarement usage de 
la voile: les batteaux dont on se sert pour la traite ne portent que depuis 
un tonneau et demi jusqu’a trois tonneaux. II faut a l’aide des rames et 
des avirons ferrés remonter avec effort contre un courant rapide dans 
un intervalle d’environ 140 miles depuis Schenectady jusqu’au Fort 
Schuyler, et quoiqu’on puisse descendre en moins de deux jours un bat- 
teau chargé ne peut remonter en moins de cinq; dans le tems des basses 
eaux deux batteaux chargés en prennent un troisieme vide a la traine 
afin de s’alleger dans les endroits peu profonds. La navigation est méme 
interrompue par une cataracte qui se rencontre a environ soixante miles 
de Schenectady. 

La petite Cascade. On l’appelle the little falls la petite cascade; ?° 
les batteaux ne peuvent la franchir soit en descendant soit en remontant 
la riviere: II faut que les marchandises soient mises sur des chariots 
et le batteau est egalement trainé par terre par des chevaux et remis a 
eau au bout d’un mile ou environ. Cette operation se fait promptement 
et aisement. La navigation est ensuitte fort aisée jusqu’a environ trente 
milles du Fort Schuyler: alors elle est obstruée par des bancs, par de 


*® *™ Daniel Campbell (1730-1802). His house, still standing, is pictured in 
G. S. Roberts. Old Schenectady [1904], p. 241. 

* At Little Falls, N. Y.. a few miles east of Herkimer. The whole course 
of navigation of the Mohawk, at this time, and the obstructions, are minutely 
described in The Report of a Committee appointed to explore the Western Waters 
in the State of New York for the Purpose of prosecuting the Inland Lock Navi- 
gation (Albany, 1792), reprinted in O’Callaghan, Documentary History, octavo 
ed., III. 1085-1103. The Little Falls are particularly described by Rev. John 
Taylor, ‘ Missionary Tour, 1802”, ibid., III. 1131-1132. 
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grands arbres qui tombés des deux rives barrent le courant et ne peuvent 
étre tournés qu’avec beaucoup de travail: Les grandes crues d’eau en 
entrainent tous les ans; mais bientot d’autres les remplacent. 

Fort Schuyler. C’est au Fort Schuyler que finit cette Navigation et 
quoique la riviere des Mohawks puisse étre remontée plus haut on la 
quitte pour entrer dans la Woodcreek, Ruisseau des Bots, qui prend un 
cours opposé vers les grands lacs de l’Amérique: 

Portage du Ruisseau dcs bots. Les Marchandises sont dechargées 
devant le Fort et transportées sur des chariots ainsi que le Bateau ax 
Rutsseau des bois: ce portage n’est que d’un quart de lieue et quoique 
les eaux de la Mohawk courent a l’est et celle du rutsseau des bois a 
l’ouest, le terrain qui les separe est presque de niveau, et le sol m’a paru 
n’offrir aucune difficulté a l’ouverture d’un canal.®° C’est ici que finis- 
sent les etablissemens européens et que nous nous trouvames parmi les 
sauvages. 

Lac Onéida. Voodcreek ou le Ruisseau des bois se jette dans le Lac 
Onéidas qui communique par la Riviere Onondago *! avec le Lac On- 
tario. Il y a un petit portage de quelques toises avant d’arriver a ce 
Lac; Les bateliers transportent eux memes le batteau. II y a un fort 
américain a Oswego: Les anglois y avoient 25 hommes; on croit qu’ils 
les ont retirés.5? 

Lac Ontario. Les batteaux poursuivent leur navigation sur le Lac 
Ontario, quelquefois a l’aide du vent quelquefois 4 la rame; IIs se tien- 
nent toujours en vue de la terre et naviguent rarement la nuit a cause 
du danger des ouragans auxquels leurs freles nacelles ne pourroient 
resister. Ils se tiennent toujours sur la rive meridionale et de la sorte ne 
courent aucuns des risques auxquels la Navigation de la rive septen- 
trionale est exposée. Ils arrivent du Fort Schuyler a Niagara en quatre 
a huit jours. C’est la que finit leur navigation, et qu’ils deposent les 
marchandises dont ils ont eté chargés a Schenectady. Ils les remettent 
a des Agens dont la fonction se borne a les envoyer a une destination 
ultérieure: ces batteaux recoivent en retour des fourrures et autres 
marchandises provenant de la traite et les rapportent a Schenectady 
par le méme chemin. 

Niagara. C’est a2 Niagara que se trouve la cataracte la plus elevée 
et la plus abondante en eaux que |’on connois*e: elle a 154 pieds d’ele- 
vation et les eaux de quatre Lacs d’une grandeur immense en tombent 
pour aller former le Fleuve St. Laurent. 

Avant de poursuivre la destinée des marchandises d’Europe ap- 
portées par ces batteaux jusqu’a Niagara il est 4 propos de dire qu’il y 
a trois hommes sur chacun, que chacun de ces batteliers recoit pour son 
voyage d’aller et de retour de Schenectady 4 Niagara Dix pounds mon- 
noye de New York ou vingt cinq Piastres espagnoles ** et deux gallons 
de Rum: IIs se fournissent de tout ce dont ils ont besoin d’ailleurs. Le 
batteau appartient a l’expediteur de Schenectady il coute environ 120 
[livres] tournois ** et peut durer deux a trois ans: II peut porter douze 
Barrils de Rum contenant chacun trente deux galons; mais on mele 


*® There is a large-scale map, 1758, of the region between Fort Stanwix and 
Wood Creek in Documentary History, IV. 524. 

"Oswego River. The portage mentioned below was at the Oswego Falls. 

¥ Not yet. 

3% $25. 

** About $23. 
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les marchandises; On ne le charge qu’a moitié plus ou moins en rum et 
le reste en marchandises d’Europe. Les premiers batteaux sont ordi- 
nairement expediés de Schenectady pour Niagara vers le milieu d’avril. 
Ils sont de retour au bout de cing semaines: Les dernieres expeditions se 
font au mois de Septembre: I] faut ajouter aux frais dont il est fait 
mention cydessus pour le transport de Schenectady a Niagara le prix qui 
se ,aye pour transporter les marchandises aux deux portages de little 
fall et du Fort Schuyler. On paye deux piastres pour porter le batteau 
et sa cargaison, ce qui fait quatre piastres pour les deux portages. 

Le Lac Erié communique au Lac Ontario par un canal navigable 
en partie. On le remonte jusqu’au bas de la Cataracte, six milles au 
dela du Fort.*5- C’est la que les marchandises, Rum etc. sont hissées 
par le moyen d’une poulie jusqu’au niveau superieur de la cascade. Elles 
sont chargées sur des chariots qui les portent au Fort Shlosser huit 
milles plus loin que celui de Niagara a raison de 6 [livres] tournois par 
baril de Rum ou douze pounds de Newyork ** pour la cargaison com- 
plete d’un Batteau. La elles sont embarquées sur des canots qui les 
portent a dixhuit milles plus loin au Fort Erié ou les Sloops Brigs et 
autres Navires du Roy d’Angleterre se tiennent a l’ancre. Le fret d’une 
cargaison de douze barils ou de son equivalent en batteau est de quatre 
Piastres pour ces dixhuit miles. Les navires regoivent ces marchandises 
a bord pour les porter a Detroit ou Michill:imakinac et le fret de douze 
barils ou leur equivalent est de dixhuit piastres jusqu’au Detroit. 

Cette manutention avoit donné lieu a des plaintes reiterées des 
Commergans. La cour ou ses representans vendoient le privilege de 
cette navigation depuis Niagara et son portage jusqu’a Detroit 4 des 
particuliers qui recuperoient leurs avances en elevant le fret au double 
de ce qu'il auroit du étre. Comme ces monopoles ne peuvent subsister 
sous le Gouvernement americain on peut s’assurer que ce fret exorbitant 
sera reduit 4 moitié et peut étre a moins aussitot que le privilege exclu- 
sif sera annullé et la liberté de la navigation etablie sur les Lacs. On 
peut aussi esperer que jamais ni Droits ni peages ne surchargeront ce 
Commerce. . 

Suivant le raport des bateliers que j’ai eu occasion de questionner 
le fret du quintal de marchandises d’Albany au Fort Schuyler est de 
huit Shellings ou une Piastre et celui du Fort Schuyler 4 Niagara de 
¥% de piastre. Ce calcul est assés analogue 4 ceux qui precedent quoique 
sous une forme différente. 

Detroit. Enfin les marchandises arrivent 4 Detroit: c’est une ville 
assés considerable située entre le Lac Erié et le Lac Huron: quelques 
Mavires sans s’y arretter continuent jusqu’a Michillimakinac; d'autres 
restent a Detroit et ces deux places commergants immediatement avec 
les sauvages je vais donner une idée de I’un et de l’autre et ensuite 
entrer dans le detail de ce qui est commun a toutes deux. 

Detroit est un etablissement ancien qui avoit deja beaucoup de 
consistance au tems de la Domination frangoise: il y a beaucoup de 
maisons riches et solides: mais les meilleurs commergans sont anglois. 
Les ecritures s’y tiennent en monnoye de New York: Beaucoup de 
francois cependant s’y servent encore des denominations frangoises et 
la plupart des gagés, bateliers et coureurs de bois sont francois: Detroit 
est entouré d’une Estacade et suffsament fortifhé contre les sauvages. 


See map in Doc. Hist., Il. 792. 
* $30. Fort Schlosser was a little above the Falls, on the American side, 
AM. HIST. REV., VOI. Xx1X.— 48. 
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Les commersans canadiens font tous leurs efforts pour empecher |’eva- 
cuation de cette place. 

Il en est de méme de Michillimakinac et ils ont declaré 4 la Cour 
de Londres dans leurs représentations que st ce Poste etott evacué. trop 
précipitament tl falloit s'attendre a voir passer la plus importante partie 
du commerce des fourrures entre les mains des américains et des fran- 
cots leurs alltés. 

Michillimakinac est en effet le centre du Commerce des fourrures 
du plus grand prix, ce sont celles du Nord tandis qu'on n’apporte a 
Detroit que celles du Sud qui sont d’une moindre qualité: on y tient 
tous les ans une foire ou marché qui dure depuis le 1° Juillet jusqu’au 
15 aout. Les Europeans et les Indiens s’y rassemblent ‘et les echanges 
s’y consomment. L’argent est de fort peu d’usage dans ce Commerce 
et si l’on en eprouve quelque fois le besoin le papier que les marchands 
accredités mettent en circulation y supplée; il n’y a que quatre ou cing 
familles etablies dans cette place ** dont le sol sterile ne pourroit nourrir 
une population nombreuse: La garnison est peu considerable et ne 
subsiste que des vivres envoyés de Montreal et du Detroit; La position 
de Michillimakinac est trés avantageuse: Les Lacs Michigan et Huron 
se raprochent et communiquent leurs eaux dans un Detroit au milieu 
duquel est situé I’Isle de Michillimakinac. Le Lac Superior s’ecoule 
dans le Lac Huron trés prés de cette Isle qui est comme au centre 
commun de ces trois mers et cette situation heureuse en a fait l’entrepot 
d’un commerce immense qui s’étend des regions les plus septentrionales 
jusqu’au de'a du Mississippi. 

Les expeditions qui se font de Schenectady pour Detroit ou Michil- 
limakinac sont de deux sortes: les unes se font sur les demandes et pour 
le compte des marchands de ces deux places par ceux de Schenectady 
qui sont dans l’usage d’accorder aux premiers un credit de dix a douze 
mois: quelque fois aussi, mais rarement, le marchand de Schenectady 
entre en compte a demi avec son Correspondant a Detroit ou Michilli- 
mackinac. 

D’autres expéditions se font sans l’intervention des marchands de 
ces deux places. Ceux de Schenectady envoyent eux mémes des agens 
avec les Batteaux et ils les chargent de faire eux mémes immediatement 
la Traite avec les sauvages. I] y a aussi beaucoup de petits marchands 
qui possesseurs d’un capital peu considérable forment leurs assortimens 
a Newyork ou Schenectady ou arrivent d’Europe avec des assortimens 
tous formés a l’exception de quelques articles dont ils peuvent se pour- 
voir en Amérique. Ils accompagnent eux mémes leurs pacotilles jus- 
qu’a Detroit ou Michillimakinac. Les uns vendent leurs marchandises 
dans l’une de ces deux places; Les autres poussant l’opération aussi 
loin qu’elle peut aller vont euxmeéemes traiter dans les etablissemens 
Sauvages jusqu’a douze ou quinze cens milles de distance. 

Rien n’exclud les francois de ]’une ou de l’autre maniere de com- 
mercer et l’expérience leur prouvera quelle est celle qui peut leur etre 
la plus avantageuse. 

Les expeditions de Detroit ou de Michillimakinac pour les etablis- 
semens sauvages se font sous l’autorité et par la direction des officiers 
qui commandent dans ces deux places: I] est probable que cette pratique 
qui existoit deja lorsque le Canada etoit a la France aura egalement 


* But Major Caleb Swan, U.S.A., in 1797, found 89 houses and stores there. 
Medical Repository, 1. 516. 
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lieu quand ces postes auront eté evacués et remis aux Etats unis. II 
est en effet necessaire qu'il y ait un chef autorisé a envoyer les traiteurs 
dans les differentes places, 4 empécher que par ignorance ou par une 
concurrence mal entendue ils ne se portent en foule vers le méme lieu 
tandis qu’ils negligeroient d’en pourvoir d'autres. Le Commandant 
assigne donc a chacun son poste et les uns et les autres partent en 
Juillet pour leurs destinations. Ils naviguent dans des canots d’ecorce 
qui portent cing hommes; Les uns ont a bord les proprietaires: les 
autres sont confiés a des agens intelligens et fideles; la cargaison est 
divisée en paquets pesant go lbs. afin que les gens du canot puissent les 
porter eux mémes dans les portages. Le canot est tiré a terre toutes 
les nuits: on met les marchandises sur le rivage et le canot sert a les 
couvrir. l’opération est faite en cing minuttes: La valeur de la cargai- 
son d’un canot est de huit 4 douze mille livres tournois.5* Les gages 
d'un canotier sont de quinze a vingt livres par mois; on leur donne en 
outre de la farine de mahis ** et de la graisse d’ours. Ces provisions 
et le poisson qui[{ls] peuvent prendre sont leur principale subsistance 
pendant prés d’une année qu’ils passent quelques fois dans ces voyages 
eloignés, Ils prennent aussi du Rum et d'autres liqueurs fortes avec 
eux; et cette denrée devient si prétieuse a mesure qu’ils s’eloignent des 
établissemens europeans, qu’ils sont obligés de la cacher en terre pour 
empecher les sauvages de la leur derober et pour prévenir les excés aux- 
quels elle porte ces peuples moins accoutumés a l’yvresse que ceux qui 
habitent plus prés des Lacs. 

Ces canots partis de Michillimakinac ou de Detroit n’arrivent qu’au 
mois de novembre et méme quelque fois plus tard au lieu de leur des- 
tination aprés une navigation de trois 4 quatre mois; les plus entre- 
prenans vont dans les lieux les plus eloignés parceque plus ils s’avancent 
plus leurs marchandises ont de valeur et moins les fourrures ont de prix. 
Plusieurs canots suivent ordinairement la méme destination et lorsqu’ils 
sont arrivés au lieu ou la traite doit se faire les chefs sauvages s’assem- 
blent et viennent les trouver; quelque fois ils assignent aux canotiers 
la Bourgade ou ils peuvent aller vendre leurs marchandises. Mais plus 
souvent les canotiers ou marchands les remettent aux chefs sauvages, 
et en attendant le retour de ceuxci ils passent l’hiver dans des cabanes 
qu’ils se construisent pres des rivieres et Ruisseaux qu’ils ont remontés. 
Ce tems d’inaction dure jusqu’a quatre et cinq mois; aprés ce terme 
c'est a dire vers le mois d’avril les chefs sauvages viennent retrouver 
les traiteurs avec les peaux de castor et fourrures qui forment l’equiva- 
lent des marchandises d’Europe qui leur avoient eté confiés; les comptes 
sont trés aisément reglés quoiqu’il n’y ait point d’écritures. Si les chefs 
doutent de leur memoire quelques marques qui[ls] font avec du charbon 
sur une des planches de la cabanne leur sufhsent et a leur retour la 
distribution des marchandises destinées a payer celles des Européans se 
fait avec la plus grande fidelité; on jugera aisément que la traite est 
tantot plus, tantot moins favorable au marchands d’Europe; s’il y a 
un trop grand nombre de traiteurs, avanturiers ou pacotilleurs, les 
marchandises d’Europe sont avilies; celles des sauvages acquierent 
une plus grande valeur comparative et l’European pour les obtenir 
est obligé de donner une plus grande partie des siennes. II en est de 
meme si les chasses ont eté mauvaises; les peaux et fourrures etant plus 
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rares les sauvages qui savent que les traiteurs ne remporteront point 
leurs marchandises se font payer les leurs par une quantité plus consi- 
dérable de celles d’Europe. Si l’abondance des marchandises d'Europe 
au lieu ou se fait la traite concourt avec la rareté des peaux et fourrures 
la perte sera trés grande pour le Marchand European mais le contraire 
arrive et la traite lui devient extremement avantageuse si les chasses 
ont eté trés productives ou si les traiteurs et pacotilleurs d’Europe 
sont en petit nombre, et si ces deux circonstances concourrent ensemble. 
ce commerce donnera des benefices immenses. Les traiteurs ayant regu 
leurs marchandises qui sont ordinairement rassemblées en paquets du 
poids de cent livres chacun se remettent en route pour revenir dans leu:s 
canots a Michillimakinac ou a Detroit et ils sont de retour au inois de 
Juillet. 

Je ne suivrai pas la marche des marchandises données par les 
Sauvages en echange de celles d’Europe. II s’agit aujourd’huy de les 
faire arriver 4 Newyork par une voye naturelle et aisée aussitét que 
les Forts seront évacués, et il ne sera pas difficile alors de les detourner 
du chemin forcé que les Canadiens leur font prendre vers Montreal. On 
peut juger qu’aussitot que les obstacles seront levés elles se dirigeront 
d’elles memes vers le nouveau canal puisqu’il y a trente six portages de 
Montreal a Michillimakinac, par la grande riviere.t° Les canadiens 
preférent cette communication a celle des Lacs parcequ’elle est plus 
directe et plus courte. Ils mettent ordinairement six semaines a se 
rendre de Montreal a Michillimakinac. Ils connoissent toute |l’impor- 
tance de ce Commerce et c’est pour le conserver qu’ils s’efforcent de faire 
differer l’evacuation des forts et places par lesquelles il se fait. Ils 
font aussi les dispositions necessaires par en retenir la principale partie 
lorsque l’evacuation aura eu lieu. II est inutile d’entrer ici dans le 
detail de ces dispositions, mais il faut convenir que l’attachement des 
sauvages a leurs anciennes habitudes, la pente naturelle du Commerce 
vers les grands capitaux et les etablissemens tous formés donnent un 
grand avantage a Montréal: mais c’est précisément pour balancer cette 
superiorité qu'il paroit indispensable d’eclairer de bonne heure les Com- 
mercans francois; de les exhorter a se tenir prets a commencer au 
moment de l’evacuation et meme a faire quelques essays peu considér- 
ables auparavant. S’il est une Branche de Commerce avec les Etats unis 
qu’on puisse encourager hardiment c’est surtout celui des fourrures, 
et je n’hesite pas a dire que je les considere comme un des plus avan- 
tageux a faire avec eux. Mais quoiqu’on puisse exciter les marchands 
francois a s’y livrer il est 4 propos qu’ils ne le fassent qu’avec les pre- 
cautions propres a prévenir les pertes que plusieurs ont supportées 
dans des operations d’un genre différent. IIs ne doivent pas ignorer que 
ce Commerce exige des avances, que le credit qu'il faut accorder aux 
canotiers et agens n’est pas exempt de danger: la plupart d’entre eux 
sont exacts dans leur payemens; mais il faut les connoitre; Ils portent 
les marchandises qui leur sont confiés a des distances et dans un pais ou 
la justice ne peut les suivre; ceux qui sont infideles partent avec les 
marchandises qui leur sont confiées et ne reviennent jamais. ces 
pertes sont couvertes il est vrais par les grands benéfices de ce Com- 
merce; mais il est encore plus str de ne pas s'y exposer et les mar- 
chands €tablis anciennement sur les lieux connoissent si bien les Agens 
au’ils emploient qu’ils ne sont presque jamais trompés. Les risques de 
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Ja nav_gation et des avaries scnt de peu de consequence; les assurances - 
ae sont point connues. 

Je conseillerois donc aux francois qui voudront entreprendre le 
Commerce-des fourrures de le faire par euxmemes ou d’étre extremement 
circonspects dans le choix de leurs correspondans: ceux qui s’etabliront 
a New York ou a Schenectady feront aussi tres bien de ne pas se 
borner a ce Commerce; mais d’ouvrir en méme tems un magazin pour 
vendre dans le lieu de leur residence. Le Commerce qu’ils y feront se 
combinera trés bien avec celui des Lacs. 

Les marchandises propres a la traite avec les sauvages sont bien 
connues de ceux des franco’s qui ont fait autrefois ce Commerce par 
le Canada; mais comme il peut etre survenus quelques changements a 
cet egard je vais faire mention ici des principaux objets qui entrent: 
dans les Cargaisons qui remontent la riviere du Nord et celle des 
Mohawks. 

Les gros draps de laine teints en bleu a large lisiere de vingt deux 
verges (yards) sur six quarts. La piece coutoit quatre livres Sterling 
en Angleterre. 

N.B. Les anglois ont imités toutes les etoffes de laine que nous 
etions dans l’usage de vendre aux Sauvages: la qualité et les couleurs 
leur plaisoient; nous n’aurons a cet egard qu’a suivre les anciens 
modeles. 

Les Calamandres a4 larges rayes de la derniere qualité; la piece 
de 28 verges a 1 Shelling Sterling la verge. 

Les toiles blanches a un Shelling Sterl. la verge. 

Les toiles peintes de couleur rouge. 

Les rubans verds, rouges, et jaunes de quatorze verges la piece; 
4 Shellings 6 pence Sterling la piece. 

Chapeaux trés communs avec des galons faux. 

Des guetres de drap d’une forme particuliere comme de nos Com- 
mercans. 

Du vermillon, 4 Shill’gs 8 p[ence] Sterling la I:vre. 

Des bourses de cuir pour mettre le vermillon. 

De petites malles de cuir. 

Des miroirs de trois 4 6 pouces de dixhuit 4 24 Shellings Sterling 
la douzaine. 

Des trompes d’Allemagne. 

Des chaudrons de cuivre de differentes dimensions qu'on envoye 
places les uns dans les autres. 

Des marmittes de fer pour les sauvages sedentaires. 

Fusils du modele frangois a 15 Shellings Sterl. carabines, balles, 
poudre a tirer qui doit étre de la meilleure qualité. Les anglois la vendent 
aux Sauvages a raison de quatre livres Sterling le quintal. 

Tomohawks ou cassetetes; hachettes avec une pipe, couteaux a 
escalper. 

Grains de porcelaine de diverses couleurs. 

Anneaux de cuivre pour mettre aux doigts. 

Le Wampum se fabrique en Amérique. Il y en a une manufacture 
prés de New York: on le fait de I’ecaille d’une espéce d’huitre que 
les Americains appellent clam. 
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Quant aux marchandises de retour, elles consistent principalement 
en fourrures et pelletries, peaux de Martres, de castors, de loutres, 
de loups, de chats sauvages et d’ours. 

Une cargaison de marchandises d’Europe bien assorties pour la 
traite avec les Sauvages est 4 peu prés de méme volume qu'un cargaison 
de retour en fourrures: Les fourrures seroient méme d’un moindre 
encombrement que celles d’Europe destinées aux Sauvages si l!’on ne 
joignoit a celles ci une partie de Wampum qui est peu volumineux et 
fort cher. 
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GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


A Guide to World-History. By ANDREW ReErp Cowan. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1923. Pp. 
Vill, 424. 15S.) 

THE author of this work was probably little known to historians 
until his earlier book, Master-Clues in World History, was utilized by 
Mr. Wells in his Outline of History. This former treatise embodied 
the author’s philosophy of history, namely, that the most important fac- 
tor in cultural development and in the life and vicissitudes of states 
has been the contacts of social groups. As the nature and extent of 
such inter-group relations have been controlled primarily by geographic 
conditions, Mr. Cowan gets back fundamentally to an anthropogeo- 
graphical interpretation of history. The ideal site for cultural evolu- 
tion and stability is one where there is enough natural protection to 
prevent excessive frequency of destructive invasions and yet not suffi- 
cient obstruction to travel to produce geographical isolation and cultural . 
stagnation. To this general view of historical causation should be- 
added his logical and legitimate deduction, granting the validity of the 
premises, that ‘no nation or empire ever succumbed by tts own vices, 
but was always overborne by barbarians or less civilized outsiders ”. 
The invention of gunpowder was of revolutionary importance, as it 
created an effective artificial protection of the. settled cultures against 
the nomads who had throughout earlier Huser been their superiors in 
the art of war. 

The work under review constitutes an ‘effort to illustrate the con- 
crete application of these theoretical principles, by means of a succinct 
chronological résumé of universal history, covering events in the coun-. 
tries of the Far East as well as those of the Mediterranean basin and 
the Western hemisphere. The author’s objects are specifically declared 
to be the following: , 


1. To indicate in a summary fashion all the fundamental prin- 
ciples necessary to evaluating world-history. 

2. To apply these principles in unusually comprehensive fahion by 
treating Japan, China, India, Persia, America, etc., as prominently as 
the classical cultures that have too often practically monopolized the 
stage. 

3. By a substantially novel method of assembling facts into periods 
to induce a sense of simultaneousness lacking in other histories. 

4. So to link up principles and details that readers intent upon ex- 
ploring areas not charted by the author may haply find the book to act 
as a compass in their individual ventures. 
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Mr. Cowan’s success in executing this ambitious programme is far. 
from notable. The first thirty-eight pages constitute admirable pro- 
legomena to social and cultural history, though it may be doubted that 
all of the principles necessary for the interpretation of history are there- 
in embodied, and there are several anthropological anachronisms. Nine- 
tenths of the book is, however, devoted to a scanty, arbitrarily con- 
ceived, and none too accurate, though often suggestive, epitome of 
universal history. The history of the world is blocked off in chrono- 
logical periods, varying in length from milleniums to centuries, and then 
the selected world-events are successively enumerated by country for 
each period. The treatment of the modern period is childishly super- 
ficial, the developments since 1500 being covered in less than sixty 
pages. His “substantially novel” historical method, then, seems to be 
a combination of the earlier devices of Eusebiws, the Magdeburg Cen- 
turiators, and the Kaiser. There is little opportunity or evidence of 
special talent for interpretative exposition, and as a summary of the 
facts of universal history the book is greatly inferior to the old manual 
of Ploetz. 

More important, however, is the fundamental methodological and 
historical error underlying his whole conception of world-wide chrono- 
logical synchronisms. Those things which may be truly synchronized 
in history are rarely of historical significance. While successive cross- 
sections of historical events may be helpful for certain purposes, the 
whole notion is non-historical or anti-historical. The key to dynamic 
history and historical interpretation is not to be found in the progres- 
sion of temporal dates or concrete events then taking place, but in the 
growth of culture and institutions. The most impressive fact to be 
observed, as one looks over the world in any chronological period, is 
not the similarity of civilizations and the uniformity of cultural evo- 
lution, but diversity and striking inequalities in the degree of institu- 
tional development. An effort of Cowan’s type is, then, fundamentally 
misleading in its attempt to substitute artificial episodical synchronisms 
for a dynamic pluralistic conception of cultural genesis. Scientifically- 
minded historians are now coming to see that generalized and universal 
historical periodization and chronology, aside from elementary peda- 
gogical convenience, can rarely possess any validity. Periodization, to 
mean anything, must be confined to a single country or cultural unit. 
Even within the same nation the different phases of culture show 
marked divergences in rapidity of change and development. A com- 
parison of the relative state of cultural evolution, broadly considered, 
in England, Russia, and Japan in 1825 A.D., or of the relative degree 
of advancement in religion, art, literature, science, and technology in 
England in 1660, as compared with the present, will be sufficient to show 
the irrelevancy, inadequacy, and confusion of conventional historical 
periodization and chronology. Mr. Cowan should stick to the field of 
the geographical and social background of history. 
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The criminal code ought to be extended to cover the cases of authors, 
especially of books of this sort, who include no table of contents what- 
ever ! 

Harry ELMER BARNES. 


La Pensée Grecque et les Origines de l’Esprit Scientifique. Par 
Léon Rosin, Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de l’Univer- 
sité de Paris. [L’Evolution de l’Humanité, dirigée par Henri 
Berr, no. 13.]| (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre. 1923. Pp. 
xxi, 480. 15 fr.) 


By “Greek Thought” the author means specifically Greek philoso- 
phy, and incidentally the science which was born with it and with which 
it was intimately connected throughout its course. The work is a history 
of Greek philosophy down to and including Plotinus. It fittingly takes 
its place in the series of volumes edited by H. Berr on the Evolution of 
Humanity, for the Greeks in their philosophy and their science were 
the discoverers, not to say the creators, of man’s powers of reason to 
understand and control himself and his world. Moreover, this is to 
be noted, that whereas the history of science is chiefly of interest to 
the erudite, that of philosophy is itself philosophy and is of intrinsic, 
as well as of historical, interest to the philosopher, who is to-day deal- 
ing with the same fundamental problems as the Greeks, largely in terms 
which they invented, and whose thought, so far from ignoring, he 
can often do little more than repeat and reinterpret. 

The story of Greek philosophy has often been told and the outlines 
of the development are fairly clear. M. Robin does not widely depart 
from the usual scheme in dividing his subject. What distinguishes his 
treatment is, along with the admirable arrangement of the material 
and the lucidity of exposition which we are accustomed to expect in 
French writers, accurate scholarship, discriminating judgment, and the 
historical spirit exhibiting itself in the synthetic order of development 
both of the systems of the individual philosophers and of the connected 
movement of Greek speculation as a whole. Fully realizing the many 
and great difficulties arising from the fragmentariness and corruption 
of texts, questions of authorship, conflicts of tradition, obscurities of 
thought, and the like, M. Robin avoids the extremes of over-timid 
caution on the one hand and on the other of excess of hypothetical con- 
struction, brilliant, but insecure. Thus, as against Burnet, he finds in- 
sufficient data for a separate treatment of the teachings of Pythagoras, 
the early Pythagoreans, and the later members of the school, but, in 
contradistinction from former writers for whom Pythagoreanism was 
little more than an irrelevancy, he himself recognizes almost as fully 
as the English scholar its influence. Again, while admitting that the 
“ Being” of Parmenides was “ physical", he points out quite properly 
that it is easily identified, through the logic of the system, with the 
changeless Idea or Ideas. And instead of identifying with Burnet the 
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historical Socrates with the Socrates of the Platonic dialogues, making 
an arbitrary break at the Republic, he leaves that great figure, after 
adequate discussion, still a good deal of a mystery and elects con- 
servatively to follow Aristotle as, on the whole, our safest guide to the 
understanding of the Socratic doctrine. 

An outstanding feature of the work is the large amount of space 
given to the exposition of Plato and Aristotle, seventy-four pages to 
the former and eighty-three to the latter. A more accurate and careful 
analysis of Plato’s dialogues, arranged according to the now generally 
accepted order and exhibiting the progressive development of Plato’s 
thought, has never before been achieved within the same space. The same 
may be said mutatis mutandis of the account of Aristotle. A novel fea- 
ture of the latter is the order of treatment, for whereas it is common 
to begin with the Logic and Metaphysics and then go on to the special 
disciplines, ending up with the Rhetoric and Poetics as pendants, our 
author begins with the Logic as furnishing the organon, then takes up 
the “ poetic” writings and so on through the “practic” and the “ theo- 
retic ” sciences, reaching the Metaphysics last of all. Whatever may be 
thought of this arrangement in other respects, it serves as used here to 
leave a unified impression of an encyclopaedic genius who, in the opin- 
ion of the author, was both too much and too little of a philosopher. 

A bibliography of 182 topically arranged titles adds to the value 
of a book which is itself richly documented, no ordinary text-book, 
but a highly condensed, yet vivid and illuminating piece of historical 
writing. 

H. N. GARDINER. 


The Book of Esther tn the Light of History. By Jacop HoscHan- 
DER, Ph.D., Instructor in Cognate Languages in the Dropsie Col- 
lege. (Philadelphia: Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning. 1923. Pp. ix, 318. $2.50.) 

In a day when Esther is so universally interpreted as a romance it 
is not a little surprising to find a modern scholar maintaining that it 
is history. But this is exactly what Hoschander does. The book with 
slight revisions (based largely on the Septuagint) is historically true 
even to its smallest details. Ahasuerus, however, is not to be identified 
with Xerxes, but with Artaxerxes II. Vashti is an epithet of Queen 
Stateira, who owed her fall to the jealousy of the queen mother, Pary- 
satis. The other characters in the book are not identified with historical 
personages, but it is argued that they actually lived and had all the 
experiences recorded of them. The edict of Haman against the Jews 
is identified with a supposed edict of Artaxerxes II., making the wor- 
ship of Anahita compulsory throughout the empire. The term “ Jews” 
is to be understood as meaning, not necessarily the Jewish people, but 
the faithful adherents of the Jewish religion. These because of their 
religious scruples would be chiefly the ones to oppose the new worship 
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and hence fall under the displeasure of Haman. Esther’s banquet is 
interpreted on the basis of Herodotus I. 133 as an occasion for the king 
to deliberate upon an affair of state when drunk, and Esther took advan- 
tage of his drunken condition to accomplish the overthrow of Haman. 
However, since a royal decree could not be reversed, Haman’s decree 
against the Jews still stood and it was left to Mordecai to devise some 
way of overriding it. This he did by gaining permission from the king 
for the Jews to defend themselves against its execution. Thus the day 
that was to have marked the complete annihilation of the Jews, the day 
of the feast of Farwardigan, became the day of their deliverance and 
by the direction of Esther and Mordecai was ever afterwards to be cele- 
brated as a festival, the feast of Purim. The feast is accordingly sec- 
ular in origin and intimately connected with a: Persian festival. In order 
to safeguard its use the Sopherim rather reluctantly took it over and in- 
troduced the story of its origin as a reading in the synagogues, thus giv- 
ing it some religious significance but without changing the non-religious 
character of the story itself. A Jewish eunuch may have been the author 
of the story. In any case he and his fellows as eye-witnesses of the 
events were the chief sources of information. 

Hoschander’s thesis naturally raises a host of questions. He would 
seem to have established the fact that the story of Esther is a reminis- 
cence of a Jewish persecution in the reign of Artaxerxes II. If he had 
been content with this, he would doubtless have been well received; but 
his attempt to prove the book correct even in minute details is too hag- 
gadic to be convincing. There is too much imaginative filling out of in- 
cidents, too much reading between the lines, and too many assumptions. 
Only in Esther is it recorded that a Persian edict could never be re- 
versed. There is no real evidence that the worship of Anahita was 
forced upon the Persians by royal decree and that the penalty of dis- 
obedience was death. It came with the natural reaction against the 
rigorous reform of Zoroaster. Hoschander has read so extensively 
in his subject that it is surprising to find no reference to J. H. Moulton, 
particularly his Early Zoroastrianism. On page 301 Anahita is called 
“the highest of the Amshaspands”’, but this would seem to be a slip. 
Elsewhere she is correctly described. In the matter of style Hoschander 
has a peculiar predilection for the word “latter”. His book is a schol- 
arly effort and must be given serious consideration. 

THEOPHILE J. MEEK. 


La Légende de l’Empereur Agoka (Acoka-Avadana) dans les textes 
Indiens ct Chinois. Par J. Przyctusx1. [Annales du Musée 
Guimet: Bibliothéque d’Etudes, tome XXXII.] (Paris: Paul 
Geuthner. . 1923. Pp. xvii, 460. 50 fr.) 

Tuts book is a worthy product of the French school of what we 


might call “ Sino-Indologists”. Led by such men as Sylvain Lévi and 
Paul Pelliot, this school is combining Indic and Chinese evidence to illu- 
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minate the comparatively unknown history of early Buddhism in northern 
India. 

M. Przyluski translates a Chinese version of the Sanskrit Acokava- 
dana. The historic value of this treatise lies not in its information 
about the Emperor Asoka (its account of him consists mainly of trivial 
or fantastic legends), but in its evidence on the development of early 
Buddhism. The major part of Przyluski’s book, therefore, is devoted to 
a study of this evidence, based on a comparison of the text translated 
with other Chinese and Indic versions of the same and other works. 

He shows that the familiar distinction between “northern” and 
“southern ’’’ Buddhism breaks down for early times. Instead we may 
speak of “eastern”, “central”, and “northwestern” Buddhism; and 
these three types are, roughly speaking, chronologically successive. 

1. Down to the end of the third century B.C., Buddhism centred 
in Magadha. It was a simple, unmetaphysical, popular religion of 
morality. Its goal was merely heavenly life, not nirvdna; and its 
method good works, not world-renunciation. 

2. In the second and first centuries B.C., the centre of gravity 
shifted to central India: to Kaugambi (the Sthavira school, using the 
Pali language) and Mathura (the Sarvastivadin school, using Sanskrit). 
Under brahmanical influence, Buddhism became monastic and metaphysi- 
cal; the world-renouncing monk (arhat, combining features of the brah- 
manical rishs and yogin) became the ideal, and nirvdna the aim. 

Remaining in this dogmatic stage, the Sthavira school spread south- 
west from Kaucsambi, following the trade-route to Ujjayini and Bary- 
gaza, whence it was transported to Ceylon, along with its (Pali) sacred 
texts. But: 

3. The Sarvastivadin school spread from Mathura along the north- 
western trade-route to Taxila and Kashmir. In the northwest, under 
the influence of fore'gn :nvasions, it reacted from the metaphysical mon- 
asticism of the central period. The arhat, aiming at personal nirvana, 
appeared selfish, and was displaced by the Bodhisattva, who deliberately 
remains in the world to bring salvation to his fellow-men. This pre- 
pared the way for Mahayana Buddhism, the “religion of humanity ”. 

As early as the second period, in Mathura, Przyluski finds Iranian 
influence, especially in certain features of Buddhist eschatology (fiery 
hells, the Messianic doctrine of Maitreya, the prophesied destruction of 
the faith after a thousand years)—some of which were borrowed from 
Mathura by the Sthaviras of Kaucgambi, and hence appear in Pali Bud- 
dhism. 

Przyluski’s array of facts is most instructive and stimulating; his 
argumentation is always intelligent, and often convincing. He is him- 
self well aware that he is comparatively a pioneer, and that much similar 
work remains to be done before all his provisional results can be accep- 
ted with confidence. Especially his theories of Iranian influence, ingen- 
ious though they are, seem to need more definite support. 
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Regarding * Kashmirian” Buddhism, one cannot help thinking of 
the Bhagavata religion, which developed about the same time (or a little 
earlier) and had some similar tendencies (the emotional appeal, and the 
emphasis on love of mankind). Later Mahayana Buddhism, like Krish- 
naism, has much to say of religious “devotion” (bhakti). The Bes- 
Nagar inscription shows that as early as ca. 100 B.C. Krishnaism made 
converts even among the Greeks of northwest India. Krishnaism does 
not seem to be mentioned in Przyluski’s book, doubtless because it lay 
outside the scope of his inquiry. It seems likely that a final treatment of 
the origins of Mahayana will have to account for the similar tendencies 
which appear in Krishnaism too. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


Les Saints Stylites. Par HippotyTe DELEHAYE. [Subsidia Hagio- 
graphica 14.] (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes; Paris: Au- 
guste Picard. 1923. Pp. vii, cxcv, 276.) 

As early as 1894*the eminent Bollandist H. Delehaye, in a paper read 
at the Congrés Scientifique Internationale des Catholiques in Brussels, 
called the attention of scholars to the body of material still extant con- 
cerning that strange group of Oriental hermits and monks who from 
the fact that they lived on pillars were commonly called Stylites. In 
recent years a large number of studies have appeared on the most im- 
portant members of this class of ascetics, and various attempts were 
made to connect the origin of their peculiar mode of life with certain 
specific practices of some ancient pagan cults. 

In the present volume Father Delehaye gives us the Greek texts of 
several lives of the famous Stylites St. Daniel, St. Alypius, St. Luke, and 
several chapters of a long biography of the Younger Simeon, a complete 
edition of which is being prepared by Professor Van den Ven of Lou- 
‘vain, The texts are taken from the best manuscripts and carefully col- 
lated. The interest which this hagiographic literature arouses, and the 
light that these documents throw not only on the method of hagio- 
graphic composition in general, but also on certain aspects of the pop- 
ular interpretation of the Christian religious ideal in the East and in 
that period, make us regret the lack of a complete, critically edited Corpus 
of the lives of the Stylites. 

But thanks to Father Delehaye we have at least in the long intro- 
duction to this book (185 pages) not only an exhaustive survey of all 
the material still available, but also a highly instructive and comprehen- 
sive view of this peculiar and extraordinary feature in the history of 
Christian asceticism. The first six chapters are devoted to six prom- 
inent Stylites of whom we possess extensive lives, Simeon the Elder, 
whose biography was published by Lietzmann (Das Leben des Hlg. 
Symeon, Leipzig, 1908), Daniel, Simeon the Younger, Alypius, Luke, 
and Lazarus of Galesion. The various Greek or Syriac biographies of 
them are analyzed and on the data thus obtained, combined with other 
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historical sources, an outline of the life of each of them is given, fixing 
the chronology and discriminating the legendary elements of the nar- 
ratives. | | 

The seventh chapter (‘‘ Les Stylites 4 travers les Ages”) explodes 
the common opinion that this extravagant mode of ascetic practice had 
only very few representatives in the fifth and sixth centuries. The long 
list of names of Stylites and the documentary evidence on which it is 
based show on the contrary that the number “est véritablement éton- 
nant”, that they were regarded as forming a distgct monastic class 
which enjoyed much consideration, and moreover that Stylites are to 
be found in each century up to the sixteenth in various eastern countries. 
Even in the seventeenth century there is mention of a Stylite living on 
the top of the Olympieion of Athens, and in the nineteenth century of 
one in Georgia. In the West the institution did not thrive. An attempt 
was made in Gaul during the sixth century, but the bishops of the prov- 
ince threw down the pillar, and condemned the practice. Father Dele- 
haye expresses his gratitude for the wisdom of thoge bishops. 

The last two chapters, the most remarkable of the book, deal with 
the daily life of the Stylites and their relations to the monastic institu- 
tions. The various practical difficulties of living continuously and 
during many years on the top of a pillar are examined in detail, and all 
evidences are critically weighed, with the result of proving that we are 
really dealing with facts and not mere imaginative descriptions. 

On the question of the origin of this practice, Father Delehaye 
rejects the opinion of Zoeckler (Askese u. Ménchtum, 1897) and of 
Toutain (Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, 1912) that Stylitism is to 
be connected with an ancient Syrian rite of Hierapolis. According to 
Delehaye “il n’y a point d’emprunt: il y a adaptation originale, due a 
des circonstances fortuites, des pratiques ascétiques en vigueur”. To 
prove this theory he gives a masterly description of the environment in 
which Stylitism was born and explains the rise of this extraordinary 
religious phenomenon by the intensity of the monastic and ascetic life 
of the region. In the end Father Delehaye points to the analogies and 
differences between the Stylites and Indian ascetics. 

The reader cannot help feeling that in the present work the eminent 
Bollandist has taken a more conservative attitude toward the Stylites 
than he has shown in other works toward other classes of hagiographic 
heroes. The opinion that the Stylites are not to be considered “ni des 
faibles d’esprit, ni des orgueilleux, ni des fanatiques ”, that “leur spiri- 
tualité est saine d’ordinaire”, and that Stylitism is not at all “une 
déviation du monachisme ”, may be rather extreme. But we agree en- 
tirely with the learned author when he concludes: ‘Le Stylitisme a 
fleuri dans des conditions qui n’existent plus, et nous l’ajouterons 
franchement, dans des conditions dont le retour n’est pas de tout point 


souhaitable.” 
Georce La PIANA. 
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BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. Edited by J. R. TANNER, 
Litt.D.; C. W. Previrf-Orton, M.A.; Z. N. Brooke, M.A. 
Volume IV. The Eastern Roman Empire (717-1453). (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1923. Pp. xxxvi, 993. II maps. 50s.) 

As Professor Bury explains in his admirable introduction: ‘“ The 
present volume carries on the fortunes of a portion of Europe to the 
end of the Middle Ages. This exception to the general chronological 
plan of the work seemed both convenient and desirable.” ‘For it 
enables us to emphasize the capital fact that throughout the Middle Ages 
the same Empire which was founded by Augustus continued to exist 
and function and occupy even in its final weakness a unique position in 
Europe—a fact which would otherwise be dissipated, as it were, and 
obscured amid the records of another system of states with which it 
was not in close or constant contact.” 

The plan followed may be described approximately, but not exactly, 
as follows: chapters I-IV., XI., XII., XVI, give a chronological history 
of the Empire to 1261; chapters XIV. and XV. describe the Fourth 
Crusade and the Latin states which were an outcome, to 1571; chap- 
ters VII., VIII., XVII., XVIIL., the northern neighbors of the Empire; 
chapters IX. and XIX., the relations between the Church at Constanti- 
nople and that at Rome; chapters XXII.-XXIV., law, government, 
administration, and civilization of the Empire; chapter V., the struggle 
with the Saracens; chapter X., Moslem civilization of the Abbassids 
and Seljiqs; chapter XXI., the Ottoman Turks to the Fall of Con- 
stantinop!e; chapter VI., Armenia; chapter XIII., Venice from its 
beginnings to 1201; chapter XX., the Mongols. 

There are fifteen authors and the reasons for the choice of most of 
them will be apparent to anyone at all familiar with the field. Diehl 
writes five chapters in all: two on the history 717 to 861; two on gov- 
ernment and civilization; for these his competence is undisputed and 
some portions are among the most interesting in the volume; his chap- 
ter on the Fourth Crusade and the Latin Empire will be mentioned 
later. Miller also contributes five chapters: on the first Bulgarian 
empire; on Greece and the Aegean (1204-1571); on the empire of 
Nicaea’; and on the Balkan states, 1186 to 1483. His studies on all 
these subjects are well known and have already been noticed in this 
Review. The late Ferdinand Chalandon contributed the two chapters 
on the Comneni. His two volumes on their reigns have also been noted 
in this journal. In his second chapter he carries the history a little 
farther than in his second volume. To Louis Bréhier were entrusted 
the two chapters on the relations of the churches, on which he had 
already written so brilliantly. H. F. Brown, of course, writes on Ven- 
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ice; and the late Sir Edwin Pears, the chapter on the Ottoman Turks, 
in which the history of the Empire from 1261 to 1453 is to be sought. 
The Abbé Vogt, author of the monograph on Basil I., has two chapters 
on the Macedonian dynasty. Loewe, of Queens College, Cambridge, 
writes the section on the Seljiiqs and a chapter on the Mongols, which 
is excellent, the best summary we have, without exaggeration or at- 
tempted exculpation. The choice of Brooks and Vasiliev for the chap- 
ter on the early struggle with the Saracens and of Arnold for the civ- 
ilization under the Abbassids needs no comment. Professor Kadlec of 
the University of Prague writes on the northern neighbors, from Scyth- 
ians to St. Stephen; and Jagic, emeritus professor in the University of 
Vienna, on the conversion of the Slavs, with full knowledge and due 
consideration of the subjects under controversy. Macler of the Ecole 
Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes writes on Armenia; and 
Collinet of the University of Paris, on Byzantine legislation from 565 
to 1453. To these must be added Professor Bury, who supplies the in- 
troduction and a summary of chapter V. We wish that we might have 
had more from his pen. In fact, the lack of any chapter by him is the 
most regrettable feature in the volume. 

In general the plan and choice of subjects for chapters require little 
comment. The volume brings out the position of the Eastern Roman 
Empire as a world power and its relations not only to its neighbors but 
also to the Western Empire. We regret the omission of a chapter on 
the internal history of the Empire from 1261 to 1453. It is not possible 
in a chapter on the Ottoman Turks to pay due attention to the vicissi- 
tudes of the Empire and the reasons for its weakness. The assignment 
of only a single chapter for a description of Byzantine civilization for 
a thousand years seems inadequate, but the pitfalls which beset anyone 
attempting such a task have been successfully avoided by Diehl. The 
inclusion of the history of Venice from its earliest days is necessary, 
as Bury shows (p. xiv) in a passage which I would gladly quote if 
space allowed. 

The writings and opinions of most of the authors are so well known 
that comment is unnecessary in the case of most of the chapters. The 
execution naturally varies greatly. Some chapters, like the fifth, for 
which Bury thought it wise to add a summary, and the one on legis- 
lation, are little more than chronicles of fact; others, notably the chap- 
ter on Venice and the one on the Mongols, are good illustrations of the 
marshalling of facts so that the whole account is interesting and: illum- 
inating. The chapter on the Fourth Crusade and the Latin Empire, 
especially in its earlier pages, contains errors in dates and misleading 
statements. In the chapters on the Comneni Chalandon showed himself 
less of an apologist for the emperors than in his previous writing, but 
he retained some of. the errors which were characteristic of his view- 
point. On page 334 the crusaders under Peter the Hermit are said to 
have “ behaved on their journey through the imperial territory like mere 
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brigands, plundering, burning, and sacking wherever they went”. The 
sources show that this is entirely untrue. On page 338 it is stated that 
Tancred did not take an oath to the Emperor Alexius. Anna Comnena 
and Raoul of Caen say that he did. 

The present volume contains a brief list of corrigenda; three items 
for volume I., two for volume II., seventeen for volume III. The next 
volume will need a much longer list. Among the errors I have noted 
are: Ecloga wrongly dated 740 (p. 11), although the correct date was 
given on page 5; the death of Stephané given as 1163 on page 171 and 
as “after 1164” on page 375. On page 155 it is stated that Armenia 
was ruled for sixty years (633-693) by Byzantine officials; on page 188, 
that “ during the reign of the third Caliph, Othman, the Arabs consolid- 
ated their power in Armenia”. On page 278 there is a reference to the 
kingdom of Lesser Armenia before the end of the eleventh century, al- 
though elsewhere the founding of the kingdom two centuries later is ac- 
curately described. On page 599 the date of the Council of Piacenza is 
given as 1094; on page 603, the date of the death of Henry VI. as 1198. 
The index also would have profited by more careful editing. As this vol- 
ume will frequently be used as a reference book it is unfortunate that it 
is not more accurate. 

The bibliographies as a whole are excellent. In the one for the 
Mongols a useful innovation is the asterisk prefixed to the more im- 
portant works. The one for the Fourth Crusade and the Latin Empire 
is very short, as compared with the others; even in such a brief list 
Fotheringham, Marco Sanudo, and Schaube, Handelsgeschichte, should 
be included. In the bibliography for Armenia the Assises d’Antioche, 
published at Venice in 1876, should be included, as these laws were used 
in the kingdom of Lesser Armenia. In the bibliography for chapter 
XXIV. we miss some titles given in the bibliography to chapter X XI. of 
volume III. which are pertinent even under the limitations laid down by 
Diehl. Also in the bibliographies there are inaccuracies: the quotation 
of the same book with slightly different titles, and incomplete or inexact 
references. 

These minor faults are annoying because this volume is a welcome 
addition to our material on the Eastern Roman Empire and the peoples 
and states which moved within its orbit. It will cause more scholars 
to enter into this fascinating field for research. As yet there has not 
been sufficient study to bring about a consensus of opinion on many 
subjects; hence the contradictory statements by the different authors, 
of which some are mentioned by Professor Bury or in the notes. Every- 
where the opportunity for further critical study is apparent, and this 
volume will be a useful guide. 


Dana C. Munro. 


AM. BIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.—=—4g. 
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Une Vie de Cité: Paris de sa Natssance a nos Jours. Par MARcEL 
PoEte. Tome I. La Jeunesse: des Origines aux Temps Mo- 
dernes. (Paris: Auguste Picard. 1924. Pp. xxx1, 626. 35 fr.) 


TuIs is a work of major importance to students of medieval history, 
whether political, social, or economic, covering as it does in authoritative 
detail the annals and life of the most important city in Continental Europe, 
from its first settlements down to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The volume, a fine specimen of typography, is broken into thirty-two 
chapters, written with that clarity and precision which seem the peculiar 
qualities of historical books in the French language. From the standpoint 
of the working scholar, however, there are two physical drawbacks, both 
somewhat serious. First of all there is no index, and not even an analyti- 
cal table of contents. Doubtless the promised concluding volume on 
modern Paris will carry an index for the entire work, but as the present 
book stands it is often no light task to bring into view a desired reference 
from a volume of 626 pages, aided only by short chapter titles which are 
not always self-explanatory. The second fair criticism comes from the 
complete absence of foot-notes and references. The work is far too am- 
bitious to pass for merely popular reading, and it will disappoint many an 
American scholar to read such a significant chapter as the twenty-sixth, 
on “ Le Monde qui s’Ouvre (XIII® au XIV® Siécles) ”, and be denied the 
least hint in the text of the basis for the extremely curious and detailed 
picture of Parisian economic life therein presented. In fairness it should 
be said, however, that this second criticism is mitigated by the excellent 
introduction (pp. x-xxxi) giving a critical account of the archives, “‘ docu- 
ments narratifs”, statistical data, and “historiens de Paris” on which 
the work is founded. 

After making these two deductions from the practical availability of 
the volume, it is proper to say that its text deserves the highest praise. A 
very slight acquaintance with the problems of medieval social history will 
make one appreciate the wealth of meticulous learning, ennobled by a 
broad and sympathetic scholarship, which has gone into this book. One 
shudders at the physical task of assembling the wealth of concrete facts, 
often going down to the very niceties of local history, concentrated into 
one steadily advancing human narrative. The book in fact is almost as 
full of information as an egg is of meat, yet is devoid of all pedantry, and 
affords an excellent example of the best type of French historical syn- 
thesis. This very circumstance makes detailed reviewing difficult, espe- 
cially as most of the opinions advanced upon general matters are uncon- 
troversial. The general student will probably find the most interesting 
sections in such chapters as those on Roman Paris in the early Christian 
Centuries, upon the Hansa of the Water Merchants in the twelfth century, 
and upon the expansion of commerce and industry in the thirteenth. On 
pages 476 to 511 is the most detailed, dramatic, and apparently accurate 
account of the career of Etienne Marcel and his tragic attempt to glorify 
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the Parisian bourgeoisie that seems available in any book for general 
reading. The last two chapters (among the best) are given over to a 
vivid and detailed description of Paris as it existed about 1450 A.D., al- 
though the author has somewhat succumbed to the temptation of so many 
students of the Middle Ages, and has dwelt too largely upon “la beauté 
urbaine ”, somewhat to the ignoring of the squalid and repulsive aspects of 
the period. 

Not the least valuable part of the work is a copy of a clearly engraved 
and very informing map, originally published about 1550 A.D., showing 
the streets and buildings of Paris while they still retained their pronounced 
medieval features. 

This book in short is one to be added to the private shelves of Ameri- 
can scholars, and it will prove a godsend to the libraries of institutions 
which can not attempt to purchase collections of expensive monographs 
or large sets of documentary material. 

WILLIAM STEARNS Davis. 


History of Iceland. By Knut Gjerset, Ph.D. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1924. Pp. vii, 482. $4.00.) 

THIs is a study of the origin of the Icelandic nation; its early prog- 
ress; subsequent decline and loss of independence; and recent rejuvena- 
tion, marked, in 1918, by restoration as a sovereign state. The sparse- 
ness of Iceland’s population, combined with the unusual abundance of its 
historical records, enabled the author to bring out clearly the interde- 
pendence of the different phases of national life: political degeneration, 
economic depression, intellectual decline, and religious and moral deteri- 
oration are usually found at one and the same time. 

The author hints at, but does not state definitely, the very interesting 
fact that Celtic Christianity preceded the Roman faith in Iceland, being 
introduced from the British Isles where it lingered for several centuries 
after the followers of Columba were vanquished at the Council of Whitby, 
in 664. Roman Christianity was brought in from Norway and was 
adopted by action of the Althing in the year 1000. But for centuries after 
this event the feudistic ideals which had characterized the heathen period 
persisted, and finally led to such anarchic turmoil as offered Norway ample 
excuse for assumption of control. After the Reformation, however, the 
spirit of Christianity gradually transformed the turbulent, hot-headed Ice- 
landers into a people remarkable as respecters of law and friends of 
peace. The new ideals were well tested during the long struggle with 
Denmark for the recovery of lost liberties. Petition, protest, and negotia- 
tion were resorted to again and again, and even boycott was finally em- 
ployed, but never once was violence attempted. Dr. Gjerset declares the 
present-day Icelanders to be ‘“‘ the most orderly and law-abiding people in 
the world ”. 

An especially interesting section describes the struggles of Denmark 
with foreign interlopers. First came the British, who long fished in Ice- 
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landic waters and traded in the ports of the island in contempt of Danish 
prohibitions and protests. But when the Hamburg merchants entered the 
prohibited field, the King of Denmark, by favoring them, finally succeeded 
in ousting the British traders. The fishermen, however, struggled to 
maintain their precarious hold, with the result that, according to Jén 
Stefansson, Henry VIII. of England twice negotiated with the Danish 
king for the purchase of Iceland (Denmark and Sweden with Iceland and 
Finland, pp. 162-163). But Dr. Gjerset makes no mention of such an at- 
tempt at purchase and does not comment upon the statement of Dr. Ste- 
fansson. Consequently, the reader who is already familiar with the brief 
treatise of the latter may be left somewhat uncertain whether such impor- 
tant negotiations really took place. 

The book is well-balanced and adequately documented, but the omis- 
sion of a bibliography is regrettable. A more generous use of commas in 
certain places would have enabled the reader to grasp the thought more 
quickly. Accent marks are here and there omitted from Icelandic words, 
and the following typographical errors have been noted: “treatise” for 
treaties (p. 433); “Ireland” for Iceland (p. 345) ; “ wetted ” for whetted 
(p. 109); and “ individualistics ” for individualistic (p. 313). In the 
section dealing with Icelandic immigration to America there is a slip of 
another sort. Allusion is made to “Grafton, in Marshall County, North 
Dakota” (p. 466). Grafton is in Walsh County, North Dakota, while 
Marshall County is across the state line, in Minnesota. 

As a whole, the book is sound and scholarly, and is a fit companion for 
the author’s History of the Norwegian People. Moreover, it constitutes 
the first real history of Iceland in English, and is perhaps the best work 
on the subject in any language, with the possible exception of Icelandic. 
It will be welcomed alike by students of literature and of history. 


Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 


The History of Ireland. By STEPHEN Gwynn. (London: Mac- 
millan and Company; New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. 
Pp. vili, 549. 12s. 6d.) 

In this well-printed but somewhat bulky volume Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
undertakes to present a “summary outline of Irish history” from pre- 
Christian times to the adoption of the Free State constitution. “I have 
studied Irish history ”, he explains, “as a means to understand my own 
country, in which | have lived long and travelled much, about which I 
have written much, and for which I have worked; and in so far as I have 
felt able to interpret the past, it has always been in the light of the pres- 
ent that I knew.” The unostentatious use of this wide knowledge of the 
Ireland of to-day and yesterday is felt throughout the book. 

Mr. Gwynn is specially interested in politics, and for him history is 
chiefly past politics. The book is in the main a narrative of political 
events, told with considerable detail. The topical treatment of historical 
matters is strictly limited, and for the most part introduced here and there 
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incidentally to the narrative. The political, however, has not been the 
strong side of Irish national life, and the author would have been well 
advised to have curtailed the space allotted thereto in order to give fuller 
treatment to such subjects as early social conditions ; early medieval litera- 
ture and art; the organization and work of the so-called Celtic Church; 
the efforts by which the Catholic religion maintained itself through the 
years of persecution ; the influence of Ireland on the outside world through 
successive emigration movements. It is curious to find a history of Ire- 
land of this size in which no mention is made of Columban or of Johannes 
Eriugena. Mr. Gwynn has evidently deliberately confined his attention 
very closely to matters lying within the four seas of Erin; yet of the 
western isle too it may be said “they little know of Ireland who only 
Ireland know”. Comparatively generous treatment has been granted eco- 
nomic conditions during the last three centuries, though even here it 
would seem that more attention should have been given to “ co-operation ” 
and to “ labor ” in the years which led up to 1916. 

A few minor errors of fact, and a very few misprints, have been no- 
ticed. 

The book is not designed for the use of the special student. An an- 
alytical table of contents is a need which the index only very partially 
supplies ; as an index it is admitted to be “ technically ” incomplete. There 
is no bibliography—unless we regard as such the acknowledgment in the 
preface of peculiar indebtedness to a small number of publications—and 
there are practically no references to sources. The only extra-textual 
helps to the reader are two maps, one of 1923, the other of 1567, both on 
too small a scale to be of real service. 

The historical treatises mentioned in the preface as forming the basis 
of the work are among the best of their kind. There are many others, 
however, which seem to have been neglected. In particular, there is no 
evidence that adequate use has been made of valuable studies in French, 
German, and other Continental languages—the writings of such men as 
Arbois de Jubainville, Zimmer, Bonn, Roger, Gougaud, Marstrander, 
Czarnowski. 

Nevertheless Mr. Gwynn’s work is valuable. It will give the general 
reader a clear comprehension of the past which lies behind present politi- 
cal and economic conditions. The author’s sanity, his impartiality, his 
sympathy, his understanding of political affairs, his literary skill serve 
him well in the task of historian, and in a broad survey his presentation 
of the long drama of international and interracial relations from the Eliza- 
bethan conquest to the Sinn Fein revolution takes on something of the ap- 
pearance of a masterpiece. 

JaMes F. KENNEY. 
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Mediaeval England: a New Edition of Barnard’s Companton to 
English History. Edited by H. W. C. Davis. (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press; London and New York: Oxford University Press. 
1924. Pp. xxi, 632. 21 s.) 

For those that have not known this delightful book in its earlier form 
a word of general description may be necessary. The Companion in the 
edition of 1902, and to-day, contains articles by various writers on selected 
phases of early English life and thought, each article being more or less 
chronological in arrangement and covering the period to the Tudors. 
The subjects chosen for discussion in this edition are: architecture, cos- 
tume, heraldry, shipping, town and country life, the orders of clergy, 
learning and education, art, coinage, and trade. Of these, as the very 
brief preface states, the chapters and sections on ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, monks, friars, and secular clergy, handwriting, printed books, and 
coinage have been written anew. Political history is omitted, perhaps to 
the advantage of a book of this kind, where so brief a statement as would 
be necessary might become perfunctory; but the reader is much less easily 
reconciled to the exclusion of any discussion of early English literature, 
and of early English law. The illustrations, especially the reproductions 
made from illuminated manuscripts, add greatly to the charm of the book. 
A comparison inevitably suggests itself with the excellent volume on 
Medieval France, edited by Mr. Tilley, which includes chapters on geog- 
raphy, political history, and literature, but omits some subjects treated in 
the Companion. 

Although where a large field must be covered in a few pages the dis- 
cussion becomes occasionally a summary of fairly well-known facts, yet 
it is on the whole the virtue of the book that it avoids this evident danger, 
dealing with the inner meaning rather than the outward forms of medieval 
life. Thus the delightful chapters on heraldry, architecture, and hand- 
writing might easily, in less skillful and sympathetic hands, have become 
merely technical treatises. The danger of overlapping material has also 
been well avoided by the editor, while one of the instructive features of 
. the book is that it enables us to regard from unusual angles events and 
movements worn somewhat threadbare in their conventional treatment. 
The influence of the Whitby decision on handwriting and art is a case in 
point, and also the effect of the Black Death on art. 

A serious question is raised, it may seem to some readers, by the in- 
clusion side by side with authoritative articles representing the last word 
of modern scholarship, like Mr. Little’s contributions, of other articles by 
scholars no longer living, whose work, meritorious when written, no 
longer contains the sum of modern research and study. Actual mistakes 
can be corrected, essential additional facts can be added by so learned and 
experienced an editor, but the point of view from which the earlier article 
was written might have been different if the same scholar with larger 
knowledge were rewriting it to-day, and there may therefore be a certain 
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posthumous injustice done. A great deal of water has flowed under the 
bridge, for example, since Mr. Warner wrote on rural life in medieval 
England. One writer, wrongly reputed dead, has made his vigorous pro- 
test on this general matter in a recent number of the Literary Supple- 
ment to the London Times. Changes made by the editor in the earlier 
articles are in no way indicated in the text. It is true that in a work of 
this character foot-notes would be out of place and a detriment to the ap- 
pearance of the well-printed pages. The lists of books of reference given 
at the ends of the sections are admirable in their content, but short and 
necessarily, therefore, highly selective. The individual reader will often 
probably want to make additions. Dr. Gras’s work on the Customs 
Revenue, for example, would be of interest in connection with the late 
Mr. Leadam’s article on Trade and Commerce, and Miss Power’s recent 
work, perhaps published too late for inclusion, in illustrating monastic 
life. The arguments of Mr. Loomis for an Anglo-Saxon origin of the 
Bayeux tapestry should perhaps be referred to in connection with that 
great work of art. 

Criticism, while inevitable in dealing with a book that covers so many 
phases of English life, yet seems a little ungracious in view of the pleas- 
ure and profit so many readers will derive from Mediaeval England—be 
they students entering on their first study of medieval history or general 
readers of intelligence, with literary and artistic interests, or readers more 
learned in particular subjects seeking to enjoy the fruit of the labor of 
other scholars in other fields of English life and thought. 


N. NEILSON. 


Europe, 1450-1789. By Epwarp RayMonp TurNER, Professor of 

European History in the University of Michigan. (Garden City, 

N. Y.: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 1923. Pp. xvii, 871. 

$3.50.) 

Turis book of 871 pages purports to tell the story of life in Europe 
during the three and a half centuries lying between the fall of Constan- 
tinople and the opening of the French Revolution. The first chapter is 
devoted to a survey of medieval Europe in which feudalism, life on the 
manors, and the growth of towns are adequately dealt with, but in which 
is omitted all mention of the rise of the universities and the various 
streams of mystical and rationalistic thought that did so much to create 
the modern world. The chapter on the Renaissance is also largely a 
summary of what took place before 1453; and at least ten others of 
the twenty-six chapters go far back into the medieval centuries to take 
a long running jump at the period with which the book professes to 
deal. 

A wide conception of history is displayed in the remaining pages 
that confine themselves to the years lying between the Turkish occupa- 
tion of the imperial city on the Bosporus and the meeting of the States- 
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General at Versailles. The military, political, economic, social, scien- 
tific, philosophical, artistic, and religious aspects of life are all in- 
cluded in the story. In the main they are treated in a very satisfactory 
manner. Particularly successful is the clear and attractive account of 
political and economic events and institutions. The author has here 
shown us that fields which have been often reaped, and even some that 
have been painfully gleaned, are still capable of yielding a rich harvest 
of interest. 

It is otherwise, however, when we come to philosophical and relig- 
ious matters. The history of philosophy is one of the most fascinating 
stories any historian has to tell. But in order to present in an effective 
manner the story of the life and work of the makers of modern philos- 
ophy, to sketch the forces and circumstances which molded them and 
gave to their thinking its tone and tendency, and to show in some ade- 
quate manner how each received the problem of philosophy from his 
predecessors, and what solution of it he handed down to his successors, 
a strictly chronological account of the various thinkers is necessary, and 
the failure of the book to treat the philosophers with whom it deals in 
the proper order of time is to be regretted. 

The six sentences on page 694 relating to the Anabaptists and their 
descendants are wholly unsatisfactory, if not actually misleading; and 
on the following page there is no mention of the most distinguishing 
characteristic of the Quakers. It is a common thing to find these 
mystics of the Reformation unjustly ignored or cruelly misrepresented 
in historical narratives; yet time is surely, if slowly, delivering its 
sufficient verdict on the Anabaptists. There are still graver errors in 
the account of religious matters. Nowhere is the theology of Luther, or 
that of Calvin, completely and correctly explained. The statements on 
pages 194 and 195 regarding Luther’s pivotal dogma and its discussion 
by the Council of Trent show a complete misunderstanding of the sub- 
ject. How was it possible for the Council to consider the acceptance 
of a doctrine that automatically rendered the entire priesthood and all 
the sacraments unnecessary ? 

The book is generously supplied with maps. There are forty-three 
of them, of which one deals principally with geography, two with ethnog- 
raphy, six with economic or religious matters, and the remainder with 
military or political affairs and conditions. A few of them are too 
crowded with detail; but the technic of all of them is excellent. 

In conclusion it may be said that the value of this book, written 
with admirable fairness, is greatly increased by the fact that it recog- 
nizes the unity of movement in human thought and life. The details of 
intellectual, artistic, and religious activity are shown to be symptomatic 
of the life of the time, to have their counterparts in the general social 
life of the people. This constant recognition of the solidarity of life 
gives vitality to the book and increases its power of illumination. 

Epwarp HuiME. 
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Early Treatises on the Practice of the Justices of the Peace im the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By BertHa H. Putnam, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor in Mount Holyoke College. [Ox- 
ford Studies in Social and Legal History, edited by Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff, vol. VII., no. XIII.] (Oxford: Clarendon Press ; 
London and New York: Oxford University Press. 1924. Pp. 
Ix, 424. $4.70.) 

Four treatises dealing with justices of the peace were being fre- 
quently reprinted during the sixteenth century and have until now 
formed the principal source (after the statute book) of our knowledge 
of the working of that institution. The first of these, the anonymous 
Boke of Justyces of Peas, is here critically examined, its bibliography 
provisionally settled, and its sources traced. The outcome is the im- 
portant discovery that it is a misleading piece of work by a compiler 
who failed to distinguish in his sources between documents which came 
there as archives of the clerk of the peace, and those which belonged 
to the clerk of the crown. The two jurisdictions are very. different, al- 
though the offices were often held by the same man. This confusion 
results in the Boke—and modern historians who have relied upon it— 
attributing to justices of the peace some powers which at that time they 
did not and could not exercise. But Miss Putnam makes handsome 
amends for depriving us of one source by giving us two others. The 
first is a book of forms dating from ca. 1422 (printed here, pp. 237-286), 
which is much earlier, more reliable, and all but exhaustive in its presen- 
tation of the work of the justices. Legal historians will find in it a 
valuable supplement to the Registrum Omnium Brevium. The second 
(pp. 286-414) is a reading upon the peace by Thomas Marowe in 1503 
which was used extensively by Lambarde and Crompton in their later 
treatises. It is an elaborate discussion of the jurisdiction by a thor- 
oughly competent serjeant, and as usual in such readings, it discusses 
the subject from a more theoretical standpoint than do the manuals of 
practice which till now have been our sole material. 

Naturally, many questions of great importance are raised in the 
course of the work, and Miss Putnam contributes to their discussion 
a considerable quantity of new material drawn from her wide knowledge 
of manuscript sources. A notable example is the relationship of the 
justices of the peace to the courts at Westminster and to the visiting 
commissioners of gaol delivery and oyer and terminer, which is an ob- 
scure but central problem with reflections perhaps in the history of the 
clerks of the peace and of the crown. There are other interesting ob- 
servations upon various legal points raised by Fitzherbert and Marowe, 
the eligibility of women for the commission, the authorship of certain 
works sometimes attributed to Fitzherbert, and the history of the Mar- 
owe family. 

The bibliography of treatises on justices of the peace (pp. 224-237) 
adds much new detail to a complicated subject, and we believe that the 
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policy of transcribing Marowe’s law-French outlined in pages 286-288 
satisfactorily meets a troublesome difficulty; in a legal text of this date 
it is hard to believe (until philologists shall have established the con- 
trary) that final flourishes deserve more respect than Miss Putnam 
accords them. 

Of matters of detail there is little to say. On page ix the “ Bio- 
graphical” should be, of course, the Bibliographical Society; on page 
13 “ vre” (conjecturally emended to “ ?use”) is fairly frequent in law- 
French for “use” and still survives in the compound “enure”. Page 
196, note 2, is a reference to Olive v. Ingram, where it is said that “the 
Mirror of Justices mentions women justices of the peace” which struck 
the author as “strange”, since that institution did not exist when the 
Mirror was written. The solution is simple; the Mirror does not say 
“ justices of the peace’, but “ judges ”. 

Numerous cross-references and a careful index make easily access- 
ible the varied material contained in the book, and Miss Putnam is to be 
congratulated upon so substantial a contribution to the sources and 
history of the justices of the peace. Her work has all the qualities of 
learning, originality, and attractive presentation which distinguish the 
Oxford Studies, published by the Clarendon Press under the editorship 
of Sir Paul Vinogradoff. 

THEODORE F, T. PLUCKNETT. 


The Elizabethan Stage. By E. K. CHAMBERS. In four volumes. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1923. Pp. xli, 388; vii, 557; v, 518; v, 467. £3 10s.) 
In 1903 Mr. E. K. Chambers published two volumes on the Medi- 

aeval Stage which threw a flood of new light on the subject and marked 

an epoch in its study. Now he appears with a continuation of his theme 
in four stately volumes entitled The Elizabethan Stage. The earlier 
volumes were of little less interest to the historian than to the student 
of literature, for they were full of information, critically handled and 
clearly presented, on social and economic conditions. The new volumes 
are even more important to the historian, both because they are devoted, 
not to the drama as a literary form, but to the stage as a social institu- 

tion, and because they cover in larger space a briefer period—and a 

period of unusual historical significance, that from the accession of 

Elizabeth to the death of Shakespeare. 

The scope and interest of the volumes are well indicated by the 
titles of the main divisions of the work: “ The Court”; “ The Control 
of the Stage”; “The Companies”; “The Playhouses”; ‘“ Plays and 
Playwrights ”. 

Book I. (vol. I., pp. 1-234), entitled ‘“‘ The Court”, consists of 
seven chapters, all of which are of value for the historian... Chapter 
I., on Elizabeth and James, displays with an excellent bibliography and 
full documentation the attitudes of these two sovereigns towards pub- 
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lic social functions and the general aspects of court life in the two 
reigns. Chapter II., the Royal Household, is a detailed study of the 
organization of the royal household with particular reference to the 
authority and activities of the Lord Chamberlain, the Treasurer of the 
Household, and the Privy Council. Chapter III., the Revels Office, pre- 
sents the most complete study that has yet been published of the officials 
and machinery for the control of court entertainments. Chapters IV., 
V., and VI. give a survey of pageantry in general as distinguished from 
masques and plays, an historical sketch of the masque (or mask, as Mr. 
Chambers prefers to call it), and an analysis of this type of entertain- 
ment as it existed in the Jacobean period. To the student of literature 
pageantry and masques are of subordinate interest, but to the historian 
of taste, manners, and social forces, as well as to the economist, their 
importance can hardly be exaggerated. Chapter VII., the Court Play, 
discusses, not the subjects or technique of the plays, but the general 
arrangement and conditions governing the presentation of plays at 
court. 

Book II., ‘The Control of the Stage”, occupies the rest of volume 
I. (pp. 235-388). It is divided into four chapters, the titles of which 
are self-explanatory: VIII., Humanism and Puritanism; IX., the 
Struggle of Court and City; X., the Actor’s Quality; XI., the Actor’s 
Economics. Each of these chapters summarizes a vast literature of in- 
formation and discussion, gives full references for facts and opinions, 
and presents the conclusions of the author upon the many difficult ques- 
tions involved. The chapters of this volume and the appendixes in vol- 
ume IV. are perhaps the parts of the work which are of greatest value 
to the social as distinguished from the literary historian, though the 
other volumes are also rich in information and suggestions. 

Book III. (II. 1-350) is devoted to the actors. In chapter XII., 
after an introductory discussion of the companies of boy actors and 
the causes which led to their organization and controlled their activities, 
the history of each of these companies is given in condensed form but 
with great detail. Chapter XIII. furnishes similarly detailed accounts 
of the adult companies, and chapter XIV. discusses the Italian players in 
England and the English players in Scotland and on the Continent. 
Chapter XV. is a brief biographical dictionary of all the actors of the 
period whose names have been handed down. 

Book IV., “The Playhouses” (II. 351-557 and III. 1-154), dis- 
cusses the difference between public and private theatres and after a 
history of each of these devotes a chapter to a general discussion of the 
structure and conduct of theatres, a chapter which of course contains 
many interesting glimpses of life in Elizabethan and Jacobean London. 
Then follow three chapters on staging, entitled respectively Staging at 
Court, Staging in the Theatres—Sixteenth Century, and Staging in the 
Theatres—Seventeenth Century. 

Book V., “Plays and Playwrights”, consists of three chapters. 
Chapter XXII., the Printing of Plays (III. 155-198), discusses the re- 
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lations between publishers and the sources of their texts, with the vexed 
problems of shorthand reports and “stolne and surreptitious copies ”. 
Incidentally, light is thrown upon such subjects as the influence of the 
conditions of publishing upon the quality of the texts and form of the 
stage directions. The rest of volume III. (pp. 199-518) is occupied by 
chapter XXIII, a brief biographical dictionary of Elizabethan play- 
wrights. Under the name of each known playwright are given in con- 
densed form the records concerning his life, a list of plays ascribed to 
him in whole or in part, with brief statements of any problems involved, 
and references to the principal discussions of them. 

Volume IV. brings the completion of the study of plays and play- 
wrights, and appendixes and indexes to the four volumes. Chapter 
XXIV., Anonymous Work (pp. 1-74), lists in alphabetical order the 
anonymous plays, masks, and receptions and entertainments, with 
information and bibliographical details similar to those furnished for 
plays by known authors. A list of the appendixes (pp. 75-406) will 
show that they are not the least interesting and important features of 
the work: A Court Calendar, Court Payments, Documents of Criticism, 
Documents of Control, Plague Records, The Presence-Chamber at 
Greenwich, Serlio’s Trattato sopra le Scene, The Gull’s Hornbook, Res- 
toration Testimony, Academic Plays, Printed Plays, Lost Plays, Manu- 
script Plays. The indexes are four in number: of plays, persons, places, 
and subjects. Though accurate, they are selective rather than complete, 
and, however regrettable this may be, it was clearly inevitable, in view 
of the enormous mass of detailed information contained in the volumes. 

No doubt the foregoing survey of the volumes has seemed mechan- 
ical and unduly detailed, but the volumes are in truth a complete syste- 
matic encyclopaedia of information upon all points relating to the pro- 
duction of plays during the greatest period in the history of the English 
drama. Of course I do not mean to assert that the work is flawless. 
Perfection is neither attainable by a human author nor admissible by 
a human reviewer. Critics will point out that the bibliography of the 
royal household is not quite complete, that the discussion of the influ- 
ence of the followers of Vitruvius upon stage architecture and settings 
is less full than it might have been if the author had known Dr. L. B. 
Campbell’s recent volume, and that the account of Mr. Pollard’s studies 
on dramatic publication is not entirely satisfactory; but in the end it 
must be admitted that no other work exists or ever has existed that 
deserves comparison with this, either as a guide to information and 
opinion or as a presentation of the most authoritative conclusions in 
this field. Heretofore not only the general reader, but even the spe- 
cialist, has been appalled by the enormous mass of information and dis- 
cussion. Mr. Chambers has made it possible to form independent judg- 
ments on disputed points without devoting a lifetime to each of them. 

Joun M. Man ty. 
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Un Témoin Ignoré de la Révolution: le Comte de Fernan Nunez, 
Ambassadeur d’Espagne a Paris, 1787-1791. Par ALBERT 
Mousse, Archiviste-Paléographe. (Paris: Edouard Champion. 
1924. Pp. ix, 356. 25 fr.) 

Is the reputation which the French have acquired in the field of 
diplomacy to be explained in some degree by the activity of their editors 
of documents in publishing the sources of diplomatic history? This 
work has progressed in France to a degree unrivalled in the United 
States, and, we believe, in any other land. Such a devotion to the 
sources for the history of international relations makes it all the more 
surprising that this vitally important Nufiez correspondence has only 
now been exploited for the first time. It would be difficult to find a body 
of official letters as interesting and significant as those of the Spanish 
ambassador at the court of Versailles during the two years before and 
after the convocation of the Estates General. The failure of the royal 
family’s flight from France marks the tragic dénot#ment of this series 
of despatches, though M. Mousset carries the embassy’s record through 
the declaration of war against Great Britain on the first of February, 
1793. 

A terrific upheaval like the French Revolution is sure to leave a 
plethora of material for the historian. Among such a mass of records, 
for accuracy of fact, though not for sympathetic understanding of great 
social and political transitions, the despatches of the various diplomatic 
representatives in France cannot be surpassed. It is the chief business 
of such agents to make precise and accurate reports to their principals. 
There were at least two diplomatists of conspicuous perspicacity and lit- 
erary ability who witnessed at first hand the events of the Revolution and 
who wrote minutely and thoughtfully on what they saw. Both were 
hostile. One was the one-legged bachelor tobacco merchant, the versa- 
tile and brilliant Gouverneur Morris, a representative of the recently 
established republic which had such a great influence on French polit- 
ical thought. His letters, written first as a private individual to George 
Washington, and later as the minister of the United States to Jefferson, 
and also to President Washington, have long been a valued historical 
source. The other, Count de Fernan Nufiez, was a highly polished 
Spanish nobleman, of wide European experience in various courts, par- 
ticularly the Bourbon courts. He and his Countess, une Espagnole fort 
piquante, with un dent noir et un autre qui sort du rang, comme les 
officters 2 la parade (this is his own description of her), and their num- 
erous progeny lived and worried through those four hectic years. Their 
eighth child was born as they passed through the Netherlands on their 
way out of France in the autumn of 1791. These family facts should 
not escape a notice by the reviewer. They are the subject of frequent 
passages that enliven with quick personal interest the recital of many a 
prodigious political event. They add an element to the narrative that 
does not exist in the letters of the unworried Morris. 
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For the student of diplomatic history the Nufiez despatches vividly 
illustrate the passing of an old order, the domination of Europe by the 
Family Compact. The way in which Pitt broke down that compact 
during the Nootka crisis by taking advantage of the paralysis of France 
is told in detail and with dramatic interest in the day-by-day narrative 
of the Spanish ambassador, who had seen from the beginning that the 
Revolution would, as Burke later described it, create a political vacuum 
where France had been. The Nootka affair, which was the end of the 
compact, was really the beginning of the Anglo-Spanish rapprochement 
which was to produce a complete reversal of position when Spain 
joined the First Coalition. Nowhere can the student follow with 
greater clarity and instruction this remarkable sequence of events. It 
is no wonder that Nufiez, as well as the French court, believed that 
the Revolution was helped along by British funds. There is also a chap- 
ter illustrating the attitude of Spain—aloofness and unwillingness to go 
in the wake of France—during the earlier affairs of the Russo-Turkish 
and the Northern wars. 

The most important revelation of the correspondence is the intimacy 
of Nufiez in the plots of Marie Antoinette and the royal family to es- 
cape from France. Louis XVI. deposited with the King of Spain, 
through Nufiez, a solemn repudiation of all the acts of the National 
Assembly after June, 1789, to which he had solemnly consented publicly, 
a repudiation to be given to the world at some future opportune time. 
The queen plotted desperately in private interviews with the ambassador. 
Secret messages, burned by the ambassador in his own fireplace, went 
back and forth between the Queen of France and the King of Spain. 
All to no avail. Of sympathy Charles IV. had much, of inclination to 
intervene with no guaranty of allied help, none. And he had unhealthy 
fear of the contamination of Spain by the ideas of the Revolution. 
These he tried to shut out by a cordon sanitaire maintained at the Pyr- 
enees by eighteen thousand guards, by a rigid censorship of the press, 
and by a tyrannical inquisition of all Frenchmen residing in Spain. 
This effort is abundantly described in the letters which passed between 
the ambassador and Floridablanca. 

The arrangement by the editor is the best for the general historical 
reader. He does not outline the correspondence chronologically, but 
groups the principal despatches, quoted at length, about the chief epi- 
sodes of the time and persons concerned; the beginnings of the Revolu- 
tion, counter-revolutionary plots, the féte of the Federation, the relig- 
ious crisis, problems of diplomatic precedence raised by the gradual 
transfer to the Assembly of the executive power, the flight to Varennes. 
In this way he undoubtedly presents within the space of one volume a 
faithful summary of the several hundred documents concerned. The 
specialist will be perturbed at the lack of anything approaching a cal- 
endar, and will search in vain for things not connected with the main 
subjects elaborated under chapter heads. For example, the student of 
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early American diplomacy will find nothing there concerning the ob- 
scure negotiations in 1791 by which Jefferson, through Lafayette, sought 
to influence the French Foreign Minister, Montmorin, to induce Spain 
to yield the navigation of the Mississippi to the United States. But 
he will learn that Montmorin, tired of his job and disgusted at the Rev- 
olution, had other things to think about than forcing his one and sorely 
vexed nominal ally to do for the United States something she was then 
determined not to do. Nor does the editor embellish his material with 
very many helpful foot-notes. There are only a few references to any- 
thing but the legajo numbers of the documents cited. In this respect 
the work lags behind the best American standards of editing. The vol- 
ume has the novelty, for French editions, of an index. The French 
translation of the Spanish text appears to be admirably done. 

The omissions named are only perplexities for the specialist. The 
general historian and the student of the French Revolution may be well 
satisfied that he is not wearied by the tiresome superabundance of 
Castilian prose that inevitably accompanies any batch of Spanish dip- 
lomatic correspondence. The material as presented has not a dull page, 
and gives a record of capital importance, not diminished by the reflec- 
tions which it is bound to stir up on revolutions of our own century. 

SAMUEL FLacc BEMIS. 


Commercial Policy in the French Revolution: a Study of the Career 
of G. J. A. Ducher. By Frepertck L. Nusssaum, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Temple University. (Washington, D. C.: 
American Historical Association. 1923. Pp. 388. $1.50.) 


In this study Mr. Nussbaum has brought into high relief one of the 
hitherto little noted figures of the French Revolution whose life included 
a career as consul, journalist, pamphleteer, and adviser to committees of 
the revolutionary assemblies. ‘“G. J. A. Ducher was the author of an 
important body of legislation in the French National Convention, includ- 
ing, on the one hand, several restrictionist measures culminating in the 
Navigation Act and, on the other, several acts of administrative reorgan- 
ization.” Stated more fully, 


Ducher brought about the establishment in principle of exclusionism in 
commercial policy, he completed, or helped to complete, the commercial 
unification of France, he reorganized the customs service on a strictly 
national basis, after the example of the United States, he established 
commercial advantages as objects of French diplomacy, as Vergennes had 
failed to do. From another point of view, it may be noted that prac- 
tically all of the legislation relating to questions of commerce and ad- 
ministration, passed by the Convention between the downfall of the 
Girondins and the revolution of Thermidor, shows his influence or was 
entirely his work. 


This thesis is supported not only by the close similarity between Ducher’s 
proposals and the acts passed but by the explicit acknowledgment of inem- 
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bers of several committees with which he had close relations. The pur- 
pose of this study is, however, not primarily biographical. It is rather 
to illustrate, by means of an examination of the career and influence of 
Ducher, the progress and significance of the commercial revolution. 

The significance of Mr. Nussbaum’s work is fourfold. In the first 
place, it is an interesting example of the recent appreciation of the im- 
portance of the constructive work accomplished during the Revolution, 
especially of constructive work along economic lines. In the second 
place, it offers a new illustration of American influence. Ducher had 
made a special study of the American system and the French national 
customs organization was developed by the Convention under his influence 
upon the model of the American system. In the third place, Mr. Nuss- 
baum points out the fact, hitherto little noticed, that there was a real 
economic difference between the Gironde and the Mountain in that the 
former was anti-mercantilist and the latter mercantilist. And _ finally, 
avoiding to a notable degree the besetting sin of the biographer, of over- 
emphasizing the subject of his biography, he succeeds in his purpose of 
keeping a proper relation between the career of Ducher and the movement 
with which he was connected. As Mr. Nussbaum says, “ Ducher’s was 
no voice crying in the wilderness". There was already a reaction to a 
new mercantilism and he was only its spokesman. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the theses printed at the beginning 
of the volume are not stated a little less dogmatically. As they stand they 
hardly lead the reader to expect the moderation and balance by which the 
work is really marked. For instance, one thesis states that “the Gironde 
favored the slave trade, the Mountain was hostile to it”. But in the text 
(p. 245) the writer says: “ Perhaps it would be impossible to believe that 
the leaders of the Girondists would have opposed, openly at least, the 
abolition of slavery. It can scarcely be questioned, however, in view of 
the facts presented, that considerations of some sort, public or private, had 
dulled the pristine ardor of the Girondist leaders in the conflict against 
the slave trade.” 

The work has an admirable bibliography and index. It was awarded 
the Herbert Baxter Adams prize for 1917. 

Exo1se Every. 


Wilberforce: a Narrative. By R. CoupLanp, Beit Professor of 
Colonial History in the University of Oxford. (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press; New York: Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. 
vii, 528. 16s.) 

Proressor CoupLaNnp describes his work modestly as a narrative. He 
uses this form of historical writing not without design, for it enables 
him to secure two appropriate effects. In the first place, Wilberforce’s 
militant piety, like that of all the Clapham sect, impinged upon several 
vested commercial interests within the empire; it importuned and shad- 
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owed contemporary statesmen; it intruded itself into international re- 
lations. A conventional biography covering so wide and varied a field 
would have become entangled inevitably in digressions and annotations. 
A narrative, restricting itself as this does to detail illustrating Wilber- 
force’s own personal contact with men and events—his progression to 
“ sainthood ” through political combat—attains a vivid epic quality that a 
different form of presentation could not impart. The sequence of inci- 
dent, scene, and episode creates an impression of lifelike activity, quick- 
ening many a phase of the later Georgian period that would be unattrac- 
tive to readers if seen in a less personal guise. The slave trade, for ex- 
ample, loses here none of the sordidness that a Clapham pamphlet might 
try to convey; but even the slave trade becomes transmuted into a sub- 
ject of compelling interest through this recital of Wilberforce’s part in 
its abolition. 

This skillful focusing of a whole era on one man’s career has, too, 
the advantage of absolving the writer from the fathoming and construing 
of motives; and in dealing with humanitarians and their opponents this 
is a welcome simplification of the task. Further, in the case of Wilber- 
force, a narrative has this particular merit: a “saint”, especially one 
who thinks and speaks in the evangelical idiom, is a baffling subject for a 
political historian; yet Wilberforce’s intimate life in the sanctuary of his 
own mind is too essentially a part of him to be disregarded. With an air 
of respectful detachment, yet with unerring discernment, Professor Coup- 
land lets a simple action, an occasional gesture here and there, suggest all 
this. The result is more a series of pictures than a direct character sketch 
—pictures drawn with lines that any but a sympathetic hand might have 
turned into caricature. Deftness in draftsmanship has brought out, in- 
offensively, the real Wilber force—a decided addition to the historical por- 
traits of the later Georgian era and a key to much of its political history. 

Those who feel on familiar ground in Professor Coupland’s work will 
regret that his adherence to narrative involved a brief mention only of 
the publication of A Practical View of Christianity, instead of a discus- 
sion of its bearing upon the political thought of the nineteenth century. 
If Wilberforce pitched his politics in a strain that both Shaftesbury and 
Gladstone caught, his conception of empire, shorn of its proselytizing, 
still gives direction to our more exalted political prophets; and a hint of 
this would have been in order. One conclusion that Professor Coupland 
reaches about the abolition of the slave trade—that it was the first move- 
ment in which a public protest was sustained through adequate organized 
effort—requires modification. The movement for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts was already of respectable antiquity at the close of 
the eighteenth century; it was among the earliest causes, involving an 
appeal to justice, to devise a mechanism that should bring the whole force 
of a constitutional protest into play. 

' Professor Coupland has no new material to offer; and beyond Han- 
sard his bibliography seems limited to a few—in fact, a surprisingly few— 
AM ~—... BIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.—50. 
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standard books of reference. The small number of these would be the 
most misleading index of the value of his work, which is more the out- 
come of insight and reflection than of laborious research. 

| C. E. Fryer. 


Europe since 1815. By Cuartes Downer Hazen, Professor of 

History in Columbia University. Revised and enlarged edition. 

In two volumes. [American Historical Series, Charles H. Has- 

kins, General Editor.] (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

1923. Pp. xxi, 608; 609-1202. $4.25 each; library edition, 

$7.00 for the two.) 

THE new edition of Professor Hazen’s well-known and much ap- 
preciated book is almost twice the size of the original, which was published 
in 1910. The two hundred and fifty thousand words have grown to nearly 
five hundred thousand. More compact printing has enabled the publishers 
to put the enlarged work into two volumes of somewhat smaller size and 
yet preserve the pleasing typographical appearance of the earlier book. 

The new matter relates almost exclusively to the momentous events 
which have occurred since 1910. For the earlier period the material in 
the original volume has in general been left unchanged, save for two new 
chapters on the Industrial Revolution and the rise of socialism and for 
numerous slight changes of phraseology to bring the narrative and com- 
ment into line with later developments. In order to cover the period 
from 1910 to 1914 Professor Hazen’s method has usually been to revise 
and expand a little the concluding portion of several of his original chap- 
ters. Only in the case of Germany has there been any considerable ad- 
dition. There is, however, a new chapter. on the Balkan wars of 1912 
and 1913. Practically all of this new material, except the chapter on the 
rise of socialism and two other new.chapters on the World War and the 
making of peace in 1918-1919, is drawn almost unchanged from Profes- 
sor Hazen’s smaller books, Modern European History (1917), Fifty 
Years of Europe (1919), and Modern Europe (1920)., The altogether 
new and most distinctive feature of the revised work, is to be found in 
seventeen chapters, making up about thirty per cent..of the whole text, on 
the important and puzzling developments since 1919. 

These seventeen entirely new chapters are admirable. In fourteen of 
them Professor Hazen presents in clear, definite, and interesting fashion 
for each of the states of Europe which has been much affected by partici- 
pation in the war a narrative of the most important events in its history 
since 1918 and a description of the situation in which it finds itself. No 
other brief treatment which has come under my notice at all approaches 
that of Professor Hazen for firm grasp of the important things and for 
clarity of presentation. The other three chapters, dealing with the 
League of Nations, the Washington Conference, and the eclipse of the 
Entente, are well done as regards their respective subjects, but taken col- 
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lectively are perhaps not quite adequate for a clear comprehension of the 
course of events in Europe at large and of the general international situa- 
tion. 

Professor Hazen’s treatment of the period since 1914 will not give 
‘perfect satisfaction to all shades of opinion. It has already excited the 
ire of some of the more pronounced of those who appear to be over- 
influenced by emotional reaction from the strong feelings of the time of 
the war and so disposed to lean over backwards in favor of Germany that 
they are eager to acquit her of any special blame for the war. Professor 
Hazen does not hesitate to say that as far as the immediate occasion for 
the war is concerned the blame rests almost wholly on the Central Powers. 
To me this seems a sound judgment. The fact that Professor Hazen’s 
account was written in 1916 and is now reproduced with but little modifi- 
cation does not amount to a seriously damaging condemnation. It does 
not indicate that no account has been taken of the flood of revelations 
which has come from the press since 1918. It simply means that for so 
short an account there is no special occasion to modify very much what 
was then written. Any long and detailed account written at that time 
would no doubt require considerable modification. Professor Hazen is 
perhaps fairly open to criticism for not going into greater detail on a sub- 
ject of capital importance, but not for what he has actually written. 

Except in the two chapters on the Industrial Revolution and the rise 
of socialism, attention is concentrated on political events. But economic 
and intellectual factors, while not discussed at length, are not disregarded. 
Their influence on political affairs is everywhere well recognized. The 
most serious omission is the failure to treat adequately international re- 
lations from 1871 to about 1912. The accounts of the more important 
matters in the international field which are scattered through several dif- 
ferent chapters are uniformly good, but there is real need for a connected 
account of the subject which will give an adequate impression of the way 
in which international affairs affected the life of Europe in that period. 

While there are numerous points of detail, especially in matters of 
opinion, about which I should differ with Professor Hazen, his book, 
taken as a whole, seems to me much the best of its scope that we have 
for European history since 1815 or for any considerable portion of it. 

Frank Ma.Loy ANDERSON. 


Geschichte Europas seit den Vertrdgen von 1815 bis zum Frank- 
furter Frieden von 1871. Von AtcFreD STERN. Band IX. 
(Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfol- 
ger. 1923. Pp. xix, 590.) 

Tuis volume of the Geschichte Europas begins with a survey of 
French politics after 1860 and concludes with a commentary on the dif- 
ficult position of Napoleon III. in 1866. But although the French emperor 
gets appropriate mention in the chapter on Italy and in the account of 
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the Polish rising, the central figure is of course Bismarck, and more than 
half of the book is devoted to German affairs from his appointment as 
Prussian minister-president to the Peace of Prague. The reviewer had 
hoped that Dr. Stern would allow himself a little more comment than he 
usually indulges in, and, as a lifelong liberal and patriotic German who 
has witnessed the collapse of the Bismarckian state, let us have his con- 
sidered judgment on the methods and conduct of its founder. He has 
not done so, doubtless because he has been torn by conflicting emotions. 
For princely particularism and Austrian ambition he has no sympathy; 
also he does not withhold his admiration for the genius of the man who 
“rose above the Prussian to the German” (p. 285), who as far back as 
1859 was hoping to make the German people the ally of Prussia in solving 
the German problem (p. 440). But press ordinances that “ went beyond 
Napoleonic decrees” (p. 302), the treatment of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, and Manteuffel’s harsh rule in Sleswick or the punishment of 
Frankfurt arouse his indignation. Perhaps Dr. Stern, like many others, 
regrets the methods of blood and iron, but believing that not otherwise 
could Germany have been unified, is unwilling to offer factious criticism. 

The opening of the Vienna and Berlin archives and the recent publi- 
cation of French diplomatic documents permit the author to throw not 
a little new light on many points and to correct Sybel or Friedjung from 
time to time. Bismarck’s advice to Austria in October, 1862, was to 
transfer her attention, not to “the East”, but to Hungary (p. 294). He 
was not greatly disturbed by the Furstentag of 1863 (p. 314), and had 
little difficulty in persuading King William not to attend (p. 317). The 
protocols of the meetings of the Prussian cabinet show that although Bis- 
marck had from the beginning of the Sleswick-Holstein dispute planned 
to annex the duchies, he revealed the design for the first time on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1864 (p. 353 and appendix 5, p. 586). In June, 1865, he was 
considering a coup d’état which would get rid of the recalcitrant diet and 
the existing constitution (p. 406 and appendix 6, p. 587). 

In appendix 1 is printed the letter of March 28, 1863, in which Na- 
poleon offered to Francis Joseph a formal alliance (pp. 577-578), which 
the Empress Eugénie regarded as a preliminary to a remaking of the map 
of Europe as fantastic as the schemes of Hertzberg in 1790. France was 
to get the left bank of the Rhine, Poland was to be restored under an 
Austrian archduke, Prussia was to take what she wanted north of the 
Main, the Ottoman Empire was to be partitioned, and dispossessed princes 
were to “civilize and make monarchies of the fine American republics, 
which would follow the example of Mexico” (pp. 164-165). Dr. Stern 
thinks that in 1865 Bismarck, pace Sybel, encouraged Napoleon to hope 
for expansion ‘wherever the French language is spoken” (p. 430)— 
Belgium, Luxembourg, French Switzerland (p. 431). Napoleon fell into 
the trap because, as he confided to the Austrian ambassador, Bismarck 
was “a very interesting man, as adventuresome as Count Cavour, but he 
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probably would not have the power to accomplish great things, since he 
did not have the support of the liberal and revolutionary party ” (p. 431). 
In the negotiations for the Franco-Austrian treaty of June 12, 1866, Na- 
poleon declared that he had ended his flirtation with Prussia and re- 
nounced the Rhine (p. 483); the Austrians stated that in the event of 
victory they would not object to the “ transformation of the Rhine prov- 
inces into a new and independent state” (p. 484). After Sadowa the 
Empress Eugénie did everything in her power to force intervention (ap- 
pendix 9, p. 589), and even urged the emperor to abdicate (p. 542). But 
Napoleon, although delighted by the Italian defeat at Custozza (p. 518), 
would only write a cool letter to the Austrian ambassador (appendix 10, 
pp. 589-590), advising Francis Joseph to retire from Germany; to which 
the latter’s ministers were quite reconciled, for Austria had got “no ad- 
vantage ” from the Confederation (p. 541). Contrary to what has some- 
times been stated, Kossuth gave his secret approval to the Klapka legion 
(p. 505). Shortly before the war the suggestion was made by Nigra and 
approved by Napoleon that Austria exchange Venetia for Rumania, where 
Cuza had just abdicated (p. 453). 

The chapters on Russia, the Balkans, and England carry the narrative 
down to 1871. The content of the volume is almost exclusively political. 
No doubt in the next and last volume economic and religious developments 
after 1850 will be fully treated. 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


The Empire at War. Edited by Sir Cuartes Lucas, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. [For the Royal Colonial Institute.] Volume II. 
(London and New York: Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. 
xi, 508. Maps. 25s.) 


THE first volume of this work, which was reviewed in the issue of this 
journal of October, 1922, traced the growth of war-time co-operation in 
the British Empire prior to 1914. The present volume gives a detailed 
account of the activities during the late war of those parts of the empire 
that are situated in the Western hemisphere. It is divided into six parts, 
of which the first, comprising approximately three-fifths of the whole, is 
devoted to Canada, the second to Newfoundland, the third to the British 
West Indies, the fourth to Bermuda, the fifth to the Falkland Islands, and 
the last, entitled “ Patriotic War Effort outside the Empire”, principally 
to the war efforts of British subjects and their immediate descendants in 
Argentina. Unlike the first volume, which was wholly the work of Sir 
Charles Lucas, the present is of composite authorship, though the editor 
generously assumes responsibility for the contributions of others. 

It is appropriate that a history of the war activities of the empire 
should begin with the oldest and most important of the dominions. The 
editor sketches the history of Canada, political, constitutional, and eco- 
nomic, as well as military, during the war; and Professor F. H. Under- 
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hill, of the University of Saskatchewan, contributes a two-hundred-page 
history of the Canadian forces in the war. The story they tell is one of 
the highest significance for all students of the British Commonwealth, 
exhibiting as it does the full realization of Canadian nationhood and the 
co-operative basis of the relations between the Dominion and Great 
Britain. “The four years’ career of her fighting troops in France”, 
writes Professor Underhill, “forms the real testimony to Canada’s en- 
trance into nationhood, the visible demonstration that there has grown up 
on her soil a people not English nor Scottish nor American but Canadian 
—a Canadian nation.” And no less momentous than the existence of this 
national sentiment is the fact that it was tempered by a sense of member- 
ship in a larger political community. As Sir Charles Lucas says, 
“‘Canada not merely acted with, but, to an appreciable extent, acted for 
Great Britain and the Empire”. Sir Robert Borden insisted at all times 
upon the national status and rights of Canada, but he emphasized no less 
the necessity of maintaining the integrity of the empire. 

The volume is copiously illustrated, and Sir Charles Lucas’s name is a 
sufficient guaranty that the editorial work has been performed with 
scrupulous care. But it is unfortunate that in what is evidently intended 
to be an authoritative chronicle there should be no bibliography and al- 
most no citation of authorities. 


The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia. By Atrrep L. P. DENNIS, 
Professor of History in Clark University. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1924. Pp. xv, 500. $5.00.) 

“THs is a pioneer attempt to tell the story of the international re- 
lations of Soviet Russia, 1917-1923.” Professor Dennis is too modest 
in this first sentence of his preface, for “pioneer” suggests a rough-and- 
ready method. The subject-matter of the book is virgin forest, but in 
the clearing which Professor Dennis has made the streets are laid out 
with care and precision. It is urbane, highly civilized, and not at all 
“ pioneer ” in its method. 

Of all those who were forced by the chances of war to study the de- 
velopment of Bolshevist foreign policy, Professor Dennis was perhaps the 
only one who was trained to critical historical study. It would have been 
a misfortune if he had not found time to arrange his unique material for 
publication. The subject is recondite, the book will be “caviare to the 
general”, but to those especially interested in the subject it will be in- 
valuable. No one but Professor Dennis could have done it adequately. 

Monographs or magazine articles, of varying merit, can be found on 
the subjects discussed in the other chapters, but this is the first attempt I 
have seen in English at a scholarly and coherent account of the Russo- 
German peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. The story which Professor 
Dennis gives in his second chapter fits in remarkably well with my mem- 
ory of those days in Petrograd. I had occasion to discuss these proceed- 
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ings with members of the Russian delegation, and he has caught their 
spirit admirably. 

There is one slip in detail on page 6—perhaps a misprint—which 
should be corrected in the next edition. “The Bolsheviki”, he writes, 
“who were the extreme left wing of the Social Revolutionary party” 

This should read “ of the Social Democratic party”. The left 
wing of the Social Revolutionary party called themselves “the Maximal- 
ists”. It is unfortunate that such a mistake occurs in a work so scrupu- 
lously checked up in other details that it deserves to be a permanent refer- 
-ence book on the subject. In the several chapters that deal with aspects of 
the subject with which I have some familiarity, this is the one case where 
I find occasion to raise a question of fact. It would be hard for any 
reviewer to give higher praise to scholarly care in such work. 

In general, however, I doubt whether the author assigns sufficient im- 
portance to the influence of error, which affects all foreign relations— 
not only those of the Soviets. As chief of the Russian Division in the 
Department of State, I had to study the available records of the outbreak 
of hostility between the Soviets and the Czechoslovak legions. Profes- 
sor Dennis, in chapter XI., has unravelled from the very tangled skein of 
evidence a coherent account of the incident, but I think that his account 
is a bit too rational—not giving enough heed to the disorganization of 
communications and the resulting fumbling on all sides. Days after the 
fighting had begun in Tchelyabinsk, the Supreme Council in Paris voted 
to transport the Czechs to the western front via Arkhangelsk! No one in 
France had adequate knowledge of what was happening in the Urals. 
The Czechs, hesitating on the border of Europe and Asia, were utterly 
bewildered by the contradictory news from Paris and Moscow. I doubt 
if Lenin and Trotski were better informed. The conquest of Siberia re- 
sulted quite as much from a misunderstanding as it did from any 

“ policy ”. 

This criticism—if it is a sound criticism—applies to all the book. I 
am rather skeptical about such ex post facto rationalization of any na- 
tion’s foreign policy; that of the Russian revolutionists was the more 
likely to be haphazard as they had no tradition to guide them. In the 
Baltic, in Turkey or Germany, “confused” and “ uncertain ”’—even 
“hit or miss ”"—might be a better description of Soviet foreign policy 
than “ opportunistic ”. — ArtHur Bu.arp. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil 
War. By ArrHuR Hosson Quinn, Professor of English in the 
University of Pennsylvania. (New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1923. Pp. xv, 486. $4.00.) 


THE scant attention given to native drama by historians of Amer- 
ican literature has been a result (of the well-nigh universal belief that 
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America, until recently, has produced no drama worth mention. As 
late as 1900 Professor Barrett Wendell in his Literary History of Amer- 
tca dismissed this literary form with the dictum, “So far, the American 
theatre has produced no work which can claim serious consideration ”. 
Professor Quinn of the University of Pennsylvania has taken issue with 
these earlier critics: 

The failure to treat the drama has sprung primarily from the rarity 
of the printed plays, which were usually issued in perishable form and 
whose very popularity proved to be their doom. Many of the stage 
successes, both of the past and the present, have been kept from publi- 
cation by the protective instinct of the producing manager, who feared 
for his property rights and to whom the literary reputation of the play- 
wright was of secondary importance. 

With this thesis Professor Quinn has rewritten the history of the Amer- 
ican drama to the time of the Civil War. A second volume is to come 
later. With rare patience and skill he has searched out great masses of 
material that earlier historians of the drama were forced to neglect and 
he has “ recharted ’’, to use his own term, our dramatic areas with new 
perspective. Whether he has added new valuable territory that must 
be considered by future historians of our literature is a question that 
will divide critics. Granting that many of the lost plays, say of R. M. 
Bird, Richard Penn Smith, and others, were of as high merit as Pro- 
fessor Quinn declares, is it still worth while to treat American drama in 
two volumes each the size of Wendell’s history of our whole literature ? 

Most certainly it is, even if our early drama still must be branded 
as inferior when measured by the older European standards. Of late 
. a new spirit has come into literary history: literature is the voice of 
life. Poetry, the novel, the short story, the drama—every form of art 
—all are the imperishable voices of the period that produces them. How 
shall we understand the nineteenth century without knowing what it 
enjoyed—without going to its theatres, and reading its magazines, and 
listening to its music? Dr. Quinn has recognized this fact and therein 
lies the chief value of his volume. “The drama”, he explains in his 
preface, “has been treated throughout as a living thing.” To reject 
this drama from the literary history of America because it falls below 
old academic standards is snobbishness. Our drama has been redolent 
of our new world; a history of it is a vital section of the history of 
America. 

In his first three chapters the historian studies the early prejudice 
against the drama in America and traces its slow evolution under the 
burden of this handicap through the work of the pioneers Godfrey and 
Tyler and others to the year 1790, when under the leadership of Wil- 
liam Dunlap, “a real personality, and artist to his finger-tips”, the 
first period of the American drama may be said to have begun. The 
influence of Dunlap upon every phase of Amercian art is forcibly pre- 
sented. ‘“ To him America was the hope of the artist of the future 
where, unhampered by caste or the dead hand of prestige, the painter. 
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the writer, the musician could develop on the firm basis of his intrinsic 
worth.” The two decades following 1810 were shaped largely by James 
M. Barker and John Howard Payne, the one insisting upon native 
themes and the other exploiting largely foreign material. 

With 1830, the opening of America’s Victorian era, came expan- 
sion in every variety of dramatic art. It was marked by the dominance 
of Edwin Forrest and darkest tragedy. The drama as well as fiction 
and poetry became more and more ruled by romance. It was the era 
of Robert M. Bird and The Gladiator, of dramatized Indians, of plays 
centring about American history. Then came the poetic drama of 
Boker and the Irish renaissance of Boucicault and the beginning of the 
Rip Van Winkle era. Every phase of the mid-century variety is most 
interestingly presented. 

At first sight the volume seems unbalanced—at least one-third of 
it concerns Philadelphia dramatic history, but a careful reading con- 
vinces one that the balance is correct. Philadelphia during most of 
the period under consideration certainly took the lead in our affairs 
dramatic. One may pause, however, at the excessive praise given 
Boker. His motto “Get out of your age as far as you can” was un- 
doubtedly his undoing. So far indeed did he get out of his age that to 
most modern critics he has been lost sight of completely. Unquestion- 
ably he deserves respectful treatment, but the thirty pages devoted to 
him here could well be reduced one-half. 

The history is a thoroughly completed study and in this first vol- 
ume it would seem to be definitive. 


Frep Lewis PATTEE. 


The American Revolution: a Conststutional Interpretation. By 
CuHarces Howarp MclIztwain, Professor of History and Gov- 
ernment‘in Harvard University. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1923. Pp. xiii, 198. $2.25.) 

By the Declaration of Independence the American colonies frankly 
cast off the only authority which they at that date professed to recog- 
nize as binding them to the British realm, namely, that of the king; 
the authority of Parliament to bind them had been challenged earlier. 
With which act of repudiation did the American Revolution begin— 
when, in other words, did American opposition to the measures of the 
British government cease being constitutional and become revolution- 
ary? Or, to put the question in yet other terms, how is American re- 
jection of Parliament’s claims, which preceded avowed revolution, to 
be evaluated? Was it “absurd”, “an afterthought ”, “a retreat” from 
one untenable legal position to another still more untenable, any stick 
to beat a dog with—all of which things it has been asserted to be, by 
American writers of recent date—or did it have really respectable sup- 
port in precedent, so that an honest mind, one not overheated by contro- 
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versy, might have regarded it in 1774 as defining the essential issue 
between the mother country and the colonies? 

These, in substance, are the questions—or question—which Pro- 
fessor McIlwain discusses in this immensely interesting volume, and his 
answer to them is indicated in his closing words: 


It is not entirely easy to say with absolute assurance that the Brit- 
ish Empire precisely was or was not One Commonwealth in 1774, but 
I do venture to believe that John Adams’s view of this pivotal question 
of the American Revolution seems somewhat more consonant with all 
the precedents I have been able to find than the oppos:ng theory sup- 
ported by Lord Mansfield in the eighteenth century, and now apparently 
held by a majority of American historians, 


The charge that the total denial, by the American advocates, of 
Parliament’s right to legislate for the colonies was an afterthought is 
at least partially disposed of by the fact that the den‘al was implied in 
a statement by Franklin in the course of his famous examination before 
a committee of the House of Commons in 1766 (p. 147). The charge 
of absurdity was made by Mr. Sydney George Fisher in 1908 in these 
words: “To suppose that there was any part of the Empire to which 
the whole power of Parliament did not extend was as absurd to an Eng- 
lishman in 1774 as it is today” (ibid., p. 91). Yet in 1899 we find Sir 
Henry Jenkyns writing of the Channel Islands: “In these islands alone 
of all British possessions, does any doubt arise as to whether an Act of 
the imperial Parliament is of its own force binding law!” (tbid., p. go.) 

The case of the Channel Islands, however, is touched upon by Pro- 
fessor MclIlwain only incidentally—it is the Irish parallel which he 
stresses most. The notion that the dominions, which before that date 
were attributed to the king, were British possessions, subject to the 
“ Supreme Authority ” of Parliament, first appears in direct consequence 
of the temporary overthrow of the monarchy in 1649, and is expressed 
in the act of May 19 of that year (p. 21); but the same theory had been 
advanced as to Ireland some eight years earlier, and had been challenged 
by a declaration of the Irish House of Commons, asserting that the 
Irish were “a free People, and to be Governed only according [to] the 
Common Law of England, and Statutes made and established by Parlia- 
ment in this Kingdom of Ireland”. In short, while the Irish conceded 
their connection with the English king, they denied any connection with 
or subordination to the English Parliament—the very position taken by 
the Massachusetts Assembly in 1773 and by John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson a year later. A succession of advocates, moreover, Darcy, 
Molyneux, Lucas, and others, bring the theory to the very threshold of 
the American controversy (p. 35); and meanwhile Parliament has 
contradicted it in the Declaratory Act of 1719, the precedent and model 
of the Act of 1766 (pp. 50-51). Nor is this the entire story, for in 
1780 Ireland received back her Parliamént, and three years later, by the 
so-called Renunciatory Act, the English Parliament declared “the right 
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claimed by the people of Ireland to be bound only by laws enacted by 
his Majesty and the Parliament of that Kingdom, in all cases what- 
ever ...to be... established and ascertained forever” (p. 53). 
This certainly sounds like the language, not of legislation, but of ad- 
judication, and the question is accordingly provoked, how can the estab- 
lishment of parliamentary supremacy be inferred for the colonies from 
its establishment in England if this did not imply the same thing for 
Ireland? One difference there is between the two cases—a difference in 
attitude on the part of the two peoples toward Parliament’s pretensions 
from the outset. 

Indeed, it is at this point that we uncover the Achilles’s heel of Pro- 
fessor MclIlwain’s essay, if it has one. There can be little doubt that 
the colonies accepted William and Mary as sovereigns bound by their 
coronation oath to govern England “and the dominions thereunto be- 
longing, according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on and the laws 
and customs of the same”, while even earlier the whole system of Nav- 
igation Acts of Charles II.’s reign seems to have evoked little if any pro- 
test on constitutional grounds. Nor do the judicial precedents which 
Professor McIlwain adduces help out the American argument materially. 
Calvin’s case, asserting the proposition that allegiance to the king was 
personal, furnished the basis of the Massachusetts Assembly’s argu- 
ment in 1773, but it is hardly to the point, having been decided long 
before the transactions whereby the royal prerogative is assumed to 
have been brought under parliamentary control; and Craw vs. Ramsay, 
decided in 1670, seems distinctly to support the parliamentary theory, 
especially when it is considered in the light of some of Chief Justice 
Vaughan’s dicta (see p. 103). 

Thus the right of the colonies to avail themselves in 1774 of the 
Irish parallel remains at least doubtful; but, more than that, I question 
if they attempted to do so in any really official or authoritative way. 
Professor McIlwain’s assumption that they did is based’on Article IV. 
of the Declaration of the Continental Congress of 1774. But the denial 
there recorded of the authority of Parliament seems to rest, not on any 
theory as to the constitutional relation of the realm and the dominions, 
but on the theory of the fundamental right of representation recognized 
by the British constitution, and the impossibility, “ from their local and 
other circumstances ”, of the colonists’ being properly represented in the 
British Parliament (p. 115). Furthermore, this objection to the argu- 
ment from the Irish parallel has to be met: Suppose the king to have 
been the sole link between the colonies and the British realm in 1774, 
what was to hinder him from taking whosesoever advice he chose to, 
and so that of Parliament? In answering this question the colonists 
could only have invoked again the doctrine of “ fundamental rights ”. 
Nor can it be doubted that it was this doctrine which subsequently con- 
tributed most to American constitutional arrangements, although Pro- 
fessor MclIlwain justly calls attention to the great importance of the 
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Irish argument for the history of the elaboration of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

There are many incidental observations in this volume to which I 
should like to invite attention had I space. As always, Professor Mcll- 
wain writes from an inexhaustible fund of knowledge and with insight 
which constantly sheds light on the most interesting topics. No one 
has a finer flair for significant problems in his field, or greater art in 
conveying his own enthusiasm undiminished to his readers. 

Epwarp S. Corwin. 


American Social History as recorded by British Travellers. Com- 
piled and edited by Attan Nevins. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1923. Pp. vili, 577. $4.00.) 

It is to be hoped that this book will meet with such a sale as to 
encourage Mr. Nevins to bring out a similar volume containing the 
views of non-English travellers. For the present work is a valuable 
tool for the history teacher as well as an interesting and thought- 
stimulating book for the general reader. 

Mr. Nevins thus explains the ratson d’étre of the book: 


An Englishman is just enough of a stranger to see us with a fresh 
and curious eye, eager for every new impression; he is not enough of an 
alien, as most Continental Europeans are, to confuse non-essentials 
with essentials, or to mistake the meaning of what he sees. Simply 
as works of travel, books like those of Basil Hall, Dickens, Mackay, 
Anthony Trollope, and Muirhead, and Arnold Bennett, have a recog- 
nized literary position; but to us they are much more—they are among 
the most vital records of our national past (p. 463). 

The plan of the book is admirable. As it is obviously impracticable 
to give really illustrative selections from every British traveller, the 
compiler has divided his work into four parts, covering the period from 
1789 to 1922.° Each part has an introductory chapter in which Mr. 
Nevins analyzes the attitude and purpose of the writers of the period. 
He also summarizes the views of most of them, with short quotations 
from many. Then follow chapters consisting, each, of selections from 
a more celebrated or important traveller, dealing with some leading 
phase of American life, such as Southern Life, American Manners, of 
New Settlers. Part I. covers the period from 1789 to 1825, in which 
the editor finds that “ utilitarian inquiry” was the dominant motive of 
most British travellers writing about America. Seven of them are then 
quoted at length. John Bernard and William Cobbett are the best 
known. “ Tory Condescension” is the key-note of the period from 1825 
to 1845, in which the compiler thinks British opinion of the United 
States was largely dictated by such anti-democratic organs as_ the 
Quarterly and Blackwood’s. Most of the seven quoted in this part are 
better known than those of the previous period, especially Mrs. Trollope, 
Miss Martineau, Marryat, and Dickens. Part III. (1840 to 1870) is 
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called “ unbiassed portraiture”, and comprises selections from six such 
acute but temperate writers as Lyell, Russell, and Anthony Trollope. 
“ Analysis” is the leading trait of the final portion, which closes, ap- 
propriately, with Nevinson’s “Goodbye, America!” (1922). Freeman, 
Spencer, Arnold, Bryce are the most celebrated of the eight contrib- 
utors. 

Mr. Nevins’s introductory chapters are well written, fair, judicious, 
incisive, and useful. Occasionally such uncouth expressions as “ vices 
upon our health” (p. 9) and “he all admitted” (p. 19) are observed. 
Each selection is prefaced with a very brief and helpful sketch of the 
writer, or, if he be as well known as Matthew Arnold, an account of 
his visit to America. The occasional foot-notes are decidedly useful. 
A very complete bibliography is given, but the index is only fair. 

Only one serious error in proof-reading caught the reviewer's eye. 
The last two lines on page 513 have been dropped two spaces, thereby 
making nonsense of two sentences. . 

Though it is surprising to find that Wansey (1794) found General 
Gates “ modest ”’, it is interesting to note that as early as 1817 Fearon 
described Pittsburgh as “enveloped in smoke”. Buckingham’s state- 
ment, in 1840, that “the young of both sexes carry on matters just as 
they please”, might have been taken from last Sunday’s sermon. 

While practically all of the works quoted in this book are known to 
the historical specialist, and most of them to any well-read person, by 
bringing together so much material in such usable form, Mr. Nevins 
has put a valuable critique of American social evolution within the 
reach of everyone. 


MILLEDGE L. BoNHAM, JR. 


Catholic Builders of the Nation: a Symposium on the Catholic Con- 
tribution to the Civilization of the United States. Prepared with 
collaboration . . . by C. E. McGuire, K.S.G., Ph.D., Managing 
Editor. In five volumes. (Boston:- Continental Press, Inc. 
1923. Pp. xv, 401; v, 428; v, 387; v, 398; v, 488. $25.00.) 

“ PROPAGANDA ” used to be a fairly respectable word, and it still may 

be if it is applied to the extensive work before us. Dr. McGuire, a 

trained scholar and a competent editor, has sought, in the face of the 

latest of the periodic waves of popular anti-Catholic prejudice, to stim- 
ulate his co-religionists and to acquaint his fellow-citizens of other or 
no religion with broad knowledge of what the Catholic Church and in- 
dividual Catholics have done for and in the United States. To this end 
he has enlisted the services of 113 American Catholic writers, including 
an archbishop, four bishops, twenty-one secular priests, fifteen Jesuits, 
and sixty-five lay men and women, and has caused them to produce, 
not an encyclopaedia or a series of biographies, but a collection of sep- 
arate essays treating of a wide variety of subjects from colonial history 
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to the Civil War and the Great War, from immigration to aeronautics, 
from charitable institutions to sport, from education to science, from 
missions to philosophy and literature. The work as a whole is obviously 
designed for that common yet elusive person known as “the general 
reader”, rather than for the rare but substantial savant, and, like all 
co-operative enterprises, its parts are strikingly uneven in interest and 
merit. Some of the essays are hardly more than statistical tables or lists 
of names; a few are pronouncedly sentimental and even maudlin; sev- 
eral, as for instance the six essays on literature in volume IV., are tire- 
somely repetitious and provocative of mild surprise that so much smoke 
should proceed from so very little fire. On the other hand, a goodly 
number of the essays are written with distinction and restraint and 
contain valuable suggestions for serious students of the social sciences. 
Such, for example, are the Notes on Religious Liberty by the late Gail- 
lard Hunt, Church and State in the United States by Dr. Dudley G. 
Wooten, the Application of Catholic Principles to Contemporary Social 
Problems by Professor Henry Jones Ford, Catholic Social Action by 
Professor Parker Thomas Moon, Catholic Co-operation in Establishing 
the Seat of Government by Miss Margaret B. Downing; such, too, are 
the brief surveys in volume II. (usually with adequate bibliographical 
appendixes) of the local development of Catholicism in New England, 
New York, Philadelphia, the Illinois Territory, Kentucky, the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the South, the Far West, and Alaska; such, also, are the 
précis in volume III. on Catholic national strains among American im- 
migrants, Belgian, Bohemian, French, German, Hungarian, Irish, Ital- 
ian, Lithuanian, Polish, South Slav, Spanish, and Syrian; such, finally, 
are the essays in volume V. on the various grades and aspects of Cath- 
olic education. And throughout the work are numerous materials which 
should be utilized in the preparation of any general Kulturgeschichte of 
America. 

One lays aside these five volumes with two pretty well-founded con- 
victions, first, that the Catholic Church is quite acclimatized to Amer- 
ican soil, that it is, in fact, as American as it is Catholic, and secondly, 
that the acclimatization has been effected naturally and without sacrifice 
of the essence of Catholicism, or, expressed a bit differently, that Amer- 
ica has been influenced by the Catholic Church as much as, or more 
than, the Catholic Church has been influenced by America. Dr. Mc- 
Guire and his collaborators have, on the whole, performed a highly meri- 
torious service in presenting to their countrymen some notion of the 
manifold ways in which the Catholic faith and the Catholic tradition 
have been related to our national past and ergo how they are bound to 
influence the history of the United States in generations to come. The 
service is even greater by reason of the fact that in its performance the 
controversial spirit has been notably eschewed. The work is admirably 
printed and@ conveniently indexed. 

| CarLton J. H. Hayes. 
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Social Politics in the United States. By Frep E. Haynes, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology in the State University of Iowa. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. xii, 
414. $3.50.) 

THE title of this volume gives little indication of its contents. The 
author is concerned chiefly with reform and socialistic movements since 
the Civil War. The first chapter, entitled Economic Conditions and 
American Democracy, leads the optimistic reader to expect a study of 
the causes of American discontent shading from light pink to red, com- 
parable, for example, to Professor Turner’s famous The Significance of 
the Frontier in American History or Dr. Beard’s Economic Origins of 
Jeffersonian Democracy. Indeed, in the preface, the author states that 
“economic and social factors” have played a very important role in 
American political evolution. The reviewer was disappointed in finding 
that, after the first chapter, the volume becomes a chronicle rather than 
an adequate attempt to undertake the more difficult work of interpreta- 
tion. For example, a chapter is devoted to Henry George and the Single 
Tax; but no clear picture is presented of the underlying economic forces 
which motivated that movement and enabled it to gather a large follow- 
ing in the eighties of the last century. This is fairly typical of the treat- 
ment of other radical movements in the remaining chapters. The book 
must be evaluated as a tabulation of the life-history of American radical 
programmes for social and political betterment rather than as a study in 
the fascinating, but treacherous, field of social mechanics. 

In a brief compass is presented the history of the utopian socialist 
movement in the United States and the annals of the various socialist, 
syndicalist, labor, farmer, and progressive movements. Each of these 
social phenomeria may have been adequately treated in separate volumes; 
but Professor Haynes has conveniently united them in one book upon 
unorthodox political and social ventures ranging from the Liberal Re- 
publican and various Progressive party episodes to the single-tax, syndi- 
calist, new unionism, and farmers’ movements. A brief survey is also 
given of the history of the early American labor movement. A chapter 
is devoted to utopian socialism; but other pre-Civil War adventures in 
reform are inadequately considered. Only brief mention is made of the 
workingmen’s parties of the 'twenties and ’thirties, the free school move- 
ment between 1820 and 1850, and the land-reform movements between 
1840 and 1860. No space is reserved for the successful attempt to end 
imprisonment for debt. 

According to Professor Haynes, the usual evaluation of the importance 
of third parties in the United States “has ignored their real signifi- 
cance”. A large percentage of third-party movements have come from 
the West as have “ the great influences favoring democracy in this coun- 
try”. “For the most part these short-lived parties represent forward 
movements in the development of government of the people, for the 
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people, and by the people, rather than the outbursts of fanatical reform- 
ers based upon the imaginings of poorly balanced minds.” The chief 
function, it is urged, of third parties and other radical movements is to 
force new programmes upon the old parties and conservative elements. 

Our old parties are able to maintain their supremacy by building into 
their platforms planks which have been used by the third parties. Many 
third parties which have given promise of success have withered away 
and disappeared because the old parties have utilized shrewd political 
tactics. As a consequence, the third party is in nearly all cases prevented 
from becoming the first or second party. If it succeeds in getting a con- 
siderable following, the old parties steal its thunder and its voters; and it 
is presently left without an issue or adherents. The programme of many 
a third party lives; but the party is dead. Viewing current political events 
in their proper perspective, we may expect to see the present “ third 
parties” disappear and part of their programme incorporated into the 
programmes of one or both old parties. Liberal, youth, or third-party 
movements are born to die. 

A few errors, presumably typographical, may be noted. Eltweed 
Pomeroy appears as Eltmeed (p. 149) ; George R. Kirkpatrick, not George 
A., was the candidate for Vice-President on the Socialist ticket in 1916 
(p. 201); and it is Owen R., not A., Lovejoy to whom reference is made 
on page 365. Each chapter is followed by a short list of references for 
further reading. 


FRANK T. CARLTON. 


Braxton Bragg, General of the Confederacy. By Don C. Sertz. 
(Columbia, S. C.: State Company. 1924. Pp. x, 544. $5.00.) 


THrouGHoutT his Confederate career General Braxton Bragg was one 
of the leaders about whom the storms of accusation and fault-finding 
continuously raged. He was variously charged with being an imbecile, 
a sycophant, a pet, a favorite, and what not. In fact, he was accused of 
being one who held his position solely because of his friendship with and 
support from President Jefferson Davis, rather than because of any 
manifest ability. 

To many there is no more inexplicable incident of Confederate history 
than this long-continued and apparently unfailing and unthinking friend- 
ship of Davis for Bragg. And yet a close study of the relations of the 
two men as evidenced in their private and official acts and correspondence 
fails to reveal the actuality of any such support of the one by the other. 
The work under consideration, while not considering the matter in this 
light, reveals its existence by the casual and repeated quoting from the 
correspondence of the two men. 

It does not particularly appear that Davis’s support of Bragg was a 
personal matter. They had served together at Buena Vista; Davis knew 
Brage’s record to be above the average; and when Secretary of War he 
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chose Bragg to be a field officer in one of the new cavalry regiments that 
had been authorized, an honor which Bragg declined because he had al- 
ready made his arrangements to take up the occupation of sugar planter. 

In the early months of the conflict Bragg seems to have been chosen 
solely because he appeared to possess the qualifications required for high 
command. He succeeded Beauregard, after Shiloh, for the same reason. 
Davis wrote as late as October 21, 1862, however, after Bragg’s disas- 
trous campaign into Kentucky: “ My knowledge of General Bragg’s pur- 
pose and capacity is too limited to enable me to speak of his army other- 
wise than hypothetically” .... 

After his failure at Murfreesboro, in late December, 1862, and be- 
cause of his differences with his subordinate commanders, Davis thought 
to relieve Bragg of his command and, in fact, sent General J. E. Johns- 
ton to do so, but this officer, after reviewing the situation on the ground, 
thought it best to leave matters as they were. 

Bragg was not relieved until December, 1863, after the disastrous rout 
at Chattanooga, first, because of this action of Johnston’s; second, be- 
cause of his victory at Chickamauga; and, third, because, to Davis, there 
did not seem to be any one qualified to replace him. Johnston had ad- 
vised against his removal and Beauregard was not acceptable to Davis; 
Hardee did not want the responsibility ; Polk and Breckinridge were not 
competent. Apparently, Davis did not favor the transfer of superior 
officers from Virginia to the West. Pemberton and Hood, both unfortu- 
nate choices, were, however, promoted and so transferred. 

After his relief and following a short rest to recuperate his health, 
which was never of the best, Bragg was ordered to Richmond as Davis’s 
personal and confidential military adviser, probably because one of his 
ability seemed likely to be of more use in active service than vegetating 
in retirement. He was not disabled by wounds and he had organizing 
and administrative ability of a high order. But in Richmond Bragg’s 
effectiveness seems to have been impaired by his tendency to find fault 
and by his propensity for getting into quarrels. Except for his part in 
bringing about the relief of Johnston by Hood, in Georgia in July, 1864, 
his role in the drama increasingly became a minor one. Always ready 
and willing to serve, at the end, however, Bragg seems to have lost his 
grip on the realities of the situation. His closing services in the Con- 
federacy were pathetic in their futility. 

Unfortunately, the author has not accepted the opportunity presented 
to make a proper evaluation of Bragg’s Confederate career. Beginning 
with a brief account of his youth and services in the United States army, 
we soon come to the narrative of his services at Pensacola early in 1861. 
This period is discussed in some detail (pp. 23-45), after which the narra- 
tive continues the account in the conventional sequence to the final dénou- 
ment at Raleigh in April, 1865. 

The story of Bragg’s Confederate career is based entirely on the 
correspondence in the Official Records, together with a few unpublished 
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letters from his wife. There seems to be a great deal of extended and un- 
necessary quoting from the Official Records, some of Bragg’s battle re- 
ports, for example, being given in full—seventy pages or more are de- 
voted to such quoting. Over twenty pages contain detailed accounts of 
cavalry raids and there is more of like nature. 

The accounts of the important engagements are involved, unsatisfac- 
tory, and uncritical. Too much attention is paid to spectacular details, 
and there is not enough critical discussion of Bragg’s strategical concep- 
tions and of his tactical handling of his troops. The battle narratives 
tell more of what the Federals did than of Bragg’s leadership. For ex- 
ample, the account of the battle of Chickamauga is told “ haphazardly ” 
from Dana’s telegraphic despatches to Washington (p. 342 ff.). 

There is not enough local sequence to the narrative. The author 
jumps around, introducing long quotations from apparently irrelevant and 
unrelated correspondence. This seems to be due to a lack of proper 
organization and synthesis of the source-material. The book gives evi- 
dence of having been hurriedly written. By better organization and more 
careful use of the material available, the book could have been shortened 
by some one hundred pages or more, at the same time making Bragg’s 
case stronger and the fact of his long retention in his command less 
blameworthy. There are no foot-note citations and no maps and there 
is no index and no bibliography. 

In the course of the narrative the author has indicated why Bragg was 
retained in command for eighteen months; indirectly, he has shown that 
he and Johnston were friendly at least until the late spring of 1864; he 
has absolved Bragg from the responsibility, certainly the sole responsi- 
bility, for Longstreet’s abortive and short-sighted attempt to take Knox- 
ville and the consequent disastrous defeat at Chattanooga in November, 
1863; and he has shown that Bragg, for one reason or another, never re- 
ceived the whole-hearted support and loyalty from his subordinates, espe- 
cially Polk and Breckinridge, to which he was entitled. Finally, after 
indicating Bragg’s unselfish and loyal devotion to the cause he served and 
to his superior officer, President Davis, the author has shown that at the 
end Bragg was put on the shelf and was, in fact, reduced to a state ap- 
proaching ‘‘ innocuous desuetude ”. 

Yet the sort of critical study has not been produced that we have a 
right to expect, in view of the vast amount of original material that has 
become available in recent years. The author has not given us an ac- 
count of Bragg’s career that can be considered as authoritative or that 
will be of much use to the student. He has, nevertheless, pointed out a 
path, which some student of the period should follow. Even after sixty 
years we know comparatively little that is authoritative concerning the 
“inside” of the Confederate military leadership, especially in the West, 
of the War between the States. 

Tuomas Rosson Hay. 
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Boss Platt and his New York Machine: a Study of the Polstical 
Leadership of Thomas C. Platt, Theodore Roosevelt, and Others. 
By Harotp F. GosneELt, Instructor in Political Science in the 
University of Chicago. With an Introduction by CHares E. 
MerriaM, Professor of Political Science in the University of Chi- 
cago. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 
370. $3.00.) 


THE most striking passages in Dr. Gosnell’s book present themselves 
as a kind of political variation upon the theme of Fraser’s Golden Bough. 
Again the elderly hierophant guards the sacred grove wherein he prac- 
tises arts and mysteries and awes the devout worshippers. Again he 
finally succumbs before the attack of younger rivals, led by a husky fig- 
ure with gleaming teeth and a whirling Big Stick. 

It is not implied that Dr. Gosnell magnifies anywhere the dramatic 
possibilities of his subject. He tells his tale straightforwardly and prag- 
matically, with a somewhat meticulous attention to details in the account 
of Senator Platt’s Republican party organization. Indeed chapters V. and 
VII.-X. of this volume are an admirable auxiliary for any New York 
State text-book in civics. 

The political duet—or was it a fugue movement ?—which Platt and 
Roosevelt sang cannot be properly described and appraised without a 
quick appreciation of its humorous elements. The author fortunately 
possesses that gift. He draws a fine picture of the “ Amen Corner ” and 
Platt’s famous Sunday School class. Nevertheless the reader will close 
the book with an impression of a chronicle of facts rather than of a 
drama in which living men are wrestling for some of the greatest prizes 
that human ambition covets. 

Professor Charles E. Merriam’s introduction to this volume traces the 
ground plan of an elaborate treatise on leadership in politics. The book 
itself is not intended to be an essay in political philosophy, but this work 
with others of a similar nature will, as Professor Merriam says; provide 
the material for more scientific studies of the principles of leadership in 
our democracy than we have as yet produced. 

When the time comes to prepare a revised edition of Dr. Gosnell’s 
book, it will be well to note the following errors of a proof-reader. In 
the first line of page 28, “of” is omitted; on page 32, 1844 should be 
1884; on page 38, ninth line, 1899 should be 1889; on page 50, twelfth 
line, “ regained” is not the word intended; on page 58, the last line in 
the foot-notes is a homeless wanderer ; on page 97, fifteenth line, “ Blank ” 
should be “ Black ’’; the second word on page 214 should be “to”. On 
page 288, line 10, “ stockholders’, on page 294, fifth line from the bot- 
tom, “disapproval”, on page 323, sixth line from the bottom, “ vindic- 
tive”, and on pages 94 and 315, the word “dissensions ”, are all mis- 
spelled. 
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A protest may be recorded against the repetition in this book of the 
journalistic device of placing the familiar name of a political leader in 
quotation marks (p. 155), as though the ownership of a nickname were 
open to question or in some way discreditable. 

Also a narrow-minded “localism” (p. 181) is surely a fault in all 
political parties in every state. 

CHARLES H. LEVERMORE. 


Theodore Roosevelt. By Lord Cuarnwoop. (Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 1923. Pp. xx, 232. $2.50.) 


“‘CANDIDLY my reason for writing [the book] is, that, having been 
invited to do so, I am disabled from refusing by a boyish hero-worship 
which I conceived very long ago for Theodore Roosevelt—then and ever 
since unknown to me.” Thus Lord Charnwood avows his purpose on the 
first page of this work which, he hopes, “may contribute to frank and 
sympathetic discussion between two great peoples”. Near the close he 
reiterates this sentiment: “I began this book by avowing a hero-worship 
of long standing.” Other hero-worshippers here, and probably in Eng- 
land, will have no reason to criticize the result, for all but the most pur- 
blind of Roosevelt’s admirers will scarcely fail to find it an almost un- 
tempered eulogy, based, to a very large degree, on Bishop’s Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Time. Lord Charnwood states that he made but one 
demand when he undertook the task; namely, that he “should be amply 
briefed with the worst that could be said of Roosevelt”, and he avows 
that that demand was “ fulfilled faithfully ’. He has not laid more stress 
upon the faults which were discovered to him “because . . . to dwell 
more on these light and often laughable matters would be to draw things 
in a false perspective”. If the reader bears in mind this attitude of the 
author he will find the book a sufficiently adequate sketch of one of the 
most spectacular figures in American history. Surely it is not calculated 
to hurt the sensibilities of the friends of most of those characters who 
are, in one way or another, drawn into the account. 

One exception must be made to the general rule; for Lord Charnwood 
Mr. Wilson is, to say the least, not an admirable figure: “In my eyes 
his singular and powerful figure appears an evil figure, which it may be 
right to pity but cannot be right to admire.” A contrast between the 
President and the Ex-President respecting their attitudes toward the war 
is drawn in such a manner as to present the latter the far more admir- 
able person. Lord Charnwood accepts Bishop’s explanation of the, even 
to him, maladroit editorial in the Outlook exculpating Germany’s inva- 
sion of Belgium, as satisfactory and entirely consistent with Roosevelt’s 
later stand. It must be said, however, that he has utterly failed to grasp 
the situation in the United States during 1914 and 1915, the situation 
which, plus President Wilson’s abhorrence of being drawn into the war, 
made it evident that nothing like a united people would have backed par- 
ticipation at the time. 
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On the other hand the chapter on Nineteenth-century America is an 
able exposition in small compass of the chaotic conditions of a transi- 
tional period, a period which Roosevelt was able to interpret and, to a con- 
siderable extent, clarify in the minds of his fellow-citizens. This chapter 
serves exceedingly well to put before another people the setting which 
must be expounded in order to make understandable Roosevelt’s foreign 
and domestic course and to explain what it was that made him so beloved 
of the rank and file. If the same careful interpretation had been allowed 
to operate when dealing with personalities one would be more inclined to 
rank this work with Lord Charnwood’s study of Lincoln. 

LEsTER BURRELL SHIPPEE. 


MINOR NOTICES 


The New Larned History for Ready Reference, Reading, and Re- 
search: the Actual Words of the World’s Best Historians, Biographers, 
and Specialists. . . . Based on the work of the late J. N. Larned, now 
completely revised, enlarged, and brought up to date. In twelve volumes. 
Volume VII., Lyly to Nori; volume VIII., Norm to Rome, B. C. 53; vol- 
ume IX., Rome, B. C. 52-Swea. (Springfield, Mass., C. A. Nichols Pub- 
lishing Company, 1923-1924, pp. viii, 5351-6270; viii, 6271-7190; viii, 
7191-8094.) These three latest volumes are superior to those preceding, 
not only in illustrations, which continue to be well chosen and interesting 
—Kosciuszko’s peasant army is a conspicuous example—and in the maps 
which, particularly in the ninth volume, appear better marked and more 
definite, revealing some innovations especially in colors that are quite 
Satisfactory and useful, but also in the selection of authorities. The 
average here is distinctly better, though special commendation might be 
made of the Russian, Serbian, Rumanian, Macedonian, and Montenegrin 
assignments. Yet one quite readily criticizes the very small space allotted 
to Mohammed and Mohammedanism and the quality of references, which 
is not all that might be desired. 

One must again admire the variety of this set, for in these three vol- 
umes painting, sculpture, and music can be found as well as science. 
Philology, too, has its place as well as Scandinavian, Semitic, and Russian 
literature. Prison reform, public health, presidents, and proportional rep- 
resentation reflect political science; slavery and serfdom, social insurance 
and socialism fill up the sociological well. Mythology is a welcome topic. 
Economic questions are seen in railroads, money and banking, etc. Even 
medical science has a place. The papacy, priesthood, and religion show 
adequate space for religious history. Even the Masonic orders and the 
Red Cross are included, as well as the Salvation Army. 

In general, the constitutions and treaties (including Portsmouth and 
St. Germain) that one would look for are to be found, although it is 
somewhat surprising that both the Rumanian and Spanish constitutions 
are omitted. In other characteristics the three volumes closely follow 
the six preceding. 
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More definite criticisms would pick out here and there some faults for 
correction. Must the reader depend (p. 6884) on a map of Germany in 
order to locate Prague? The river on which that capital is situated now 
goes by the name of “ Vitava” instead of Moldau; Stare Mesto (or Old 
Town) would describe what is here called Altstadt more exactly in the 
eyes of the Praguers to-day, who certainly do not recognize any German 
names in their city unless obliged to. The world has moved since Bae- 
deker included Bohemia in his Austria-Hungary. 


ARTHUR I. ANDREWS. 


Critical Epochs in History: Studies in Statesmanship. By D. C. Som- 
ervell, (New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company [1923], pp. xii, 427, 
$5.00.) This book is intended for collateral reading in schools and 
colleges, and for the leisure hours of intelligent men and women who 
are neither professional students nor teachers of history. Though he 
has not the spicy style of Lytton Strachey, Philip Guedalla, and the 
“Gentleman with a Duster”, Mr. Somervell has gained a recognized 
place among the publicists of England. This American edition of his 
latest work seems to indicate the publisher’s belief in a continued de- 
mand in this country for popular historical literature. It is to be hoped 
that this expectation will not be disappointed, for a widespread interest 
in historical reading must be looked upon as a valuable ally of creative 
historical scholarship. 

Mr. Somervell’s thesis is that European history has been determined 
largely by certain great institutions, chiefly political, and that these 
have been molded at critical times, for good or evil, by the policies 
adopted by a comparatively small number of statesmen. Perhaps it 
might be more narrowly defined as a study of the way in which the 
problems of expanding imperialism have been met by the great states- 
men of Europe and the United States. The book is composed of nine 
essays, each dealing in a broad, general way with the rise of a move- 
ment or an institution and with the career of the statesman supposed 
to have dominated its critical stage, and closing with a brief appraisal 
of the outcome. An attempt is made to give a sense of historical con- 
tinuity by brief comments on intervening generations. 

The nine subjects chosen for treatment are: Pericles and the 
Athenian empire, Julius Caesar and the transition from Roman republic 
to Roman Empire, Innocent III. and the imperial medieval papacy, 
Richelieu and the evolution of Bourbon despotism, George Washington 
and Alexander Hamilton and the birth of the American nation, Napo- 
leon and his empire, Bismarck and the German Empire, Gladstone and the 
problems of British democratic imperialism. The brevity of the chap- 
ters—they average about forty-five pages—prevents any effort to throw 
new light on their subjects, or even to give a vivid portrayal of per- 
sonality. “The biography . .. resolves itself into the history of the 
solution, or attempted solution, of a single, even though a complex, politi- 
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cal problem” (p. 343). The last two chapters are the most interesting, 
partly because they are the longest and least governed by this formula, 
partly because the author has more material at his disposal than in the 
earlier chapters. 

Though based almost entirely upon secondary sources, the essays 
exhibit sound judgment and suggestive comment. They ought to serve 
admirably the purpose for which they are intended. 

CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN. 


Representative Government. By Henry J. Ford, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Politics in Princeton University. [American Political Science 
Series, Edward S. Corwin, General Editor.] (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1924, pp. vii, 318, $3.50.) ‘‘ This work is based upon a 
great mass of material, collected in the course of an investigation of the 
history and characteristics of representative government which I carried 
on for several years in the Politics Seminary of Princeton University, 
with the assistance of graduate students working under my direction.” 
It is an effective indictment of the “multiple agency system” of the 
United States and the tap-root evil out of which that system has grown, 
the separation between the executive and legislative departments, and 
sets forth the author’s well-known admiration of the Swiss system. 
There are two parts, the first, of ten chapters, on “ Origins”, and the 
second, of eleven longer chapters, on “ Characteristics”. The latter is 
largely a commentary, written in the light of the last sixty years, on 
five fundamental propositions drawn from John Stuart Mill’s Constd- 
erations on Representative Government, together with frequent cita- 
tions from The Federalist and lessons drawn from the methods of pri- 
vate business. 

The historical part is largely a history of the literature. It is in- 
teresting that Professor Ford thinks he should retell (in the first eight 
chapters) the old tale of the rise and fall of the Mark theory. In the 
ninth chapter, on the genesis of representative government, he lays down 
three propositions, the first two of which seem to the reviewer sound 
and very welcome, but not the third: 


1. Representative government originated as a bud put forth by 
monarchy. 

2. It developed first in England, not because the people were more 
free there but because monarchy was stronger there than elsewhere. 

3. In making its start it got its mode and form from the Church. 

In the third point he follows Barker’s monograph, The Dominican 
Order and Convocation. Barker’s striking thesis has not carried con- 
viction. It is essentially gratuitous as far as Parliament is concerned, 
and omits the many tentatives in representation, election, and concen- 
tration before there were Dominicans in England, and from which the 
later practices were a gradual and natural outgrowth. Again Simon 
de Montfort figures prominently in parliamentary beginnings: he comes 
late enough to admit of his adoption of Dominican forms. 
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It is a pity that the author did not take space to argue further the 
first two points. They are the themes upon which much more must be 
written before historians and political scientists know what they should 
of democracy’s rise and nature. It is a profound truth that “ where 
liberal institutions have been successful they seem to have been de- 
pendent upon some past discipline maintained by coercive authority ”. 
May the author’s belief prove true that representative government, with 
an understanding and administration that he now sees dawning in the 
world, will break the old vicious circle of despotism to liberalism and 
back to despotism. 

A. B. WHITE. 


Inceputurile Vietziti Romane la Gurile Dunarit [Beginnings of 
Roman Life at the Mouths of the Danube]. By Vasile Parvan. (Bu- 
charest, Cultura Natzionala, 1923, pp. 247, 107 cuts, 80 lei.) This beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated book is one of a large series, Cultura 
Noastrad, due primarily to the munificence of the Bucharest banker 
Aristide Blank, and bearing eloquent witness to the scientific and lit- 
erary activity of the new Rumania. In this volume, Professor Parvan, 
head of the great Archaeological Museum in Bucharest and of the Ru- 
manian Archaeological School in Rome, tabulates and discusses the 
evidences of Greek and especially Roman civilization in the lower Dan- 
ube region. His main thesis is that Dacia was not colonized suddenly 
by the Romans in Trajan’s day, but that Romanization had been going 
on for generations. He shows from first-century inscriptions that 
Roman farmers and traders were already numerous in Moesia and the 
Dobrudja; in 46 A.D., Claudius made the right bank of the Danube 
Roman; and in 86, Domitian creates a Roman province out of Lower 
Moesia (Bulgaria). Parvan excavated Histria, down on the Dobrudja 
coast, and found there Roman inscriptions dating 46-49 A.D.; he re- 
minds us that Roman legionaries settled at Tomi (Constantza) in Ves- 
pasian’s day. He thinks the evidence shows that independent Dacia, 
north of the Danube, was considerably Romanized before Trajan’s con- 
quest. Furthermore, he points out that there is no archaeological indi- 
cation of any large Roman emigration south of the Danube in 270 A.D., 
but every probability that most of the Roman population stayed on 
throughout the barbarian invasions. Even Bessarabia was Romanized, 
and government roads united Transylvania, with its numerous Roman 
towns, mines, etc., with the Bukovina and Moldavia. Parvan promises 
us another book on the details of Roman civilization in ancient Dacia: 
but this already presents a clear picture of a wealthy and prosperous 
country, thoroughly Romanized; a Dobrudja and Transylvania full of 
Roman cities; a Wallachia and Moldavia composed of Dacian towns 
largely Romanized, where the worship of Silvanus and the Floralia has 
replaced the old Thracian cults. The book is full of valuable incidental 
observations, and forms an admirable introduction to the early history 
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of this region. There are full indexes. We hope that Parvan will pub- 
lish a French summary of this volume and the one which is to follow it. 
CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


The Early Irish Monastic Schools: a Study of Ireland’s Contribu- 
tion to Early Medieval Culture. By Hugh Graham, M.A., Professor of 
Education, College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. (Dublin, Talbot Press, 
1923, pp. xvi, 206.) Mr. Graham’s purpose is ‘to give within reason- 
able limits a critical and fairly complete account of the Irish monastic 
schools which flourished prior to 900 A.D.” The chief merits of the 
book are that it brings under one cover a reasonably good account of 
the whole subject, such as otherwise it would be hard to find in any one 
place, and that much care and thought have been expended in the organ- 
ization of the book, so that all aspects of the subject may be treated. 
The student will therefore obtain from the book much useful light on 
Irish monasticism in all its aspects, on the relation of the Irish mon- 
astic schools to the general educational situation in the period, on the 
intellectual life and course of studies in the Irish monasteries, and on 
the scope and influence of Irish scholarship. On the other hand, Mr. 
Graham’s scholarship is not adequate to the production of a really 
authoritative book upon the subject. His linguistic knowledge is plainly 
imperfect. Hardly a line of quotations from the French or titles from 
the German is free from errors. There is also, as is usual in Irish writ- 
ings on the subject, some exaggeration of the quality and influence of 
Irish learning in the period treated. Yet the book is interesting, and its 
bibliographical indications are so extensive as to help the reader greatly 
toward deeper study. 


The Times of Saint Dunstan. The Ford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in the Michaelmas Term, 1922, by J. Armitage 
Robinson, D.D., F.B.A., Dean of Wells. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1923, pp. 188, 12s. 6d.) For 
nearly forty years the Very Reverend J. Armitage Robinson has been 
contributing important studies to the history of the Church in ancient 
and medieval times. During the last decade his interest seems to have 
been centred about a group of problems in the history of southwestern 
England, more specifically the county of Somerset. His most recent 
contribution, The Timcs of Saint Dunstan, though not exclusively con- 
cerned with this region, properly belongs to the Somerset group, inas- 
much as it deals primarily with the religious movement in the Old Eng- 
lish kingdom during the tenth century, a movement which had its origin 
and found its earliest impulse in the abbey of Glastonbury. 

The work is a series of seven lectures dealing with the four great 
leaders in this movement, King Athelstan, St. Dunstan, St. Ethelwold, 
and St. Oswald. In his two lectures devoted to Athelstan, Dean Rob- 
inson limits his discussion to the king’s interest in the Church, as shown 
by a notable series of gifts, chiefly in the form of valuable manuscripts 
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and highly valued relics, to various churches and monastic foundations. 
The author places great emphasis on St. Dunstan’s achievements as a 
protagonist of monastic reform, and, while granting the presence of 
Continental influence in the Anglo-Saxon movement, he insists that 
it was essentially of native English origin. In his lecture on St. Ethel- 
wold, Dean Robinson argues (and quite convincingly) that the strenu- 
ous bishop of Winchester had a much larger share in the movement than 
earlier historians have been willing to allow. St. Ethelwold was, he 
believes, the chief author of the new English monastic rule, the Reg- 
ularis Concordia, which forms the subject of the last lecture in the 
series. 

In the course of his investigations Dean Robinson has found it 
necessary to examine a few of the more difficult problems in the chron- 
ology of the tenth century, for some of which he seems to have found 
satisfactory solutions. Athelstan’s accession he assigns to 924. The 
birth of St. Dunstan, which Stubbs placed in 925, he dates about gog. 
He also discusses the careers of various historical characters of lesser 
importance and is able to give some of them a more definite place in the 


history of their time. 
L. M.-L, 


English Penitential Discipline and Anglo-Saxon Law in their Joint 
Influence. By Thomas Pollock Oakley, Professor of History in Hardin 
College. [Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Pub- 
lic Law, vol. CVII., no. 2.] (New York, Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany, 1923, pp. 226, $2.50.) Having begun with the aim of making a 
study of the whole field of the Penitentials, Dr. Oakley has been led by 
the vast and diverse material offered to narrow the scope of his treatise 
to “those penitential practices and codes which originated or were used 
in England or among the Welsh and Irish in the pre-Norman period ”. 
Within the Anglo-Saxon field he speaks with the authority of full re- 
search. The main achievement of the book is to exhibit the close re- 
lation between ecclesiastical and civil penalties, and the modification of 
the latter by the former in Anglo-Saxon society. It 1s argued that the 
penitential codes constituted a salutary reinforcement of the civilizing in- 
fluence of secular law. The abuses connected with composition and com- 
mutation in the penitentials are minimized: ‘‘ The commutation system 
was neither so universal nor so mild as often represented.” The Chris- 
tian inherited from the pagan priest a recognized power in discipline and 
legislation. This co-ordination of secular and ecclesiastical control ap- 
pears in civil sanctions of penance, and in the addition of ecclesiastical 
to civil punishments for a variety of crimes. The moralizing value of the 
penitentials is illustrated from their detailed penalties for sexual offenses, 
which were both less rigorously and less discriminately dealt with in 
secular law. The correction they provided for the widespread evil of 
perjury, which the custom of compurgation had tended to encourage, is 
carefully and interestingly set forth. 
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The book is packed with information quite unfamiliar in most class- 
rooms in medieval history. Dr. Oakley’s research is better than his argu- 
ment, and some of his opinions are not advocated with sufficient insistence 
to convert the unbelieving. But he has brought to light important facts 
regarding the authorship of a number of penitential documents; he has 
helped to illumine a neglected field, and has fairly established his main 
thesis. 

Joun T. McNEILL. 


The Inquisition: a Political and Military Study of its Establishment. 
By Hoffman Nickerson. With a Preface by Hilaire Belloc. (Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1923, pp. xvii, 258, $4.00.) This is 
an extraordinary book, but it has little merit. Seldom has a serious 
work been published which was so lacking in unity and directness. It 
begins with a censorious introduction by Hilaire Belloc, which praises 
the author, condemns almost all history which has been written since 
the end of the eighteenth century, ascribes an army of more than fifty 
thousand men to William the Conqueror in the battle of Hastings, and 
pictures the World War as a gigantic siege. Then Mr. Nickerson takes 
up the pen and treats of the Middle Ages at large, of the civilization of 
the south of France, of the heresies, of the Mendicant Orders, and of 
the Albigensian Crusade. Much space is given to military events, and 
the battle of Muret (1213) is minutely studied with maps and plans. 
Finally, in the next to the last chapter, the author reaches his subject— 
only to announce that this is “not so much the Inquisition itself as the 
forces which established it”. There is, accordingly, very little about 
the Inquisition, and of this nothing is new. The volume closes with 
an extensive ‘“ Epilogue on Prohibition”, which reveals the author’s 
purpose in writing the book. Some years ago as a member of the New 
York State Legislature he ‘endured Prohibition lobbyists and cast 
about for something which might serve as a historical precedent in the 
way of religio-political oppression on so vast a scale”. He soon dis- 
covered “that traditional Christianity had more to say for the Inquis- 
itors than for the Prohibitionists, so that the parallel with Prohibition 
has been thrust into an epilogue”. The author’s debt to Henry C. Lea 
is apparent and frankly acknowledged; but his judgment upon the 
great historian of the Inquisition is not such as to inspire confidence. 
He regards him as one “ whose vast learning and exactitude in matters 
of fact would have made him a great historian, had he possessed a grain 
of imagination or the least spark of sympathy with the Middle Ages”. 

C. W. Davin. 


La Syrie @ VEpoque des Mamelouks d’aprés les Auteurs Arabes. 
Description Géographique, Economique, et Administrative, précédée 
d’une Introduction sur VOrganisation Gouvernementale. Par Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes, Professeur 4 |’Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivan- 
tes. [Haut-Commissariat de la République Frangaise en Syrie et au 
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Liban, Service des Antiquités et des Beaux-Arts, Bibliothéque Arché- 
ologique et Historique, tome III.] (Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1923, pp. 
cxix, 288, 50 fr.) The author has attempted to do for Syria under the 
Mamliks what Guy Le Strange did for the earlier period in Palestine 
under the Moslems and The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. He has 
translated from Qalqachandi’s Coubh el ‘ Acha the chapters which de- 
scribe the geography of Syria and its administrative organization. This 
work, which was finished in 1412, was intended to be a vade mecum for 
the sultan’s secretaries. It has been published in fourteen volumes 
(Cairo, 1913-1919). 

As the chapters on the administrative organization come in the 
fourth volume and presuppose much information contained in the pre- 
ceding portions, the translator felt it necessary to supply an introduction 
of a hundred pages on the political and administrative organization of 
the Mamliik state. In add:tion he has supplied many notes which sup- 
plement or illustrate the information; some of these notes are from 
other parts of the Coubh; some are drawn from other Arab authors or 
from works on Syria. A bibliography of three pages gives only the prin- 
cipal works to which reference is made by abbreviated title. 

The volume is not so interesting as Le Strange’s books; it could not 
be expected to be. The geographical part, as the translator says, con- 
tains little that is new. Qalqachandi borrowed largely from his prede- 
cessors, scrupulously giving credit. The part on the administration is 
much more valuable. In the introduction is an interesting description 
of the feudal character of the Mamlik state and how it differed from 
Western feudalism. It is especially interesting to note what a prominent 
place the natives of Syria, Jews and Christians as well as Moslems, held 
in the administration of the state. More intelligent than their masters, 
they exercised much control, through their positions in the financial 
bureaus, over the army, over the economic, and even over the religious 
life of the people. Through the influence of their co-religionists in the 
bureaus Christians and Jews were protected from the scorn of the Mos- 
lems and to some extent freed from wearing obnoxious costumes. 

In the appendix are given passages from Qalqachandi on the postal 
service, carrier pigeons, and signal fires; also a passage on the burned 
part along the frontier, systematically set on fire to prevent the incur- 
sions of the Tartars. The means used was the ancient one of foxes and 


dogs with firebrands tied on their tails. 
D.C. M. 


Camden Miscellany. Volume XIII. [Camden Third Series, vol. 
XXXIV.] (London, Royal Historical Society, 1924, pp. xiv, 58; vill, 
26; xii, 36; xxvi, 39; vi, 32.) Five parts compose this miscellany. In 
the first, Professor R. K. Richardson, of Beloit College, presents the Latin 
text, well edited, under the title ‘“ Gesta Dunelmensia ”, of a manuscript 
written at Durham, probably in 1302 or 1303, concerning the struggle be- 
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tween Bishop Anthony Bek and Richard Hoton, prior of the Benedictine 
monastery there. (Oeceniponte, p. xiii, is not Osnabruck but Innsbriick.) 
Secondly, Mr. C. L. Kingsford adds a few more recently discovered docu- 
ments to the Stonor Papers which he published in two volumes in the 
Camden Series in 1919. Thirdly, Mr. H. E. Malden, secretary of the 
Royal Historical Society, presents a body of papers which have come 
down from Richard Broughton, legal adviser and man of business to 
Walter and Robert Devereux, earls of Essex, temp. Eliz.—thirty or 
more documents relating to those earls and Irish affairs in their time. 
Fourthly, Mr. Vincent T. Harlow edits, from Sloane MSS. 793 or 894, 
“A Briefe Journall or a Succinct and True Relation of the most Re- 
markable Passages observed in that Voyage undertaken by Captaine Wil- 
liam Jackson to the Westerne Indies or Continent of America, anno 
Domini 1642”, a narrative, extending to 1645, of spectacular exploits 
which made Jackson the terror of the Spanish main, and paved the way 
for Cromwell’s expedition of 1655 under Penn and Venables for the con- 
quest of Jamaica. Finally, Miss Irene A. Wright of Seville illustrates 
the English conquest of Jamaica by a well-annotated translation of a 
Spanish account of the matter preserved in the Archives of the Indies, 
written by Captain Julian de Castilla, an eye-witness, whose minute nar- 
rative, extending over more than a year, enables us for the first time to 
see the whole transaction from the point of view of the vanquished. 


English Colonies in Guiana and on the Amazon, 1604-1668. By 
James A. Williamson. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; London and New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1923, pp. 191, 12 s. 6d.) This is in- 
deed a neglected theme. The French and the Dutch have never lost 
their foothold in Guiana, and the historians of their colonies have there- 
fore continued to be interested in these seventeenth-century beginnings; 
but their English rivals, whose present possessions there date only from 
the end of the eighteenth century, have had more interest for the claims 
they then inherited from the Dutch than for the futile English ventures 
of the age of discovery. The boundary controversies of our day, which 
have so brought into the light the doings on this coast of Spaniard and 
Portuguese, Dutch trader and French colonizer, have thrown but here 
and there a ray upon the not less zealous English undertaking. The 
author of this book, already known by volumes on the history of dis- 
covery or of expansion, has now industriously gleaned from the state 
papers of England, with some glance at those of Spain, and from the 
scanty narratives of the adventurers, what can be learned as to these 
obscure and half-forbidden enterprises. Alas, he is not content to give 
us his evidence unvarnished; he has woven together what is solidly 
based on documents with what does not rise above gossip and rumor. 
Even the egregious John Scott, whom he does not hesitate to correct as 
to those events in Surinam which he was likely to know best, is followed 
as ‘a real authority ” for the remoter matters as to which he is sole wit- 
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ness. Mr. Williamson’s debt is great to the earlier studies of Edmund- 
son on the settlers of these coasts. He would have profited by knowing 
also those of Oppenheim on the Jews in western Guiana. 

GeorceE L. Burr. 


Les Sources de V Histoire de France, XVII¢ Stécle (1610-1715). Par 
Emile Bourgeois, Professeur a l'Université de Paris, et Louis André, 
Maitre de Conférences a l’Université de Lille. Tome IV. Journaux et 
Pamphlets. (Paris, Auguste Picard, 1924, pp. vi, 388, 6; paper, 15 fr., 
cloth, 25 fr.) After the plan followed in the preceding volumes of this 
series MM. Bourgeois and André describe, in respect to their historical 
value, some forty journals of the period, in thirty pages of the volume. 
The rest of it is given to descriptions and statements of a similar charac- 
ter respecting more than 1200 pamphlets of the century, classified first 
by the period to which they relate, and, under these divisions, by the 
episodes they treat. An excellent introduction discusses the general 
characteristics of seventeenth-century French newspapers and pamphlets 
and their use as historical material. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Naval Manuscripts in the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Edited by J. R. Tanner, 
Litt.D. Volume IV. Admiralty Journal. [Publications of the Navy Rec- 
ords Society, vol. LVII.] (London, the Society, 1923, pp. cxxviii, 725, 
30s. to non-members, to be obtained from William Clowes and Sons, 94 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1.) The catalogue of the Pepysian manu- 
scripts which has now reached its fourth volume under the able editing 
of Mr. Tanner increases in interest if not in importance with each suc- 
ceeding part. And it is probable that this present volume will be found 
by most persons who have occasion to consult it even more interesting 
than its predecessors. For it contains the Admiralty Journal from Jan- 
uary I, 1673/4 to April 21, 1679, all, or nearly all, from the pen of one 
Samuel Pepys, its secretary, better known to most people for a very 
different kind of literary work. Especially to those literary essayists 
who have written of the diarist only from their knowledge of that small 
part of Pepys’s work, it may be commended; for even here, in Mr. 
Tanner’s words explaining why the Journals have been printed in full 
and not abstracted, “the close texture of Pepys’ style does not lend 
itself to condensation, which in this case would only destroy the flavour 
of the original without effecting a compensating economy of space”. So 
even here his literary gift is not absent. 

But if this volume will be interesting to those who know the diarist, 
it is still more interesting to the historian. It reflects, as no other 
existing record does, hardly even the minutes of the Council, the every- 
day work of administration. It reveals Charles II. as an industrious and 
intelligent member of that small group which governed England. It 
shows him an active member of other committees, like that of foreign 
affairs, and puts him in a very different light from that of the memoirs 
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of the time. Prince Rupert and the Duke of York here fill the roles 
they do in history, as to their interest in naval affairs, with others whom 
we do not generally associate with that service. It was a goodly com- 
pany, this Navy Board; and the range of its discussions may be judged 
from one entry that a gallon of brandy was provided for each passenger, 
soldier, or sailor going to Virginia, and another regarding the apprentic- 
ing of the Blue Coat boys. But, after all, the great figure is that of Mr. 
Secretary Pepys, of whose character and abilities these Journals are a 
monument: and its interest is that of a great contribution to the history 
of the Restoration as well as to that of the navy. 


Private Papers of George, second Earl Spencer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1794-1801. Edited by Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond. Vol- 
ume III. [Publications of the Navy Records Society, vol. LVIII.] (Lon- 
don, the Society, 1924, pp. xvi, 401, 20 s.) The third volume of the 
papers of the second Earl Spencer follows the first two after an inter- 
val of ten years made necessary by the war. Meanwhile other more 
pressing duties and, later, death claimed Sir Julian Corbett, the editor of 
the earlier volumes. Rear-Admiral Richmond, who has succeeded to 
the editorial task, has elected to follow the example of his distinguished 
predecessor and to arrange the material in a topical rather than in a 
chronological order. With the exception of a few letters relating to 
operations in the West Indies in 1796-1797, the papers in this volume are 
all from the period between the beginning of 1798 and the early weeks 
of 1801. They are arranged in six groups under the several topics: 
General Correspondence, Admiral Bruix’s Cruise, the Proposal to Attack 
Brest, the Helder Expedition, Operations in the West Indies, the Channel 
Squadron. This topical arrangement is somewhat artificial, since many 
of the letters refer to more than one topic. Most of the papers in this 
volume are letters to Spencer from prominent naval officers of the time, 
like St. Vincent, Nelson, Hyde Parker, and others, and from his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, with a few of Spencer’s letters in reply. A con- 
siderable number of the letters deal with personal grievances of individual 
officers, for example, Sir William Parker and Sir Alan Gardner. 

Considering the auspices under which they are published, it is per- 
haps natural that both the papers selected for publication and their 
arrangement should suit better the needs of students of naval strategy 
than of general historians. The editor contributed nearly fifty pages of 
introduction, but it is in seven parts, one a brief general introduction 
and the others introductory notes to the several topics, which makes it 
less indicative of the character of the contents of the volume than it 
might have been if organized in a combined narrative. Similarly, the 
attempt to arrange the letters by topics increases the difficulty of stud- 
ents, even of naval history, who may wish to consult them. Despite the 
plan of limiting the material to that dealing with naval subjects, in this 
volume as in the two preceding are letters that throw light on other than 
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purely naval matters, particularly on the relations among the members 
of Pitt’s first war ministry and on the responsibility of certain of its 
individual members for some of the measures adopted. 

WILLiaAM THOMAS LAPRADE. 


Ketteler: ein Deutsches Bischofsleben des 19. Jahrhunderts. Von 
Fritz Vigener. (Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1924, pp. xv, 751, 
18 M.) Fritz Vigener’s massive volume has an interesting subject. It 
deals with the career of the dominating personality of the Bishop of 
Mainz who more than any other wakened Catholic sympathy with the 
labor movement and inspired the Centre Party with a policy which was 
an indispensable factor in the achievement of the great German social 
legislation. Von Ketteler also played a prominent role in the party of 
opposition to the decree of papal infallibility and the Vatican Council 
and was a sagacious and eminent participant in the conflicts of the 
Kulturkampf. Vigener’s work is an admirable exhibition of detailed 
and careful scholarship. Written with adequate sympathy but with 
critical detachment and vigorous characterizations, it will supplant the 
extensive work of Father Otto Pfilf (1899), which obscured the 
bishop’s personality by the incense of conventional ecclesiastical adula- 
tion. It rests moreover on new, minute research in the columns of the 
Mainzer Journal from 1848 to 1877, the archives of Berlin and Darm- 
stadt, the reports of Prussian and Austrian ambassadors in Darmstadt, 
and much literary publication of which a bibliography is furnished. The 
work is serviceable also by furnishing abstracts of von Ketteler’s own 
publications. 

Vigener stresses the bishop’s share in the development of political 
and social Catholicism as the chief historical significance of his life, but 
is disposed to think that a growing legend now overstates his positive 
contributions to a concrete programme of social reform. Vigener em- 
phasizes also what we may roughly call Ketteler’s Cyprianic conception 
of the episcopate in opposition to the curialist doctrine of the pope as 
universal bishop and gives an interesting account of Ketteler’s resistance 
from that point of view to the dogma of papal infallibility and of his 
attempt after the Vatican Council to save his idea by his interpretation 
of ex cathedra. 

The reader is made acquainted with a large variety of personages 
who figure in the environment of the bishop and they are sharply char- 
acterized, but over them all looms this Westphalian nobleman of im- 
petuous and imperious temperament, often in vehement conflict, losing 
indeed the Junker attitude by his devotion to the practical Christianity 
of social reform and left impetuously militant only against the world 
which collided with his authoritative churchmanship. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


War Finances in the Netherlands up to 1918. By M. J. Van der Flier, 
LL.D. [Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Economic and 
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Social History of the World War, James T. Shotwell, General Editor.] 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press; London and New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1923, pp. xv, 150, $1.50.) Dr. Van der Flier has succeeded in 
writing a very clear and very readable survey of the financial situation in 
Holland during the war. His task was outlined for him by the Com- 
mittee of Research as having to deal with such topics as “the result of 
the direct outlay which the war is causing, the effect of the reduction 
of general wealth on the condition of each class of the people, on the vari- 
ous movements for improving the status of labourers, on the earning . 
powers of labourers themselves ”. A chapter of general information con- 
cerning the Netherlands is a fitting introduction to the subject. It con- 
tains a great deal that is new to the foreigner, whose knowledge of Hol- 
land is chiefly based on superficial impressions of travel and on the tra- 
ditional lore of school-books describing the Dutch as a seafaring and 
agricultural race. As a matter of fact, a larger percentage of persons in 
Holland are at present employed in industries (13.35) than in agriculture 
(10.55) and commerce and transportation (6.98). These industries de- 
pend, to a large extent, upon their commerce, being either originated by 
it or serving it. Hence the war, which interfered with Dutch commerce 
and shipping, played havoc also with Dutch industry. Agriculture suf- 
fered less and recovered sooner from the initial depression. The year 
191§ brought a gradual recovery of commerce and industries due to an 
increase of exports and intensified buying for fear of increasing scarcity. 
Big profits were made, but only by a very small part of the population. 
The bulk of the people suffered severely from the mounting of all prices 
without an adequate rise of wages, from increasingly heavy taxation, from 
the growing scarcity of food causing under-nourishment and physical de- 
terioration, from continuous unemployment with riots and crime in its 
wake. The total monetary loss to the population during the four years of 
the war is estimated by the author at 854 million guilders. Thanks to the 
sound financial policy of Minister Treub, of which Dr. Van der Flier 
gives a very interesting account, the country came out of the war period 
with the value of its guilder unimpaired. But Holland’s financial troubles 
did not cease with the Armistice. The story of the post-war development 
of Dutch finances is not included, however, in this survey, but will be de- 
scribed in a complementary essay, which is in course of preparation. 


Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, Adelantado, Governor, and Captain-Gen- 
eval of Florida: Memorial by Gonzalo Solis de Merés. Translated from 
the Spanish with notes by Jeannette Thurber Connor. [Publications of 
the Florida State Historical Society, no. 3.] (Deland, Fla., published for 
the sustaining members of the Society, 1923, pp. 286.) It is highly 
proper that the new Florida State Historical Society should bring out, 
early in its series of publications, a translation of the memorial of Pedro 
Menéndez de Avilés written, apparently before the death of the adelan- 
tado, by his brother-in-law Gonzalo Solis de Meras. Though little known 
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till 1893, when Ruidiaz published it in his La Flérida, it is certainly en- 
titled to the position of a classic. The early life of Menéndez is inter- 
estingly recounted in the first thirty pages. All the rest of the memorial 
is devoted to a minute narrative of all the adelantado’s doings in the settle- 
ment of Florida, his conflicts with the French, and his relations with the 
Indians, from his arrival on the coast on St. Augustine’s day in 1565 till 
his return to Spain in 1568. Everywhere the narrative reads like that 
of a thoroughly trustworthy eye-witness, who sets down frankly and 
without manifestation of feeling, impassively and yet with life and color, 
all that went on. His account of the massacres of the Huguenots is per- 
fectly cool and detached. Yet from his chronicle one gets a vivid impres- 
sion of high character on the part of Menéndez, loyal devotion to king 
and religion, rectitude and honor, and a high degree of efficiency. Mrs. 
Connor’s translation, so far as tested by the reviewer, seems closely ac- 
curate and intelligent, yet reads well, and her explanatory foot-notes are 
very helpful and satisfactory. For the last half-dozen years of the life 
of Menéndez, 1568-1574, she pieces out his brother-in-law’s story with 
extracts from Barcia. Appendixes present translations of the king’s con- 
tract with the adelantado for the conquest and settlement of Florida, and 
of his last letter. There are a few excellent illustrations. The volume 
is an exceptionally handsome one. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Volume LVI., 
October, 1922—June, 1923. (Boston, the Society, 1923, pp. xvii, 513.) The 
largest single element in this volume is a body of correspondence of the 
Civil War period, between four Dalton brothers of Boston, letters not 
concerning the greatest matters of the war-time, but illustrating in an 
interesting way many single engagements, minor matters, and aspects of 
army. life as seen by intelligent young officers and surgeons. To the 
same period pertains a long paper by Capt. T. G. Frothingham, on the 
Crisis of the Civil War—Antietam, in which, with much emphasis and 
reiteration, he claims for McClellan’s generalship the highest merits, even 
that of rapidity. For earlier periods, Chief Justice Rugg pushes back to 
1680 the origin of the office of attorney general in Massachusetts; a set 
of entertaining letters, 1734-1740, illustrates the New England connec- 
tions of Capt. Thomas Coram; Mr. Ford prints Franklin’s accounts with 
Massachusetts; and Mr. C. S. Brigham describes his recent discovery of 
a German and English newspaper printed by Franklin in 1752, Die Hoch 
Teutsche und Englische Zeitung. A facsimile of this unique specimen 
is presented in a pocket in the volume. Mr. Harold Murdock discourses 
on the British in Concord on April 19, 1775, and Professor Bassett on 
President Jackson’s Visit to New England in 1833. Of the commemora- 
tive papers on deceased members, Professor Morison’s on Edward H. 
Clement is a distinct contribution to history. 
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Publications of the Colontal Society of Massachusetts. Volume 
XXIV. Transactions, 1920-1922. (Boston, the Society, 1923, pp. xvii, 
526.) This volume continues the interesting, but naturally miscellaneous, 
transactions of this society from the point where they were left by vol- 
ume XXI., volumes XXII. and XXIII. having been occupied with the 
records of the First Church of Plymouth. In the present volume the 
largest contributions relate to matters of the Revolutionary War. Mr. 
Octavius T. Howe treats of Beverly Privateers in the American Revolu- 
tion to the extent of more than a hundred pages, giving from the Massa- 
chusetts archives and from local sources a full history of every privateer 
or letter of marque, and also contributing to the annals of illicit and 
ordinary trade in that period. The student of general American history 
will be especially interested in the rise of George Cabot and his brothers, 
and their relations with the firm of Gardoqui at Bilbao. Mr. Harold 
Murdock treats of Earl Percy’s Retreat to Boston on April 19, 1775, ex- 
ploding most of the tales of atrocities and exculpating Earl Percy from 
charges respecting them. Mr. William O. Sawtelle presents from the 
Bernard Papers the documents showing the history of.the grant of Mt. 
Desert to Sir Francis Bernard and his long struggle to secure it. Mr. 
Herbert W. Denio treats of Massachusetts land grants in Vermont, and 
there are a number of papers respecting Harvard College antiquities. 


The Story of the Walloons at Home, in Lands of Exile, and in 
America. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., L.H.D. (Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923, pp. xix, 299, $2.00.) This 
latest addition to Dr. Griffis’s many publications appears at an opportune 
moment when the tercentenary of the arrival of the first colony of Wal- 
loons in America is being observed. We have known altogether too little 
about these colonists who, unlike their contemporaries at Plymouth, “ had 
none among them like Bradford, to tell, even to minute particulars, their 
own story”. Dr. Griffis makes many claims for the Walloons, obscured 
though these are by the mass of church history which the author’s ec- 
clesiastical training tempts him to insert. Among these claims are: “ The 
Belgic Walloon was the pilot, predecessor, and exemplar of success to the 
French Huguenot”, and “nine nations and three continents gratefully 
confess their deep debt to Walloon and Huguenot.”, and again, “they are 
looked upon as the founders of the whole system of metallurgy”, and 
again, “the interiors even of their frontier homes were neater and more 
attractive than those of the Dutch and English settlers”. Perhaps so, 
but in view of many manifest misstatements discoverable in the volume 
the historical student is inclined to wonder if the Doctor’s enthusiasm for 
his subject has not led him to extravagant claims. 

As an illustration, within the compass of a couple of pages only (178- 
180), the following misstatements may be noted: De Rasiére (the final 
“s” which the author appends to this name cannot be justified by the 
secretary's autographs), in the very letter to Blommaert of which the 
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author speaks, says he arrived in America on July 27, 1626, not July 26, 
1625. And the Doctor surely would be embarrassed to prove that Sep- 
tember 23, 1626, was the exact date of the purchase of Manhattan from 
the Indians. Furthermore, it is strange to say that De Rasiére’s letter 
was found in 1919, when its existence has been known since 1847. Again, 
the statement that “ America’s mighty metropolis is an evolution from a 
fortress ” is certainly misleading. Contemporary records leave no doubt 
that the settlers on Manhattan constructed their homes first and the fort 
afterwards, the latter not having been completed until 1635. Again, it is 
quite incredible that the name New Amsterdam “ was not in common use 
until 1654”, in view of its appearance as early as 1630, on de Laet’s map. 

It is a cause for gratification, however, that Dr. Griffis, with all his 
enthusiasm for the Walloons, admits (p. 144) that “we have no sure 
proof that any of the colonizers of 1624 settled on Manhattan ”. 

A. EVERETT PETERSON. 


The History of the Post Office in British North America, 1639-1870. 
By William Smith, sometime Secretary of the Post Office Department of 
Canada. (Cambridge, University Press, 1920, pp. ix, 356, 21s.) The 
greater part of this volume is devoted to the history of the post office in 
what is now the Dominion of Canada. The first four chapters, however, 
constitute a history of the post office in North America prior to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, where naturally the main emphasis is laid on the colonies 
which afterwards revolted. The author has made a judicious use of the 
records of the General Post Office, London, and Benjamin Franklin’s ac- 
count books, as well as the journals of the various colonial legislatures. 
Franklin’s share in the transmission of mails is rather better known than 
that of Foxcroft and other colonial officials whom the author treats with 
a genuine appreciation of the services rendered. The control of the post 
office in the days just prior to the outbreak of the Revolution was a matter 
of some consequence, and the author makes out a case for a better under- 
standing of its mechanism and function. 

Just how the post office inevitably became a government monopoly can 
readily be traced in these pages. Yet in the early days the competition 
of private individuals caused the postal officials some concern. Certainly 
the only means by which a government monopoly in a free country can 
maintain its position is to outbid its rivals. The affair of the Hutchinson 
letters and Franklin’s dismissal as deputy postmaster general in America 
made way for that picturesque figure William Goddard, whose contribu- 
tion to the history of the post office in North America the author of this 
volume concludes with the story of his defalcation while postmaster at 
Providence, a fact which is set forth to demonstrate why, upon Franklin’s 
return to power under the Continental Congress, Goddard failed to re- 
ceive the secretaryship, which went to Franklin’s son-in-law, Bache. 

In his investigation of the history of the post office in those provinces 
now composing the Dominion of Canada, the author has done an ad- 
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mirable bit of weaving together the matters gleaned from the Public 
Archives of Canada. The troubles in the transmission of mails while 
Canada was in that ambiguous position between the American Revolution 
and the adoption of the British North America: Act with the establish- 
ment of dominion government were apparently necessarily incident to the 
constitutional difficulties. Works of this sort, if they are of no other 
value, serve to convince us how hard someone had to work in order that 
the present generation might enjoy advantages which it too often takes for 
granted. 


RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. 


History of Williamsburg; Something about the People of Williams- 
burg County, South Carolina, from the First Settlement by Europeans 
about 1705 until 1923. By William Willis Boddie. (Columbia, S. C.. 
State Company, 1923, pp. ix, 611, $5.00.) In these days of great indus- 
trial and commercial centres, with their medley of foreign immigrants, 
when we are constantly told of the declining Nordic stock, it is refresh- 
ing to read of an early colonial settlement which has had uninterrupted 
native development and has preserved its simple rural life and Puritan 
atmosphere. 

Such a story has Mr. Boddie given in his History of Williamsburg. 
We go back to the early eighteenth century and the King’s Tree. The 
coming of the sober, sturdy Scotch Irish is depicted—with the admixture 
of English and French Huguenots. Colonial South Carolina, with its 
indigo and tobacco planters, the gloom of the Santee swamp, horse races, 
Indians, hunters, wild animals, fever, and slaves are all included. The 
_ next scene shows us the Revolution in the South—Whigs and Tories, the 
hoof-beats of Marion’s men, the dash of Tarleton, and the lair of the 
Swamp Fox. Recuperation after war, constitutional progress, Presby- 
terianism regnant, Methodist missionaries, are set forth. Progress dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century comes next. Cotton-planting 
and slavery, road and river transportation, nullification, old-fashioned re- 
ligion and social life, politics, railroad building, are described. 

The mighty drama of Secession and Civil War succeeds. We read of 
the irrepressible conflict, the fring on Fort Sumter, the war fever, soldier 
diaries, the bombardment of Charleston, prisoners between the lines, and 
the sunset of the Confederacy. Chapters on reconstruction and recent 
economic, educational, religious, and political progress and on the World 
War follow. 

Mr. Boddie has given us an admirable account of two centuries of 
steady progress in a rural community which has sturdily clung to its 
Anglo-Saxon traditions and ideals. A few errors in spelling may be 
noted. This is the kind of local history which merits attention and of 
which more should be written. 

D. Hucer Bacot. 
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The Pennsylvania Germans. By Jesse Leonard Rosenberger. (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1923, pp. x, 173. $1.60, postpaid.) 

The Strassburger Families and Allied Families of Pennsylvania. By 
Ralph Beaver Strassburger. (Privately printed, 1924, pp. 520.) The 
subtitle of the former volume describes it as “a sketch of their [Pennsyl- 
vania Germans’] history and life, of the Mennonites, and of side-lights 
from the Rosenberger family”. In brief compass it gives one of the 
most readable accounts to be found of the history and customs of the 
Pennsylvania Germans and their contribution, particularly in agriculture, 
to the development and enrichment of their state. The records of the 
Rosenberger family are reserved for the final chapter, and are there given 
for the most part as illustrations of the general economic conditions of 
the period. The preceding chapters are concerned with the historical 
background of Pennsylvania, the hardships escaped through emigration 
and those encountered in the new land, the general life and changes of the 
immigrants, their religion and education, the religious beliefs and the 
‘customs of the Mennonite and Amish groups, and with some proverbs 
and superstitions of the Pennsylvania Germans. The book is well illus- 
trated by recent photographs of types, churches, and scenes. 

The second volume here noted is distinctly genealogical, being for the 
most part, as the title-page states, “the history of the ancestry of Jacob 
A. Strassburger ”, father of the author. But there are introductory chap- 
ters on the Palatines and the Pennsylvania Germans, and the numerous 
records given in the book of wills, inventories, and accounts, make an in- 
teresting contribution to the social and economic history of Pennsylvania. 
Johann Strassburger, the founder of the family in America, came to 
Philadelphia in 1742. The book is abundantly and handsomely illustrated 
by 33 photogravures and 168 half-tones, of persons, places, and things, 
including furniture, dishes, and family relics of every kind. 

The author’s account of his own contribution to his family’s history 
is not restrained, and is illustrated by 35 pictures, among others, of him- 
self, his wife, two of his son, all his numerous diplomas and certificates, 
his beautiful estate, the church in England in which he was married, his 
signature to his passport, and even its visas. One notes that he is a 
member of forty-seven clubs’ and organizations—among many more ex- 
clusive ones, the American Automobile Association. This volume was 
‘published before the spring primaries, in which the author received more 
or less political notice by having defeated the governor of Pennsylvania, 
as a delegate to the Republican national convention, by a vote that reads 


like the entire Republican majority usual in his native state. 
. : L. F. S. 


Controversies between Royal Governors and their Assemblies in the 
Northern American Colonies. By John F. Burns, O. S. A. (Villanova, 
Pa., the author, 1923, pp. 447, $5.00.) This book deals with a theme 
of essential importance. Silently and surely during the generations 
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before 1775 the English colonies in America had raised themselves 
from the status of provinces to the position of commonwealths. This 
profound transformation is nowhere so fully and sharply revealed as in 
the persistent conflicts between the provincial governors and the local as- 
semblies, the representatives of conflicting interests and political princi- 
ples. Mr. Burns deals with the discordant relations between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches in the four northern royal provinces of 
Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, New York, and New Jersey. About 
one-half the space is allotted to the Bay Colony. 

The copious foot-notes show that the author has labored patiently and 
carefully through much original and monographic material. The study, 
however, adds little that is essentially new to the history of the subject- 
The material utilized throws some additional light on the whole matter, 
but not a new light. What Mr. Burns has done was already done to 2 
large extent by Greene’s Provincial Governor for the subject in general 
and by special monographs for separate colonies. The chapter on New 
Jersey is built up largely upon the monographs by Tanner and Fisher. 
It is curious to note that the Board of Trade transcripts in Philadelphia 
were not used. 

The author appreciates the significance of his theme; here and there 
he expresses shrewd judgments and displays insight into the meaning 
and bearing of his evidence. But the issues are not sharply defined and 
the picture is blurred by arrangement and by superabundance of detail. 
Each province is taken up separately. and the author pursues a steady 
course from session to session of the assembly, from event to event, anal- 
yzing message after message which passed between governor and house 
dealing with constantly recurring problems and points. The style is 
labored and involved; some sentences leave doubt as to the meaning in- 
tended. A plethora of detail and an unattractive style do not make easy 
reading. And the study lacks something in the way of perspective. So 
fully has the author focused his attention upon the constant disputes be- 
tween governors and assemblies that one is left to wonder whether any 
public business went forward at all. Again the author does less than 
justice to the royal governors in some cases. It is rather unfair to char- 
acterize Dudley as an “ unscrupulous politician ” ; It is somewhat sweep- 
ing to speak of the “positive fraud of many early Governors”. After 
reading the book one is inclined to wonder whether the colonies ‘enjoyed 
any benefits within the British connection; and one would like to know 
just how far the assemblies as popular bodies really represented the people. 
The index is good, but the bibliography i is badly arranged. 

W. T. Root. 


Sources and Documents illustrating the American Revolution, 1764- 
1788, and the Formation of the Federal Constitution. Selected and edited 
by S. E. Morison, Harold Vyvyan Harmsworth Professor of American 
History in the University of Oxford. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; Lon- 
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don and New York, Oxford University Press, 1923, pp. xliii, 367, Ios. 
6d.) Among the many source-books of American history this volume is 
unique in that its contents are restricted to a comparatively short period, 
that from 1764 to 1788. Singular indeed is the choice of the ratification 
of the federal Constitution as the end of the Revolutionary period, a 
choice well justified when we remember that certain questions pertaining 
to the relationship between states and certain political ideals, which pre- 
cipitated revolt against England, were likewise the subject of compromise 
and agreement in 1787 and 1788. 

Compactness rather than diffusion characterizes the volume. Its ma- 
terials are well chosen. Of the sixty-four selections only eleven are to 
be found in other manuals of sources. There is also a wise diversifica- 
tion; only two British statutes are included and much of the space so 
often given to statutes is here devoted to extracts from the pamphleteers. 
Valuable, too, are the administrative reports and instructions of the Board 
of Trade and Plantations (1768), the commissioners of the customs 
(1769), and the crown (1774). Far more pages are assigned to strictly 
American problems than imperial relations. Thus the state constitutions, 
the Articles of Confederation, ordinances and resolutions of the Conti- 
nental Congress, debates in the Federal Convention, the federal Constitu- 
tion, and debates in the Virginia convention of ratification consume far 
more space than the relations of America with the mother country, and 
matters of diplomacy and economics are entirely omitted. Four selec- 
tions are drawn from manuscripts—the royal instructions of 1774, peti- 
tions from Massachusetts towns at the time of Shays’s Rebellion, letters 
from the French chargé d'affaires in 1786, and one letter from Gow 
verneur Morris to Washington in 1787. An admirable introduction ana- 
lyzes with particular care pertinent phases of scholarly opinion concern- 
ing the origins of the Revolution and gives a proper historical setting for 
the collection as a whole. Altogether the volume should prove to be of 
practical value both to the general student and to those specializing in 
the period from 1764 to 1788. 

WitiiaM K. Boyp. 


Minutes of the Albany Committee of Correspondence, 1775-1778. 
Prepared for publication by the Division of Archives and History, James 
Sullivan, Ph.D., Director and State Historian. Volume I. (Albany, 
University of the State of New York, 1923, pp. x, 1001, $3.50.) The 
thousand and one pages of this well-edited volume are made up of the 
following: a five-page introduction by the editor and a short editorial 
comment on the manuscript; the oath of secrecy of the Albany Committee 
of Correspondence, with the names of the subscribers; the “ General As- 
sociation agreed to and subscribed by the Members of the several Com- 
mittees of the City and County of Albany ”, with the names of the as- 
sociators ; the proceedings of the Albany Committee, arranged chronologi- 
cally; and an appendix containing some of the committee’s expense items 
and other accounts. Unfortunately, the work is without an index. 
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The proceedings, covering as they do the period 1775-1778, though 
they contain nothing really new, are of especial value to the student of 
the American Revolution, since, as Dr. Sullivan says, the committee en- 
gaged in 


an almost bewildering array of activities. (1) The raising, drafting, 
equipping, disciplining,. training, officering, stationing, and paying of 
troops. (2) The exemptions from military duty of those in essential in- 
dustries or employment. (3) The detection, imprisonment, punishment, 
and exile of the disaffected, spies and emissaries. (4) The suppression 
of organized revolts . . . and the prosecution of those guilty of speaking 
adversely to the patriot cause. (5) The support of those made poor by 
‘the war, the burial of their dead, and the helping of refugees. (6) The 
collection of the excise and the regulation of taverns. (7) The super- 
vision of the construction of hospitals, barracks, forts, and prisons. (8) 
The assumption of authority over the ordinances and powers of the city 
officers and the control of firemasters and fire regulations. (9) The 
regulation of prices for all kinds of articles, particularly tea, sugar, 
and salt. (10) The regulation and encouragement of trade and manu- 
factures, and the inspection for bad products. (11) The handling of ap- 
peals to control housing difficulties, fix wages, and prevent hoarding. 
(12) The encouragement of auxiliary aid such as the knitting of socks 
for the soldiers, collecting linen rags, medicines, and instruments. (13) 
The control of the issuance of paper money and of counterfeiting. (14) 
The quarantining against smallpox. (15) The rationing of food, par- 
ticularly of wheat, and preventing its distillation into whiskey. (16) Sub- 
scriptions for the poor at home and in Boston. (17) The supervision of 
elections of members in subdistricts and for members of the Provincial 
Congress and the Legislature. (18) The maintenance of law and order. 
(19) The establishment of night watches. (20) The management of 
Indian affairs and relations. 


In addition to these activities a large part of the time of the committee 
was taken up with “the Tories, prisoners, deserters, murders, passes, 
rangers, protection of the loyal, robberies, plunder, sequestration of Tory 
property, and treason”. Enlightening, too, are the relations of the com- 
mittee “to its secret and sub-committees, the Provincial Congress, the 
Legislature ”, and the various committees in other states. The volume is 
nicely bound, and typographical errors are scarce. 

O. W. STEPHENSON. 


Volney et l’ Amérique, d’aprés des Documents Inédits et sa Correspon- 
dance avec Jefferson. Par Gilbert Chinard. [Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages, vol. I.] (Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press; Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1923, pp. 207, 
$1.25.) Students of our history will welcome this volume which con- 
tributes to a better understanding of certain phases of the problems be- 
tween France and the United States at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and they will await with interest the appearance of the more detailed 
study promised by the same editor, “‘ Jefferson and France”’. The letters 
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presented, seventeen written by Volney and fifteen by Jefferson, comprise 
a correspondence extending over the decade 1796 to 1806. Eight of the 
Jefferson letters and most of those by Volney, discovered in the Library 
of Congress, are here published for the first time. 

When Volney, whose family name was Chassebeuf, joined during Oc- 
tober, 1795, the group of French émigrés including, among others, Tal- 
leyrand, de Beaumetz, and Talon in “the ark of Noah”, as Philadelphia 
was called by one of them, he was already well and favorably known by 
Franklin and Jefferson, both of whom he had met in Paris. While he 
had served as a member of the National Assembly, his reputation was 
established, primarily, as author of the Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie 
(1787) and Les Ruines (1791). A translation by Jefferson of the Jn- 
vocation, and of the first twenty chapters, constitutes the main portion of 
an English edition of the latter (1802). 

After a month’s sojourn in America, Volney wrote Jefferson remind- 
ing him of their earlier acquaintance and asking for an interview par- 
ticularly on the problems of agriculture. For three weeks during June, 
1796, Volney was a guest at Monticello. The following August, he again 
visited Jefferson (p. 8&9). 

Although he was an agent, receiving a small stipend from the French 
government, there is no evidence in the correspondence with Jefferson 
nor in the two letters, also included in the volume, addressed to an un- 
known French correspondent, that he could fairly be accused of conspir- 
ing against the United States. In fact, on his return from the West, he 
expressly stated that the plan of Talleyrand for colonization by French- 
men and the securing of Louisiana for France was “chimerical and 
dangerous ”. Volney maintained that he was among the first to suggest 
to Bonaparte that Louisiana should be transferred to the United States 
(p. 137). 

Jefferson asserted that the Alien Act (1798) was aimed directly at 
Volney. He manifested no irritation on quitting the United States and 
was in agreement with Victor DuPont, one of his companions, that it 
would be to the best interest of France to avoid war with the United 
States. This correspondence was terminated, because of the ill health of 
Volney, with a letter from Jefferson, February 11, 1806, in which he dis- 
cussed the results of the Lewis and Clark expedition and the marked 
annual increase in the westward migration of population. 

In addition to an excellent bibliography and ample notes, the editor 
has presented a brief but satisfactory summary of French-American re- 
lations during the period; it was merely by oversight that he has made 
Thomas Pinckney the successor to James Monroe (p. 67). 

James ALTON JAMES. 


The Outlaws of Cave-in-Rock: Historical Accounts of the Famous 
Highwaymen and River Pirates who operated in Pioneer Days upon the 
Ohio and Misstssippi Rivers and over the Old Natchez Trace. By Otto 
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A. Rothert, (Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark Company, 1924, pp. 364, 
$6.00.) This might be called a fascinating volume of history. One is 
so accustomed to thinking of politics, religion, war, and such activities of 
society when the word history is spoken that it requires an effort to main- 
tain the historical mind while reading it. One is also apt to laugh at 
himself for reading a history of such men as the Harpes, but I cannot 
recall reading a volume within a year’s time with so much or so wide an 
interest. In fact I am personally a little vexed with Mr. Rothert for 
spoiling one of my pet illustrations. For some years in my class in his- 
torical method I had used the frequent short references to the Harpes in 
Western history and literature as an example of the hopeless confusion 
of fact, tradition, and romance. The reviewer of course has not been 
able to check up any considerable number of the author’s references, 
though the few checked have been found accurate. 

Three leading characters, “ Big” or Micajah Harpe, “Little” or 
Wiley Harpe, and Samuel Mason, have been traced. These men operated 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and Mississippi under various names 
or aliases. One can easily understand the difficulty of the investigation 
Mr. Rothert has made. The literature of travel, the scarce newspaper 
references, neighborhood traditions, county histories, and local court rec- 
ords have been used in piecing out the narrative. 

The story is necessarily a little slow as literature, but as history it 
moves rapidly enough. It is a valuable contribution. One can easily 
understand by reading this volume why a new community would or will 
take the law into its own hands in the presence of such monsters as the 
Harpes. One will not be likely to blame the executioners of “ Big” 
Harpe for not going to the county seat and getting the sheriff and a writ. 
In another way it illustrates forcibly one of the perils of the frontier and 
one of the grave duties of the pioneer—that of actively helping to enforce 
the law. L. E. 


Days of Delusion: a Strange Bit of History. By Clara Endicott 
Sears. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, pp. 
xxvi, 264, $3.00.) Miss Sears’s work on the Millerite delusion of 1843 
has for its special value the use of a mass of personal recollections and 
anecdotes recently gathered by her from individuals living in that time 
of hysterical excitement and terrible suspense. From books and news- 
papers also she has collected vivid descriptions of Adventist meetings 
and the startling phenomena which Nature accommodatingly contributed 
to the general alarm in the form of shooting stars, northern lights, and 
the great comet. Contemporary woodcuts and the citation of Millerite 
hymns aid her in this concrete presentation, and her stories with definite 
names and places enable us to realize the shattering disillusionment of 
those who wore their ascension robes in vain. 

In this story the figure of the prophet Miller, absorbed in the math- 
ematics of apocalyptic Bible passages, looms high with sincerity and rel- 
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ative sobriety above the mass of capricious fanatics who were brought 
into action by him and whose miracles, visions, cataleps‘es, and talking 
in tongues he viewed with some disfavor. Of all these misguided 
people Miss Sears writes with a tender, compassionate sympathy, and in 
her poignant tale of the lovely and deluded Mary Hartwell and her 
nobly faithful lover she makes a little drama of great emotional appeal. 

A story with these merits and so interestingly told need not be cen- 
sured because it is not done in the pattern of academic research. Never- 
theless the student of religious history is left without full gratification 
and may wish he were provided with a satisfying study of origins and 
results. Certain allusions show that the whole apocalyptic interest had 
origins wider and more remote than Miller’s individual prophesying, and 
we should like to know the extent of such a movement and the full ex- 
planation of it. Was Miller’s own interest in the matter spontaneous 
and unmediated? What was the exact geographical extension of this 
delusion? How did it affect the existing denominations and what effect 
had the shock of disappo:nted faith on people’s attitude to the Bible or 
the churches? “ Many never afterward held church relationships”, 
says Morrill’s History of the Christian Denomsnation (p. 176). Some 
answer to these questions might be won from a study of the Adventist 
churches and of the once widespread Christian Denomination, which 
in certain neighborhoods was considerably depleted by the Adventist 
enthusiasm. The columns of The Christian Palladium and a chapter in 
W. S. Harwood’s Life and Letters of Austin Craig suggest possibilities 
of completer study. However, Miss Sears set her own limits to her 
theme, and the material which she has secured and her interesting use 
of it make her book a valuable contribution to knowledge. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


The Democratic Machine, 1850-1854. By Roy Franklin Nichols, 
Fh.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Pub- 
lic Law, vol. CXI., no. 1.] (New York, Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany, 1923, pp. 248, $2.50.) This monograph is a valuable addition to 
the field of party history. The author has selected a difficult period and 
does much to make clear the forces at work during the period of party 
readjustment in the early ‘fifties. He calls attention to the havoc 
wrought by the slavery issue in Democratic party politics and to the 
efforts to reorganize so as to win a victory in the campaign of 1852. 
Indeed, this study is in many ways an analysis of the forces that centred 
about the election of that year. 

One feels that the author does not find his stride in the first chapter 
or two. There is a suggestion of an attempt at fine writing but shortly 
one comes to an effectively presented straightaway narrative. There 
is a suggestion of a tendency toward loose statement: e. g., that the ter- 
ritorial legislation of 1850 incorporated the principle of “ squatter sov- 
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ereignty”” (p. 20); that the supporters of the compromise measures in 
‘Georgia formed a “ Compromise union party” (p. 25); and that Clay 
and others sponsored “an attempt to unite all Compromise men of either 
faith into a union party ” on a national scale (p. 27). But the analysis 
of the strength and following of the large list of Democratic candidates 
who scrambled for the presidential nomination is a conscientious and 
successful handling of a mass of source-material which the author has 
garnered largely from unpublished collections of contemporary corre- 
spondence. 
ArtHur C, COLE. 


Contemporary French Opinion on the American Cinl War. By W. 
Reed West, Ph.D., Instructor in Political Science, George Washington 
University. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Politi- 
cal Science, series XLII., no. 1.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1924, pp. 159, $1.50.) Dr. West has handled in an excellent manner, 
thoroughly, intelligently, fairly, and with good judgment, a subject well 
deserving to be treated. He leaves at one side the diplomatic relations 
between France and the United States, as must be done until the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs permits access to Mercier’s correspondence, 
and confines himself to the study of French opinion, as manifested in the 
public journals and elsewhere. A fuller statement concerning the French 
newspaper press in general, in 1861, and the characteristics and tend- 
encies of various newspapers, would have been helpful; indeed this omis- 
sion is a defect. But, from the beginnings of secession to the end of the 
war, French public opinion is carefully followed, with full information, 
in chapters on the original issues, on the Trent Affair, on the distress 
among the French workmen, on the discussions respecting mediation and 
recognition, on the Confederate propaganda, on the Mexican adventure 
of the emperor, and on the later developments—all well worth doing, and 
all well done. The reader will rise from the book with a heightened im- 
pression of the interest and insight with which the better sort of French 
newspapers followed the whole episode. Dr. West seems to write with- 
out prepossessions. Speaking of his chapter on the Confederate propa- 
ganda in Europe, the reviewer has seen, in a manuscript book which has 
now disappeared, the accounts of Henry Hotze for expenditures of Con- 
federate secret-service money paid to writers and newspapers in France, 
Brussels, and Frankfort, as well as in England. In the latter country, 
by the way, one of these paid writers, for the Index, was Percy R. Greg, 
whose History of the United States the reviewer has, with some amuse- 
ment in view of these accounts, seen described by a Southern writer as 
the work of an obviously impartial because English historian. 


The Ku Klux Klan: a Study of the American Mind. By John Mof- 
fatt Mecklin, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in Dartmouth College. 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1924, pp. v, 244, $1.75.) 
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This study is based upon careful and adequate preparation. It is rarely 
that one finds an account of an organization less than ten years old’ 
which is so satisfactory. It places the Klan with respect to historic 
American movements, finding it more akin in spirit to the A. P. A. and 
other nativistic agitations than to its ritualistic prototype. It frankly 
opposes the Klan, yet its tone is not bitter, and it gives confidence in the 
fairness of the judgments, which are freely expressed, often with an 
argumentative force that would be inappropriate were this a history. A 
sympathetic study of American Catholicism, the early portion of which 
is remarkable for the avoidance of mistakes in spite of a lack of detailed 
knowledge, concludes with the quotation: “The time-honored Anglo- 
Saxon and Evangelical aspersion of the integrity of Catholic citizenship 
. . . though diminishing in force . .. is, nevertheless, liable to recur in 
years to come.” 

The historian would like more concrete fact. For instance, the state- 
ment that “the charter was granted” (p. 4) leaves one entirely in the 
dark as to who granted it. In compensation is an admirable, though 
rather gloomy, analysis of the American middle class and its psycho- 
logical aptitude for what the Klan represents. The success of the Klan 
in developing this field is attributed not to the strength of its central 
organization, but to advertising, and to the independence of the local 
chapters, which allows each locality to cater to its own peculiarities. 
Four stages of development are presented, the fraternal, that of “ clean- 
ing up”, that of vitalizing deep-rooted prejudices, and finally that of 
entrance into politics. This projecting of the Klan against its back- 
ground seems admirably done, though the reviewer would be inclined to 
give somewhat more emphasis to the attitude toward color. The im- 
portance of the Klan, moreover, seems to be somewhat exaggerated 
by leaving it solitary against its background. A mere enumeration of 
the other organizations based on fear and aiming at standardizing Amer- 
ican life might have given a different sense of proportion. The author 
considers the Klan as past its peak, but looks for successors. 

Cart RusseELy FISH. 


Herbert Levi Osgood: an American Scholar. By Dixon Ryan Fox. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1924, pp. 167, $1.50.) Pro- 
fessor Osgood was for twenty-eight years a greatly respected professor 
in Columbia University, and produced three highly esteemed volumes 
on the institutional history of the American mainland colonies in the 
seventeenth century and four on the same theme pursued through the 
eighteenth century to the Revolution. His life was marked by_ no pictur- 
esque events, and indeed by little incident.. His teaching and writing 
were never brilliant. But his character was so high and fine, his de- 
votion to duty so exemplary, his industry so unremitting, his ideals of 
scholarship and thoroughness so exacting, his published work therefore 
so solid and so enduring, that to commemorate him by. this little book 
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was a real service to our small world of professional historical scholars, 
and to such portion of the public as can be interested in our pursuits. 
The book would be profitable reading for every graduate student of his- 
tory, and interesting and inspiring reading too, for Professor Fox, with 
much insight and literary skill, has contrived to invest this somewhat 
colorless life with much of the feeling we associate with the Gramma- 
rian’s Funeral. 


T. Jefferson Coolidge, 1831-1920, an Autobiography. (Boston, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1923, pp. 311.) Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge, great-grandson of Thomas Jefferson, was a rich and public- 
spirited citizen of Boston. His autobiography, written for his family 
and privately printed in 1902, is now given wider circulation, in a hand- 
some volume, by the Massachusetts Historical Society. For one year, 
1892-1893, Mr. Coolidge was minister to France, and about a third of 
the volume is occupied with the experiences of that year. To the gen- 
eral student of history, this will perhaps be the most interesting part of 
the book. The author was also a member of the Pan-American Con- 
ference of 1889, of the Massachusetts state tax commission, and in 1898- 
1899 of the Joint High Commission for adjusting matters with Canada. 
In general, however, his contacts with public affairs lay on the financial 
and not on the political side, and were mostly local to Boston. There he 
had commanding positions in cotton manufactories, banks, and trust 
companies, having first made money rapidly during the Civil War. In 
that war he seems to have taken no part, beyond paying $785 for a sub- 
stitute, but records interesting conversations with McClellan and others, 
and occasional visits to Washington and the front. Travels at various 
periods, in Europe, with much contact with good society, in the West 
Indies, and in Colombia are also entertainingly recorded. The personal 
character revealed in the autobiography is that of a sagacious business 
man of perfect probity, a thorough Bostonian, a cool and detached ob- 
server of life, warm only in the prejudices of his class. Before the 
Civil War he was a typical “ Cotton Whig”, during it he opposed the 
administration, after it he was always a firm Republican, to whom all 
Republican doctrines on the tariff, on currency, and on the merits of 
the party and of its policies and conduct, were secure, indisputable, 
axiomatic. 


Public Letters and Papers of Thomas Walter Bickett, Governor of 
North Carolina, 1917-1921. Compiled by Santford Martin, Private 
Secretary to the Governor, and edited by R. B. House, Archivist, North 
Carolina Historical Commission. (Raleigh, Edwards and Broughton 
Printing Company, 1923, pp. vii, 394.) It is not often that the record of 
a mere governor’s administration is thought to be of great importance; 
the story is seldom even one forty-eighth part as interesting either to the 
wayfaring man or the historian as that of a like period of national ex- 
ecutive history. The record of Governor Bickett’s administration is not, 
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however, without importance, nor is it lacking in genuine interest, whether 
it be viewed from within or without the state. 

Governor Bickett has testified that there was a time, not so long ago, 
when North Carolina was “a study in statics”. About a generation 
ago, however, the state awoke and began to make “tremendous strides 
along the highways of progress”; and it was Governor Bickett’s deter- 
mined purpose that during the period of his guidance North Carolina 
should continue to go forward, and should even quicken the pace. Ac- 
cordingly he launched, in his inaugural message, in January, 1917, a clear- 
cut programme of measures which he conceived were required for the 
state’s welfare and progress. Almost immediately, however, the country 
was plunged into the Great War, and domestic reforms had perforce to 
yield place in large part to activities necessitated by the war. And yet, 
when the governor’s administration came to a close, out of forty-eight 
measures which he had recommended forty had been enacted into law. 

It is, however, as a leader and administrator in matters pertaining to 
the war that Governor Bickett stands out conspicuously. Into that cause 
he threw himself body and soul, and in the forge of war measures he 
wielded the hammer mightily and with skill. Whether in the presentation 
of a measure for the consideration of the legislature or in his proclama- 
tions and appeals to the public, Governor Bickett is apt and forceful be- 
yond the ordinary; and some of his occasional addresses, addresses which 
have for their theme the ideas and ideals which lay at the foundation of 
his hopes and plans for his state, must take high rank among their kind. 
But it is rather those speeches which pertain to the war and the measures 
to which the war gave rise, in which Governor Bickett appears at his 
best. Yet if one would judge him as a governor, as a leader of his state, 
one must not be content to read the speeches alone; one must follow him 
day by day through his letters, telegrams, and other utterances as occasion 
arose and called for expression and action. One may not always agree 
with him, but one is bound to feel great respect for his conviction and 


intelligence. 


This volume is, then, more than anything else what North Carolina, 
through her governor, thought and did in the momentous period from 
1917 to 1920. ; 

E. C. B. 


The Story of Detroit. By George B. Catlin, Librarian of the Detroit 
News. (Detroit, Detroit News, 1923, pp. xix, 764, $2.00.) Detroit is 
an old city, as American cities go. Its history stretches back to the days 
of Louis XIV., who made to Cadillac a grant of land and a body of 
privileges which the latter began to use in 1701. Until Quebec fell De- 
troit was a French and Indian town; then for about forty years it was 
an English headquarters for the fur trade. In 1805 the old town was 
destroyed by fire, and was rebuilt by the newly arrived United States 
governor and judges, who had come to establish territorial government. 
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To-day it is the fourth city of the country in point of population. Furs, 
lumber, freight-cars, and automobiles have been the sources of its pros- 
perity; a great river gives beauty of situation; and early and per- 
sistent attention to education has promoted culture. Into the old French 
pool New England, both through New York state and by way of the 
Ohio country, poured an energizing stream of hardy pioneers, who have 
been reinforced by enterprising Canadians. All these varied forces are 
noted in Mr. Catlin’s story, which flows through the two and a quarter 
centuries with the resistless current of the Detroit River itself. The 
author takes no time for excursions into romance, to discuss causes and 
tendencies, or even to check up the vast multitude of facts that load his 
pages. Perhaps it is still too early for an impartial discussion of the 
notable career of Mayor and Governor Pingree of “ potato-patch ”” fame; 
and the space allotted to the rise and development of the automobile 
industry is too brief to act as anything more than a sign-board to 
point the way to other sources. Indeed the “story” turns out to be, in 
the main, aggregations of facts heaped into topical chapters, which com- 
prise even one on Moving Pictures and Nickelodeons. The reader is sur- 
prised to find half a chapter on political reform placed under the head- 
ing of “ Changes in Lake Navigation” (p. 581), and also that the record 
of lake shipping is so meagre. It is not strictly true (p. 358) that the 
state of Michigan “did not attempt to repudiate the bonds for which 
she had received no money”. The “ Five million dollar loan” bonds 
were “adjusted” on the basis of $302.73 per $1000 for the bonds upon 
which partial payments had been made by the United States Bank of 
Pennsylvania (not the Morris Canal and Banking Company). For- 
eigners who had purchased in good faith were compelled to accept such 
scaling down. Mr. Catlin’s work might well be called stories of Detroit: 
it contains not so much materials for history as indication of fields that 
might repay cultivation. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.—53. 
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Editor, American Historical Review: 

My attention has been called to a review of Jefferson Davis, Constttu- 
tionalist, by Professor William E. Dodd in your January number which 
contains some strictures on General Joseph E. Johnston. 

Shortly before the latter’s death he was requested by the Appletons to 
select a biographer for the sketch of him which was to be included in the 
Great Commanders series, and he honored me by the designation. The 
book appeared in 1893. I still feel an obligation to protect his memory, 
and this is my apology for asking the privilege of a reply. 

At the risk of unduly lengthening this communication, I quote Pro- 
fessor Dodd’s exact language, rather than attempt to paraphrase it: 


But Davis, a thousand miles away, did not order Pemberton, although 
it might have been better for the Confederacy if he had done so. The 
same and more must be said of the military part of the correspondence of 
Davis with Joseph E. Johnston at Jackson, where he idled and delayed 
until Grant and Sherman destroyed Pemberton. No historian who stud- 
ies the facts and the record can fail to wonder why Pemberton and Johns- 
ton spent the four months preceding July 1, 1863, forty miles apart, thus 
allowing the Union forces to march down the Louisiana side of the Mis- 
Sissippi, cross the great river at high water, and then thrust their forces 
between the two Confederate leaders fifty miles north of Port Gibson! 
Whoever was responsible for the loss of Vicksburg, it was not Davis. 


This statement that Johnston and Pemberton were within forty miles 
of each other from March 1, 1863, to July 1, 1863, professes to be based 
upon a study of the record, but is absurdly incorrect. As to Johnston, it 
is easy to prove an alibi. The historical student need look no further than 
the captions of his military correspondence to ascertain that during March 
and April (with the exception of some inspection trips) he was either at 
Chattanooga or Tullahoma performing duties in connection with Bragg’s 
army under express directions from the War Department. During much 
of April he was unfit for field service on account of his wound, and he 
reported this to the War Department. He had no means of knowing 
conditions in Mississippi except from Pemberton’s dispatches, and the 
latter (to use Johnston’s expression of February 12, 1863) was “not 
communicative”. It was not until April 29th that Pemberton reported 
any serious situation in his department. On May Ist he made the same 
report to Davis. At that time Grant had already marched down the 
Louisiana side of the river and landed on the Mississippi side with the 
aid of his co-operating fleet, and the damage had been done. Pemberton 
gives Johnston no further report of his situation till May 7th. The War 
Department waits till May gth to order Johnston to Mississippi, to which 
he replies that he will go at once though unfit for field service. He ar- 
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rives on the 13th at Jackson and finds that Grant by his energetic opera- 
tions had already cut communication between Jackson and Vicksburg. He 
finds but 6,000 troops in Jackson—and they had certainly not been there 
for four months. Every order that he gives Pemberton looking to a 
junction is disobeyed. On the 16th Grant wins the battle of Baker’s 
Creek and drives Pemberton into Vicksburg. He then draws his besieg- 
ing lines around Vicksburg, making them—to use his own expression—as 
strong against Pemberton as Pemberton was against him; while he also 
fortified against Johnston, using the Big Black as an auxiliary. His 
army was about 50,000 strong. 

This leaves open simply the question whether Johnston could have re- 
lieved Vicksburg. 

The records will show that on his assumption of his new assignment 
in November, 1862, he urged a strengthening of the Mississippi Depart- 
ment and that Trans-Mississippi troops be used for the purpose. Davis 
does not seem to have waked up until Pemberton’s alarmist telegram of 
May Ist. Then he calls frantically upon Beauregard for troops. But 
the bulk of these do not reach Jackson till late in May, and then, having 
mainly come by rail, they are deficient in transportation and practically 
everything else. Up to the end of May Johnston had only about 17,000 
men. At the end of June he had about 28,000. Grant then had about 
75,000. In his Memoirs he says: 


Johnston evidently took in the situation and wisely, I think, abstained 
from making an assault on us, because it would simply have inflicted loss 
on both sides without accomplishing any result. We were strong enough 
to have taken the offensive against him; but I did not feel disposed to take 
any risk of loosing our hold on Pemberton’s army, while I would have re- 
joiced at the opportunity of defending ourselves against an attack by 
Johnston. 


Rost. M. HuGuHEs. 
NorFOLk, VIRGINIA, 


February 28, 1924. 


Cuicaco, April 3, 1924. 
Judge Robert M. Hughes thinks I have misrepresented the work and 
responsibility of his kinsman, General Joseph E. Johnston, in the Vicks- 
burg campaign. His references to letters and telegrams tend to show 
his claim to be correct. I have worked through all that mass of material 
and am wholly convinced that another and a further study would make 
it plainer still that I was correct in my statement both of opinion and of 
fact. That would cause Judge Hughes to go over it all once more with- 
out changing his view. Hence I must leave the matter where it is. If 
anyone chooses to think I have been reckless or actuated by personal feel- 
ing, I shall have to let him think so. When men asked who was responsi- 
ble for the loss of Gettysburg, General Lee put an end to the inquiry by 

saying: “I was responsible.” 
WitiiaM E. Dopp. 
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If any who have numbers of the American Historical Review which 
they do not wish to keep will send them to the editorial office, 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C., without prepaying carriage, 
such gifts will be gratefully received, and can be used to good effect, in 
Europe or elsewhere. The costs of carriage will be defrayed by the 
Review, either by refunding postage or, in the case of consignments 
from a distance, by their being sent by express “ collect ”. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Council of Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic 
Studies, of which the American Historical Association is one of the 
twelve ‘constituent members, framed some time ago, through a commit- 
tee of which J. F. Jameson is chairman, a plan for an extensive Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, intended to be prepared on lines similar 
to those of the British Dictionary of Natwonal Biography edited by Sir 
Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee. Previous projects for such a work 
have failed of realization because of the great outlay of money neces- 
sary for preparing in proper scholarly manner a manuscript so exten- 
sive. It is a pleasure to be able now to announce that a donor (anony- 
mous for the present) has been found of so great public spirit as to 
agree to defray all the expenses of preparing the biographies. It is ex- 
pected that the task of preparation will continue for some ten years, and 
that it will be some three years from the present time before the first 
volume can be expected to appear. The council is now forming the 
necessary organization for executing the work. 

At the instance of the Carnegie Corporation, and partly for its pur- 
poses, the American Council of Learned Societies has undertaken the 
preparation of a general survey of the humanistic societies of the 
United States, their composition, character, modes of procedure, pro- 
ductions, and general position in the intellectual life of the United 
States. The preparation of this report has been entrusted by the 
council to Mr. Waldo G. Leland, who at the end of June has returned 
from Paris, and for the remainder of the year has, for the purpose 
named, leave of absence from the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


PERSONAL 


Professor Moritz Ritter of Bonn died on December 28, at the age of 
nearly eighty-three. He had been a professor at Bonn since 1873. His 
chief work was his Deutsche Geschichte 1m Zeitalter der Gegenreforma- 
tion und des Dretssigjahrigen Krieges (3 vols., 1887-1909), preceded 
by his Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des Dreiss. Krieges (3 vols., 
1870-1877). 
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Professor Frederick J. Turner retired in this last month from the 
chair of American history in Harvard University which he has occupied 
for the last fourteen years; he will hereafter reside in Madison, Wis- 
consin. Dr. Edwin F, Gay returns to Harvard next autumn, resuming 
at the beginning of the academic year his former chair of economic 
history. Dr. Robert H. Lord of that university has been promoted to a 
full professorship in history. 


Dr. Halford L. Hoskins has been appointed Dixon professor of Eng- 
lish and American history in Tufts College and granted a half year’s 
leave of absence for purposes of research in England looking toward the 
completion of his study of the development of British routes to India 
and the East since 1798, parts of which have already been published. 


Professor Theodore Collier of Brown University will be absent on 
leave during the year 1924-1925, lecturing at the American College for 
Women in Constantinople, and travelling in southeastern Europe and 
the Levant. 


Professor Allen Johnson of Yale University has been granted leave 
of absence and contemplates making a tour of the world, spending a 
large part of his time in Japan, China, and India. During his absence 
Professor William MacDonald will conduct his courses. 


Professor James T. Shotwell of Columbia University, who has been 
on leave of absence for some years, will resume his duties there at the 
beginning of February, 1925. Professor Alfred F. Pollard, of the 
University of London, will teach in Columbia University throughout the 
first half of the coming academic year, in the capacity of a visiting pro- 
fessor in Barnard College. 


Dr. Samuel F. Bemis, hitherto of Whitman College, but temporarily 
connected during the past year with the Department of Historical Re- 
search in the Carnegie Institution of Washington, went to Spain in 
May for fuller study of the earlier diplomatic relations between Spain 
and the United States; on his return, in September, he becomes professor 
of American history in. George Washington University. 


Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt is to teach at the University of 
Chicago during the autumn and winter quarters of next year, giving 
courses on pre-war diplomacy and the new states of eastern Europe. 
He has been promoted from associate professor to professor in Western 
Reserve University. 


Professor Carl Wittke, of the Ohio State University, will substitute 
for Professor A. M. Schlesinger at Iowa State University during this 
next year, Professor George M. Stephenson of the University of Minne- 
sota taking up Professor Wittke’s work at Ohio State. 


Professor W. M. Gewehr of Denison University will go as exchange 
professor of history to Tsing Hua College, Peking, for the year 1924- 
1925, and the exchange professor from China will be Carrol B. Malone. 
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Professor W. T. Morgan, of Indiana University, who has had 
leave of absence during the past year, spending it in researches in the 
archives of London, Paris, and Turin, will return to his duties at the 
university at the beginning of the year. 


Professor A. P. Scott of the University of Chicago has leave of 
absence for the year 1924-1925. He expects to make a tour of Africa 
and of some of the Far Eastern countries for the purpose of studying 
colonial administration. 


Professor Alfred W. Newcombe of Knox College has leave of ab- 
sence for the next year, and expects to spend his time chiefly in re- 
searches in London. 


Professor Frederic L. Paxson, of the University of Wisconsin, has 
leave of absence for the second half of the approaching academic year. 


Professor E. D. Adams of Stanford University has gone to Europe, 
where he will spend six months in the interest of the Hoover War 
Library. 


We note promotions and appointments as follows: Professor R. A. 
Newhall of Yale, to be professor of European history in Williams Col- 
lege; J. B. Hedges of Harvard, to be assistant professor of American 
history in Clark University; J. B. Botsford of Brown University, to be 
assistant professor of history; J. W. Black of Colby College, to be pro- 
fessor of history in Union College (Schenectady); R. L. Schuyler of 
Columbia University, to be professor of history; Lynn Thorndike of 
Western Reserve, to be professor of European history in Columbia; 
Allen Johnson of Princeton, to be professor of Roman history, and R. 
G. Albion, to be assistant professor of history; I. E. McDougle of 
Sweet Briar College, to be professor of history in Goucher College; A. 
E. Morse of Princeton, to be professor of history in Temple University 
(Philadelphia) ; P. N. Garber of Brown, to be assistant professor of his- 
tory in Trinity College (N. C.); J. E. Pomfret, to be assistant professor 
of history in the University of South Carolina; S. S. McKay of Ohio 
State University, to be professor of history in Furman University (S. 
C.); F. B. Artz of Harvard, to be assistant professor of history in 
Oberlin College; Howard Robinson of Carleton University (Minn.), 
to be head of the department in Miami University; Norman MacDonald 
of Simmons College, to be professor of history in Wooster College; O. 
W. Stephenson of Michigan, to the University of Minnesota for the 
year; C. B. Goodykoontz of the University of Colorado, to be professor 
of history; W. F. Galpin of Michigan, to be assistant professor of his- 
tory in the University of Oklahoma; C. F. Brand of Michigan, to be 
assistant professor of history in Stanford University; R. G. Trotter of 
Stanford, to be professor of history in Queen’s University (Kingston). 


Later information enables us to add that Dr. Arthur B. Darling, in- 
structor in American history in Yale University, has been promoted to 
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an assistant professorship; and that Dr. Laurence H. Gipson, of Wabash 
College, has become professor of history and government, and head of 
the department, in Lehigh University. 


The following appointments for summer schools are noted: Profes- 
sor W. E. Lunt of Haverford College is to teach in Cornell University; 
J. S. Bassett of Smith College, and Theodore Collier of Brown Uni- 
versity, in Columbia University; V. W. Crane of Brown University, in 
the University of Michigan; J. F. Baldwin of Vassar College, in the 
University of Chicago; Howard Robinson of Carleton University, 
in the University of Minnesota; W. M. Gewehr of Denison University, 
Clarence Perkins of the University of North Dakota, C. W. Ramsdell 
of the University of Texas, A. H. Sweet of St. Lawrence University, 
and S. L. Joslin, in the University of Colorado; L. M. Larson of the 
University of Illinois, in the University of Montana; F. J. Turner of 
Harvard University, in the Utah Agricultural College. 


GENERAL 


In the annual meeting of the Union Académique Internationale, at 
Brussels, May 12-14, the American Council of Learned Societies was 
represented by Professors E. C. Armstrong and Paul Shorey and Mr. 
W. G. Leland. There were reports of progress respecting the Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum (see page 824), and respecting the catalogue of 
alchemic manuscripts, of which two volumes have appeared. The first 
number of the Bulletin DuCange, the organ of the international com- 
mittee on the dictionary of medieval Latin, has appeared, and in most 
countries the national subcommittees are actively at work in the exami- 
nation of the texts assigned to them. 


The Fifth International Congress of Historical Sciences, Brussels, 
April, 1923, voted to continue in office the international “ bureau” of 
the Congress for the purpose of organizing a permanent International 
Committee of Historical Sciences and for the further consideration of 
various proposals which had been laid before the Congress (see Am. 
Hist. Rev., XXVIII. 654). The bureau met accordingly at Brussels on 
May 15, 1924. There were present, as members or in an advisory capac- 
ity, Professors or Messrs. Pirenne (Ghent), chairman, Delehaye, S.J. 
(Brussels), Dembinski (Warsaw), de Sanctis (Turin), Dopsch (Vi- 
enna), Ganshof (Brussels), Homolle (Paris), Koht (Christiania), 
Leland (Washington), Lhéritier (Paris), Mirot (Paris), Powicke 
(Manchester), and Vinogradoff (Oxford). Various resolutions of the 
Congress were taken into consideration. A proposal of Professor 
Powicke for the preparation of a catalogue of inctpit of Latin manu- 
scripts of the Middle Ages was approved in principle and referred to 
the Union Académique Internationale. The plan of the proposed inter- 
national review of economic history (Am. Htst. Rev., XXVIIT. 652) 
was approved. A plan suggested to the Congress by J. F. Jameson for 
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the resumption on an international basis of the Jahresberichte der Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft was approved in principle, and referred to the pro- 
jector for further elaboration and report. The question of the meeting- 
place of the Sixth Congress (1928) was, after preliminary discussion, 
left to be decided at the meeting in May, 1925, of the permanent Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. <A tentative plan for the 
organization of such a committee, drawn up by Mr. Leland, was dis- 
cussed, and referred to a committee of which he is secretary, for further 
consideration and for definitive action next May. 


The second number of the Cambridge Historical Journal, which will 
be ready in October, will contain an article entitled, Some Problems of 
Ancient History, by Professor J. Stuart Reid, one on the Marshalcy of 
the Eyre, by Miss Helen L. Cam, one on Napoleon and Sea Power, by J. 
Holland Rose, one on Canadian Problems, 1840-1850, by Professor J. 
L. Morison, now of Armstrong College, Newcastle, and one on the 
Eastern Crisis of 1840, written from the unpublished papers of Lord 
John Russell by G. P. Gooch. Several interesting notes and communica- 
tions are also promised. 


On the date of the celebration of the fourth centennial of the birth 
of Camoens the Catholic University of America dedicated the Ibero- 
American Library of some 40,000 books presented to it by Dr. Manoel 
de Oliveira Lima, formerly a Brazilian ambassador and now a professor 
in the university, and by Senhora de Oliveira Lima. The collection is, 
naturally, especially strong in Portuguese and Brazilian material, literary 
and historical. 


Professor L. M. Sears contributes to the April number of the Hts- 
torical Outlook a paper on August Belmont, Banker in Politics, based 
upon Belmont’s correspondence. Professor Sears finds no evidence that 
Belmont and the Rothschilds had any hand in financing the Southern 
Confederacy, and reaches, upon the whole, a favorable estimate of Bel- 
mont personally. Professor Harry G. Plum discusses in this number 
the problem of correlating English history with American history in 
the high school. The May number contains an article by Mr. Arthur 
M. Hyde on Western Learning in Japan before the Coming of Perry, 
and one by Professor J. E. Gillespie on National Industrial Development 
through International Forces. 


Almost the whole of the June number of the Historical Outlook is 
occupied with a report by Professor Edgar Dawson, of Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, on a History Inquiry which has been conducted under 
his direction, with the aid of an advisory committee of the American 
Historical Association, and with means furnished by the Institute of 
Educational Research of Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
purpose of the inquiry was the practical one of discovering the present 
condition and tendencies of history teaching in schools, and the report 
confines itself in the main to the presentation of the facts found or in- 
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ferred. The procedure seems to us to have been in all points intelligent, 
catholic, unbiassed, and sufficiently extensive, and the report a model of 
fair, comprehensive, and penetrating statement. So full and excellent 
a description of the existing state of things will be invaluable as a basis 
for future improvement and progress. 


The Catholic Historical Review for April records the proceedings of 
the fourth annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion, held at Columbus last December, and prints the presidential ad- 
dress of Professor C. H. McCarthy on the Importance of Stresses and 
Omissions in the Writing of American History. There are also articles 
on John Colet, by Rev. Dr. Edwin Ryan, on Father Antonio Vieira, S.J., 
in Brazil by Leo J. Callanan, and an address on Diplomacy delivered 
before the Historical Club of the Catholic University, by the commercial 
counsellor of the British embassy, Mr. J. J. Broderick. 


The Pulitzer prize for the best book of 1923 upon the history of the 
United States has been awarded by the authorities of Columbia University 
to Professor Charles H. McIlwain for his volume entitled The American 
Revolution: a Constitutional Interpretation (reviewed ante, pp. 775-778) ; 
the prize for the best biography published in the United States during the 
year was awarded to Professor Michael Pupin for his autobiography en- 
titled From Immigrant to Inventor. 


A new world history in twelve volumes is projected under the direc- 
tion of Professor E. Cavaignac of Strasbourg, who is the author of the 
first volume, Prolégoménes (Paris, Boccard, 1924, pp. ix, 373). 


Professor Erich Marcks of the University of Berlin leads a consider- 
able group of German scholars, among whom are Eduard Meyer and 
Hermann Oncken, in the preparation of a three-volume collection of 
biographies ranging from Darius I. to Yuan Shi Kai and including Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln. It bears the title Metster der Politik and is pub- 
lished by the Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt of Stuttgart (1923). 


M. Henri-Robert, the French academician, has published a third vol- 
ume of his Grands Procés de l’Histotre (Paris, Payot, 1924, pp. 256), 
including those of Marie Antoinette and the Duc d’Enghien. 


The address on History and Literature which Mr. George M. Trevel- 
yan gave during this last winter at some American universities is to 
appear in the July number of the English periodical History, and also in 
the September number of the Yale Review. 


Teachers of history should be especially interested in a Report on 
the Teaching of History recently issued by the British Board of Educa- 
tion (Educational Pamphlets, no. 37, 1923) prepared by a committee of 
government inspectors and ex-inspectors of schools. It can be obtained 
from H. M. Stationery Office for sixpence; it is described by Mr. C. 
H. K. Marten in the April number of History. 
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A History of Political Thought, by Professor Raymond G. Gettell, 
has been included in the Century Polttical Science Series (New York, 
the Century Company). 


The American Jewish Historical Society held its thirty-second annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, May 24 and 25. Many papers of historical 
interest were read. 


Rabbi Ephraim Friesch has published, through the house of Mac- 
millan, dn Historical Survey of Jewish Philanthropy from the Earliest 
Times to the Nineteenth Century. 


The Journal of Negro History has in the April number a paper by R. 
H. Taylor on Feeding Slaves; an extensive body of despatches (1688- 
1759) from Spanish officials bearing on the free negro settlement of 
Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de Mose, Florida, collected by Miss Irene 
A. Wright; and materials from the census of 1830 showing the names of 
absentee owners of slaves and the numbers of slaves in each group. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Baron S. A. Korff, An Introduc- 
tion to the History of International Law (American Journal of Interna- 
tronal Law, April). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Mesopotamian social life in antiquity is treated in Sumer et Akkad,> 
Contribution @ l’Histoire de la Civilisation dans la Basse-Mésopotamie 
(Paris, Geuthner, 1923, pp. 152), by Ch. F. Jean. 


A Société Francaise d’Egyptologie has lately been formed in Paris, 
under the presidency of M. G. Bénédite. Among other undertakings 
it proposes to publish a Revue d’Egyptologie Ancienne (2 rue Valette). 


The bibliographical list of references on ancient Egypt, which has. 
been appearing in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, is con- 
tinued in the March number, though not in that of April, and will be 
finished in that of May. 


We have already had occasion to speak of the Corpus Vasorum An- 
tiquorum, the great repertory of the ancient ceramics of the Mediter- 
ranean basin and the Near and Middle Orient which has been under- 
taken, as an international enterprise, by the Union Académique Inter- 
nationale. Messrs. Champion of Paris have now issued the second. 
fascicle of the vases of the Musée du Louvre, edited by M. E. Pottier, 
the general editor of the whole undertaking. It embraces 49 plates, some 
of proto-Elamite vases, some of Attic. Sections on the vases of the 
Musée Vivenel, at Compiégne, by Mme. Marcelle Flot, on those of the 
museum of Sévres, by Mme. Massoul, and on the collection of F. Mouret 
at Vendres, by the owner, are in press. The same firm has published 
also an elaborate work by Dr. K. Friis Johansen, of the Copenhagen 
museum, on Les Vases Sicyoniens (pp. 194, pl. 45), dealing with the 
important body of material called proto-Corinthian, and a Handbook 
of Greek Black-Figured Vases, by Dr. J. C. Hoppin, a magnificent vol- 
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ume of 133 plates, forming the complement to his Handbook of Red- 
Figured Vases published by the Harvard University Press, and embrac- 
ing all signed vases not comprised in the former volume. 


The Cambridge University Press expects before long to publish a 
new book by Mr. T. R. Glover, Herodotus, dealing with his history, his 
influences, and the developments of religion and political freedom in 
his time shown in his work. 


A valuable contribution to the history of ancient medicine is made 
by the appearance, in the Loeb Classical Library, of Hippocrates, with 
an English translation and introduction by W. H. S. Jones. 


Professor Charles H. Oldfather of Wabash College prints in the 
series of University of Wisconsin Studies a monograph of 104 pages on 
The Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt. The first half is 
a list of 1167 papyri falling within the Greek literary field; the second 
part gives such facts and inferences as can be given respecting the use 
of the literary texts in the schools and the chronological distribution 
and provenience of papyri of this class. 


Studtes in Pharisaism and the Gospels, by I. Abrahams, second series 
(Cambridge University Press), is, like his previous volume, a valuable 
contribution to a fuller knowledge of Rabbinic teaching and of the 
background of New Testament life in general. 


The Inns of Greece and Rome by W. C. Firebaugh (Chicago, F. M. 
Morris) is spoken of as a scholarly but lively and interesting book, 
showing effectively a noteworthy section of the seamy side of ancient 
life. 


The Cambridge University Press announces a study by M. P. Charles- 
worth of the Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire. 


In a series of historical volumes intended both for scholars and for 
Teaders of general cultivation, to be published by Giuseppe Principato, 
of Rome and Messina, a beginning has been made by the publication of 
Tactto, a monograph of pp. 328 on the great historian by Professor 
Concetto Marchesi, of the University of Messina. 


In an illustrated volume entitled Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine 
Painting (University of Chicago Press), Professor J. H. Breasted gives 
the history of an expedition of 1920 in the Mesopotamian regions, but 
especially treats of the remarkable ancient wall-painting at Salihiyah, 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, toward Palmyra. The painting, 
which he was forced to examine and copy in haste, has since been seri- 
ously damaged; it is of the first century A. D. 


The Relations between Arabs and Israelites prior to the Rise of 
Islam, being the Schweich Lectures for 1921, by the Laudian professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford, Dr. D. S. Margoliouth, is an- 
nounced for publication by Humphrey Milford on behalf of the British 
Academy. 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Ida C. Thallon, The Tradition of 
Antenor and its Htstortc Possibility (American Journal of Archaeology, 
January-March); H. Grant Robertson, The Administration of Justice 
in the Athenian Empire (University of Toronto Studies, History and 
Economics, IV. 1); H. Gomperz, Die Sokratische Frage als Geschicht- 
liches Problem (Historische Zeitschrift, CXXIX. 3); P. Jouguet, Les 
Lagides et les Indigénes Egyptiens (Revue Belge de Philologie et d’His- 
toire, July, 1923) ; I. Dall’Osso, L’Urbs Quadrata sul Palatino e la Vera 
Roma sul Tevere (Nuova Antologia, April 16); J. Carcopino, L’/nter- 
vention Romaine dans Orient Hellénique, concl. (Journal des Savants, 
January); J. W. Pratt, A Chapter of Ancient Sea Power: the Msth- 
ridatic Wars (United States Naval Institute Proceedings, April); L. 
Halphen, Les Origines Asiatiques des Grandes Invasions (Revue Belge 
de Philologie et d’Histoire, July, 1923). 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 

General review: Bibliographie [works on ecclesiastical history and 
auxiliary sciences, 1922, 1923] (Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, Janu- 
ary). 

In the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Champion) there 
will soon be issued a volume on the Histoire des Patriarches d’Alex- 
andrie, from the death of the Emperor Anastasius I. to the Mohammedan 
invasion (518-641), by J. Maspero. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
General review: Livres Nouveaux [bibliography of books on medi- 
eval history and auxiliary sciences, 1922-1923] (Bibliothéque de I’Ecole 
des Chartes, July—-Dec., 1923). 


Professor James F. Willard’s second bulletin of Progress of Medi- 
eval Studies in the United States of America (to be obtained from the 
compiler, Boulder, Colorado) comes just in fime to be barely mentioned 
here. It embraces both historical and Latin studies, extends its scope 
in several particulars beyond that of the first bulletin, and will be of 
much service to the workers in these fields. 


Reference Studtes in Medieval History, by Professor James W. 
Thompson, useful lists of readings for all the important topics in the 
history of the Middle Ages, the University of Chicago Press issues in 
three parts, one for the dark ages, one for the feudal period, one for the 
later Middle Ages (pp. xxvi, 342), interleaved with blank pages. 


After a ten years’ interruption, Professor Paul .Kehr, for many 
years director of the Prussian Historical Institute in Rome, has resumed 
the publication of his /talia Pontificia, bringing out part 1 of his seventh 
volume (Berlin, Weidmann, 1923, pp. xxiii, 239); it embraces the docu- 
ments of the patriarchate of Aquileia, excepting the dioceses of Como 
and Trent, already covered, and presents 743 documents where Jaffé had 
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366. Pope Pius XI. contributed largely toward the costs of publication. 
At the same time appears vol. II., pt. 1, of Germania Pontificia, ed. A. 
Brackmann (1bid., pp. xxxiv, 354), embracing the dioceses of Eichstatt, 
Augsburg, and Constance (except the now Swiss portion), with 405 
documents of popes and legates, of which 143 are not in Jaffé. 


In the series of Broadway Translations (London, Routledge) teach- 
ers of medieval history will find a useful volume, Gesta Romanorum 
translated by Charles Swan (pp. xx, 472). 


Sir E, A. Wallis Budge has published One Hundred and Ten Miracles 
of Our Lady Mary (London, Medici Society, 1923, pp. Iviii, 359), drawn 
from Ethiopian manuscripts of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, most of which are in the British Museum. The work is 
adorned with sixty-four plates, reproducing the illuminations of the 
manuscripts. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. E. Schramm, Kazser, Basileus, 
und Papst in der Zeit der Ottonen (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XIX. 
3); Rudolf Falk, Italienisch-Deutsche Zusammenfassung in der Zeit von 
goo—1056 (Archiv fir Kulturgeschichte, XV. 3, 4); Dom U. Berliére, 
Honorius III. et les Monastéres Bénédictins (Revue Belge de Philologie 
et d'Histoire, July, 1923). 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

A new series, edited by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, lately minister of edu- 
cation, is to be published in London by Messrs. Ernest Benn under the 
title The Modern World: a Survey of Historical Forces, intended to 
serve as “a balanced survey, with such historical illustrations as may 
be found necessary, of the tendencies and forces, political, economic, 
and intellectual, which are moulding the lives of contemporary states ”. 
The portions thus far mentioned are volumes on Ireland by Stephen 
Gwynn, on Germany by Dr. G. P. Gooch, on Turkey by Arnold Toynbee, 
on Russia by Valentine O’Hara and N. Makeef, on the Arab States by 
Gertrude Bell, on India by Sir Valentine Chirol, on Norway by G. 
Gathorne Hardy, on Poland by Ralph Butler, on Chile by Don Augustin 
Edwards. The volume on Bulgaria and Rumania has appeared. 


Side-Lights on the Thirty Years’ War (London, Broadway House), 
by Hubert G. R. Reade, just issued in three volumes, is a work of his- 
tory and reference based largely on original documents in Continental 
archives and libraries. 


Principal C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew have brought 
out a second edition, revised and enlarged, of their Historical Atlas of 
Modern Europe from 1789 (Oxford University Press). The first edition 
(1915) has often been highly commended and is familiar to teachers. 
The treaties which have followed the World War having profoundly 
altered the political geography of Europe and of other continents, a new 
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edition became indispensable. The revis:on has been effected by adding 
nine new pages on the new Europe and six new maps, showing Europe 
as left by the recent treaties, Austria and the states which have taken up 
its succession, Poland and the Baltic states, those of the Balkan region, 
the Near East with its mandates, and the Pacific with its spheres of in- 
fluence. 


Mr. R. B. Mowat, fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
author of A History of European Diplomacy, 1815-1914, has neacly 
ready for publication (Longmans) a learned work on The Diplomacy 
of Napoleon. 


Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes has brought out a revised edition of 
vol. II. of his Political and Social History of Modern Europe (1815- 
1924), adding not only a new part, entitled “ Storm and Stress”, which 
treats of the significant events of the World War and its aftermath, but 
also thoroughly revising the chapter on international relations from 
1871 to 1914, concerning the diplomatic background of the war. 


The Soviet government has published from Russian archives the 
Correspondance entre Guillaume II. et Nicolas II., 1894-1914, which 
has been translated into French by Marc Semenoff and issued at Paris 
under the above title (Plon, 1924, pp. iv, 220). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Maurice Paléologue, Romantisme 
et Diplomatie, I., Talleyrand; II., Metternich (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
March 15, April 1); J. Dontenville, Les Trattés de 1815, I., II. (Nou- 
velle Revue, April 15, May 1); Lieut.-Col. E. Mayer, Jomins (Revue 
des Etudes Napoléoniennes, May); L. Mickiewicz, Jules Michelet et 
Adam Mickiewicz; Lettres Intimes (Revue des Deux Mondes, March 
1); C. Pagani, Le Annessions dell’ Italia Centrale al Piemonte e la 
Cesstone alla Francia di Nizza e Savoia (Nuova Antologia, January 
16); E. Le Marchand, Les Etapes de la Triple Alliance, d’aprés les 
Archives Secrétes de la Chancellerte de Vienne (Revue des Questions 
Historiques, April); C. L. Hartmann, Die Russischen Archive und die 
Franzésische Presse (Deutsche Rundschau, April). 


THE WORLD WAR 

The collection of materials for the history of the World War and the 
questions which have grown out of it is greatly facilitated by the estab- 
lishment of the Revue d’Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale, published’ 
quarterly since April, 1923, by the Société de |’Histoire de la Guerre 
(Paris, Coste). Camille Bloch is the director and Pierre Renouvin 
editor-in-chief of this admirable publication, which presents, besides 
special studies, documents, and book reviews, a very complete list of 
noteworthy articles drawn from some seventy European and American 
periodicals. Slighter in form, more limited in scope and less objective 
in tone, Die Kriegsschuldfrage, published monthly since July, 1923, by 
the Zentralstelle fiir Erforschung der Kriegsursachen at Berlin, is never- 
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theless of value, not only for an understanding of the German view- 
point, but also for its bibliographies of current literature on the sub- 
ject. The editor is Alfred von Wegerer. 


An elaborate critical bibliography of French’ publications relating 
to the World War has been compiled by Jean Vic, librarian at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and is to be completed in five volumes during 
the current year. It is entitled La Littérature de la Guerre (Paris, 
Presses Frangaises). 


A new history of the World War in one volume has appeared, under 
the direction of the great historian Aulard, with the collaboration of 
E. Bouvier and A. Ganem. This work, like M. Aulard’s history of the 
French Revolution, concerns itself chiefly with French political de- 
velopments rather than with military operations. It is called Histoire 
Politique de la Grande Guerre (Paris, Quillet, 1924, pp. 600). Another 
work in the same field is A. Albert-Petit’s La France de la Guerre 
(Paris, Bossard, 1924, 3 vols., pp. 488, 512, 610). 


Professor Hermann Stegemann has written a Geschichte des Kriegcs 
(Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1923, 4 vols., pp. xvi, 444; xii, 
§03; xii, 544; xi, 708), highly praised in German reviews. 


Commandant A. Laurens, who during the war headed the information 
service of the French submarine flotilla and who is now chief of the 
historical section of the navy, has given us, from the fullness of his 
special knowledge, a compact narrative of that factor in the World War, 
under the title Le Blocus et la Guerre Sous-Marine (Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1924, pp. vi, 215). 


Mr. Ira N. Morris, of Chicago, United States minister to Sweden 
from 1914 to 1922, has published in Swedish a full account of his diplo- 
matic experiences, impressions, and achievements during the war, under 
the title Minnen (‘‘ Memories ’—Stockholm, Norstedt and Sons). The 
book will be presented in English to American readers at a later time. 


To the eleven volumes of the military history of Australian action 
in the World War has now been added a volume of 753 reproductions 
of pictures taken by the Australian official photographers—Photographic 
Records of the War (Sydney, Angus and Robertson), annotated by C. E. 
W. Bean and H. S. Gullett, a collection of remarkable value toward the 
understanding of the volumes which it accompanies, 


The devoted labors of French Catholic chaplains during the World 
War are set forth in a volume by Geoffroy de Grandmaison and Fran- 
gois Veuillot, entitled L’Aumdnerte Militaire pendant la Guerre, 1914- 
1918 (Paris, Bloud and Gay, 1923, pp. xix, 333), based on extracts from 
correspondence and military citations. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. E. Barnes, Assessing the 
Blame for the World War (Current History, May); Assessing the 
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Blame for the World War: a Symposium (1bid., June); Gen. Hermann 
von Kuhl, Der Krieg der Versdumten Moglichkeiten (Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, January) ; Gen. H. von Zwehl, Die Verwendung der Deutschen 
Hochseeflotte im Weltkriege (Deutsche Rundschau, March). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The third edition of Scargill-Bird’s Gusde to the Princtpal Classes of 
Documents preserved in the Public Record Office, hitherto the chief 
vade mecum of those who resort to that repository, is now to be super- 
seded by a new repertory, partly based on that work but with different 
arrangement, namely, an arrangement consisting in describing the 
records under the class-titles of the office rather than under a series of 
subject-headings. Vol. I., A Gutde to the Manuscripts Preserved in the 
Public Record Office, by M. S. Giuseppi, an assistant keeper of the 
records, is devoted to legal records, of Chancery, Exchequer, King’s 
Bench, and many other courts (H. M. Stationery Office, 1923, pp. xxiv, 
412), and the full and careful index that serves instead of arrange- 
ment by subjects. Vol. II. will deal with the records of the State 
Paper Office and of public departments which have transferred their 
documents to the Public Record Office. 


The Union Theological Seminary Bulletin of January contains an 
account of the McAlpin Collection of British History and Theology, 
from the pen of Charles R. Gillett, son of Dr. Ezra H. Gillett, who prin- 
cipally gathered the collection. 


Roman York: the Legionary Headquarters and Colonta of Eboracum 
(London, Ernest Benn, pp. 200), by Gordon Home, describes the public 
life, religious customs, military organization, and social life of a large 
Roman city during several centuries, with 30 photographs, and many 
original drawings. 


Richard the Lion Heart, by Miss Kate Norgate (Macmillan), may 
be regarded as a companion or preliminary to her John Lackland and 
her Minority of Henry III., but is largely occupied with the history of 
the Third Crusade. 


The British Society of Franciscan Studies has in preparation for 
publication this year a history of The Grey Friars of Canterbury, 1224 to 
1538, by Mr. Charles Cotton—the occasion being the seven hundredth 
anniversary of their arrival in England. 


The Cambridge University Press has nearly ready a Calendar of the 
Early Rolls, 1298-1307, of the mayor’s court of the City of London, 
edited by A. H. Thomas. 

The Cambridge University Press has in preparation, or has already 
issued, two new books by Dr. W. C. Bolland, A Manual of Year Book 
Study, and Chief Justice Sir Wiliam Bereford, of which the former is 
a contribution to the series of Cambridge Studies in English Legal His- 
tory. 
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The annual Raleigh Lecture on History was given before the British 
Academy last November by Professor T. F. Tout of Manchester, and is 
now published as a pamphlet, The Beginnings of a Modern Capital: 
London and Westminster in the Fourteenth Century (London, Hum- 
phrey Milford). 


The fourth and fifth volumes of Professor Holdsworth’s History of 
English Law, lately published by Methuen, trace the development of 
public and private law during the Tudor period and the development 
of private law during that of the early Stuarts. 


The Oxford University Press is about to publish The Manorial Roll 
of the Isle of Man, 1511-1515, the earliest extant manorial roll of the 
island, compiled during the reign of Thomas Stanley, second earl of 
Derby, translated from the Latin by the late Rev. Theophilus Talbot, 
with a preface by the present Speaker of the House of Keys. 


The firm of Appleton has brought out a Life of Anne Boleyn, by 
Philip W. Sergeant. The book is characterized as a sympathetic por- 
trait. 


It is announced by the Council of the Royal Historical Society that 
its committee on a Bibliography of Modern English History hopes to 
have ready before the end of this year the volume on the seventeenth 
century, which is now being edited by Mr. Godfrey Davies under the 
supervision of Sir Charles Firth. It-will be remembered that the volume 
for the sixteenth century is in the hands of the parallel committee of the 
American Historical Association of which Professor Cheyney is chair- 
man. 


The Road-Books and Itineraries of Great Britain, 1570 to 1850 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1924, pp. xv, 72), by Sir Herbert George 
Fordham, is a bibliographical catalogue of these bygone handbooks, use- 
ful to antiquarian and other students. 


Vol. I. of the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Marquess of Downshire, published in two parts (pp. 
1025), is occupied with a calendar of the papers of Sir William Trum- 
bull (1639-1716), ambassador under James II. and Secretary of State 
under William III. The texts and summaries cast much light on foreign 
affairs and Continental wars and a smaller amount on domestic history, 
with even a little on America. Three-fourths of the papers lie in the 
period from 1685 to 1698. 


The Harleian Miscellany, edited by H. Savage (London, Cecil 
Palmer, pp. viii, 272), is a selection in one volume, from the great col- 
lection of tracts and pamphlets bearing that name, printed in the eigh- 
teenth century and reprinted in 1808. The volume will be useful for 
side-light on English history. 


AM, HIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.— 54 
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English Society in the Etghteenth Century as Influenced from Over- 
sea, a doctoral dissertation by Jay B. Botsford, has just been issued by 
the Macmillans. 


The third volume of the Farington Diary (London, Hutchinson) 
runs from September, 1804, to September, 1806, and furnishes the same 
sort of instruction and entertainment as its predecessors. 


Mr. Robert S. Newdick (address, 568 North Fourth Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio) would be glad to hear from anyone possessing manuscripts 
or letters by or respecting Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd (1795-1854). 


It is understood that the first half of the Life of King Edward VII., 
on which Sir Sidney Lee has for some time been engaged, will appear 
before the end of the present year. 


The Scottish Historical Review has articles on the Scottish Officers 
of Charles XII., by Hon. George Sinclair, on the Retrait Lignager in 
Scotland, by David B. Smith, on the Cotton Industry and the Industrial 
Revolution in Scotland, by W. H. Marwick, and on the Opposition to 
the 8th and oth Articles of the Commercial Treaty of Utrecht, by D. A. 
E. Harkness. . 


Professor James Mackinnon of Glasgow has just published, through 
Messrs. Longmans, a work on The Constitutional History of Scotland 
from Early Times to the Reformation. 


Mr. J. D. Mackie, lecturer in modern history in the University of 
St. Andrews, and Mr. G. S. Pryde have prepared a careful study in 
Scottish constitutional history, The Estate of the Burgesses in the Scots 
Parlsament and its Relation to the Convention of Royal Burghs (St. 
Andrews, W. C. Henderson, 1923, pp. 69), which illuminates the whole 
history of the third estate in the Scottish parliamentary system. To 
this Miss Anna J. Mill has added an inventory of the early manuscript 
records of the older royal burghs. A volume of considerable importance 
with respect to an allied subject is vol. I. of Early Burgh Organtzation 
in Scotland, as Illustrated in the History of Glasgow and of Some 
Neighbouring Burghs, by Dr. David Murray, lawyer in Glasgow (Glas- 
gow, MacLehose). 


British government publications: Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns 
of Richard I. and John, 1., Richard IL-2 John; Manuscripts of Lord 
Bathurst preserved at Cirencester Park (Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission). 

Other documentary publications: Calendar of the Pipe Rolls of the 
Reign of Richard I. for Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire, 1189-1199, 
ed. G. H. Fowler and M. W. Hughes (Bedfordshire Historical Record 
Society); Calendar of the Early Mayors’ Court Rolls of the City of 
London, 1298-1307, ed. A. H. Thomas (Cambridge University Press) ; 
Kerkeraadsprotocollen der Nederduitsche Vruchtelingenkerk te Londen, 
1560-1563, ed. A. A. van Schelven (Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht). 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Gougaud, Notes sur le Culte 
des Saints Bretons en Angleterre (Annales de Bretagne, XXXV. 4); 
Auriant, L’Angleterre et le Canal de Suez, 1854-1855 (Mercure de 
France, February 1); Hilda Johnstone, A Year in the Life of Henry 
III, [1240-1241] (Church Quarterly Review, no. 194); Gilbert Laws, 
Andrew Fuller, 1754-1815 (Baptist Quarterly, April); N. J. Silberling, 
Financial and Monetary Policy of Great Britain during the Napoleonic 
Wars, II. (Quarterly Journal of Economics, May); Emil Daniels, Eine 
Neue Geschichte der Englischen Politik: the Cambridge History of Brit- 
ish Foreign Policy, vol. III, (Preussische Jahrbdicher, February). 


FRANCE 
General review: Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, Histotre de France; Fin du 
Moyen Age, 1328-1498 (Revue Historique, March). 


Two recent decrees of the French government are of great im- 
portance to scholars having occasion to prosecute research in that 
country. The first decree unites the Bibliothéque Mazarine to the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale as a single library and provides that the Biblio- 
théque de l’Arsenal and the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve shall also 
be considered national libraries, the three having henceforth a unified 
administration. The second decree extends the hours during which these 
libraries are open to readers and provides that they shall be closed every 
year on the following schedule: the Bibliotheque Nationale (including 
the Mazarine) from August 16 to 31; the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve 
from September 1 to 15; the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal from September 
16 to 30. The libraries of the University of Paris, of the Institute, the 
Ecole Normale, etc., remain under other management and are not in- 
cluded in this decree. 


The Archives Nationales proposes to compile a critical repertory 
of inventories of French archives prior to the end of the Old Régime, 
a project of great promise to scholars; it is often the case that, even 
though the archives have disappeared, inventories have been preserved 
containing sufficient detail to take the place, in a measure, of the lost 
documents. 


Vol. I. of an Etat Sommaire des Versements fatts aux Archives 
Nattonales par les Mintstéres et les Administrations qui en dépendent 
(Paris, Picard, 1924, pp. cxii, 390) is preceded by a valuable historical 
introduction by M. Langlois, the director. Most of these ministerial 
archives are contained in the great series F; the present volume is an 
inventory of the contents of the first ten subdivisions of this series, 
made by the archivists in charge. The inventory should prove of very 
great service to scholars. 


Paul Marichal and Léon Mirot have published the third fascicle of 
their edition of Auguste Longnon’s researches on Les Noms de Lieu de 
la France: leur Origine, leur Signification, leurs Transformations 
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(Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. 339-446). This volume, based like its prede- 
cessors on the master’s notes and lectures, contains place-names of 
ecclesiastical origin or religious derivation. 


Dumont’s announcements for 1924 include two works completed 
long since, but apparently just published: a Description Générale des 
Monnaies Mérovingiennes by A. de Belfort (1892-1895) from manu- 
script notes of the Vicomte Ponton d’Amécourt, issued in five large 
volumes; and a Répertotre Historique et Biographique de la Gazette de 
France, depuis VOrigine jusqu’a la Révolution, 1631-1790, by the 
Marquis de Granges de Surgéres (1902-1906), published in four vol- 
umes. 


The Plaids de la Sergenterte de Mortemer, 1320-1321, edited by R. 
Génestal (Caen, Jouan, 1924, pp. xxxii, 86) for the series of texts 
published by the Société d’Histoire du Droit Normand, is a roll of pleas 
before the viscount’s court, the oldest document of this rare type in 
Normandy and perhaps in France. 


In our last number it was stated that the new volume of the Recueil 
des Instructions aux Ambassadeurs bears the title Hollande, 1698-17809. 
We find however that the two volumes which have been issued respect- 
ing the French embassy in the Netherlands run respectively from 1648 
to 1697 and from 1697 to 1730, and that a third volume will be necessary 
to complete the work. 


Under the editorial care of M. Gustave Schelle, a collection in five 
volumes of the Oeuvres de Turgot, comprising also a biography, docu- 
ments relating to him, and his correspondence, is before long to be pub- 
lished in Paris (Alcan). The first volume will contain early writings, 
the second and third those of the period of the intendancy of Limoges, 
1761-1774, the fourth and fifth those of the periods of service as minister 
and of retirement. Careful texts and much unpublished material are 
promised. 


For the Collection des Documents Inédits, the well-known scholar, 
Camille Bloch, has edited the Procés-Verbaux du Comité des Finances 
de VAssemblée Constituante (Rennes, Oberthur, 1922, 1923, pp. xlix, 
316, 254). The first volume contains the record of the sessions from 
July 20, 1789, to July 28, 1790; the second carries it to the final meet- 
ing on September 29, 1791. It is not the editor’s fault that the proceés- 
verbaux appear disappointingly dry and brief, casting relatively little 
light on the great financial questions of the period. 


Jean Paul Marat: his Career before the Revolution, by Sidney L. 
Phipson (London, Methuen), explores especially that period in Marat’s 
life which was spent in England. 


The late Frédéric Masson added to his well-known studies on the 
family of Bonaparte Quatre Conférences sur Joséphine (Paris, Del- 
peuch, 1924, pp. 160). 
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An excellent volume on the expedition of 1830, which laid the cor- 
nerstone of France’s North African empire, is Gabriel Esquer’s Prise 
d’Alger (Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. 477). 

The memoirs of Alexandre Ribot, former premier of France, are 
published in the form of letters to a supposed friend, after the classic 
model: Lettres a un Ami; Souvenirs de ma Vie Politique (Paris, Bos- 
sard, 1924, pp. 360). They are very important for the year 1917. 


Alexandre Zévaés’s Le Parti Socialiste de 1904 a 1923 (Paris, 
Riviére, 1923, pp. 204) is a sequel to the author’s previous volume om 
the history of the French Socialist groups up to 1904. 


The bibliography of works dealing with Lorraine, published by the 
Annales de VEst annually from 1910 until the war, has been brought up 
to date by two volumes bearing the title, Bibliographie Lorraine, 1°" jutl- 
let 1913-31 décembre Iy19 et 1° janvier 1920-31 décembre 1921; Revue 
du Mouvement Intellectuel, Artistique, et Economique de la Région 
(Nancy, Berger-Levrault, 1921-1923). < 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. Grand, L’Histotre de la Cou- 
tume de Paris (Journal des Savants, March); P. Guilhiermoz, De la 
Taille du Denier dans le Haut Moyen Age (Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des 
Chartes, July-December, 1923); B. Faucher, Les Registres de l’Etat 
Civil Protestant en France deputs le XVI¢ Siécle jusqua nos Jours. 
(ibid.); Hans Rothfels, Richelieus Militdrisches Testament (Histor- 
ische Zeitschrift, CXXIX. 2); Emile Magne, Quelques Pénitents de 
Port-Royal de Parts (Revue de Paris, March 15); H. Sée, La Doctrine 
Politique et Sociale de Mably (Annales Historiques de la Révolution 
Frangaise, March); H. Martin, Le Papier Monnaie sous la Révolution 
(ibid., January); R. Puaux, Napoléon était-il d’Origine Grecque? (Re- 
vue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, March); F. Charles-Roux, Le But 
Colonial de l’ Expédition Francaise en Egypte (ibid.); Arthur Lévy, 
Davout, Maréchal de l’ Empire, 1., II. (Revue de Paris, March 15, April 
1); Comte de Sérignan, Le Général Malet et le Coup de Force du 23 
Octobre, 1812, d’aprés des Documents Nouveaux, I. (Revue des Ques- 
tions Historiques, April); E. d’Hauterive, Correspondance Inédite de 
Napoléon III. et du Prince Napoléon, IV., concl. (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, March 1, 5). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 
The Italian government has decided to publish a catalogue of all 
official Italian publications. The first number, Indice Generale delle 
Pubblicasioni edite dalle Stato o col sua Concorso (Rome, Libreria 
dello. Stato, 1923), groups the titles under two main divisions, adminis- 
trative or parliamentary publications on the one hand, scientific publi- 
cations on the other. 


Signor Carlo Capasso, on the basis of long-continued investigations 
in Italian and foreign, especially Spanish, archives, develops in a forth- 
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coming volume La Politica di Papa Paolo III. (Rome, Giuseppe Prin- 
cipato). 

Vols. XIII. and XIV. of the English translation of Dr. Ludwig 
von Pastor’s Htstory of the Popes, corresponding to vol. IX. of the 
Geschichte der Papste, have been announced for publication during this 
past spring by the Broadway House, London. 


Attilio Simioni, Le Origini del Risorgimento dell’Italia Meridionale 
(Rome, Giuseppe Principato), announced for immediate publication, 
is the fruit of long study and is expected to cast much new light on the 
revolution in the Kingdom of Naples and on its preceding history from 
1799 to 1860. 


Mgr. G. Pietro Sinopoli di Giunta’s biography of Jl Cardinale Mari- 
ano Rampolla del Tindaro (Rome, 1923) is considered to possess 
greater interest for the private life of Leo XIII.’s great secretary of 
state than for his career as diplomat and statesman. 


A committee formed at the University of Rome has been given the 
task of publishing a collection of Lettere e Scritti dei Caduti per la 
Patria. 


A lecture (Sidney Ball Memorial Lecture) on The Historical Causes 
of the Present State of Affairs of Italy, delivered before the University 
of Oxford last October by Mr. George M. Trevelyan, is published in 
London by Humphrey Milford (Barnett House Papers no. 8). 


The second volume of the new collection of monographs issued by 
the Lazarist Fathers of the Collegio Alberoni bears the title J! Processo 
del Cardinale Alberons (Piacenza, 1923, pp. 253). It is a study by A. 
Arata of the celebrated trial of Philip V.’s disgraced minister, based on 
documents in the Vatican archives, 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: K. Burdach, Dante und das Prob- 
lem der Renatssance (Deutsche Rundschau, February); A. Norsa, Il 
Fattore Economico nella Grandezza e nella Decadenza della Repubblica 
di Venezia, I. (Nuova Rivista Storica, January) ; Ch. Benoist, Le Gon- 
falonier Perpétuel Piero Soderins, 1502-1512 (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
May 1); G. Bonelli, Carte Bresciane di Polizia Austriaca (Rassegna 
Storica del Risorgimento Italiano, X.); P. Matter, Cavour et la Guerre 
de Crimée (Revue Historique, March) ; T, Tittoni, Tuntsta, Tripolitania, 
e Italia (Nuova Antologia, April 1). - 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Professor Paul Kehr, director of the Monumenta Germantae His- 
torica, announces progress in the enrichnient of that great collection. 
It is expected now that volume XXX. of the Scriptores, folio series, 
will be completed despite difficulties. Work is likewise going forward 
on the quarto series and on the nova series, octavo, additions to which are 
promised for early publication. Dr. Kehr has assumed direction of the 
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section Diplomata Karolinorum; M. Krammer has superseded E. Perels 
as editor of the Neues Archiv. The series Poetae Latinit Aevi Karolins 
is finished with the publication of tom. IV., pars II., III, by K. Strecker, 
containing the supplements. Other publications during 1923 are Scrip- 
tores, n. s., tom. II., Cosmae Pragensis Chronica Boemorum, ed. Bret- 
holz; tom. III., Chronitca Johannis Vitodurans, ed. R. Brun, and E/pits- 
tolae, tom. II., pars II., Registrum Gregor VII., ed. E. Caspar. The 
firm of Hiersemann at Leipzig is now publishing the folio series; the re- 
maining sections, as well as the Neues Archiv, are issued by Weidmann 
of Berlin. 


Vol. IV. of the Jahresberichte der Deutschen Geschichte (Breslau, 
Priebatsch, 1923, pp. 147), edited by V. Loewe and O. Lerche, contains 
a chronicle of the historical publications of the year 1921, composed after 
the manner of the section on German history in the now extinct Jahres- 
berichte der Geschichtswissenschaft, but on a reduced scale. 


The publication of the second part of Friedrich Kauffmann’s 
Deutsche Altertumskunde (Munich, Beck, 1923, pp. 710) was originally 
planned for 1915, the first part having appeared in the preceding year. 
This volume completes the work. 


K. Schtinemann’s Die Deutschen in Ungarn bis zum 12. Jahrhundert 
(Berlin, de Gruyter, 1923, pp. 153) is said to be an able piece of work, 
making use of recent Hungarian scholarship. 


Vol. II. of Dr. Bruno Kuske’s Quellen zur Geschichte des Kélner 
Handels und Verkehrs im Mittelalter was published some years ago. 
Vols. I. and III. are now published (Bonn, Hanstein), and there are 
others to follow. They present texts (or in parts a calendar) of those 
documents in the Cologne archives which relate to the commercial ac- 
tivity of the city in the Middle Ages, and are full of instruction for all 
phases of the medieval merchant’s life. 


Joseph Sturm’s Joh. Christoph von Preysing; ein Kulturbild aus dem 
Anfang des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges (Munich, Pfeiffer, 1923, pp. 391) 
is not only an able study of an important Bavarian diplomat, based on 
printed and manuscript sources; it is also a masterly account of social 
conditions during the period of which it treats. 


What promises to prove a mine of source-material in its field is the 
two-volume collection of documents, Politischer Katholizismus: Doku- 
mente seiner Entuicklung (Munich, Drei Masken Verlag, 1921-1923, 
Pp. 314, 396), gathered together for the series Der Deutsche Staatsge- 
danke by Professor L. Bergstrasser, well known for his studies in the 
history of German political parties. Here is a carefully annotated 
selection of parliamentary speeches, petitions, pamphlets, electoral pro- 
grammes, newspaper articles and the like, the first volume covering the 
period from 1814 to 1866, the second dealing with the Kulturkampf, the 
evolution of the Centre, and its history down to the late war. 
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Professor Viktor Bibl of Vienna has pu: lished the first volume of an 
extended historical work on Der Zerfall Ocsterreichs: Katser Franz und 
sein Erbe (Vienna, Rikola). This first vo:ume extends to the end of 
the reign of Francis II., 1835. 


Drei Jahre, by Count Stephan Burian (Berlin, Ullstein), is a record 
by a typical official concerning the period when he was in charge of the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office, from January, 1915, to December, 
1916, and from April to October, 1918. 


The Tragedy of Charles of Habsburg, by Baron Charles von Werk- 
mann (London, Philip Allan), translated from the German, runs from 
November, 1918, to the death of the emperor in 1922, and is by one who 
was a member of the emperor’s staff while he was heir to the throne, 
chief of his press intelligence bureau while he was emperor, and his 
private secretary afterwards. The book is written with a large measure 
of impartiality, and has of course much personal interest. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Oncken, Der Sinn der 
Deutschen Geschichte (Deutsche Rundschau, February); W. Stach, 
Lex Salica und Codex Eurtcianus (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, X XI. 
4); F. Philippi, Die Umwandlung der Verhalinisse Sachsens durch die 
Frankische Eroberung (Historische Zeitschrift, CXXIX. 2); E. L. 
James, Prussia’s Evasion of Reparations in 1812: a Historic Parallel 
(Current History, June); O. Westphal, Zur Beurteilung Hegels und 
Dahimanns (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XIX. 2); H. Herzfeld, Staat 
und Personlichkett bet Heinrich von Trettschke (Preussische Jahr- 
bicher, December); H. Rogge, Bismarcks Kolontalpolstsk als Aussen- 
politisches Problem, II. (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXI. 4); P. 
Darmstadter, Die Auswartige Politik unter Wilhelm II. (Archiv fir 
Politik und Geschichte, April); A. O. Meyer, Furst Metternich (sbid., 
March). 

NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 

The latest issue in the official Dutch series of Rigks Geschiedkundige 
Publicatien (no. 54) is a first volume of Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis 
van Middelburg in den Landsheerlijken Tijd (pp. xxvii, 723), edited by 
W.S. Unger. A different sort of illustration of Dutch city life is to be 
found in the splendid folio, Jacob van Deventer, Nederlandsche Steden 
in de 16e Eeuw (the Hague, Nijhoff), embracing 111 facsimile repro- 
ductions of ground-plans of cities in the Northern Netherlands, made 
by the well-known cartographer Dr. Jacob van Deventer by order of 
Philip II. in 1558 and the following years. 


In 1906 and 1908 Professor Felix Rachfahl, then of Konigsberg, now 
of Freiburg i. Br., published the first two volumes of his Wilhelm von 
Oranien und der Nicderlandische Aufstand, a work most highly es- 
teemed but long left unfinished, the second volume ending with the 
withdrawal of William from the Netherlands in 1567. It is now an- 
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nounced by Martinus Nijhoff of the Hague that he will in the present 
year publish the third volume, and soon thereafter the fourth and final 
volume. 


The Linschoten-Vereeniging has brought out, as vol. XXI. of its 
Werken, the first part (of three) of De Reis van Mahu en De Cordes 
door de Straat van' Magalhaes naar Zuid-Amerika en Japan, 1598-1600 
(the Hague, Nijhoff, pp. xvi, 318, 22 plates, 3 maps), comprising ship’s 
journal, reports, letters, and nautical notes, illustrative of the first 
Dutch voyage through the Straits and to Japan. The second and third 
volumes, the latter especially concerned with the visit to Japan, will 
soon follow. 


Dr. J. E. Elias has separated from his stately work, De Vroedschap 
van Amsterdam (1903), the introductory portion on the Amsterdam 
magistracy, revised it, and issued it as a separate volume, Geschiedenis 
van het Amsterdamsche Regentenpatriciaat (the Hague, Nijhoff, pp. 
vili, 281). 

The severity of the Napoleonic censorship of books, press, and stage 
is exhibited by Em. Roche’s study, La Censure en Hollande pendant la 
Domination Francaise, 9 Juillet r810-16 Novembre 1813 (the Hague, 
Daamen; Paris, Asnette, 1923, pp. 265). 


In commemoration of its hundredth anniversary, Nov. 10, 1923, the 
Dutch shipbuilding company called “ Fijenoord” (from its location on 
an island of that name opposite Rotterdam) issues a handsomely and 
very curiously illustrated volume on the career of its founder, Leven en 
Bedrijf van Gerhard Morits Roentgen, Grondvester van de Nederlandsche 
Stoomboot-Maatschapptj thans Maatschappitj voor Scheeps- en Werk- 
tuigbouw “ Fijenoord”’, 1823-1923 (Rotterdam, the Company, pp. xii, 
168). Roentgen (1795-1852), of German origin, a man of great energy 
and organizing gifts, after service in the Dutch navy, early turned to 
the development of steam navigation, and then to the building of steam- 
boats, now the company’s sole function. The book is a valuable and 
interesting contribution to the history of modern Dutch business. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Vander Linden, Les Tem- 
pliers & Louvain (Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe 
des Lettres, 1923, 11). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


The latest publication of the Hakluyt Society is The Life of the 
Icelander Jén Olafson, translated from the Icelandic edition of Sigfts 
Bléndal by Miss Bertha Phillpotts. The author, born in Iceland in 
1593, travelled widely as soldier, marine, and sailor, and had much 
of the spirit of the writers of sagas. “Vol. I., now published, is mainly 
concerned with Denmark and the Baltic lands; vol. II. will describe his 
voyage to India and travels there. 
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The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity (London, Murray), by 
Capt. Francis McCullagh, is the work of one who was present at the 
trial of the Catholic prelates and priests and had other opportunities of 
observation in the field covered by his volume. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Waldemar Westergaard, The 
Study of History in Sweden (American-Scandinavian Review, Febru- 
ary); M. J. Wolff, Die Ukrainische Bewegung (Deutsche Rundschau, 
February) ; M. Gravina, L’Impresa contro Petrogrado del 1919 (Nuova 
Antologia, January 16); G. T. Robinson, The Russian Peasant as a 
Revolutiontst (Freeman, March 5). 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


In October, 1923, the Hungarian government established at Roine a 
Hungarian Historical Institute, for the systematic study of the imel- 
lectual and political relations between Hungary and Italy and similar 
topics. Mgr. Wilhelm Fraknoi, distinguished patron of such studies, 
has given the institute a palace in the Piazza Girolamo Fabrizi, and an 
important library has been provided, and will be open to other students. 
The journal Corvina will hereafter be published in Rome, as the organ 
of the institute, which will also publish an annual and a series of trans- 
actions. 


A new periodical deserving mention is the Revue des Etudes Hon- 
grotses et Finno-Ougriennes, edited, under the auspices of the Hunga- 
rian Academy of Sciences, by Dr. Z. Baranyai and Professor A. Eckhardt 
of Budapest, and published in Paris by E. Champion. Its aim will be 
to present, in French, the results of recent investigations in the history 
and philology of Hungary, Finland, and Esthonia, with surveys also 
of progress in ethnology, archaeology, and other cultural subjects. The 
historical articles in the first issue (January-June, 1923) were noted 
in our January number. 


Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Hungary, by Oscar Jaszi 
(London, P. S. King), is a history embracing the Radical revolution of 
October, 1918, the Communist revolution of March, 1919, and the 
White counter-revolution of August, 1919, upon which the present gov- 
ernment rests, by one who was a prominent leader of the Radical group 
which combined with the Social Democrats to form the government 
under Karolyi. 

A Rumanian scholar, Constantin Marinesco, has thrown new light 
on the career of Scanderbeg as an instrument in the ambitious Medi- 
terranean schemes of Alfonso V. through a study entitled Alphonse V., 
Roi d’Aragon et de Naples, et VAlbanie de Scanderbeg (Bucharest and 
Paris, Gamber, 1923, pp. 183; Mélanges de l’Ecole Roumaine en France). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Cahen, Les Mongols dans les 
Balkans (Revue Historique, May); O. von Wertheimer, Die Memoiren 
des Grafen Michael Kédrolyt (Preussische Jahrbticher, March). 
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ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


A Thousand Years of the Tartars (London, Broadway House), by 
E. H. Parker, professor of Chinese in the University of Manchester, is 
a revised edition of a work, based on original authorities and covering 
the period up to the arrival of Marco Polo, of which the first edition 
was published in Shanghai in 1895, but is now quite out of print. 


Martinus Nijhoff, of the Hague, has published, in English, Early 
Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia (pp. 375), by C. Wessels, S.J., mostly 
from manuscripts in archives of the Society of Jesus, setting forth the 
geographical results of such travels in Tibet and elsewhere, and includ- 
ing in an appendix five texts of narratives, Latin and Portuguese. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Eyre Chatterton, bishop of Nagpur, has written, 
and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has published, 4 
History of the Church of England in India (pp. xxiv, 346), running 
from the early days of the East India Company to the present time. 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


The French occupation has continued the publication of materials 
for the history of Morocco by issuing, under government auspices, the 
first of six volumes, which are planned to cover the most important 
native source for Moroccan history, the Kitab El-Istiqga, translated by 
A. Graulle (Geuthner, 1923, pp. 302) under the title Histoire du Maroc. 


The occupation and colonization of Madagascar are described by 
G. Grandidier in a volume entitled Le Myre de Vilers, Duchesne, Gal- 
lieni: Quarante Années de lV’Histoire de Madagascar, 1880-1920 (Paris, 
Société d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes, et Coloniales, 1924, pp. 
252). 

Egypt and the Army, by Lieut.-Col. P. G. Elgood (Oxford, Univer- 
sity Press), is an account of the grievances of Egypt during the war, 
and of the strained relations between Great Britain and Egypt which 
resulted from the trials and difficulties of that period. 


AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 

For the Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington Mr. W. G. Leland has nearly finished, before 
leaving Paris for the purpose mentioned on page 818, the manuscript of 
the first volume of his Guide to the Materials for American History in 
the Archives and Libraries of Paris. This first volume deals with manu- 
scripts in libraries. Its completion will necessarily await the ending of 
his temporary engagement with the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties. The volume prepared by Mr. D. M. Matteson, List of Manuscripts 
concerning American History preserved in European Libraries and 
noted in thetr Published Catalogues and Similar Printed Lists, is now in 
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the printer’s hands. The manuscript of volume III. of Dr. Burnett's 
Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, extending from the 
beginning of 1778 to the middle of 1779, is approaching completion. Mr. 
Gunnar J. Malmin has finished the researches in Scandinavian archives 
undertaken for the Institution by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington has in the press A History 
of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860, by Dr. Percy 
W. Bidwell, of the office of the Tariff Commission, and Dr. John I. Fal- 
coner, of the Department of Agriculture. The volume constitutes a por- 
tion of the series of volumes on American Economic History which was 
projected by the late Colonel Carroll D. Wright as the work of the 
Department of Economics in the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
and which, since the abolition of that department, has been carried on 
under the general care of Professor Henry W. Farnam, of Yale Uni- 
versity, and his Board of Research Associates in economic history. The 
volume will be of about the same size as Dr. Victor S. Clark’s History 
of Manufactures in the United States for the same period and the His- 
tory of Transportation tn the United States by Dr. Balthasar H. Meyer 
and others. 


The Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress has ac- 
quired an important body of the papers of Henry Clay, about 2000 
pieces, including letters from Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
William Henry Harrison, Webster, Marshall, Frank P. Blair, Nicholas 
Biddle, Lafayette, and many others; also about 400 drafts of despatches 
written while Clay was Secretary of State. This is presumed to be the 
principal body of Clay’s papers now extant. Other recent acquisitions 
are: Robert Fulton’s treatise ‘‘On Submarine Navigation and Attack” 
(71 pages); miscellaneous letters, reports, and telegrams on military 
operations (both Federal and Confederate) in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana (1861-1863) ; two letter-books of assistant quartermaster- 
general Hugh Hughes (1781-1782); ledger of Richard Harrison and 
Company of Virginia (1774); letters (43 in number, 1788-1792) from 
Samuel and John Smith of Baltimore to J. G. Wachmuth and to Dutilh 
and Wachmuth, merchants of Philadelphia, with two letter-books of 
that firm (1784-1789) ; and seven volumes of photographs of vocabu- 
laries, etc., of early Mexican Indian languages. 


The Instituto Historico e Geographico of Brazil is preparing a gen- 
eral history of North and South America to consist of about thirty-eight 
topical chapters. A central executive committee at Rio de Janeiro is to 
organize a local executive committee in each country of America, and by 
joint action of the two an editor is, in each country, to be designated 
for each chapter, to prepare a monograph on that country’s history as 
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respects the subject of that chapter. Scholars in the United States who 
may be disposed to co-operate in the undertaking are advised to communi- 
cate with the secretary of the American Historical Association, Profes- 
sor Bassett, or with Dr. Justin H. Smith, from whom fuller information 
can be obtained. 


Professor Henry M. Wriston of Wesleyan University gave the 
Albert Shaw Lectures in diplomatic history at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in March, dealing with the employment of special agents in 
American diplomacy. 


The late Dr. Gaillard Hunt, of the Department of State, planned a 
series of small monographs, each to be written by an authoritative 
writer, on the successive Secretaries of State. Since his decease the 
publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, has put the conduct of the series in the 
hands of Dr. James Brown Scott. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has published 
(New York, Oxford University Press, pp. xl, 472) a valuable volume 
of Arbitration Treaties among the American Nations to the Close of the 
Year 1910, edited by Dr. William R. Manning, of the Division of Latin- 
American Affairs in the Department of State. The texts make an impres- 
sive total, and the editing is done with careful scholarship, the annota- 
tions being especially attentive to matters of ratification and reservations. 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at its annual 
meeting held in Worcester, in October, 1922, embraces an elaborate 
account of Joseph Blackburn, Portrait Painter, by Lawrence Park, and 
a Check-List of American Periodicals of the Eighteenth Century, by 
William Beer. Annexed is a continuation of Mr. Brigham’s Bitbliog- 
raphy of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, completing Pennsylvania, 
in the alphabetical order of states. The society has taken a notable 
action in restoring to the library of Harvard University thirteen volumes 
which once were a part of that library and were sold as duplicates to 
Cotton Mather, but of which the originals they duplicate had been 
destroyed in the fire of 1764. At the semiannual meeting recently held, 
April, 1924, papers were read on the Founding of New Amsterdam in 
1626, by Victor H. Paltsits, and on the question, Do we Learn from 
History ?, by William MacDonald. 


Horace H. Hagan is the author of a work bearing the title Eight 
Great American Lau'yers. Those whose careers are studied in the vol- 
ume are: Luther Martin, William Pinkney, William Wirt, Thomas Ad- 
dis Emmet, S. S. Prentiss, Rufus Choate, Judah P. Benjamin, and Wil- 
liam M. Evarts (Oklahoma City, Harlow Publishing Company). 


The December number of the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society contains the second of Rev. Felix Fellner’s papers 
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on the Trials and Triumphs of Catholic Pioneers in Western Pennsy]- 
vania; an account, by Sister Mary Eulalia Herron, of the Work of the 
Sisters of Mercy in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati (1858-1921); and 
some notes by Father Francis Barnum, S.J., on the Development of the 
Early Jesuit Missions. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris, M. 
Charles de La Ronciére, keeper of the printed books in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, announced an interesting discovery respecting a map in that 
library, hitherto classed as a Portuguese map of the sixteenth century. 
He showed that it was not Portuguese, but of Genoese origin, dating 
between 1488 and 1492, and he maintained, and showed evidence in sup- 
port of his views, that it was prepared under the direction of Christo- 
pher Columbus, by his brother Bartholomew, and represents the geo- 
graphical notions which were entertained by Columbus when he set out 
upon his voyage of discovery. A reduced facsimile of the map, with 
a statement by M. de La Ronciére, appears in L’/ilustratton for April 
12, A clearer and larger facsimile, in colors, is being published by Les 
Editions Historiques, Paris. 


Colonial Women of Affairs, by Elisabeth Anthony Dexter, pub- 
lished in June by the Houghton Mifflin Company, is a book of data in 
a mainly new and very interesting field, that of the life and achievements 
of business women in the colonies. 


Mr. Emile Baensch has prepared, and publishes at Manitowoc, Wis., 
a little book on the episode of Ebenezer Richardson and Christopher 
Snider, Boston, 1770, under the title, A Boston Boy the First Martyr 
to American Liberty. 


The Harvard University Press has published The British in Boston: 
being the Diary of Lieutenant John Barker of the King’s Own Regiment 
from November 15, 1774, to May 31, 1776, with notes by Elizabeth E. 
Dana. Much of the diary was printed in the Atlantic Monthly in 1877. 


Somewhat tardily there has come to our knowledge a monograph by 
M. Francis P. Renaut on La Politique de Propagande des Américatns 
durant la Guerre d’Indépendance: Francis Dana a St.-Pétersbourg 
(Paris, Graouli, 1922, pp. 344). 


A History of the Public Domain of America, by Samuel G. McLen- 
don, has been published in Atlanta by Foote and Daires Company. 


The Charles E. Lauriat Company has brought out a new edition of 
the memoirs of Captain Samuel Samuels, From the Forecastle to the 
Cabin (New York, 1887), with an introduction by Ralph D. Paine, 
chiefly touching the career of the packet ships and the personality of 
Captain Samuels. 
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The Industrial Worker, 1840-1860: the Reaction of American In- 
dustrial Soctety to the Advance of the Industrial Revolution, by Norman 
Ware, is no. 37 of the Hart, Schaffner, and Marx prize essays (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin). 


The True Story of the “ Virginia” and the “ Momttor”: the Account 
of an Eye-Witness, by Dr. William Tindall, with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Milledge L. Bonham, jr., which appeared in the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography of January, 1923, has been issued sepa- 
rately by the Old Dominion Press, Richmond. 


The University of North Carolina Press (Chapel Hill, N. C.) prints 
in an attractive booklet entitled Robert E. Lee: an Interpretation an 
address delivered at the university, January 19, 1909, by the late Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. 


Two Macmillan volumes recently published treat, after careful study, 
two important episodes in the later portion of American history: Con- 
scription and Conflict in the Confederacy, by Professor Albert B. Moore 
of the University of Alabama, and Anglo-American Relations during the 
Spanish-American War, by Miss Bertha A. Reuter. 


William Buckley of Staunton, Va., is the author of a History of the 
Great Reunton of the North and South, described as “an impartial non- 
political account of the beginning of reconciliation” (Staunton, the 
author). 


James Witham, sometimes known as the “ Cornfield Philosopher ”, 
has recorded in a small volume his part in the farm movement, to which 
he has given the title Fifty Years on the Firing Line (Chicago, the 
author). 


The former students of Dr. Paul Monroe of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, have given expression to their appreciation of his 
services to the cause of education by the publication in his honor of 
a volume of collected essays to which is given the title Twenty-five 
Years of American Education. The volume is edited by Isaac L. 
Kandel. 


A brilliant and suggestive survey of the history of the last twenty- 
five years in the United States is given by Professor F. J. Turner, of 
Harvard, in the Founder's Day Addresses \ately published by Clark 
University. 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson has asked Professor William E. Dodd and 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker to collect and edit for publication for the 
house of Harper and Brothers an edition of The Public Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, to appear at an early date. The volumes will include 
all the more important papers, addresses, and articles published by Mr. 
Wilson from his college days to 1924. 
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Woodrow Wilson: a Character Study, by Robert E. Annin, is char- 
acterized as an effort to give a just estimate of Wilson’s genius, charac- 
ter, and services (Dodd, Mead, and Company). 


The firm of Bossard, Paris, has issued an edition of the political 
works of Woodrow Wilson in two volumes with historical and critical 
notes, under the title Messages, Discours, Documents Diplomatiques re- 
latifs @ la Guerre Mondiale; the editor is Désiré Roustan. 


LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society for the years 
1921, 1922, and 1923 includes, besides proceedings proper, reports, etc., 
a number of historical papers and documents. In the former category 
is a study, by Miss Genieve Lamson, of Geographic Influences in the 
Early History of Vermont (a dissertation); an address by Henry S. 
Wardner on Windsor’s Importance in Vermont’s History prior to 
1777; and one by Guy Hubbard, entitled Leadership of Early Windsor 
Industries in Mechanic Arts. The documents are: the Journal of the 
Vermont Constitutional Convention of 1793, and the Journal of Colonel 
Alexander Harvey of Scotland and Barnet, Vermont, 1774-1775. 
Harvey was the agent of a “ Company of Adventurers”, or “ Company 
of Farmers”, organized about 1773, and was sent to America to find 
a tract of land suitable for settlement. 


The December—January issue of the Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society is marked chiefly by a paper on the Coureurs de 
Bois, by Professor W. B. Munro, and one on Voting with Beans and 
Corn, by Mr. Worthington C. Ford. In the February—April issue Pro- 
fessor T. C. Smith discusses the Garfield-Blaine tradition, showing from 
the Garfield Papers the independence that President Garfield displayed 
toward influence from his Secretary of State. Mr. Ford describes the 
discovery, in the Burney Collection in the British Museum, of a file of 
the Franklin brothers’ New England Courant which not only supple- 
ments the deficiencies of the society’s file, hitherto thought to be unique, 
but is furnished with the names of the contributors, written in Benjamin 
Franklin’s own youthful hand—apparently his personal file. 


The April number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections in- 
cludes a paper on the Alabama-Kearsarge Battle: a Study in Original 
Sources, by William M. Robinson, jr., and continuations of George 
G. Putnam’s account of Salem Vessels and their Voyages, and of F. B. 
C. Bradlee’s papers on Blockade Running during the Civil War. Mr. 
Putnam’s articles have now been collected into book form by the 
institute. 


The Rhode Island Historical Soctety Collections has in the April 
issue a paper by Lawrence C. Wroth entitled William Goddard and some 
of his Friends. 
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In a small volume entitled Rochambeau and the French Troops in 
Providence in 1780-81-82 (reprinted, with additions, from the Rhode 
Island Historical Society Collections) Mr. Howard W. Preston traces 
the footsteps of Rochambeau and his officers in the town of Providence 
and identifies ‘the few remaining houses that sheltered them during 
their stay”. Mr. Preston draws upon the diaries and recollections of 
French officers, as well as upon the records of the town of Providence 
and the state. A bibliography of French accounts of the sojourn is 
appended. 


The Yale University Press has published the address of Professor 
Charles M. Andrews delivered before the Connecticut Society of Colo- 
nial Wars in May of last year on Connecticut's Place in Colonial History. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The New York State Historical Association, of which Dr. Frank H. 
Severance of Buffalo is president, will hold its annual meeting during 
the first three days of October at Buffalo, with excursions to Fort Niag- 
ara and other historic points on the Niagara frontier. The association 
now has a membership of more than a thousand. The January number 
of the association’s Quarterly Journal contains an account of the meet- 
ing of the association at Lake Placid in October; a paper on Gerrit 
Smith, by E. P. Tanner; and one on Discoveries of the Jesuits in New 
York State, by Nellis M. Crouse. 


The April number of the New York Historical Society Quarterly 
Bulletin includes an article by A. J. Wall on Cadwallader Colden and his 
Homestead at Spring Hill, Flushing, Long Island. 


The Dutchess County Historical Society has brought out (Collec- 
tions, vol. I.) a monograph by Helen W. Reynolds entitled Poughkeep- 
sie: the Origin and Meaning of the Word (pp. 93). Miss Reynolds 
offers in this study a refutation of the traditional interpretation of 
Apokeepsing (of variant forms) as “safe harbor” (an interpretation 
which dates only to 1798), and identifies it as an attempt to reproduce 
the Indian designation of the place which the Dutch called “ Rust 
Plaets ” (Resting Place), a conclusion reached upon the basis of an ex- 
haustive examination of early land records. In addition to the thesis, 
which embodies numerous extracts from the records, the volume in- 
cludes some fourteen pages of supplementary material and notes, a bib- 
liography for the word Poughkeepsie, a glossary of Indian, Dutch, and 
English terms as used in eighteenth-century Poughkeepsie, and a calendar 
of sundry land papers for the town. There are also maps, plans, and 
other illustrations. 


An interesting feature of the annual report of the Buffalo Historical 
Society is the devotion of some forty pages to a day-by-day record of 
events happening in or relating to Buffalo during the course of the year 
1923. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIX.—55. 
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Included in the April number of the Proceedings of the New Jersey 
Historical Society are the following articles: Governor William Living- 
ston as Apprentice, Writer, and Executive, by Louis H. Patterson; 
Early Transportation in and about New Jersey, by Cornelius C. Ver- 
meule; Morven, the Princeton Home of the Stockton Family, by C. H. 
Hunter; the Stamp Act and New Jersey’s Opposition to it, by 
James C. Connolly; and Mahlon Stacy, Quaker Founder of Trenton, 
by Elizabeth B. Satterthwaite. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has recently acquired 8 
letters of Samuel Breck, 8 of George M. Dallas, 43 of Gov. George 
Wolf to Roberts Vaux, on Pennsylvania politics, 81 political letters from 
Samuel J. Randall to the same, and 26 letters of Judge Richard Peters 
to Vaux, relating to the Agricultural Society, 1813-1826. The Gratz 
Collection has ‘increased until it now numbers some 58,000 items. 


The April number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography contains two articles by Justice William R. Riddell, of On- 
tario, the one entitled Benjamin Franklin and Canada and relating to 
Franklin’s influence in having Canada become a part of the British 
Empire, the other entitled Benjamin Franklin’s Mission to Canada and 
the Causes of its Failure. The papers of Asa E. Martin and C. P. B. 
Jefferys, on Lotteries in Pennsylvania prior to 1833, and the Provincial 
and Revolutionary History of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, respec- 
tively, are continued. 


Among the recent Papers read before the Lancaster County Histor- 
ical Society are a History of Cattle and Stock Yards in Lancaster 
County prior to 1800, by J. A. Frantz, and a sketch of Dr. Benjamin 
Smith Barton, 1766-1815, by Edgar F. Smith. 


The April number of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine 
contains an article, by Mrs. S. Kussart, on Colonel George Woods, 
Pittsburgh’s First Surveyor; one by Rufus B. Stone on Brodhead’s 
Raid on the Senecas; and a continuation of Professor Alfred P. James's 
studies of the First Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
1881. 


Theodore C. Knauff of Philadelphia (Broad and Master streets) is 
the author and publisher of A History of the Society of the Sons of St. 
George, a society established at Philadelphia on St. George’s Day, April 
23, 1772, for the advice and assistance of Englishmen in distress. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The March number of the Maryland Historical Magazine contains 
an article by H. J. Berkley on Colonial Ruins, Colonial Architecture, 
and Brickwork of the Chesapeake Bay Section; one by Charles L. Lewis 
presenting evidence to show that it was Daniel Frazier instead of Reuben 
James who saved Decatur’s life in the action off Tripoli, Aug. 3, 1804; 
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the second of Aaron Baroway’s papers on the Cohens of Maryland; and 
other continuations. 


The Virginia State Library has just issued a volume entitled Minutes 
of the Council and General Court of Colontal Virginia, 1622-1632, 1670- 
1676, with notes and excerpts from the records extending into 1683, the 
originals of which are now lost. Under the law of 1918 the earlier 
records of the court of Northumberland County, 21 volumes, extending 
from 1650 to 1752, have been deposited in the State Library. 


The articles in the April number of the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography are chiefly continuations. In connection with the install- 
ment of the Virginia Council Journals (1727) there is a valuable and 
extensive body of editorial notes, biographical, genealogical, and histor- 
ical; and in the department of Notes and Queries are found a discussion 
of the Virginia use of the term “manor”, a letter from Sir William 
Berkeley to Lord Danby (Feb. 1, 1674/5), Lord Culpeper’s surrender of 
the Arlington-Culpeper grant of all Virginia (May 27, 1684), and other 
documents. 


The April number of the Wiliam and Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine contains an article by Fairfax Harrison on the Colo- 
nial Post Office in Virginia, and one by H. J. Berkley on the Port of 
Dumfries. 


The contents of the April number of Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine include an editorial discussion of some phases 
of Lincoln Diplomacy; a group of letters from William C. Rives to 
Thomas W. Gilmer, 1823-1829 (to be continued) ; some notes from the 
records of Hardy and Hampshire counties, West Virginia; and a con- 
tinuation of those of York County, Virginia. 


The April number of the North Carolina Historical Review contains 
an article by A. B. Andrews on Richard Dobbs Spaight, one by Miss 
Adelaide L. Fries on the Lure of Historical Research, a history of the 
North Carolina Fuel Administration (chiefly documentary), and a con- 
tinuation of the War Diary of Col. Joseph H. Pratt. 


The issue of the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Maga- 
zine bearing the date January-April, 1923, contains a series of letters 
(1785) from Henry Laurens to William Bell, a merchant of Philadel- 
phia; an article by D. E. Huger Smith entitled Nisbett of Dean and 
Dean Hall; and William Hort’s journal of births, baptisms, marriages, 
deaths, etc., contributed by Miss Mabel L. Webber. 


The Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, no. 28 
(1923), includes the presidential address of Thomas W. Bacot, delivered 
in April of last year and pertaining principally to the subject of acquir- 
ing and marking the sites of old Huguenot church buildings; an address 
by Dr. Lyon G. Tyler on the Huguenots of Virginia; some letters (1759) 
from Rev. Barthelemi H. Mimeli, pastor of the Huguenot church in 
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Charleston, to Deacon Imer of Neuveville, Switzerland; and a group of 
wills (1734, 1736) of South Carolina Huguenots. 


Professor Percy S. Flippin contributes to the March number of the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly a study of the Royal Government in 
Georgia, 1752-1776; Thomas R. Hay one on Davis, Bragg, and John- 
ston in the Atlanta Campaign; and Lester Hargrett one on Student 
Life in the University of Georgia in the 1840’s. Mr. Hay’s paper is es- 
sentially an examination of those parts of Eckenrode’s Jefferson Davis 
which relate to the Atlanta campaign, and Mr. Hargrett’s article is a 
part of a study of Henry Timrod. 


The contents of the Loutstana Historical Quarterly for April, 1923 
(published in January, 1924), include a number of letters (1842-1843, 
with one note of 1838) from Andrew Jackson to James W. Breedlove 
of New Orleans, with an introduction by John S. Kendall; the Visit of 
the Illinois Indians to France in 1725, by William Beer; a Contemporary 
English View of the Trade and Prospects of New Orleans at the Close 
of the French Dominion, being an extract from “ Observations on West 
Florida”, by Jacob Blackwell, about 1766 (Shelburne Papers) ; part II. 
of Frank L. Richardson’s narrative, “War as I saw it, 1861-1865”; 
the Natchez Trace, by R. S. Cotterill (reprinted from the Tennessee 
Historical Magazine); New Orleans in 1867, by Giulio Adamoli (re- 
printed from the Living Age); and continuations of the Records of the 
Superior Council of Louisiana, and the Index to the Spanish Judicial 
Records of Louisiana. 


WESTERN STATES 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association occurred at Louisville in the first three days of May. The 
sessions were devoted to papers in Civil War history, in the earlier 
history of American settlement in the Mississippi Valley, in the political 
history of the “ middle period”, and in agricultural history, and to dis- 
cussions of history teaching. 


The March number of the Misstssippi Valley Htstorical Review con- 
tains Dr. Joseph Schafer’s article on Francis Parkman, which, as men- 
tioned in the preceding number, has also appeared in the corresponding 
issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History; an article by Louis M. 
Hacker, on Western Land Hunger and the War of 1812; one by R. S. 
Cotterill on Southern Railroads, 1850-1860; and one by Hallie Farmer 
on the Economic Background of Frontier Populism; and, in the section 
of Notes and Documents, James Mackay’s Table of Distances along the 
Missouri from its Mouth to the White River, with an introduction and 
notes by Mrs. Annie H. Abel-Henderson. 


Illinois Election Returns, 1818-1848 (vol. XVIII. of the Collections 
of the Illinois State Historical Library, and vol. I. of a projected Sta- 
tistical Series, pp. xx, 598), edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
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Theodore C. Pease, is a fairly complete presentation of statistics of 
elections in the state (including the several votes on calling constitu- 
tional conventions and that on the constitution of 1848, but excluding 
elections for county and local offices) during the thirty years covered 
by the volume; that is, under the constitution of 1818. The facts have 
been gathered mainly from the original returns, supplemented somewhat 
from other sources, and conveniently tabulated. The editor has, further- 
more, endeavored to indicate, so far as practicable, the politics of a can- 
didate, and has searched the newspaper files of the period for helpful 
information on the subject; but at best, in a period of uncertain parties 
and shifting affiliations, the problem is a difficult one. The volume is 
not, however, all statistics. In a “ Special Introduction” of more than 
fifty pages the author presents an excellent survey of Illinois politics 
during the period. 

It is understood that the first volume of the remarkable Diary of 
Senator Orville H. Browning, edited by Professors J. G. Randall and 
T. C. Pease, of the University of Illinois, is to appear early in 1925 in 
the Jllinots Htstorical Collections. An account of the diary, with quota- 
tions, is given in a lecture delivered before the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety by Mr. Pease and printed by the University of Illinois Press, The 
Diary of Orville H. Browning (pp. 36). It is made plain that we shall 
have in the diary a very important source for, especially, the period of 
Lincoln’s presidency and that of Johnson. As a specimen, Browning’s 
account of the Republican senatorial caucus and the Cabinet crisis of 
1862 is given in an appendix. 


The January number of the Jlinots Catholic Historical Review con- 
tains a biographical account of Rev. Dennis Ryan (1786-1852), from 
the pen of Rev. John E. Kealy; an address on Father De Smet, by Rev. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J.; and the concluding installment of Joseph J. 
Thompson’s paper on the Cahokia Mission Property. 


The Library of Knox College has lately received from Edward 
Caldwell of New York City a valuable collection of about a thousand 
volumes and pamphlets relating to the discovery, exploration, and settle- 
ment of the Mississippi Valley, more especially the region of the Old 
Northwest. 


The January number of the Register of the Kentucky State Histor 
ical Society contains an article by O. M. Mather concerning the Ex- 
plorers and Early Settlers south of Muldraugh Hill; some account, by 
George W. and Helen P. Beattie, of Capt. James Wright, a Kentucky 
pioneer; an index, by J. T. Cannon, to a volume of military certificates, 
principally of the year 1787, in possession of the society; and the mar- 
riage records of Bourbon County, 1786-1800, contributed by Susan M. 
Ball- Alexander. 


Dr. Milo M. Quaife has been appointed custodian of the Burton His- 
torical Collection, now a part of the Detroit Public Library. He has 
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also been made managing editor of the Mississippt Valley Historical 
Review. All communications relating to editorial matters, books for 
review, magazines for notice, etc., are to be sent to him at the Detroit 
Public Library. 


The materials in the Burton Historical Collection Leaflet of January 
relate principally to the King’s Shipyard of Detroit; the March number 
contains an account, by M. M. Quaife, of the “Old Brigg” Adams, 
supplemented by documents; and the May number is a paper by Dr. 
Quaife entitled the Royal Navy of the Upper Lakes. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has recently issued vol. 
I., Town Studies, of the Wisconsin Domesday Book. A second volume, 
to comprise.all towns in four contiguous lake shore counties, is in course 
of preparation. The Calendar of Kentucky Papers, noticed in a former 
number of this journal, will be issued in a few weeks. Following the 
publication of the Kentucky volume it is hoped to calendar the Tennessee 
papers of the Draper Manuscript Collection. In order to further this 
work the advisory committee of the society has created, out of the 
income of the Draper Fund, the Lyman C. Draper Graduate Fellowship 
in Western History, of $500 per annum, the incumbent to give approxi- 
mately three hours per day to the work of preparing a calendar, with 
historical introduction, and have the remaining time for graduate his- 
torical study in the University of Wisconsin. No appointment to the 
fellowship had been made up to May 14. Miss Kellogg’s Early Wis- 
consin, which covers, in a detailed manner, the French history of Wis- 
consin and the Great Lakes region, is nearly ready for the press and 
will be published by the society during the autumn. 


The May number of the Minnesota History Bulletin has an article 
by John P. Pritchett entitled Some Red River Fur-Trade Activities. 
There is an account of the annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical 
Society in January of this year, and also some account of the society’s 
activities and accessions. The most considerable accession has been a 
group of Civil War letters (about 150) from John N. Henry of the 
49th New York Volunteer Infantry to his wife. The calendaring of the 
papers of the American Fur Company progresses, and the work of cal- 
endaring materials from the Indian Office in Washington relating to 
Minnesota is about to begin, the latter to be made from calendars and 
photostats in possession of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


The second of the four volumes of Dr. William W. Folwell’s His- 
tory of Minnesota, lately published, takes up the story at the admission 
of Minnesota to the Union and carries it through the events of the 
Sioux War and the Civil War, to 1865. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has recently distributed 4 
History of the Sixth Iowa Infantry (pp. 540) by Henry H. Wright, 
who was a member of the regiment during its service in the Civil War; 
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it contains a detailed account of the marches, camps, and battles of the 
regiment from the viewpoint of the private in the ranks. The society 
has also published the seventh volume of the Jowa Chronicles of the 
World War, namely, The Sale of War Bonds tn Iowa, by Nathaniel R. 
Whitney. The society has distributed $1070 in prizes to twenty-six 
high-school pupils of the state, winners in the essay contest in local 
community history conducted during the past school year. In the con- 
test, described in a previous number of this journal, there were 1500 
participants; the essays submitted have been sent to Iowa City for pres- 
ervation in the files of the society. 


The April number of the Jowa Journal of History and Politics con- 
tains a study, by Carl H. Erbe, of the Constitutional Provisions for the 
Suffrage in Iowa, and the second of J. A. Swisher’s papers on the Loca- 
tion of County Seats in Iowa. 


The issue of the Annals of Iowa for July, 1923, has for its principal 
content an article on Iowa Political Conventions and Platforms, by 
David C. Mott. 


Bruce E. Mahan contributes to the March number of the Palimpsest 
a sketch of Judge Joseph Williams, one of the first judges of the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa; Ben Hur Wilson writes for the April number a history 
of the Des Moines Rapids Canal; and O. F. Grahame gives in the May 
number some account of Stagecoach Days. 


The contents of the April number of the Mtssourt Historical Review 
include an article by Thomas S. Barclay on the Test Oath for the 
Clergy in Missouri, one by Professor David Y. Thomas on Missouri in 
the Confederacy, a sketch of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, by Grace G. Avery, 
and the fifth of the articles by Walter B. Stevens on the New Journalism 
in Missouri. 


The April number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly con- 
tains, in addition to series hitherto mentioned, an article by Professor 
Charles W. Ramsdell on the Texas State Military Board, 1862-1865. 


The Texas State Library has followed up its Calendar of the Papers 
of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar by an edition of his papers, of which 
two volumes have already been published and the third is now in the 
hands of the printer. After the completion of this work it is planned to 
publish the inedited journals of the congress and legislature of the Re- 
public of Texas. 


Articles in the March number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma are: 
Some Aspects of the Sante Fe Trail, by Ralph P. Bieber; the Military 
Reminiscences of Captain Richard T. Jacob (1849-1923), principally 
relating to frontier army life in Oklahoma; the Three Forks of the 
Arkansas, by Grant Foreman; the reminiscences of a Pioneer Railroad 
Agent, by Arthur W. Dunham; and the Courts of the Cherokee Nation, 
by W. P. Thompson. 
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The March number of the Colorado Magazine includes an article 
by A. J. Flynn entitled Two Americans (Abraham Lincoln and Kit Car- 
son, born in Kentucky in the same year); and continuations of the 
archaeological study of Messrs. Jeancon and Roberts and the article by 
Thomas F. Dawson on the Old Time Prospector. 


Vigilante Days at Virginia City (Portland, Oregon, Fred Lockley) 
is a pamphlet of reminiscences of Colonel Henry Ernst Dosch, a 
German-American soldier in our Civil War and a pioneer in Nevada 
and Oregon, whose story, taken down by Mr. Lockley, is of much 
interest. 


The April number of the Washington Historical Quarterly contains 
two articles on the Grand Coulée of Washington, a geological account 
by Henry Landes and an historical one by Professor Edmond S. Meany. 
Other articles are: Atanum Valley Fifty-four Years ago, by A. J. 
Thompson, and the Benjamin P. Cheney Academy, by J. O. Oliphant. 


CANADA 


The second annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association 
was held at Quebec on May 23 and 24. The occasion was the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the founding of the Quebec Literary and His- 
torical Society, the oldest learned society of Canada. The Royal Soci- 
ety of Canada and the Canadian Authors Association held their annual 
Meetings at Quebec during the same week; exhibitions of historical 
material were maintained by the Public Archives of Canada and the 
Quebec society, and there were excursions to places of historical interest 
in the environs of Quebec. Among the addresses and papers were one 
on Montcalm, by A¢gidius Fauteux, librarian of St. Sulpice, Montreal, 
three papers relating to Arnold’s expedition, by P. Angers, of Beauce- 
ville, and one on the End of Alexander Mackenzie’s Trip to the Pacific, 
by Harlan I. Smith, of Ottawa. The presidential address of Mr. 
Lawrence J. Burpee outlined the activities of the association during the 
past year, and the treasurer’s report indicated that it is in a flourishing 
financial condition. Mr. Burpee was re-elected president, and Dr. 
Arthur G. Doughty was elected vice-president. 


The Public Archives of Canada have received considerable acces- 
sions to the Durham papers received in 1912, relating to the political 
disturbances of 1837 in Canada. A calendar embracing both masses will 
be found in the Archives Report for 1923, now in the final stages of 
page-proof. The French material has been increased by six added vol- 
umes from the Phillips Collection, of letters of Montcalm, Vaudreuil, 
Lévis, and Bourlamaque, mainly for 1755-1760. These are also calen- 
dared in the new report. Copies are being made at Dalhousie Castle in 
Scotland of the papers of the ninth Earl of Dalhousie, governor-general 
of Canada from 1819 to 1828. Considerable portions of these transcripts 
have already arrived. 
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The third session of the Queen’s University Summer School for 
Historical Research, conducted at Ottawa, in the Public Archives of 
Canada, opened on June 18. In the absence from Canada of Professor 
McArthur the school is under the direction of Professor A. L. Burt of 
the University of Alberta, the method being that of individual guidance 
of students and discussion with them. 


The Canadian Historical Review for March has papers on the Bib 
liography of Canadiana, by Professor W. S. Wallace, on the Occupation 
of York (Toronto) in 1813 by the American Troops, by W. B. Kerr, 
on Sir James Stephen and British North American Problems, 1840-1847, 
by Professor Paul Knaplund, and on the Union Bill of 1822, by which it 
‘was proposed to unite Upper and Lower Canada, by K. L. P. Martin. 


Builders of the Canadian Commonwealth, by Dr. George H. Locke, 
is a collection of representative speeches, with biographical appreciations, 
of thirty-three Canadian statesmen, from Louis J. Papineau to Newton 
W. Rowell. A. H. U. Colquhoun furnishes an introduction. 


Judge A. B. Warburton of Charlottetown supplies a considerable 
gap in Canadian history by his excellent History of Prince Edward 
Island (St. John, N. B., Barnes and Company, 1923, pp. 494). His 
narrative ends, however, with 1831. 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


The firm of Heath has brought out an elementary History of Latin 
America, by Hutton Webster. 


A year ago we mentioned as forthcoming, in the series Biblioteca 
Argentina de Libros Raros Americanos, published by the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters of Buenos Aires, the Leyes y Ordenanzas nueva- 
mente hechas por Su Magestad para la Governacion de las Indias y Buen 
Tratamiento y Conservacion de los Indtos (Valladolid, 1503). It has 
now been received. The facsimile of the text amounts to 28 pages, and 
is preceded by a useful sketch of the history of the system of encomten- 
das, and of the slavery of Indians, from 1501 to 1516, by Sefior Diego 
Luis Molinari. 


Don Pedro Torres Lanzas, director of the Archives of the Indies at 
Seville, published in 1912 a calendar in six volumes of papers in that 
archive relating to the struggles of the Spanish colonists in America 
to secure their independence, /ndependencia de América: Fuentes para 
su Estudio. He has now begun the issue (Seville, Centro Oficial de 
Estudios Americanistas) of a second series, under the same title, sup- 
plementary to that valuable repertory. The first volume (pp. 254) cal- 
endars nearly 900 documents, mostly of the period 1810-1815, but with 
some earlier pieces. The material is reprinted from the Centro’s 
Boletin. 
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The Mexican Ministry of Foreign Affairs has published, in a pam- 
phlet of 35 pages, a useful dated list of Personas que han tenido & su 
Cargo la Secretaria de Relactones Extcriores desde 1821 hasta I924. 


In the Revue d’Histoire des Colonies Frangatses, 1924, 1, M. Albert 
Dépréaux gives an interesting account of the military and _ political 
activities in St. Domingo, 1789-1792, of Baudry des Loziéres, author of 
the two books of travel, Voyage @ la Louistane (1802) and Second 
Voyage a la Loutsiane (1803). M. Paul Roussier, archivist of the Min- 
istry of the Colonies, gives an account of the brief administration of 
the French Windward Islands in 1717 by the Marquis de la Varenne and 
the Chevalier de Ricouart as governor and intendant, followed by the 
full text of Ricouart’s instructions, which may be profitably compared 
with contemporary instructions to English governors of the time. 


Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham has followed his other volumes on 
the Conquistadores by an interesting volume on The Conquest of the 
River Plate (London, Heinemann). 


The Instituto de Investigaciones Historicas connected with the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters at Buenos Aires inaugurates a 
Coleccion de Viajeros y Memorias Geogrdéficas by publishing, in the 
first volume of that series, translations into Spanish, accompanied by 
the English text and reproductions of the original illustrations, of 
Memoirs of the Maritime Affairs of Great-Britain by Governor John 
Pullen of Bermuda, with Capt. Lewis Paine’s Short View of Spanish 
America, published together in 1732, and of E. E. Vidal’s Picturesque 
Illustrations of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video (London, 1820); the 
24 curious views in the latter are reproduced. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: T. D. Eliot, The Relations be 
tween Adam Smith and Benjamin Franklin before 1776 (Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, March); W. O. Hart, The Story of the American Flag 
(American Law Review, March-April); A. Dujarric-Descombes, Une 
Loge Francaise aux Etats-Unis [Philadelphia, 1792-1802, refugees from 
St. Domingo] (Revue des Etudes Historiques, October-December) ; 
S. F. Bemis, The United States and Lafayette, I. (Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine, June); C. W. Pierson, The Federalist 
in the Supreme Court (Yale Law Journal, May); Capt. Elbridge Colby, 
The Occupation of Michigan: an Incident in the History of Military 
Government (Michigan Law Review, April); S. E. Morison, The 
Origin of the Monroe Doctrine (Economica, February) ; C. L. Chandler, 
United States Commerce with Latin America at the Promulgation of 
the Monroe Doctrine (Quarterly Journal of Economics, May); W. R. 
Shepherd, The Monroe Doctrine Reconsidered (Political Science Quar- 
terly, March) ; E. M. Carroll, Politics during the Administration of John 
Quincy Adams (South Atlantic Quarterly, April); W. G. Leland, 
Francis Parkman, 1823-1923, and the History of New France (Ex 
Libris [organ of the American Library in Paris], February); Bliss 
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Perry, Some Personal Qualities of Francis Parkman (Yale Review, 
April) ; C. W. Eliot, Woodrow Wilson, 1856-1924 (Atlantic Monthly, 
June) ; Diplomaticus, Woodrow Wilson (Deutsche Rundschau, March) ; 
A. Levi, [l Penstero Politico di Woodrow Wilson, I., II. (Nuova Anto- 
logia, March 16, April 1); Charles Seymour, War-Time Relations of 
America and Great Britain (Atlantic Monthly, May); G. Goyau, Les 
Origines Religieuses du Canada, I-III. (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
March 1, 15, April 15); Justice W. R. Riddell, The First British Courts 
in Canada (Yale Law Journal, April); J. F. Rippy, Some Contemporary 
Mexican Reactions to Cleveland’s Venezuela Message (Political Science 
‘Quarterly, June); Helen Phipps, The Agrarian Phase of the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910-1920 (ibid., March) ; Comm. C. S. Baker, U. S. N., 
Some Colorful Haitian History (United States Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings, May). 
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brought into systematic and logical order are of wide and full scope—quite 
the most comprehensive, complete, and up-to-date to be found in any recent 
publication.”—New York Times. 


Third printing. $3.50 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 
As It Protects Private Rights By Frederic Jesup Stimson 


‘‘Written in an impartial and well-informed tone, it gives in a legal and ac- 
curate fashion just what we are coming to.’’"—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


HOLLAND UNDER QUEEN WILHELMINA 
By A. J. Barnouw 


“A luminous, penetrating, and sympathetic analysis of Dutch achieve- 
ments in the past quarter-century.”—New York Evening Post. 


With illustrations and maps. $3.00 


HISTORY OF ASSYRIA By A. T. Olmstead 


“It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this book. The 
publishers have excelled even their highest standards in its production, for it 
1s superbly printed, richly, appropriately, and even wisely illustrated, and 
put upon the market in handsome external dress. The book deserves all 
that has been lavishly spent upon it...I predict for this book a great suc- 
cess. It has richly deserved it."—American Historical Review. 


With illustrations and maps. $7.50 
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CRITICAL EPOCHS IN HISTORY 


. Somervell. 
A book which is at once an outline of the development of political theory and 
a study of nine great statesmen who did most to solve the problems of their 
epochs—Pericles, Caesar, Charlemagne, Innocent III, Richelieu, Washington, 


Napoleon, Bismarck and Gladstone. $5.00 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON l 


Holland Rose. 
Published in one volume of over one thousand pages, this famous life of the 
t conqueror who was Pitt’s lifelong opponent makes a valuable compan- 
ion volume to the same author’s Life of Waliam Pst. $7.50 


LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT 


By John Holland Rose. 
The only complete and comprehensive life in one volume of the great English 
statesman. ‘ Dr. Rose has an acknowledged place among the very first of the 
living historians, and this splendid volume may perhaps be regarded as his 
finest achievement.'’—Daily Telegraph. (Londen) $7.50 


CHANGES AND CHANCES 


. W. Nevinson 
An autobiography of a great British war correspondent, who brings the reader 
into contact with a great company of distinguished writers and men of action. 
‘‘ A big, solid volume, containing the bone and sinew of an interesting, active 
man’s life.""—New York World. $4.50 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS 
Edited by Henry B. Wheatley 
The complete standard Wheatley edition, formerly in eight volumes, re-issued 
on India paper in three volumes. $15.00 


THE KU KLUX KLAN 

By John M. Meckl.n 
A reliable, brief and yet almost sensational account of the history, causes, ex- 
tent and appeal of the ‘ Invisible Empire.” 
‘*A complete and comprehensive study of the Klan, which is of interest to all 
students of present-day problems in America.’’—N. Y. Evening Post. $1 75 


LORD SHAFTESBURY 

By J. L. and Barbara Hammond 
‘* They have done their work admirably. It is scholarly in research, lucid in 
Narrative, restrained in style, yet rising at times to a grave eloquence.’’ — 
The Nation and Athenazum (London). $3.50 


THE BALKAN PE N [ NSU LA By Ferdinand Schevill 
Author of ‘‘ A Political History of Modern Europe ” 

Professor Schevill’s new book is the first in any language to cover the history 

of the Balkan peoples from the migratory period to the present day. Reveals 

the sources of the racial and pol tical hatreds that may result in another war. 

With Maps, $5.00 


WOR LD H ISTO RY: 1815-1920 By Eduard Fueter 


Translated by Sidney K. Fay 
‘“* Any person who seriously wishes to understand as well as to know the his- 
tory of the last hundred years would do well to read this book.’’—Carl Becker 


in the New Republic. $3.75 
HISTORY—ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. . 
By Benedetto Croce Translated by Douglas Ainslie 


A new conception of the identity of philosophy and history. ‘‘ It goes deeper 
than any contribution that has been made for a long time to the discussion of 
what history is and should be.’’—London Times. $3.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE Laurence M, Larson 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH University of Illinois 


An account of organized social and political life 
as it developed in the British Isles and later re- 
newed its strength in other lands. $5.50 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY ALLAN NEVINS 
AS RECORDED BY BRITISH TRAVELERS 


A survey of the writings of British travelers 
about the United States, with copious extracts 
from the most important of them, including 
Dickens, Marryat, Arnold, Bryce, Chesterton, 
Wells, and many others. $4.00 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT Henry Jones Foro | 


This book presents an account of the origins and Princeton University 
history of representative government, and an 
excellent discussion of its modern characteristics. 
It inaugurates the American Political Sc'ence 
Series. $3.75 


NEW GOVERNMENTS OF CENTRAL MaAcsone W.GraugaM, Jr. 
EUROPE University of Texas 


A full treatment of the Succession States of the 
German and the Austro-Hungarian Empires: 
their new governments, new policies, and new 
institutions. The book provides texts of many 
documents. American Political Sctence ee 
.00 


EUROPE SINCE 1815 Caar_es Downer HazEN 
NEW EDITION IN TWO VOLUMES Columbia University 


Athorough treatment of Modern European 
history from 1815 to 1923, with a very full dis- 
cussion of events s nce 1914. $8.50 
Note: A one-volume students’ edition is in prep- 
aration. $5.00 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE: GEorGE P. Goocs 
1878-1919 Cambridge Universstty 
This work presents forty years of European 
cplemey and foreign relat‘ons, from the for- 
mation of the Triple Alliance through the Peace 
of Versailles. $5.00 


f THE STORY OF THE RENAISSANCE Witiiam H. Hupson 


A broad survey of the Renaissance in Italy, 
France, Germany, and England, presented 
clearly and effectively. $2.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street “te New York City 
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Principles of 


A NOTE-SYSTEM 


For Historical Studies 


By EarLe W, Dow 
Professor of European History, Univ. of Michigan 


HIS BOOK discusses the best methods of making notes. 
It does not set down hard-and-fast formulas which must 


be followed, for it realizes that the individual person may 
desire, or a specific undertaking may require, a divergence from 
any set rules. But it does give the general principles underlying 
all good note-making. While particularly valuable in advanced 
and seminar courses where note-making is likely to be elaborate, 
this book will likewise be serviceable in more elementary classes 
where correct principles should be inculcated as early as possible. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


J. SALWYN ScCHAPIRO, PH.D. 
Professor of History, The College of 
the City of New York 


‘Professor Schapiro’s book constitutes one of the finest examples of 
clear expression and attractive style to be found in the whole array 
of college textbooks in history. The style, the organization of the 
material, and the attitude of the author toward historical interpreta- 
tion are highly commendable ... There can be no doubt that Pro- 
fessor Schapiro’s textbook unites these desirable qualities better than 
any previous work of its kind in this field.’ 

—Professor Harry E. Barnes in the Political Science Quarterly. 


800 pages 27 maps 14 in color 
Students’ Edition, $3.75 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE NEW LARNED HISTORY 
FOR READY REFERENCE 
READING AND RESEARCH 


EDITOR 
DONALD E. SMITH, PH.D. 


Chairman, Dept. History, Economics and Cirics, George Washington High School, 
New York. Formerly of faculty Unsversity of Calsfornia, etc. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
CHARLES Seymour, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of History, Yale University. 


DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, Ph. D., Head of History and Civics, The Lincoln School 
of Teachers’ College, New York. 


Aucustus H. SHEARER, Ph.D., Librarian, Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. 
And a large: corps of assistant editors. 


The writings of the older time-tested historians and of the modern his- 
torical scholars have been drawn upon in the making of this completely new 
work, The whole field of world history—politics, economics, religion, educa- 
tion, art, science, literature, law, government, social movements,—into 1923, 
is thus covered in the words of authorities. 

Ten thousand volumes have been quoted from, with full citation of sources 
and other thousands included in bibliographies. Controverted events are 
presented from various angles. Hundreds of documents are given in whole 


or in 

The pnlue Larned system of alphabetical-chronological-cross-reference 
arrangement has saved the cost of fifteen or twenty additional volumes, while 
exhibiting the interrelations and unity of history. 

Numerous text illustrations; full-page plates in color and duotone; charts 
and maps, in color and black and white; strong, opaque but not bulky bible 
paper; type specially made and chosen for its peaty. clearness and economy; 
durable and handsome bindings are other valuab!e teatures. 


12 volumes, nearly 11,000 pages and 13,000,000 words 


“Will undoubtedly be the most useful universal history in the English 
language. . . . The most recent books and authorities have been made 
use of..'—American Polstical Science Review. 


‘Should be in the library of every man of culture, because it covers the 
field of world history, comprehensively . . . through the focus of many minds, 
hence there is an avoidance of prejudice, partisanship and intellectual astig- 
matism. The work is simply invaluable for reference, and it makes most 
fascinating general reading. '—Phsladelphia Public Ledger. 


‘‘T have been using the Larned volumes a good deal in the last few weeks 
and find them even more interesting and convenient and full of information 
than J had anticipated, and shall take pleasure in recommending them as I see 
opportunity to my students.’’—Prof. Siiney B. Fay, Smith College. 


“T had expected great things from THE NEW LARNED HISTORY but 
I had not the faintest suspicion of the satisfaction I was to find in it.’’"——Dr. 
A. E. Winship, Journal of Education, 


Sold by subscription exclusively. 
hited si Reece For descriptive literature, specimen pages, 
represent ee ares prices and terms, address 
work and shall wel- e efe 
come inguiries from| (C, A, Nichols Publishing Co. 
those interested in 
the opportunity. (BUSINESS FOUNDED 1851) 


Address Dept. H. | 43) Besse System Bldg. Springfield, Mass. 
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How the Englishman Became a Cosmopolitan ! 
English Society in the Eighteenth Century 


By 
Jay Barrett Botsford 


Professor Botsford shows here how the social and economical life of 
eighteenth century England was effected by the expansion of the 
Empire, and the resulting influx of new commodities and new ideas. 
He first describes the remoteness of the early eighteenth century 
and then traces the effects of England’s broadening trade relations. 
Price, $2.50. 


By the author of ‘‘ How to Appreciate Prints” 
American Graphic Art 
By 
F. Weitenkampf 


The present work is the only connected and comprehensive account 
of American graphic art, from the early products, of such a strong 
historical interest, to the most recent efforts at original expression, 
as we see them in the present revival of painter-etching, and in the 
individual adoption of the wood block and the lithographic stone 
as painter-media. Price, $4.00. 


At all Bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue . New York 


Reference Studies in Medieval History 
By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
Professor of Medieval History in the University of Chicago 


A manual that will serve as a reference guide to the great bulk of printed 
material available in libraries everywhere. A syllabus of subjects for students 
who are familiar with the outlines of medieval history. 


Part l The Dark Ages 180-814 
Part IL The Feudal Age 814-1291 
Part III. End of the Middle Ages 1291-1498 


Each part, bound in paper, $1.00, postpaid, $1.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
S843 Ellis Avenue Chicago, HlHnois 
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The Macmillan Company Announces 
For Publication in the Early Fall 


Recent American History 


By 


LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


Associate Professor of History 
in the University of Minnesota 


A well balanced treatment of United States History since the Civil War, 
written from the new viewpoint of a synthesis of economic, social and political 
factors. Politics, industrial expansion, tariff controversies, big business, 
social forces and the war from the American standpoint are treated fully. 
Perhaps no other single volume text in this field so carefully shows the inter- 
relation between industrial development and political forces during this period. 


The author writes in a lucid style and maintains, moreover, an im- 
partiality in handling controversial subjects without sacrificing either vigor 
of statement or freedom of interpretation. For the college course on Recent 
United States History or for the second half of the general course, RECENT 
AMERICAN HISTORY by Professor Shippee will supply valuable text aid. 


Table of Contents 


Chapter XVI. The Parting of the Ways. 
I. The South and Reconstruc- XVII. The New Age. 
tion, XVIII. The Age of Big Business. 
II. paola in the XIX. The Fruits of Imperialism. 
IIL. At the Close of Recon- XX. Domestic Policies of Roose- 
struction. velt. 
IV. Out of the Depths. XXI. William Howard Taft. 
V. Politics of the Hayes Ad- XXII. The Progressives. 
ministration. XXIII. President Wilson’s Peace 
VI. The Tariff and Politics. Program. 
VII. The Coming of Big Busi- | XXIV. Latin America and the 
ness. Monroe Doctrine. 
VIII. The Labor Side. ; XXV. The Trials of a Neutral. 
x. fs phan’, Republican: XXVI. America Enters the War. 
XI. The Coming of Populism. XXVII. The Forces at the Front. 
XII. Politics and the Panic. XXVIII. The Peace Treaty. 
XIII. The Silver Campaign. XXIX. Post War Problems. 
XIV. Foreign Relations. XXX. The Return of the Re- 


XV. 


The War with Spain. 


publicans. 


Approximately 575 pages, Octavo Size 
Examination copies on requestin the Fail 
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EARD: American Gov- 


ernment and Politics 
Fourth Edition, 1924 


No volume on American 
Government—with the ex- 
ception of the late Lord 
Bryce’s ‘“‘American Common- 
wealth’—has enjoyed the 
position of Charles A. Beard’s 
AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT AND POLITICS. 
Used by over one hundred 
thousand students in colleges 
and universities during the 
last fourteen years, it has set 
a standard for textbooks in 
this subject and turned a wide 
reading public towards a 
thoughtful analysis of the 
forces operating in American 
public life. ... Since 1910 con- 
stant changes in government 
have necessitated new editions 
from time to time, but the 
war and recent developments 
now call for a more thorough- 
going revision, a revision 
which has involved a reorgani- 
zation of the plan of the book 
as well as wholesale changes 
in statement of fact and 
method of treatment. 


Dr. Beard has, therefore, 
completely revised and _ thor- 
oughly rewritten AMERI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS in its fourth 
edition. The opening chap- 
ters are descriptive rather 
than historical, 57 pages on 
“The Réle of Government in 
Modern Civilization,” ‘‘De- 
mocracy and the Organization 
of Government,’ and ‘‘Admin- 
istration in a Great Society.” 
Then follow 400 pages on 
“The National Government” 
and 340 pages on ‘State 
and Local Government.” 
... Historical sections in- 


Google 


troduce the various divi- 
sions of the book. Thus the 
origin of the federal system 
and the formation of the con- 
stitution open the division on 
federal government while 
colonial origins and early state 
constitutions are covered in 
“State and Local Govern- 
ment.” ... Details have been 
reduced in number in the new 
book to make way for fuller 
interpretation and frequent 
discussion of modern govern- 
mental problems. As the 
author writes, “To him (the 
student-citazen) an understand- 
ing of tendencies, breadth of 
view, and the spirit of sctentific 
inquiry are more important 
than the amassing of facts, 
than mere information about 
facts, which are after all con- 
stanily changing and are abun- 
dantly recorded in manuals for 
practitioners.”’ 


The author’s unusual ex- 
periences in recent years both 
in Europe and Japan, as well 
as his participation in practi- 
cal affairs in this country, 
have given a broadened out- 
look to the new book—a re- 
flection of world politics and 
tendencies as they throw light 
on American problems of 
politicsand administration. 


AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT AND POLITICS, 
fourth edition, published May 
27th, is now being shipped 
for summer school and fall 
classes. It contains a total 
of 820 pages, octavo size, with 
helpful charts and diagrams. 
Examination copies will be 
mailed to all college teachers 
of American Government 
courses on request. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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To be Published in September 


A History of the Foreign Policy 
of the United States 


By 


RANDOLPH GREENFIELD ADAMS 
Custodian of the William L. Clements Library 
of the University of Michigan 





Table of Contents 


Introduction XI. One Hundred Years of Suc- 
Chapter cessful Diplomacy with 
Great Britain 


I. International Relations : : 
II. America ae a hinal of Euro- a ee ite Man and His 
ee ee ee XIII. Creeping Down the Caribbean 
aL american ip omacy: DUN |) XLV.“Opening’ and Shutting the 
IV. Diplomatic Problems under Door to China 
the Articles of Confed- XV. The Rivalry with Japan for 
eration the Pacific 
V. A Fresh Start XVI. The End of the Neutral Tra- 
VI. The Failure of Neutrality dition 


VII. Drifting into a Useless War | XVII. The Peace, the League, and 


! : ; the Senate 
VIII. Manifestly Destined Diplo- | yvitt, The Unfinished Story 


IX. The American Hemisphere | Appendix A, Bibliographical Essay 


X. A Century of Misunderstand- | Appendix B, The Secretaries of State, 
ing with Mexico 1789-1924 


Approximately 450 pages, octavo. 


Examination copies ready in September 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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‘‘Indispensabie for an insight into the problems of the present day’’ 
Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy 1783-1919 


Volume III. 1866-1919. Edited by SIR A. W. WARD 


A close and detailed survey of diplomatic 
history which both the historical student 
and the general reader will find tremendously 
fascinating.— Liverpool Daily Courter. 
The book is full of intimate information, 
and reveals the inner and real meaning of 
many things. Much of it will surprise 
readers who have not enjoyed opportunities 
and leisure for careful observation and elabo- 
rate weighing of evidence.— Glasgow Herald. 
Price $7.50. 


An important annual 


The Statesman’s Year Book 
1924 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1924 
Edited by SIR JOHN KELTIE and M. EPSTEIN 


In the sixty-first issue of the Year Book all the sec- 
tions have been carefully revised. Special attention 
has been given to recent constitutional changes in 
the various countries. New Constitutions have 
been adopted in China, Egypt, and Russia, and 
fundamental innovations have been introduced into 
the Constitutions of Greece, Italy, Spain, and Tur- 
key. The section relating to the last-named coun- 
try has been brought up to date to accord with the 
arrangements made in the Treaty of Lausanne, the 
territorial changes of which are also indicated on 
the first map accompanying the volume. 

Price $7.50. 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Essays and Commentaries 


Howells, James, Bryant and 
Other Essays 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


““The book as a whole is very much alive in that it will tend to in- 
crease the reading for present pleasure of authors whose direct 


# appeal has been thought by such new readers to belong to the his- 


toric as well as the literary past.— Christian Science Monitor. 
Price $2.00. 


The Editor and His People 


Editoriale by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Selected from the Emporia Gazette by Helen Odden Mahia. 
Iuatroduction and Feotnotes by Mr. White. 


| William Allen White's editorials have made THE GAZETTE, of 


Emporia, Kansas, famous far and wide, and for this volume some 
of the most characteristic and most striking of his editorial ar- 


m ticles have been selected. They show Mr. White at his best, and 
m they are of no slight interest also as emanating from a small-town 
a newspaper, and asa lively exposition of the Kansas idea in politics. 


= Through them all run the undisguised expression of the editor's 
3 personality and the uncompromising expression of his convictions. 


Price $2.50. 
International Affairs 


Co-operative Movement in 


Russia 
By ELSIE TERRY BLANG 


f| ‘‘It is a massive story buttressed at every point with documents 
f and statistics, but wholly devoid of political bias. To say that 
| Mrs. Blanc has uncovered a large section of Russian history that 1s 
i} as good as unknown to the Western World and which for political 
M purposes has been persistently misrepresented to Russia's hurt, is 
B® only to say that the book is of first rate importance for a proper 
M® understanding of the place of the new Russia in the world.’’-—— New 


York Times Book Review. Price. $2.50. 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN GCOMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Intimate Re collections of Far Eastern Affairs 


Willard Striegee 


By 
HERBERT CROLY — 


The story of a young and talented American 
who in an astonishingly quick time earned for- 
himself a prominent place in affairs across the 
Pacific. 


' From Straight’s ample notes, letters and 
documents the author has made a biography 
which is exceedingly good reading. Lively ex- 
cerpts from these give us glimpses of social. 
life in the Orient, as well as delightfully infor- 
mal impressions of various men of interna- 
tional eminence. 



























The chapters describing the youngdiplomat’s " 
close contact with the establishing of the new 
American policies in the Far East afford a 
most intimate, complete, and authoritative 
exposition of this interesting phase of history. 
‘‘ Dollar diplomacy”’, banking groups, pjans 
for development of railroads, the currency 
loan, and the Boxer rebellion are reviewed 
from a fresh viewpoint and with new and per- 
tinent details. 








Eight beautiful illustrations in color and 
many black and white sketches by Willard 
Straight greatly enhance the charm of this 
notable biography. | $6.00 










At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue 
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